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OSSIAN'S POEMS. 

A correspondent, whose letter we vakjc^^ has 
brought before us matter for fair and impartial exa- 
annadon. He is a lover of Eriu*8 immortal bard, 
M regrets, in common with other Irishmen, that 
tbk gifted child of song should lie comparatiyely un- 
notified ind unknown. What did Macpherson in his 
version but. rend into prosaic piecemeal, like the torn 
Absyrtns, the body and soul of the poet's creations ? 
The diijecta membra poeta: were distinguished, no 
doubt, but the poetic fire was, phoenix-like, inde- 
»tnicdble ; else, it were quenched for ever. We have 
no doubt but that the original MS. of our bard, 
^Qoded to in the subjoined letter, lies in the archives 
of the Belfast Academy. Dr. Macdonald certainly, 
•e would say, -who examined it, would be able to give 
tbe required information; and our hope is, that he 
will do so. As to the genuineness of the poems alluded 
to, WE ha^e no difficulty; for where is it more 
iikely to Hod an author's works than in the country 
of his birth ? — where would the broken strings be 
found but where the lyre was wont to hang ? — and 
where, we would emphatically demand, could such a 
garland of wild flowers be enwreathed, redolent of 
beauty and romance, but in the " Sweet land of the 
West"? Yes, we fully agree with Lady Morgan, 
^ Osaian 'was a veritable Irishman, and believe 
^W, like the Spartan Tyrtcaus, he called forth such 
"^f^is from his rude chords, that, by thus inspiriting 
^ countrymen to battle, he used as fatal a weapon 
as if he discharged hb arrows from the bow-string. 
Love, too — that universal ingredient in the composi- 
tion of a true-hearted Irishman — ^beams f^om his un- 
totortd verse ; nor can weVind a more appropriate 
name to call faim than the Irish Homer, in order to 
^ress aH we think and feel concerning him. 

It may be said, that as the Celtic and Erse dia- 
lects closely approximate, so, it is not unlikely that 
^hat was really Scotch would be called Irish. To 
this we reply, that remark cuts as much one way as 
another. For why is it not as Kkely that our north- 
ern friends should have appropriated Ossian, though 
thotxmgbly Irish, as we believe he was? Lotus 
then, respect his memory, and esteem him as our own. 
Let us proudly point to him as the Chaucer of Irish 
poetry, who brooght the first-fruits of his effusions 
as an offering to the Epic Muse ; and in the long roll 



of Irish worthies, remarkable for genius, talent, and 

creative power, let us never ftul to emblazon, in 

brilliant characters, the melodieus name of— Ossian. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBUN JOURNAL. 

24th Oct., 1842. 

Dbak Sib— On lately looking over No. 80 of the Monthly 
Magaxme for Sept., 1820, published by Bently, of Dorset-street, 
London, I found the following singular announcement :— 

•♦ Extract of a letter ftom Belfast, dated 4th August, 1820. — 
Discovery of the Original Osf^lan s Poems. — On opening a vault 
where stood the cloisters of the old Catholic Abbey at Connor, 
founded by St. Patrick, the workmen discovered an oak chest 
of curious workmanship, the contents of which proved to be a 
translation of the Bible in the Irish character, and other HSS. 
in that language. The chest was immediately forwarded to 
the Rev. Dr. Henry, who, not knowing the aboriginal language, 
sent it to Dr. Macdonald, of Belliut, who soon discovered the 
M8S. to be the original poems of Ossian , vfriUen (read copied) 
by an Irish friar of the name of Terence O'Neal, in the year 
1463.- 

Now you would greatly oblige some of your antiquarian 
readers (and myself among the number) by giving any infor- 
mation iti your power respecting these highly interesting and 
valuable national MSS. I should like to know what has be- 
come of them, and also of a trandation said to be written by 
Baron Harold^ and dedicated to our countryman, the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, which, it It said, greatiy surpasses Mac- 
pherson's. 

I am. Sir, yours most respectfully, 

• J. B. 



TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

We are very grateful for several contributions ; 
but we cannot insert them. Many of them, we per- 
ceive, are of a high order, but we are sedulously 
anxious to ** make no honest man our foe " by an 
attack on any one. The slightest tincture of religious 
or political acrimony, we may say with Horace, and 
promise too — " procul abfore chartis.'* There w a 
common green spot yet in the Emerald Isle, where 
all that love their country can cordially shake hands. 
Thither we invite them in the spirit of love and good 
will. 

We wish it to be particularly understood that we 
will not insert any paper or correspondence of which 
the entire has not been forwarded. 



All articles sent to us for insertion wo shall assume are 
OBioiHAL, excepting, of course, such as are acknowledged to 
be selections, or which we know to be so. We, therefbre, shall 
not ticket each paper, prose or verse, as " original " in futurt^ 
Such is the custom cf other periodicals. 
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THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 

*' JPor JealoQsj 1b the rage of anum, therefore he will not epere 
in the day of vengeence." — ^Pbot. ri. 34. 

** Cat off eren in the faloeeom of mj dn, 
Unhoueelled, unanointed, nnanealed. 
No reckoning made, but sent to my acooont 
With all my imperfections on my head.** — 

SBAEfPBAKK. 

The following sketch, all the events of which are 
perfectly true, is written with the hope that it may be 
the means of exhibiting in its true ooloars the base 
practice of anonymous letter-writing, and of pointing 
out the evil effects which sometimes result from it. 
If it should be the means of preventing a suigle ano- 
nymous letter from being written, the author will 
consider that he has rendered some service to society, 
and that his labour has not been in vain : — 

A very few years back, there resided, near the town 

of N Ich, in Cheshire, a nurseryman and gardener, 

named Thurlo, who bore amongst his neighbours, 
and indeed amongst all those who had any dealings 
with him, a high reputation for steadiness and inte- 
grity. The consequence was, that hb fruits and 
Howers were always most sought after, and every one 
wished to procure their seed from his shop, knowinfi" 
that they could safely rely upon its being good and 
recent. Added to all this, ne was of a very hand- 
some exterior ; and this, we know, is no small attrac- 
tion to the soft sex, of whom the greater part of his 
customers consisted. He had b^ in business a 
little more than six years, when the circumstances 
occurred which led to the tragical catastrophe of this 
narrative. As I have before said, he was a pretty 
general favourite ; yet the most excellent will have 
their enemies, and he was not an exception. There 
was one individual, who took every opportunity of 
making him feel his enmity, and this apparently for 
no other reason than that he, through integrity and 
good conduct, had stepped into a business, which the 
other had lost through dishonesty and dissipated 
habits. This person had at one time been his bosom 
friend, but latterly their friendship had ceased, and 
pave place to deepest hatred ; thus verifying the trite 
)*omark, that he who has injured you will be your most 
inveterate foe. But here we must introduce to our 
readers a new and rather important character in this 

eveiiti||#clrama^-viz.. Miss Jane L , who, for 

beauf^oth efface and figure, bore the palm from all, 
whether aristocratic or otherwise, who frequented 
Thurlo's garden; she was indeed a perfect little 
rustic beauty, and, had you seen her tripping lightly 
to market, with her basket of fruits and flowers, you 
wonld have agreed with me that a poet or a painter 
might make her the model for his Pomona or his 
Flora, and acknowledge that it was no wonder a 
susceptible heart should be deeply interested for her. 

My readers, I am sure, anticipate that Mr. Thurlo 
is unable to resist her attractions, and falls despe- 
rately in love with the fruit girl. He too was not 
without favour in her eyes. No, no — Miss Jane had 
rather too much sense, and too little inclination, to re- 
ject such a promising suitor; but, like most women, 
having a spice of the coquette in her disposition, 
.she was in the habit of frequently making her swain 
wretched. This she managed to do bv leading him 
to believe, from sundry hints and inuendoes, that she 
had another more fortunate suitor, •nd to insinuate 
that the man whom I have mentioned as his bitterest 
enemy, was the favoured one in her affections. This 
statement, although really untrue, yet to Thurlo it 
bore the semblance of truth, and not groundless, for 
tlic person alluded to had, from the first, been his 



rival, and did not bear with equanimity the success, 
(which, to every one but himself, was apparent,) but 
set afloat various slanderous rumours, in order to 
injure him in the estimation of the girl's mother, who 
had all along opposed him, and coontenanced Thurlo. 

Harassed ana irritated by the conduct of Jane, 
Thurlo at length resolved to come to an understand* 
ing on the subject ; and with this resolution, havmg 
screwd his courage up to the sticking point, he set 
off late one evenmg to her mother's dwelling, and 
arrived there just in time to see the man he detested 
leave the house. This did not alter his purpose, 
but rather sharpened it, inasmuch as his rising an^ 
proved more than a uuttth for the baihfnhiftit which 
before had oppressed him. 

" Well, Jane," said he, on entering, " I hope 

you have had a pleasant visit from M ^n." 

" A very pleasant one, I can assure vou," was the 
reply. ** And may 1 ask,** returned he, ** what 
brought him here at this hour?*' " Perhaps the 
same business brought him here that brought vour. 
self." This reply staggered Thurlo not a fattle; 
but summoning up his courage, which was ebbing 
fast, he again addressed her — ** That may or mav 
not be, but let us go now to your mother, and I will 
tell you my business by and bye." 

They accordingly went in, and sat chatting with the 
old woman, who, in about half an hour, retired to 
bed, leaving the lovers alone. He immediately seized 
the opportunity, and pleaded his cause with all the 
ardour and eloquence of impassioned love. 

Jane, however, was insensible to every solicitation ; 
she, in the most heartless way, resolved to make the 
man she really loved, thoroughly miserable, by 
leaving him in distressing doubt, and thus inuiolated 
his most sacred feelings on the demon altar of her 
inordinate vanity. After having plied her in vain 
with every species of prayers and entreaties, Thurlo 
went away angry ana dispirited, threatening, as he 
took his departure, that she should yet sorely regret 
her obstinacy. When he was gone, she felt oom* 
punctious vidtings for her conduct, and, vnth dire 
misgivings lest she should have alienated him for ever, 
and foreboding of some coming calamity, she sat by 
the fire occupied with painful reflections, until it had 
quite burned out, when, suddenly recollecting herself, 
sne retired to bed, where she cned herself to sleep. 

But, alas I matters did not end here. A few oays 
subsequent to the evening to which I have alluded, 
Thurlo, whose love for Jane was still as strong as 
ever, although his pride forbade him to' acknowledge 
it, received an anonymous letter, bearing the post- 
mark of a distant town. This letter stated that his 
sweetheart had absolutely pledged herself to hit de- 
tested rival. 

This intelligenoe was maddening and unexpected, 
for he had hitherto all along attributed her behaviour 
to the real cause, and consequences resulted wliich, 
it is to be hoped, the unhappy author neither foresaw 
nor intended. Thurlo fell sick, so much so, that he 
was obliged to keep his bed for two days. During 
that period, when his mind had full leisure to brood 
over nis imagined loss, he formed the resolution, the 
moment he was able to get up, to go once more to 
Jane, and ask her to become his ; and, should she 
refuse, he made up his mind (to use his own expres- 
sion) that *' if he should not have her, no one else 
should.'* 

Jane also, during this interval, had received another 
anonymous letter, telling her that Thurlo was not the 
man she thought him : that not qnlv was he wooing 
her for the sSce of her money, (about £300,) but 
that, at the same time, he was attadied to an improper 
female. This intelligence touched two of the most 
seniitive chords of a woman's heart — and, alas ! tea 
true thoy responded 
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Tborlo was xm> sooner somewhat convalesoent, aod 
%ble toeo about his busicess, than he resolved to put 
bto eroct the intention he had formed during his 
iUness. Accordingly, that verj OTenin^, just a fort- 
night after their former interview, havmg first raised 
his flagging resolution, and nerved himself for the 
(fa^adM alternative with some brandy, he set off for 
Jsne*8 house. She was at home with her mother, and, 
from the intelligence convened in the anonymous 
letter, was prepared to receive him with coldness. 
He for some time sat conversing on indifferent sub- 
jects, with an assumed calmness, which was verv 
foreign indeed to his feelings, untU the clock struck 
ten, when, as usual, the mother went to bed, and left 
him alone with her daughter. Both, for some time 
after her departure, remained in ominous and moody 
Riience, wrapped in their own thoughts, each unwiU 
ling to be the first to break it ; until, at length, 
Thurlo asked Jane how long it was since she had 

seen B{ ? She answered by telling him that 

*' she did not consider that a question to which she 
was bound to reply." " Oh 1 perhaps you have your 
own reasons for not telling me,'* returned he. " And 
if I have, I do not thmk it can much affect Mr. 
Thorlo,'* was the answer. These and several similar 
replies only served to excite still farther his rage and 
jealousy ; until, at length, summoning up all his 
eoeivy for the coming crisis, (for a crisis it truly was 
00 which hung his destiny,) he asked her once agun 
to become his wife. She put him off by saying, that 
SQch a momentous question required much considera- 
tion, ere an answer could be returned. He replied, 
that he was resolved to bene longer content with such 
an amwer, but that he would give her ten minutes, 
and Dj that time, if she had been at all serious when 
giving him the same answer a fortnight ago, she 
could easily make up her mind. After walking some 
time up and down the room, he suddenly stopped by 
her sicfe, and asked her in a stern voice, while every 
nerve vibrated with agitation, whether she had made 
up her mind ? She replied, that she had not yet. 
" Then,** said he, •* some one holds that place in 
your heart which I thought was mine : tell me, am I 
not right ?" She remained silent whil? she stood 
trembhng and pale, frightened by the fierceness of 
Ms looks and the tone of Ms voice. These symptoms 
the infatuated man mistook for evidences of guilt, 
and, drawing a razor from his coat, ere she could 
utter a scream or raise a cry for help, he cut her 
throat from ear to ear I 

The terrible deed once perpetrated, conscience 
resimed her sway, and remorse, heart-rending re- 
morse, took the place of that rage whichJttui so long 
occnpied his bosom. He rushed from tjte house, 
feeling that the mark of Cain was upon him, and 
that although no human eye had seen the deed, his 
crime was naked and uncovered before the all seeing 
Jehovah. la a word, he felt himself a — murderer/ 
He walked with hurried and unequal steps to his 
once happj home, and, as soon as he had arrived 
there, changed his bloody clothes and burned them ; 
he also baried the weapon which he had used, and 
then, without delay, set off to Chester, in order to 
surrender himself into the hands of justice, feeling 
that that was the only retribution he was now able to 
make. He arrived at Chester early the following day, 
and fblfilled his intention. ' 

He took his trial the ensuing assizes, and, in spite 
of the entreaties of friends, and the advice of counsel, 
nay, even of the judge himself, he persisted in pleading 
" Guilty '* to the charge alleged against him ; giving 
it as his reason, that '* he would not add the sin of 
lifing to that of wurder."' 

Thurk>*s relations, nevertheless, contrary to his 
wish, did all in their power to get a verdict of 
•* Insanity :'* they failed, however, and sentence of 



** Death!'* was accordingly passed upon him on 
Tuesday, March lOth, to be consummated on ^e 
ensuing Saturday. 

Much commisseration was excited on his account, 
and every one did what lay in his power to render his 
last hours easy. He expressed himself very grateful 
for their kindness, but, m most instances, refused to 
avail himself of it, saying he thought the strictest pri- 
son discipline too lenient for so great a criminal as he. 
On the day appointed for execution of his sentence, 
in a short address he warned the people against giving 
way to their sinful passions and widced nature, 
expressed his deep contrition for the crime which he 
had committed, and his perfect acquiescence in the 
justness of his sentence ; after which, having offered 
up a short prayer, he was launched into eternity. 

Among the large multitude assembled there was 
scarce an eye that was not dimmed with a tear for 
his untimely fate, and scarcely one that did not 
inwardly offer up a prayer for the wretched criminal ; 
but wretched / should not call him : the change to 
him was, I trust, a happy one. He left this world of 
sin and sorrow, which could now possess for him few, 
if any attractions, to seek a mansion in the realms of 
bliss; for he died ^ith a sure trust in the mercies of 
aOod, reconciled to him through the atoning biood of 
his only Saviour and Redeemer. 

Two or three years had elapsed, and these events 
were fast fading from the memories even of those who 
resided in the immediate neighbourhood where Thurlo 
had lived, when M , whom I have before men- 
tioned in this narrative, became dangerously ill — so 
much so, that his life was despaired o^ He persisted 
in refusing to see a clergyman, until the evening of 
the second day after it had been smnounced to him 
that he could not recover, when, having been for some 
time engaged in evidently painful thought, he sud- 
denly desired that a clergyman might be called in. 
One was immediately sent for, and arrived just in 
time to hear the dym^ man confess, with tears of 
bitter repentance, that it was he who had written the 
anonymous letters which caused such awful results, 
not for the purpose which they really effected, but 
with the intention of gratifying his spleen and malice 
against Thurlo, by sowing dissension between him 
and his beloved. He did not regard the injunction — 
'* Devise not evil against thy neighbour, seeing he 
dwelleth securely by thee.*' 

[It may be as well here, in conclusion, to state, 
that, after Thurlo's death, M had suddanly re- 
formed, and, falling into most of the busintns of the 
place, had latterly gained a more than comfbrtable 
subsistence.] T. D. H. 

The Printing Press — There it is, like a huge 
volcano, belching forth fire, smoke, ashes, and lava. 
Little, compared to the mighty whole which issues 
therefrom, can be converted to the good of man ; but, 
even as it is, let us not despise the mighty engine, 
for it is yet designed for noble and glorious ends — 
it is designed for no less a purpose than bringing 
about the regeneration of the human species. Reader, 
did you ever see a printing press ? That smidl ma- 
chine, insignificant m itself, out mighty in its results, 
is destined to be the grave of ignorance — the mauso- 
leum of error ! The press is designed to mature 
the mind of man, and to establish truth — to dethrone 
vice and folly, and to establish in their stead virtue 
and wisdom I 

Battle of Poictiers One of the greatest and 

most splendid victories gained by the Enfflish in an-i 
cient times over the French was the battle of Poic- 
tiers, in 1356, before gunpowder was invented, when 
the army had to depend alone on its bravery and 
firmness, and when tne art of war was little under- 
stood. 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING— RAILWAYS. 
Civil engineering is justly placed high iu the rank 
of secular callings. In modem times, new features 
have been given to engineering practice ; an entirely 
new field of action has been created, and the old one 
has been much enlarged. There, is, therefore, wide 
scope for activity and untiring industry. There is 
the newly-grown-up raUway practice, with its sur- 
veying, levelling, cutting, embanking, bridge-building, 
drainage, with all the mechanical arrangements of 
rail-laying and subsequent working. Then comes 
the construction of harbours, docks, canals, and light- 
houses, the formation of common roads, drainage, 
improvement of rivers, &c., each offering more or less 
opportunity for invention and the dbplay of high 
talent. About seventy million pounds sterling have 
been expended in England on railwavs I We may 
look, indeed, to an increasing demand u>r engineering 
talent. The first heat of railway making is over ; 
but there are still many lines to be laid out, to render 
the locomotive system complete. England and Soot- 
land are yet to be connected, and numerous minor 
branches are wanting, to g^ve efficiency to the main 
trunks. Ireland is a railway field almost as yet un- 
touched i but it cannot remam so for a great length 
of time. Its soil will support rails : and its produce 
will pay the cost of them as certainly as any soil in 
England. As there is no want of capital seeking 
employment, we may, therefore, expect that Ireland 
will speedily become an engineering field of no mean 
importance. There is, moreover, a hope that rail- 
way affairs will, by and by, be better understood, 
and, in consequence, more economically conducted ; 
and this, in itself, will do much to extend them, by 
restoring public confidence — ^which past experience 
has gone far to annihUate. With all these consider- 
ations before us, we are lead 1o expect a growing de- 
mand for enguieers, on behalf of railways alone ; but 
experience, at the same time, informs us that this 
demand cannot be expected to come up to the 
supply. In the present crowded state of the profes- 
sions, we may be assured that engineering will have 
its full share of disciples. It is an alluring profes- 
sion — one in which both fame and reward nave hi- 
therto followed deserving merit ; and it stUl proffers 
a chance of success. Many civil engineers are, in- 
deed, observed to be in want of employment, not- 
withstanding the vast demand which there has been 
of late years for engineering skill. This shows a 
superabundance ; but the explanation is very simple. 
When the railway speculation began to run high, there 
were comparatively few men who had be^ really 
trained to civil engineering. This being ascertainea, 
many availed themselves of the opportunity to educate 
their sons for the profession. In this, however, time 
was an essential element ; and, in the interim, the de- 
mand still increasing, a body of men — chiefly land- 
surveyors — possessing a tolerably good knowledge of 
surveying and levelling, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to get themselves employed in some capacity 
or other ; and, in process of time, having become 
acquainted with some of the details of engineering, 
they installed themselves members of the profession, 
wrote '* C. E." to their names, and thus gained a 
footing before the genuine pupil had matured nis edu- 
cation. Several of the best situations are held, at 
this moment, by men of that class ; and many of the 
apprentices which they articled as land-surveyors 
lu^e, in conseauence of the change in the affairs of 
dKir masters, oeen let loose upon the profession as 
civU engineers. The regular pupils also, multiplied 
fast; for the educations course was not by any 
means severe ; and every other young scion of a gen- 
teel stock, that had had the misfortune to sketch 



something bearing some resemblance to • steam en- 
gine, was, forsootn, destined to be a civil engineer — 
for it was ** plainly the boy's genius." Great num- 
bers of such geniuses never reached the Rubicon — 
others, however, passed it, and, in time, swelled the 
numerical strength of the profession. But while 
civil engineers were thus growing plentiful, civil en- 
gineering was not increasmg in an equal ratio ; and, 
in consequence, the state of things which we have 
noticed began to be felt. The prospects for young 
engineers upon the continent are not very brilliant. 
Our colonies, wide and extensive as they are on 
the map, are too limited a field for the accomplished 
engineer. A country must be well advanced in civil- 
isation, must have commerce, internal trade and 
substantial resources of its own, before it can enter 
upon the execution of public works of much ma^- 
tude. When we recover from the present libratiou, 
we may expect that engineering will, like other 
callings, resume its activity, and that every duly 
qualified engineer will have his due share of employ^ 
ment. — Engineer's Magazine, 

Consumption. — Fifty-five thousand persons perish 
annually, in Great Britain alone, from this disease 1 
Consumption arises from debility, which, instead of 
being an attendant on, is, in fact, the sole cause of 
consumption. This debility may be caused by sud- 
den changes of atmosphere, insufficient clothing, 
want of diet, want of cleanliness, and irritation of t£s 
nervous system. Consumption is a disease of the 
general system, and not confined to the lungs in the 
first instance. The cause of the disease of the lungs 
does not arise from the deposit of certain matter 
that produces tubercle, but from unnatural pressure 
of the surrounding parts, brought on by general and 
excessive debility ; debility produces disorganisation 
of the muscular system, in consequence of which the 
bony case surrounding the lungs presses on them ; 
this pressure produces congestion ; mflammatioQ fol- 
lows, and ulceration of the glandular structure of the 
lungs is the consequence. Tight lacing is to be de- 
precated. It is inmiaterial what part of the body is 
pressed oir, the effect will be similar. That pressure 
produces the disease may be proved as follows : — 
Place in a glass a small quantity of spirit, mixed with 
essential oil of camphor. Ignite the spirit; place 
the glass over the patient's stomach ; the effbct will 
be, that the flesh will occupy the place of the ex- 
hausted air, and draw the abdominal muscles forward. 
Move the glass gently downwards ; the breast 
bone being ekvated, the air will rush fireely into the 
lungs and afford immediate relief. — Dr, Cronins 
Lectures. 

Chinese Silver When the dollar first comes 

into the possession of a Chinese, he gives it a stamp 
or chop, thus extractii^ a small portion of the metal : 
receiving the same usage from each hand it passes 
through, it is reduced n*om its coinage value to that 
of merely its weight. The possessor of this clipped 
money, finding the bulk inconvenient, melts it down 
into the form of sycee silver, a species more easy to 
stow than if it was in the foimer coin, in which 1,000 
dollars might not exceed the value of 200. The sycee 
silver is more valuable than any other, on account of 
its containing portions of gold dust. It is generally 
in the form of a canoe, with a stamp in the centre. 

Miracle of Patience A man presented to 

Queen Elizabeth a small card about tne size of a 
farthing, on which he had inscribed the ten command- 
ments, the Lord's prayer, and the creed ; and as he 
was determined nothing should be wanting to make 
his work perfect, he, at the same time, presented her 
Majesty with a pair of spectacles of his own making, 
with which she was enabled to read this extraordinary 
work of patience. , r^r^^ir^ 
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MUSIC. 

Masic is under no necessity of speaking any lan- 
gna^ but its own. A beautiful instrumental com- 
position (observes Leigh Hunt) is its own poetry, 
exciting the feelings and imagination without need 
of the intervention of words, and uttering, in fact, a 
more direct voice of the mystery and beauty of pas- 
sion, than poetry itself. There is something so ange- 
lical in its being thus independent of speech, that it 
seems a kind of stray language from some unknown 
and divine sphere, where the inhabitants are above 
tlie necessity of words ; and, indeed, it is a constant 
part of the charlh of music to seem as if it sig^nified 
still more than we have human words to express ; 
wirile, on the other hand, it is so linked with all our 
/acuities, and has certain properties of accord and 
sequence in its composition so appealing to our very 
reason and logic, that it is no refinement to say one 
feels sometimes as if it were pursuing some wonderful 
and profound argument — laying down premises, inter- 
changing questions and answers, and drawing forth 
dednctions equally conclusive and bewitching ; so that 
oar very understanding is convinced, though we know 
nothing; of the mysterious topic. There are more 
tbmgs in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in all 
philosophy; and music assuredly contains its due 
portion of them. 

EARLY BIUSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

In visiting the school at Schwalbach, the first room 
we came to was that of the girls, who were all learn- 
ing astronomy ! A strange preparation thought I, 
for the after life of a Nassau female. Who would 
think that the walking masses, half grass, half wo- 
nian, one meets every day in the fields and lanes, 
would be able to tell whether the earth moved round 
the sun, or the sun round the earth, or if the moon 
were any bigger than their own reaping hooks ? We 
asked the master to allow us to hear them sing. 
Great was the delight of the little madchens when 
this request was made known ; there was a universal 
brightness of faces and shuffling of leaves ; the peda- 
gogue took down an old violin from a peg where it 
hung, and accompanied their sweet voices in a pretty 
simple air, which they sung in parts and from the 
Botes. 

The next room was full of little boys between six 
Aod eight years of ag^. They sang a hymn for us, 
the ample words of which were very touching. As 
I stood D^ind one dear little fellow, '* hardly higher 
than the table," I understood how it was that the 
Germans were a nation of musicians, and that, in 
listening to the rude songs of the peasants at their 
work, Uie ear is never shocked by the drawling, un- 
t^Qght style of the same class of people in our coun- 
tries. From the time they are able to lisp, they are 
all made to siner by note. My little friend in the rag- 
ged blouze, and aU the other children, had the music 
as wefl as the words they were singing, in their hands, 
written on sheets of paper ; they followed the time as 
correctly as possibly, marking with their little fin- 
gers on the pa^e, the crotchets, quavers, rests, &c. 

At Leipsic, the most un-Enghsh trait I gathered 
Coring my speculations at the window this evening, 
^as a group of little boys playing in the g^ass-plot 
outside. They were all poor, and were eng^ed in 
some uproarious game, when, in the middle of it, 
the little urchins burst into the n ost harmonious 
mdody — each taking his part, soprano, tenor, bass, 
&c., &c. — with exquisite correctness. I saw them 
jump up, and linking each other's arms in true school- 
hoy fasnion, sally down the street, vociferating their 
iong in such time and tune, that, but for my initiation 



into the mystery at the Schwalbach school, I should 
have stared at them as so many little wonders. What 
a delightful system is this music, as early and as in- 
dispensable a branch of education as the ABC! — 
Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany. 

[Now that the people have the means within their 
power, we ardently hope that examples such as 
these will act as stimulants to cultivate a love oi 
music, which tempers the mind with sweetness, and 
makes care pass lightly.] 



National Airs It is not the beauty of the* 

music, but the scenes of our childhood, and our pater- 
nal residence, associated and connected therewith, 
that render certain tones so touching and so exqui- 
sitely, though almost painfully, delightful. 



Christianity. — Every virtue enjoined by Chris- 
tianity as a virtue, is recommended by politeness as 
an accomplishment. Gentleness, humility, deference, 
affability, and a readiness to assist and serve on all 
occasions, are as necessary in the composition of a 
true Christian as in that of a well-bred man. Passion, 
moroseness, peevishness, and supercilious self-sufii- 
ciency, are equally repugnaut to the characters of 
both, who diner in this only — that the true Christian 
really is what the well-bred man pretends to be, and 
would still be better bred if he was. 

Mode of Manhfacturino Glass Beads — All 
the glass beads used for needlework are manufactured 
at Murana, near Venice. Tubes of coloured glass 
are drawn out to great lengths and fineness, in the 
same manner as those of more moderate lengths are 
made in this country for thermometers ; these are cut 
into very small pieces, of nearly uniform lengths, on 
the upright edge of a fixed chisel. These elementary 
cyliuaers are then put in a mixture of fine sand and 
wood ashes, where thev are stirred about until their 
cavities get filled. This mixture is then put into an 
iron pan, suspended over a moderate fire, where, by 
being kept continually stirred, they assume a smooth 
rounded form. They are then removed from the 
fire, cleared out in the bore, and strung in bunches, 
constituting the beads as we meet with them in com- 
merce. Great quantities of these beads are exported 
to all parts of the world. 

CtJRE FOR Cholera Take equal quantities of 

spirit of sal volatile, essence of peppermint, and liquid 
laudanum (say a quarter of an ounce of each, which 
pour toeether into one bottle.^ Of this mixture, take 
a small tea-spoouful in ban a glass of brandy, to 
which add a little hot water, which swallow, and re- 

Seat the dose in two hours, if necessary. The above 
ose is for a grown person, and should be increased 
or diminished according to the strength and habits 
of the patient. 

Cure for Rheumatism. — 1 oz. of sulphur, Ij 
oz. of saltpetre, ^ oz. of gum ^acum, 2 nutmegs — 
the whole to be finely pounded in a mortar, 12 oz. 
of treacle. A tea-&poonful of the above to be taken 
every night going to bed. 

Pearl Fisheries Stravanger, (Norway,) Oct. 

4, 1842 There have been found in the bed of the 

great stream that runs through Jedderden. which has 
become dry from excessive heat, a great number of 
bivalve shells, containing pearls, some of which are 
valued at 1,550 francs a piece. 

Influence of a Mother's Love Children 

notice a mother's love. They see her grief at her 
loss, or her watchfulness in sickness, or her sympathy 
for others, and their hearts are touched by such ma- 
nifestations of feeling. • Such things sink deep into 
their young spirits, and all the ex'perienccs of after life 
will not efface them. Digitized by vnOOQlC 
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AMERICA. 

NOTES BY CHARLES DICKENS — " BOZ." 

This popular writer having retnmed to London, 
after a tour in the United States, has published his 
** Notes *• in two volumes, in which he narrates his 
observations and adventures. We make the follow- 
ing selections : — 

Boston — " When I got into the streets, all was 
so light and unsubstantiS in appearance, that every 
-thoroughfare in the city looked exactly like a scene 
^in a pantomime. The city is a beautiml one. The 
private dwelling-houses are, for the most part, lar^e 
and elegant ; the shops extremely gooa ; and the 
public bmldings handsome. The state house is built 
upon the summit of a hill, which rises gradually at 
first, and afterwards by a steep ascent, almost- from 
the water's edge. In front is a green enclosure, 
called the common. The site is beautiful ; and from 
the top there is a charming^ panoramic view of the 
whole town and neighbourhood. In addition to a 
variety of commodious offices, it contains two hand- 
some chambers : in one the house of representatives 
of the state hold their meetinc^ ; in the other, the 
senate. Such proceedings as 1 saw here were con- 
ducted ^-ith perfect gravity and decorum. Much of 
the intellectual refinement and superiority of Boston 
is referrable to the quiet influence of the University 
of Cambridge, which is within three or four miles of 
the city. The resident professors at that university 
are men who would shed a grace upon, and do honour 
to, any society in the civilised world." 

New York " The beautiful metropolis of Ame- 
rica is by no means so clean a city as Boston. The 
great promenade and thorous^hfarc is Broadway — a 
wide and bustling street, which, from the battenr 
gardens to its opposite termination in a country road, 
may be four miles long. Was there ever such a sunny 
street as this Broadway ! The sun strikes upon our 
heads as though its rays were concentrated through a 
burning glass. The pavement stones are polished 
with the tread of feet. No stint of omnibuses here. 
Plenty of hackney cabs and coaches too ; gigs, phae- 
tons, large-wheeled tilburies, and private carriages ; 
negro coachmen and white. Heaven save the ladies, 
how they dress I What parasols ! what rainbow 
silks and satins ! what pinkine: of thin stocking^, and 
pinching of thin shoes, and fluttering of ribbons and 
silk tassels, and display of rich cloaks with gaudy 
hoods and linings I The young gentlemen are fond 
of turning down their shirt-collars, and cultivating 
their whiskers, especially under their chin; but they 
cannot approach the ladies in their dress or bearing, 
being humanity of quite another sort. This narrow 
thoroughfare, bakins; and blistering in the sun, is 
Wall-street, the stock-exchange and Lombard-street 
of New York. Many a rapid fortune has been made 
in this street, and many a no less rapid ruin. Below, 
by the water side, where the bowsprits of ships stretch 
across the footway, lie the noble American vessels 
which have made their packet service the finest in the 
world. They have brought hither the foreigners who 
aboxmd in aU the streets. We cross the Broadway 
again, gaining some refreshment fVom the heat in the 
sight of great blocks of clean ice which are beuig car- 
ried into shops and bar-rooms. Fine streets of spa- 
cious houses nere. Again cross Broadway into an- 
other long main street, the Bowery. The stores are 
poorer here ; the passengers less gay. Clothes ready- 
made, and meat rcadv-cooked, are to be bought m 
these parts : here and there flights of steps direct you 
to the Dowling saloon or ten-pin alley, (ten pins being 
a game of mingled chance and skill, invented when 
the legislature passed an act forbidding ninepins,) 



and to oyster-cellars. But how quiet the streets are I 
Hark 1 to the clickine sound of hammers, in yonder 
bar-room, breaking mrops of ice, and to tlie cool 
gurgling of the pounded bits, as, in the process of 
mixmg, they are poured ttom glass to glass. See 
these suckers of cigars and swallowers of strong 
drinks, whose hats and legs are in every possible 
variety of twist ! Let us plunge into the Five Pouits, 
where poverty, wretchedness, and vice are rife. 
Nearly every house is a low tavern, and on the bar- 
room walls are coloured prints of Washington, and 
Queen Victoria of England, and the American eagle. 
Here are lanes and alleys, paved with mud knee-deep; 
underground chambers, where they dance and game : 
ruined houses, open to the street, whence, tm>ough 
wide gaps in the walls, other ruins loom upon the eye, 
as though the world of vice and misery had nothing 
else to show : hideous tenements, which take their 
name from robbery and murder : all that is loathsome, 
drooping, and decayed is here." ..." What 
is this intolerable tolling of great bells, and crashing 
of wheels, and shouting in de distance ? — A fire I— 
And what that deep rod light in the opposite direc 
tion ? — Another fire ! And what these charred and 
blackened walls we stand before ? — A dwelling where 
a fire has been 1 There was a fire last night — there 
are two to-night — and you may lay ao even wager 
there wUl be at least one to-morrow." 

Washington — *' It is sometimes called the City 
of Magnificent Distances, but it might with greater 
propriety be termed the City of Mi^nifioent Inten- 
tions ; for it is only on taking a bird's-eye view of it 
from th^ top of the capitol, tnat one can at all com- 
prehend the vast designs of the projector, an aspiring 
Frenchman. Spacious avenues, that begin in nothing, 
and lead nowhere ; streets, mile-long, tnat only want 
houses, roads, and inhabitants ; public buildings that 
need but a public to be complete ; and ornaments of 

Seat thoroughfares, which onlv lack great thorough- 
res to ornament, are its leacfing features. It was 
originally chosen for the seat of government, as a 
means of averting the conflicting jealousies and inte- 
rests of the different states ; and very probably, too, 
as being remote from mobs — a consideration not to 
be slighted, even in America. It has no trade or 
commerce of its own : having little or no population 
beyond the president and nis establishment ; the 
members of the legislature who reside there during 
the session ; the government clerks and officers em- 
ployed in the various departments ; the keepers of 
the hotels and boarding-houses ; and the tradesmen 
who supply their tables. It is very unhealthy. Few 
people would live in Washington, I take it, who were 
not obliged to reside there ; and the tides of emigra- 
tion and speculation, those rapid and regardless cur. 
rents, are little likely to flow at any time towards 
such dull and sluggish water." 

Legislative Conventions. — "I visited both 
houses nearly every day during my stay in Washing- 
ton. On my initiatory visit to the house of repre- 
sentatives, they divided against a decision of the 
chair ; but the chair won. The second time I went, 
the member who was speaking, being interrupted by 
a laugh, mimicked it, as one child woiud in quarrelling 
with another, and added, * that he would make ho- 
nourable gentlemen opposite sing out a little more on 
the other side of their mouths presently.* But in- 
terruptions are rare ; the speaker being usually heard 
in silence. There are more quarrels than with us, 
and more threatenings than gentlemen are aocus- 
tomed to exchange in any oiriTised society of which 
we have record. The senate is a dignified and de- 
corous body, and its proceedings are conducted with 
much gravity and order. Both nouses are handsomely 
carpeted : but the state to which these carpets aro 
reduced by the universal disrogu*d of .the spittoon 
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with which every honourable member is accom- 
modated, and the extraordinary improvements on the 
pattern which are squirted and dabbled upon it in 
every direction, do not admit of being described. I 
will merely observe, that I strongly recommend all 
strangers not to look at the floor ; and if they happen 
to drop anything, though it be their purse, not to 
pick it up with an ungloved hand on any account. 
It is somewhat remarkable, too, at first, to say the 
least, to see so many honourable members with 
swelled faces ; and it is scarcely less remarkable to 
discover that this appearance u caused by the quan- 
tity of tobacco they contrive to stow within the hol- 
low of the cheek. It is strange enough too, to see 
an honourable member leaning back in his tilted 
chair with his legs on the desk before him, shaping a 
convenient * plug' with his penknife, and when it is 
quite ready for use, shooting the old one from his 
month, as from a pop-gun , and clapping the new 
one in its place.*' 

American Courts op Law " To an English- 
man, accustomed to the paraphernalia of Westmin- 
ster Hall, an American court of law is as odd a sight 
as, I suppose, an English court of law would be to 
an American. Except in the supreme court of 
Wai^bington (where the judges wear a plain black 
robe,) &ere is no such thing as a wi^ or gown con- 
nected with the administration of justice. The gen- 
tlemen of the bar being barristers and attorneys too 
(for there is no division of those functions as in Eng- 
iaad,) are no more removed from their clients tfrsft 
attorneys in our courts for the relief of insolvent 
debtors are from theirs. The jury are quite at home, 
and make themselves as comfortable as circumstances 
will permit. The witness is so little elevated above, 
or put aloof from, the crowd in the court, that a 
stranger entering during a pause in the proceedings 
wonldfind it difficult to pick him out from the rest. 
And if it chanced - to be a criminal trial, his eyes, in 
nbe cases out often, would wander to the dock in 
search of the prisoner in vain ; for the gentleman 
would most likely be lounging among the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the legal profession, whis- 
penng suggestions in his counsel's ear, or making 
a toothpick out of an old quill with Ms pen-knife. 
The counsel who interrogates the witness under 
examination, does so sitting, '* 

Ak American Rad^wat. — " Before leaving Bos- 
ton, I devoted one day to an excursion to Lowell. I 
nsde aoqoaintance with an American railroad for the 
first time. There are no first and second class car- 
riages, as with us ; but there is a gentlemen's car and 
a ladies* car : the main distinction between which is 
that in the first everybody smokes ; and in the second, 
nobody does. As a black man never travels with a 
white one, there is also a negro car, which is a great 
blundering clumsy chest. The cars are like shabby 
omnibusses, but larger, holding thirty, forty, fifty 
people. There is a long row of seats on each side of 
the caravan, each seat holding two persons ; a narrow 
passage up the middle, and a door at both ends. In 
the centre of the carriage there is usually a stove, 
fed with charcoal or anthracite coal, which is for the 
most part red hot, rend^ing it insufferably close. 
Except when a branch road joins the main one, there 
is seraom more than one track of rails ; so that the 
road is very narrow, and the view, where there is a 
deep cutting, by no means extensive. When there is 
not, the character of the scenery is always the same. 
IQe after mile of stunted trees ; some hewn down by 
the axe ; some blown down by the wind ; some hau 
fallen and restinr on their neighbours ; many more 
logs half hidden m the swamp ; others moulded away 
to spongy chips. The very soil of the earth is made 
up of minute fragments such as these ; each pool of 
stagnant water has its orust of vegetable rottenness : 



on every side there are the boughs and trunks, and 
stumps of trees, in every possible stage of decay, 
decomposition, and neglect. The train calls at sta- 
tions in the woods, where the wild impossibility of 
anybody having^ the smallest reason to get out, is 
only to be equalled by the apparently desperate hope- 
lessness of there bemg anybody to get in — ^rusnes 
across the turnpike road, where there is no gate, no 
policeman, no signal ; nothing but a rough wooden 
arch, on which is painted, * "When the bell rines, look 
out for the locomotive.' On it whirls headlong — 
dives through the woods again — emerges in the 
light — clatters over frail arches — rumbles upon the 
heavy ground — shoots beneath a wooden bridge, 
whidk intercepts the light for a second like a wink — 
suddenly awakens all the slumbering echoes in the 
main street of a large town — and dashes on hap- 
hazard, pell-mell, neck-or-nothinG^, down the middle 
of the road. There — with mechanics working at 
their trades, and people leaning from their doors and 
windows, and boys flying kites and playing marbles, 
and men smoking, and women talking, and children 
crawlin&f, and pi?8 burrowing, and unaccustomed 
horses plunging and rearing, close to the rails : there — 
on, on, on — tears the mad dragon of an engine, with 
its train of cars, scattering in all directions a shower 
of buminep sparks from its wood fire — screeching, 
hissing, yelling, panting — ^until, at last, the thirsty 
monster stops oeneath a covered way to drink, the 
people cluster round, and you have time to breathe." 
Chewing Tobacco. — " In all the public places of 
Aiherica, the filthy custom of chewing and expecto- 
rating is recognised. In the courts of law, the judge 
has his spittoon, the crier his, the witness his, and the 
prisoner his ; while the jurymen and spectators are 
provided for, as so many men who in tho course of 
nature must spit incessantly. In some parts this 
custom is inseparably mixed up with every meal and 
morning call, and with ail the transactions of social 
life." 

Effects of a Gale in the Atlantic [Mr. 

Dickens sailed from England in the Britannia 
steamer, 1200 tons burthen, for Boston. He seems 
to have had a rough voyage, of which he gives a 
most vivid description — here is a passage :] — " * Stew- 
ard !* * Sir r * What is the matter ? what do you 
call this'?' * Rather a heavy sea, sir, and a head 
wind.* A head-wind I Imagine a human face upon 
the vessel's prow, with fifteen thousand Sampsons in 
one bent upon driving her back, and hitting her 
exactly between the eyes whenever she attempts to 
advance an inch. Imagine the ship herself, with 
every pulse and artery of her huge body swoln and 
bursting under this mal-treatment, sworn to go on 
or die. Imagine the wind howling, the sea roaring, 
the rain beating — all in furious array against here 
Picture the sky both dark and wild, and the clouds, 
in fearful sympathy with the waves, making another 
ocean in the air. Add to all this the clattering on 
deck and doiiini below ; and the tread of hurried ^t ; 
the loud hoarse shouts of seamen ; the gurgling in 
and out of water through the scuppers , with, every 
now and then, the striking of a heavy sea upon the 
planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound of 
thunder heard within a vault — and there is the head- 
wind. What the agitation of a steam-vessel is, on 
a bad winter's night, in the wild Atlantic, it is im- 
possible for the most vivid imagination to conceive. 
To say that she is flung down on her side in the 
waves, vdth her masts dipping into them, and that, 
springing up again, she rolls over on the other side, 
until a heavy sea strikes her with the noise of a hun- 
dred great guns, and hurls her back — that she stops, 
and staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, and 
then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, darts on- 
ward like a monster goaded into madness, to b« 
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beaten down, and battered, and crushed, and leaped 
on by the angry sea — that thunder, lightning, hail, 
and rain, are all in tierce contention for tne mastenr — 
that every plaok has its ^oan, every nail its shnek, 
and every drop of water in the great ocean its bow- 
ling voice— is nothing. To say that all in grand, 
and all appallinr and norrible in the last degpree, is 
nothing. Wor£i cannot express it. Thoughts can- 
not convey it. Only a dream can call it up again, 
in all its iiiry, rage, and passion.*' 



PROCESS OF COINING AT THE MINT. 

The establishment upon Tower Hill was completed 
about 181 1 , at an expense of about a quarter of a 
million of money. In the process of coining, the 
ingots are first melted in pots, when the aSoy of 
copper is added (to gold, one part in twelve ; to 
silver, eighteen pennyweights to a poxmd weight,) 
and the mixed metal cast into small bars. And now 
begin the operations of the stupendous machinery, 
which is unequalled in the mint of any other country, 
and is in every way a triumph of mechanical skiU. 
The bars, in a heated state, are first passed through 
the breaking-down rollers, which, by their tremen- 
dous crushing power, reduce them to one-third their 
former thickness, and increase them proportionately 
in their length. They are now passed through the 
cold rollers, which bring them nearly to the thickness 
of the coin required, when the last operation of this 
nature is performed by the draw-bench — a machine 
peculiar to this mint — which secures an extraordinary 
degree of accuracy and uniformity in the surface of 
the metal, and leaves it of the exact thickness de- 
sired. The cutting-machines now begin their work. 
There are twelve of th^e engines in the elegant room 
set apart for them, all mounted on the same base- 
ment, and forming a circular range. Here the bars 
or strips are cut into pieces of the proper shape and 
weight for the coining-press, and tnen taken to the 
sixing-room to be separately weighed, as well as 
sounded on a circular piece of iron, to detect any 
flaws. The protecting rim is next raised in the 
marking -room, and the pieces, after blanching and 
annealing, are ready for stamping. The coming- 
room is a magnificent-looking place, with its columns, 
and its ^reat iron beams, and the jiresses ranging 
along the solid stone basement. There are eight 
presses, each of them making, when required, sixty 
or seventy (or even more) strokes a minute , and as 
at each stroke a blank is made a perfect coin— that 
is to say, stamped on both sides, and milled at the 
edge — each press will coin between four and five 
thousand pieces in the hour, or the whole eight be> 
tween thirty and forty thousand ! And to accomplish 
these mighty results the attention of one little boy 
alone is required, who stands in a sunken place before 
the press supplying it with blanks. The bullion is 
iy»w money, and r^y for the trial of the Fix, which, 
at the mint, is a kind of tribunal of judgment between 
the actual coiners and the owners, as the greater 
trial known by the same name in the Court of Exche- 
auer is to test the (quality of the money as between 
tne master of the nunt and the people. 

Irish Patents. — Among the patents Utely granted 
for Ireland are the following : — Thomas Outhbert 
Cockson and George Bell, of me city of Dublin, mer- 
chants, for certain improved machines, which facili- 
tate the drying of malt, com, and seeds f also the 
bolting, dressing, and separatiii^ of flour, meal, and 

all other substances recpiiring to be sifted Henry 

Clarke, of Drogfaeda, ra the county of Louth, linen 
merchant, for improvements in machinery for lapping 
and folding all descriptions of fabrics, whether woven 
by hand or power. 



TO DELIA. 
Think not, mj lUr, I itrike the lyre 

For common ears, for rvdf^ fame. 
Or sing mj veriee to inspire 

An anlTersaU burning flame. 
Mo— though *tis sweet to win the praise 

Of w<»d'rlng thousands ; sweeter still 
Is the deep homage one heart pays 

To passion-breathing minsb^'s sidll. 
Oh! let thine eye of light but shine 

Upon my tme and ardent strain ; 
Let but one tender verse or line 

A place within thy bosom gain. 
And I will ask no brighter sun 

To shed its glories round my £une, 
No other gentle heart whereon 

To grave my lays or stamp my name. 
Mjf lays ! — preeumf^ous — nay, all tiiine : 

Thine, since from thee each thought doth spring ; 
Eadi happy word, eadi flight of mine, 

b wafted on thy beauty's wing. 
Each glowing thought, e'en as 1 write, 

Ks lustre borrows from thy love ; 
As does the pale-&ced queen of night 

Her radiance firom the sun above. 

EuasirA. 



THE LATE DR. MAGINN. 
We rejoice to hear that the subscriptioo for the 
widow and family of this distinguish^ Irishman, 
(one of the brighest children of geniua and wit,) 
already exceeds a thousand pounds. 

GRACE DARLING. 
This young female, whose heroic conduct in res- 
cuing the crew and passengers from the wreck of the 
Forrarshure steamer, must be iresh in public recollec- 
tion, died on the night of the 20th October, at Bam- 
burghy in the 25th year of her age. 



Whimsical Calculations. — What a noisjr crea- 
ture man would be were his voice, in proportion to 
his weight, as powerful as the grasshopper's, which 
may be heard at the distance of one sixteenth of a 
mile. The kolibri weighs about an ounce, as that of 
a man of ordinary size weighs about as much as 
4,000 kolibris. One kolibri must weigh at least as 
much as four grasshoppers. Assuming then that a man 
weighs as much as lo,000 grasshoppers, and that the 
voice of one of these may be heard at tnedistanco of one- 
sixteenth of a mile, that of a man, were it in proportion 
to his weight, would be audible at the distance of 1 ,000 
miles, and when he sneezed he would run the risk of 
bringing the house about his ears, like the walls of 
Jericho at the sound of the trumpets. Assuming, 
further, that a flea weighs a grain (which is some- 
thing aibove its real weight,) and that it is able to 
clear one inch and a-half at a spring, a man of 150 
pounds weight would, by the same rule, be able to 
make a spring over a space of 12,800 miles, and con- 
sequently leap with ease from New York to Co<diin 
China, or round the world in two jumps I 

Talent and Genius. — Talent shows me what 
another man can do ; genius acquamts me with spa.- 
cious circuits of the common nature. One is carpen- 
try ; the other is growth. To make a step into the 
world of thought is now given to but few men ; to 
make a second step beyond a first, only one in a 
country can do it ; but to carry the thought on to 
three steps, marks a great teacher. 

Forgiveness Among the ancients, forgetfulne^s 

of injuries was considers virtue ; the heathen phi- 
tosopher even said, that, to forgive one's enemies wms 
to be equal to the gods. Cato, whom all the world 
admired, said that he forgav|e CTery^oABilmt himself. 
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A SAILOR'S SHOT. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF " THE WAKE AT 8EA.** 

*• Lore—pshaw I 'tis passing strange that one can- 
not take up a book without finding some foolish thing 
m it about love. Even Addison, the wise Christian 
moralist, could not write his talented essays without 
giving us sonoething on the subject, as ifit had any 
existence save in the heated imagination of fools." 

Thus spoke the master of the Ellen, Paul George, 
as he flung down a volume of the Spectator which 
he had bc^ reading for some time previous. He 
wanted a few months of twenty, and had come to the 
very wise conclusion that, there was no such thing as 
love, because he never felt it ; just like some of our 
pretended philosophers of the day, who deny the truth 
of Christianity, because they have not experienced its 
miracles. 

** Quite right, sir — ^think so myself too, sir — here 
I am going to sea for forty years, and never knew 
any one in love, sir, but lubbers and fools," chimed 
in the old helmsman, who was also an old bachelor, 
at his side. 

" Steady, will you ? You are yawing the ship as 
ifyoor mother's name was 8." 
^ ** Aye, aye, sir — ^thought you were speaking to me, 
ar, akKMit the Flying Dutchman," resumed Old Ned, 
ts he was usually called on board. 

"I spoke of love, but not to you — ^what has it to 
do with the Flying Dutchman ?" 

"All the same, sir — they be no where but in the 
'magenation of fools." - 

" Humph ! I suppose you are right. But vfhm 
do you think of the ladies, Ned ?" 

" All pu-ates, sir, every one on 'em. All fair with- 
out—hull, spars, riggine — all within evU ;" and the 
old fellow chuckled as if he said a good thing. 
" But they are very beautiful, Ned." 
" So be 'an Italian sk^ wid a white squall in it, sir.'* 
** I would bet my ship against a crab shell, you 
werejilted, Ned." 

** 1 was,** answered the old fellow, and he gnashed 
his teeth as he said it. 

"Ha I ha I Why this moment you told me there 
was no such thing as love, and now 1 find 
yon felt its bitterness in its disappointment" 

"I was a lubber and a fool then, sir— 'twas that 
nrove me to sea.** 

" Well, well, Ned, we shall hare it all another 
*n» ; but mmd your helm now, or 111 think you 
•whbbcrstiU.*' 

George found it necessary to give this caution to 
™s old shipmate, on account of their passing through 
we narrow entrance of the magnificeili- harbour of 
K., formed as it is by the hand of nature, which has 
n»«de this country as rich in harbours, as it is in 
J^ery other blessmg of our bountiful mother. This 
k^«itiftU port is one, which the eye of a sailor would 
JTew with delight, as his anchor would rest on its 
hottom in perfect security. It cannot be less than 
«ght miles in circumference, and is sheltered on 
^^ side from the rage of the mighty Atlantic, 
^^ere around it are uie mountains with their tidl 
■etds sleepinp^ in the deep blue sky — there the fertile 
^•Beys in their verdure freshness and beauty, looking 
•» lovdv as when they came from the hand of nature's 
^od— there the lakes shining in their sparklmg love- 
less, and nemora frondea crowning each hul side. 
As the Ellen entered the harbour the sun was just 
Jjnidng behmd the chwn of hills which forms the har- 
wnr's defeoice from the stormy west ; it wore the 
Mule of fair davs in its parting salute, although in 
the morning it blew as severe a gale as when old 
<£ohi8 

** Camm conversa cu^pide montem 

Impulit in Utus, ac vend vdut agmine facto," 



and which drove the good ship that George com- 
manded into this fair port. 

** Let go the anchor — away aloft and furl the royal 
and top-gallant sails — dew the remainder up and 
leave them so ; we shall start at day-break.'* The 
commands were soon obeyed, but his intention of 
leaving K. was not fulfilled according as he said, 
and the obstacles to his doing so comprise the sub- 
ject of our story. 

Ned came aft for something. 

** Are you sleepy, Ned ?" inquired his commander. 

** No, sir — got an hour after dinner." 

•* Well, then, come down to the cabin ; you shall 
have a glass of g^og, and let me hear of that pirate ' 
who stole your heart ; but stop — I have you every 
evening — not so the bay of K. That headland 
overlooks a very pretty spot for a curlew. Yes, I 'U 
have a shot — throw out my gig there, men — a row at 
all events, if it was only to make me sleep. Boy, 
my gun, shot-bag, and powder-horn." Thus, he 
clianged his mind ; and thus, poor Ned's promised 
glass of grog seemed dashed from his lips. But an 
old sailor never gives up any thing without an effort. 

" Will I go with you, sir, to row the boat — get the 
glass of grog when I come back ?" inquired Ned. 

** Bah I you were an old pirate yourself, Ned ; 
you know I never take any one to row my boat when 
I so shoot. Mate, give Ned and all hands a glass 

OfCTOg." 

He jumped into his g^g, and was rowing off when 
Ned hailea him with — 

" Take care you don't shoot a witch, sir — ^looks a 
^nice place for them." 

" Or a Flying Dutchman, Ned — eh.** 

" Or a woman,*' continued Ned. 

" Or you, you provking - old fool," retorted he, 
laying his hand on his gun. 

" Do you know what it is Ned," said Jim Orimley, 
one of the crew, after tossing off his glass. 

«* What?" 

" I'm a handspike if-^** 

"You'll never be that good,*' interrupted Ned; 
** but t/what ?** 

" If our skipper hasn't a heart as big as that 
water cask you are at.** 

'* And you have a head as empty as it,'* snapped 
Ned, striving to get some water out of it, without 
success, for there was none in it. 

But we must follow him, who, according to Jim 
Grimley, has a heart of such large dimensions. Ou 
he flew like a bird, for some minutes, in the swift 
little gig, singing as he went, the song of a light and 
joyous heart. He stopped ; it was to ^aze upon his 
gallant little bark. There she lay motionless on the 
mirror-like surface of the water, as if resting herself 
after the labours of the morning, when the mighty 
Atlantic was tossing her on its wild wave — when 
bUlow after billow came roaring and foaming like a 
fearful host upon a hero, but who through it cut his 
way to safety and to glory. Might she not be aptly 
compared to the warrior resting after his victory ? 
*Tis said a soldier loves his horse who has carried 
him unscathed through many a field of blood ; I 
know a man loves the home of his fathers ; a lover 
the lady of his affections ; but I doubt if the objects 
of their love is more dear to them, than his ship is to 
the sailor — that is, if he sailed in her in early youth 
and at length command her as his own, and that 
she is, what few are, beautiful and good, she becomes 
dearer to him than self. He watches over her as 
a fond mother over her child. If she is bruised his 
heart is so too — if she is too heavy laden, he feels 
as if half of that which is over her proper burden was 
laid upon his heart. The mother does not, with 
more anxiety, shield her babe from the severity of 
the cold, than the sailor does his ship from the tem- 
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pest ; nor is that kind parent more anxions about her 
daughter's dress on the first night of her coming out, 
than the sailor of the cot of his ship's top-sails. 

" Lady M.," says Mrs. N., ** who is your milliner, 
yon do hare every thine so neat ? Jane's dresses are 
qnite spoiled by that Tile ManteUna." 

** I say. Captain A.," says C^ttam B., '* who made 
them roval and top.^;aUant sails of yours ? they look 
very well. I got Stichgib to do mme, and they look 
as u they were made for winnow sheets." 

After spending some time in looking on each and 
every visible part of his beautiful vessel, he rowed 
on in the direction of a larg^ and gloomy looking 
vrock, which was about one hundred yards from the 
beach. He sung *^ Life's like a ship m constant mo- 
tion'* as he rowed along. 

'* Well I am a fool truly," he exclaimed, as he 
stopped singing — ** Here I am looking for a shot and 
roaring like a sea horse, but there is nothing to 
shoot at, save the big rock." 

He rowed around the last mentioned object undl 
he got between it and the shore ; then pufied in his 
oars, took up the gun and cocked it, to oe all ready 
for letting fly at ue first bird (he did not care what 
sort) that came in his way ; but he soon grew tired. 

" There is no use stopping here — nothing to shoot 
at," he exclaimed aloud, **not even Ned's witch nor 
the fly. Hillol what's that ? There is surely nothing 
earthly can sing so sweet," he continued, as the son 
voice of an exquisite female singer fdl upon his ear. 
He was not now more than fifty yards from the shore, 
and the flood tide was fast drifting the boat ' 
towards the beach. There was not a breath 



air stirring over the smooth face of the waters-^! 
was as still as if no living object inhabited earth, 
save the singer on the shore and the hearer on the 
sea, owing partly to the gloomy nature of the place 
and the twilight fast hastening into night. He looked 
in vain for the form of the singer he now listened to 
with such breathless attention. In a few minutes 
the song was hushed, and all was silent as the grave. 
** Sailor as I am," he said, '* I must acknowledge 
that voice to be as sweet as the sound of a fair 
breeze after a long voyage, when bound for home. 
But what sound is this ? — a flock of birds ; now for it 
then." 

Bang went the gun as they flew past, low and be- 
tween him and the shore. In a moment after, a 
shriek, long and loud, and of deep anguish, burst 

rn his ear, mingling its wild cry with uie edioes of 
gun's report, and depriving George' of the right 
use of his reason for upwards of a minute ; but when 
he did recover, one wild soul-harrowing thought 
flashed across his mind. 

" Oh I God of heaven save me from this," he ex- 
claimed, as he sunk upon a thwart. ** Rash, rash, 
mad fool that I am. Did I pause for a minute, I 
would have remembered it was in the direction I 
fired I heard the singing ; but I must know the worst," 
he continued, as he grasped his paddles. Half-a- 
dozen strokes sent the boat's fore foot high and dry 
upon the beach, and, almost without knowing it, he 
rushed towards a large white rock which lay about 
thirty yards from where he landed. Reader, have 
you ever, even in dreams, believed yourself the slayer 
of one of your kind, and that one no foe to you or 
yours? — ^have you any remembrance of the soul-har- 
rowing agony with which you gazed upon the body 
of that being whom you, in imagination, bereft of 
Kfe ? If so, you may be able to form an idea of 
the state of George's mind as he looked upon the 
object which met his view now. There, her ore his 
eyes, lay, or rather reclined, in a natural seat in the 
rock, the inanimate form of a young and lovely giri. 
Now, as he gazed upon that pale face on i^hich the 
silver beams of the newly-risen moon were shining, 



lighting it as if in mockery of the light of life which 
a few momenta before shone from hc^ eyes and lit op 
every feature of her ang^l-like countenance, how 
gladly would he have exchanged places with her. Oh 1 
uie despair and maddening grief which rent his seal 
at that moment 1 they have left a witness behhid-^ 
wrinkles, which only furrow the brow of age, are the 
characters used by them to write upon his orow they 
had been in his heart. 

At such moments men think with the rapidity of 
lightning. A thought flashed across the mind of G. 
thMi she might not be dead, but only in a faint. With 
a cry of joy he sprung upon his feet, (for he had 
been kneeling at her side,) and rushed towards the 
sea : he drew his boot from his foot — filled it with 
water ; in a moment he was again at her side, sprink- 
ling the briny liquid upon her face, and chafing her 
temples and hands. He was now partly convmced 
that she had only fainted, as he could perceive no 
marks of blood upon any part of her person. Just 
now abreeie sprung up, as if sent by Heaven to assbt 
him in his effbrts to restore her to life. Oh I never 
did the fond wife, awaiting the crisis to pass which 
would consip^ the husband of her heart to the tomb 
or restore him to her arms, watch with more anxiety, 
and pray for the signs of hope, than G. did for some 
mark of returning animation from her over whom he 
now bent. Almost half an hour passed away (it 
seemed like half a year) before he heard one faint, 
long-drawn sigh. Do we not generally attadi to a 
. .sign the idea of pain ? — but never did the bridegroom 
^■■cten to the merry marriage bell, nor the mother to 
^InHe first lisping accents of her first-bom,with half the 



Joy that G. did to that sigh. She stirs I— moves one 
hand ! — and, joy 1 opens her eyes ! — but sec'i him not, 
for he stepped behind the rock, lest the sight of a 
stranger should cause a relapse. He could plainly 
see her. At length she raisea her head, and looked 
around : in a few minutes afterwards she spoke and 
said — 

** Where am I, mother ? — come here — I cannot sec 
you, mother — ^what brought the sea here ? — I had a 
fearful dream !" 

She then seemed to think a moment, and, after having 
done so, continued in a stronger voice — 

** Yes, a shot fired at me ; it struck my bonnet, I 
know ; but I do not feel any pain ; I cannot be 
wounded." 

** My God I I thank you for this mercy !" mebially 
exclaimed George. He was interrupted in his mental 
thanksgivmg by the sound of the lady's voice — 

** I am not able to go home," she said ; *' what 
shall I do ? I am scarcdy able to move." 

" Young lady I" answered George, appearing too 
abruptly before her ; and what he feared a relapse 
was almost the consequence. She arose frook her 
seat, and would have fallen to the earth, had he not 
caught her in his arms. He then said, in the softest 
voice he could command — 

*' I am a sailor, young lady, and a stranger. You 
wish to go home — I will see you there if you permit 
me, or leave you if you fear me." 

The hand that was presented against his broaat 
was withdrawn, as she enquired in an anxioas votoe, 

" Will you, then, see me home, and in safety ; or 
to my aunt's house in the village ?" 

** With mat pleasure, madam." 

*' Oh, thank you ; my mother will be alarmed ; 
your arm. Come, now, and let us hasten there." 

In silence they walked up the beach. Qeor^'s 
heart was too full to speak ; she was the first to 
break silence. 

" Have you heard a shot, sir." 

" I have, madam." He did not like to say that it 
was himself who fired it. 
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**I wonder who it is I have' injured — the shot was 
fired at me and stmck my bonnet." 

"But not yourself?" 

"No, thank God. I beHere I fainted— bnt yon 
are aware of that.*' 

" I am." 

" My h/oe and hands were wet, and the strings of 
my bonnet loose. Yon it was who restored me to 



" What I done is too trifling to mention." 

" There is a God above us, young sailor ; He saw 
yoo, though I did not ; He will reward you ; I can 
oolj be grateful.'* 

" Do not mention it, madam." 

" You belong to that ship in the bay ?" 

"1 command her." 

** I was watching her and a boat that left her, and 
listoiing to a song that was sung by the rower of 
that boat, that detained me so long on the beach." 

They had now reached a respectable looking house. 

" My aunt lives here," she continued ; ** she will 
send her car home with me, as I am unable to walk 
there, and unwilling to trouble you farther ; farewell, 

MT." 

"Farewell, madam." 

She offered her hand, which he raised to his lip8> 
and departed for the beach. 

George felt the usual exhaustion after unusual ex- 
citemait, as he walked slowly do^'n to the shore in 
starch of Ins boat. Having found her, he stood for 
a few minutes by the water's edge, with one hand 
resting upon her stem head. All the incidents o 
the last hour passed in review before his mind's eye 
the shot — the shriek — her inanimate form — his de- 
spair—the sigh. Instinctively his eyes wandered 
towards the rock where they were so lately, as if they 
would see her there still. He shuddered at all the 
men which he had escaped, as if by a miracle. 

" Fool that I am, must I never learn wisdom but 
hf awful and dangerous lessons?" he exclaimed 
aload. " Had I only thought for a moment, I should 
have recollected that it was in the direction I fired, 
from which the singing came. Oh ! oh ! old Ned, 
your warning not to shoot a woman," he continued, 
as he rowed fast for his ship, " was too soon forgot- 
ten ; I really believe that old fellow possesses the 
gift of second sifi^ht." 

" EQen ahoy. He was now nearly alongside. 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

** Ready a painter for this boat." 

"All ready, sir, and a basket to hold the birds,** 
«sweredoldNed. 

"Heave then — so. Haul up alongside; take this 
g'nu'' 0. sprang upon the deck. " Slack away 
^boat, and make fast. Why don't you do what 
you are told?" 

**rv8t get the birds, sir — in the boat, still, sir,'* 
r«tpoBded Ned. 

"Shot nothing, Ned.*' 

"No, didn't yon, sir— no witch, sir?" 

" Nor the Flying Dutchman. Ned." 

" Nor a worn— ^ 

" Silence, sir I" interrupted his captab, in a stem 
voice ; ** you must be more particular in selecting 
yoor time for the intrusion of your folly on me." 

" Bee pardon, sir ; meant no offence, sir," said the 
poor fellow, as he now made fast the painter. 

George went below, flung himself into a chair, 
^^rdered some coffee, and, while he was sipping it, 
little dreamt that the following conversation took 
place amone his jacks in the galley : — 

"1 say, Ned," says Tom Browne, "that was a 
dron sUp of a breidcer you got from the skipper over 
the bows just now, when you thought to come over 
^ with the Flying Dutchman." 

"Tis little of t£it I'll stand, anyhow," answered 






Ned ; ** but, Tom, you ought to remember that his toe 
and your counter are old aoquaintanoee, before you 
flung the sldpper's harsh words in my teeth." 

This raised a loud laugh at Tom's expense. 

*' Right, Ned \ but he gave me a stiff glass of 
brandy to cure the wound he made on my feelins," 
said I'om with a bow, for he prided himself as being 
by far the politest man in the ship. " But, indeed, 
I deserved what I resaved, for msJcing his dog jump 
overboard afther an ouldhat, and the ship goiu' away 
at the rate of eleven knots, with studdin* saik alow 
and aloft, which had all to be taken in to heave her to." 

" Clap a stopper on all that slack jaw," chimed in 
Jack Dermot ; ** yon have paid out enongh of that 
humbug. Did any o' yees mmd how pale the skipper 
looked when he came on board ? Blow me if his mce 
wasn't as white as the new fore-royal." 

** I did," answered Joe Sweetman ; " and, itfter he 
spoke to Ned, he seemed to forget all about it." 

** I'll bet a penny," said John Edwards, " he seen 
a ghost ; he looked for all the world like our Kate 
the night she saw Ann Walshe's fetch." 

" Come, come, my tars," interrupted Ned, who 
thought more of the captain's pale looks than any 
man on board, but said nothing on the subject, '* 'tis 
time for hammock. You are aware the skipper said 
we were for sea at day dawn, and I think he'll keep 
his word, if he saw all the ghosts in K." 

They turned in, and were soon in possession of 

Tir'd nature's sweet restorer — ^bulmy sleep." 
pt so thdr captain ; his mind still dwelt on his late 
^ enture ; and, as the effects of the anguish whioh 

endured were wearing by degrees from his heart, 
feeKngs of a pleasing nature ** seemed anxious to 
take up their abode there." That she was a most 
lovely girl, no person could deny; that she was 
well educated and respectable, were evident ; that 
she was a little romantic, was admitted also. After 
spending an hour in convincing himself for the thou- 
sandth time in his life, that it was impossible he could 
ever fall in love, the blood rushed to nis temples when 
he found, that in the catalogue of his female acquain- 
tances whom he believed he could not love, she could 
not be included. 

** I will stop to-morrow, in order to see if she re- 
ceived no injury from her fright ; but the forenoon 
will do for that business — I can proceed to sea after one 
o'clock. Pho I what right have I to stop ? — common 
politeness ; bah 1 who expects common politeness f^om 
a sailor ? — well, then, common humanity. If she re- 
ceived any injury, it was from m^* ; therefore I ought 
to stop ;" and thus he reasoned himself into his dead- 
ing to stop for a few hours the following day in order 
to see her a^ain He then went to bed, and was soon 
dreaming of shots and shrieks, vows and rings, 
** And A thoosand other fo<dlsh things." 
(To be continued.) 

Raw Materials and Labour. — A pound of 
iron costs one halfpenny ; it is converted into steel ; 
that steel is cast into watch-springs, every one of 
which is sold for half-a-guinea, and weighs only the 
tenth of a grain. After deducting for waste, there 
are in a pound weight 7,000 grains ; it, therefore, 
affords steel for 7i>)000 watch springy, the value of 
which, at half-a-guinea each, is 95,000 guineas. 

Method of Preventing the Destructite 

Ravages of Caterpillars, &c. on Fruit Trees 

Submit Indian-rubber to the action of heat till it 
losses all solidity, and becomes a viscid juice. With 
this saturate twine, which bind round the stem 
of the tree in various parts — this will effectually pre- 
vent the insects getting up. The value of three- 
pence is sufficient for the protection of twenty fruit 
trees. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

The Hon. Francis North, 



created 
Earl of Guilford, was several times marrieJ, and had 
rather a numerous family. Lord Frederick North, 
many years Prime Minister to George the Third, was 
his eldest son, and the subject of our memoir his 
eldest daughter. Both were deprived of maternal 
care when they most required it, and both were con- 
signed to the same foster-mother during their infancy. 
Of the life, public and private, of the former, Lord 
Brougham has ftimishea ample details in his ** States- 
men of George the Third.** Of the eventful history 
of the latter, the pen has been as silent as the g^ave 
which entombs her remains. 

Be it, then, the task of the writer of this unvar- 
nished narrative to rescue her memory from obscu- 
rity. Her early days were spent under the roof of 
her mother's immediate relative, near Grosvenor- 
square, London, where she received an education 
suitable to the position in society she appeared des- 
tined to fill. At twelve or fourteen years of age she 
became an inmate of Bushv-house, Middlesex, the 
then residence of the Earl of HiUifax, whose daugh- 
ters, the Ladies Montague, watched over her young 
womanhood with anxious solicitude. The Earl of 
Halifax, being at that time (1748) one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, was in the habit of being waited 
upon in matters appertaining to his office by a ^oung 
man named Brett, nephew of Sir W. Smith, a 
London merchant, who offered her his hand. Mr. 
Brett, though respectably connected, and havii 



customer to her husband, and recommended his 
friends to follow his example. With these exceptions, 
and now and then a small present through ao un- 
known hand, she was completely severed from and 
neglected by her own noble, high-minded relatives, 
and sunk into the gjave about the year 1790, at the 
age of 62, having about five years before lost her hus- 
band by death, and subsequently became so reduced 
in circumstances, as to be compelled to part with 
her jewellerv, among which was a valuable ring, 
given to her by Charles Spencer, Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who married her cousin. 

Mr. Brett, her ** first love,'* it may be added, rose to 
eminence in point of position, having become member 
for Sandwich, and one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
during the coalition ministry of Lord North and Mr. 
Fox, in 1782, but, it is understood, died unmarried, 
probably out of respect for the lady whom an affec- 
tionate regard on the part of her well-meaning 
friends had debarred him of, owing to his then infe- 
rior station in life — Preston Pilot, 

The preceding sketch is Tery striking, bat the 
reverse of fortune, as illustrated by the foDovring 
fact, b still more so: — Mrs. Wyndymere died in 
Emanuel Hospital, London, in December, 1772, at 
the age of 108. She was cousin to Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne, and had been fifty years in the hospital. 
Strange reverse of fortune, that the cousin of two 



iJrett, though respectably connected, and havin^iS''^'^' «°<* **^® ^»««» *>^ » >^"ff' ^^'>'^^ *^»^« ^^^ 
good worldly prospects before him, was neverthele^BP^J y^^rs mdebted to the tender mercies of an alms- 
not considered or suitable station to espouse ^i^ioi 
daughter of an ear], and she was therefore sent down 



to Preston to break off the acquaintance. After re- 
maining here for some weeks under the care of two 
ladies named Astley, whose father was Mayor at the 
time, and lived at the entrance to Chapel-walk, 
Fishergate, she received an intimation that Mr. 
Brett, supposing she had gone to France, had set 
out in quest of her, and had oeen drowned in crossing 
from Dover to Calais. 

Believing the statement, and much distressed in 
mind at the supposed sad event, she immediately 
returned to I^ondon, and related her troubles to her 
foster-mother ; observing at the same time, that as 
her friends had deprived her of the object of her 
warmest affections, she would accept the first offer 
that was made to her. Her foster-mother having a 
nephew then lodging with her from Preston, with a 
▼iew to improvement in his business, she communi- 
cated to him what the unhappy lady had stated. He 
made her an offer accordingly, and in three days 
they were married at Keith's Chapel, May-fair. 

A few months afterwards the young couple quitted 
London, and she became the mistress of the identical 
house in Fishergate now occupied by Mr. Taylor, 
seedsman, which descended to her husband on the 
death of his father, and where she gave birth to 12 
children, five of whom (daughters) have died within 
the last ten years, and one still survives, and lives in 
Preston. 

Harsh and unforgiving as it may appear, it is yet 
the fact, that this marriage (imprudent certainly 
under the circumstances) for ever cut her off from her 
former friends and acquaintances, not one of whom 
ever exchanged a single word with her afterwards, 
except Sir Roger Burgoyne, who married her par- 
ticular friend, Lady Frances Montague, and who 
accidentally met her in London. Lord Strange, who 
then represented the county, and resided occasionally 
at the family mansion in Church-street, also recog- 
nised her after she had become a resident in Preston. 
He had known her when a girl, living with her rela- 
tives near his own residence in London, and evinced 
his sympathy at her altered position, by becoming a 



ouse! 

Reflections. — Going to dinner the other day we 
saw a little codger, about two years old, sitting' in a 
wheelbarrow and trymg to wheel himself. It stmck 
us that many people in this world are often caught 
in the same act, and we shall think so hereafter. 
When we see a business man trusting every thing to 
his clerks, and continually seeking his own amuse- 
ment — always absent from his counting-house, and 
yet expecting to get along, he's sitting in a wheel- 
barrow and trying to wheel himself. When we see a 
professional man oetter acquainted with 'every thing 
else than his profession, always starting some new 
scheme, and never attenduig to his calling, his ward- 
robe and credit will soon designate him as sitting in 
a wheelbarrow and trying to wheel himself. When 
we see a farmer with an over-abundance of "hired 
help," trusting every thing to their management, his 
fences ddwn, implements out of repair, and land suf- 
fering for want of proper tillage — too proud or too 
lazy to turn off coat and go to work— he's sitting in 
a wheelbarrow trying to wheel himself. When we 
see a mechanic run half a square every day to borrow 
a newspaper, and may be have to wait ten or fifteen 
minutes before he can get it, we shall suspect that 
the time he loses would soon pay the subscription, 
and consider him sitting in a wheelbarrow and trying 
to wheel himself. When we see a man busily engag^ed 
in circulating scandal concerning his neighbour, we 
infer that he is pretty deep in the mud himself, and 
is sitting in a wheelbarrow and trying to wheel him 
self out. 

Winter Thou hoary sire of seasons I Clad in 

thine icy dress and locks of snow, thou makest the 
most of thy brief reign, and scattereth thy benumb- 
ing influence around the earth. Scenes which a 
short time since were clothed with verdue, and ex- 
haled fragrance, are now by thee made drear and deso. 
late — covered with ice and snow ; vegetation seems 
dead, the whole face of nature a barren wild ; and 
the solitary wanderer pursues his cheerless and un- 
certain way, over hill and dale, bereft of those useful 
land-marks which should guide^-hja uneven steps. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF FISH. 
Fbh are peaceful animals ; happy in themselveH, 
and for the most part harmonising together, without 
any general display of savage cruelty or malignant 
passions. Such as are appointed to be food of others, 
die in that way. and are sought and taken for that 

Sorpose, when the appetite actuates, but no farther. 
tut they cannot be justly stigmatised as voracious 
for this habit, more than ourselves for taking and 
eating them, and cattle, sheep, fowls, game, venison, 
and other living creatures. We are carnivorous, but 
not voracious. We kiD and cook the animals we feed 
on ; but we have no malice, or ill-will, or hostility in 
sueh action or diet, any more than in plucking the 
apple, grinding the corn, or boiling the potatoe. It 
is, therefore, unjust to impute peculiar voracity and 
destnictiveness to these tribes, because some feed 
on smaller fish, and others on the moUuscie, worms, 
and insects that they 6nd. These latter animals ap- 
pear to be as specially provided for such as use them 
as sings and caterpillars are for birds, and grass for 
cattle ; for, at particular seasons, the ocean is made 
to swarm with them for no other visible purpose than 
thatthe fish may derive nutrition from them. The 
moUnscffi, which supply so many of the natives of the 
sea with their subsistence, are therefore endowed with 
a power of multiplication which, as in several other 
cases, astonishes us by its amount. It is the abun- 
dance of these petty invertebrated animals, of various 
^«w, so sedulously provided for the nutriment of 
the fish, which •onstitutes that luminous appearance, 
or phosphorescence of the s^a, which so often snr- 
yraes and delights the mariner on his watch in his 
i^tly navigation. If some species of fish are 
S^U J**^"8:t which is not by any means an authen- 
ticated fact, they would but resemble the graminivo- 
roos quadrupeds, who pass their day in browsing 
JJ? i"j''®®^^°^ rumination ; neither can be fitly 
jranded as voracious in such perpetual mastication; 
jor what animal is milder or more inoffensive 
™ the tranquil, though ever-eating tow, who 
wkes one hundred pounds of grass in a-day? 
Bnt tWe are some facts which indicate that the fish 
Jave been much misconceived in this respect ; and 
«at, however it may be with some particular classes, 
^ far greater number take less food, and live with 
pleasore, and apparently from choice, longer without 
y ascertainable quantity of it, than any other tribes 
« animals that we know of. The gold and silver 
n8h in our vases seem never to want any food ; they 
** often seen for months without any apparent 
noori^ment. Even the pike, which has been so 
^h branded as a devouring glutton, fattens on total 
***tiMoce. The salmon, although it comes in such 
multitudes from the ocean into the rivers, yet, when 
pPcped, is never found to have any nutritive substance 
^ rts ^mach — an evidence of their taking none in 
Jj*t period of their existence ; for the herrings, when 
they shoal, are found, on being opned, to have fed 
••rgely on the sea caterpillar in their voyage. The 
aniprey tribe are confessedly small, or no eaters. 
kL ***^ °^ ^^* ^^^ would lead to the inquiry, 
Whether the greater migority of the finny tribe do 
nof, for the larger part of their existence, content 
i^emselves with the nutrition they exact from water 
^ ^thout any additional substance, 
of S^ ^^ ^^ harmless character of the fish class 
°^&» >n its general prevalence, is impressively 
wiubited by most of its largest tribes. The great 
I^^P«nland whale pursues no other animal ; leads an 
pensive life ; and is harmless in proportion to its 
^gth to do mischief. The massy sturgeon is of 
«« lame gentle natwre. The formidable narwhal, 
i f*^ unicorn, with all its size and powerful weapon 
« wence, displays the same disposition. The Oro. 
*>oko manaii, which has been found so huge in bulk, 



that twenty-seven men could not draw it out of the 
water, and the others of this tribe, of which some are 
twenty-eight feet long, and weigh eight thousand 
pounds, are likewise gentle and peaceable animals. 
These mightier chief of the finny nation are the true 
representatives of its general character. All are for 
the most part the same mild, playful, animated, and 
unoffending beings; and have been so designed and 
organised, nabited and stationed, as to be continually 
of this placid temperament Turner* s History, 



MORN. 



Ris^, rise, ye slumberers, rise ! 

See how mom dons her sheen ! 
Glancing on earth with her beaming eyes 
And sweeping her train through the dusky skies 

Like a brilliant eastern Queen ; 
Grimly and darkly the shades retire 
Like slaves, as she waves her hand. 
As if they feared her gathering ire. 
And shrank at her proud command. 
The fisir earth smiles. 
And her thousand isles 
Seem to start tvom the glitteriog sea, 
At if Just born 
To greet the mom 
With mirth and with minstrelsy. 
Freshly and gaily the breezes sweep 

Her path with their airy wing ; 
To her gates the watchful sunbeams leap. 
Around her a careful guard to keep. 
With their lances glittering. 
Rich music swells 
From hills and deUs, 
As she rolls in her glorious car ; 
All, aU is rife 
With joy and life. 
As she spreads her reign a&r. A. B. 



A Good Daughter I— There are other ministers 
of love more conspicuous than her, but none in 
which a gentler spirit dwells, or to which the heart's 
warm requitals morejoyfully respond. There is no com- 
parative estimate or a parent's love for one or another 
child. There is little which he needs to covet, to 
whom the treasure of a good child has been given. 
But a son's occupation and pleasures carry him more 
abroad, and he resides more amongst temptations, 
which hardly permit the affection wat is rollowing 
him, perhaps over half the globe, to be wholly un- 
mingled with anxiety, until the time when he comes 
to relinquish the shelter of his father's roof for one 
of his own ; whUe a good daughter is the steady light 
of her parent's house. Her idea is indissolubly con- 
nected with that of his happy fireside. She is his 
morning sunlight and his evening star. The grace 
and vivacity and tenderness of her sex have their 
place in the mighty sway which she holds over his 
spirit. The lessons of recorded wisdom which he 
reads with her eyes, come to his mind with a new 
charm as blended with the beloved melodv of her 
voice. He scarcely knows wearmess which her song 
does not make him forget, or gloom which is proof 
against the young brightness of her smile. Sne is 
the pride and ornament of his hospitality, and the 
gentle nurse of his sickness, and the constant agent 
m those nameless, numberless acts of kindness, which 
one chieflv cares to have rendered because they are 
unpretending but expressive proofs of love. And 
then what a cheerful sharer she is, and what ao able 
lightener of her mother's cares ! What an ever- 
present delight and triumph to a mother's affection ! 
Oh, how little do those daughters know of the power 
which Ood has committed to them, and the happiness 
God would have them enjoy, who do not every time 
that a parent's eye rests upon them, bring rapture to 
a parent's heart I 
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REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE. 

FUNERAL OF KINO HENBT YTU, 

The following incident, connected with the obsequies 
of Henry VIIL, (which we extract from Miss Strick- 
land's *' Lives of the Qaeens of EngUnd,") caiinot 
be read without a shudder : — 

•* The body of the king being carried to Windsor to 
be buried, stood all night among the broken walls of 
Sion, and there the leaden coffin being cleft by the 
shaking of the carriage, the pavement of the church 
was wetted with Henry's blood. In the morning 
came plumbers to solder the coffin, under whose feet — 
I tremble while I write it (says the author) — * was 
suddenly seen a dog creeping, and licking up the 
king's blood. If you ask me liow I know this, I 
answer, William GreviUe, who could scarcely drive 
away the dog, told me, and so did the plumber also.* 
It appears pretty certain that the sleepy mourners 
and choristers bad retired to rest after the midnight 
dirges were sung, leaving the dead king to defend 
himself as best 1^ might from the assaults of his 
ghostly enemies, and some people might think they 
made their approaches in a cufrish form. It is 
scarcely, however, to be wondpred that a circum- 
stance so frightful should have excited feelings of 
superstitious horror, especially at such a time and 
place ; for this desecrated convent had been the prison 
of his unhappy queen, Katharine Howard, whose 
tragic fate was fresh in the minds of men ; and, by a 
singular coincidence, it happened that Henry 'a corse 
rested there the very day after the fifth anniversary 
of her execution. There is a class of writers, too, 
who regard the accident which has just been related, 
SLA a serious fulfilment of friar Peyto's denunciation 
against Henry, from the pulpit of Greenwich church, 
in 1533, when that daring preacher compared him to 
Ahab, and told htm to his face, ** that the dogs 
would in like manner lick his blood !" 



Thjb First Corse. — In the transgression of our 
first parents there was involved that dreadful penalty 
which has since passed upon all men. Death followed 
sin. And very soon, by a mysterious dispensation, 
was beheld, prostrate in the dust, what was a new 
and strange spectacle to angels and to men — the 
martyred Abel's lifeless body — the first human 
corse. Oh, what an object for man's observation 1 
What a witness to the mournful fact and melancholy 
consequences of the fall ! That first lifeless body 
reveals to us the evil of sin, and interprets God's 
threatening denounced against it. It speaks to us 
with deep solenmity, volumes of divine truth. Let 
him that readeth understand. 

Genios. — There are so many sources of enjoyment 
open to genius, that in no condition can they be all 
dried up. To love the beautiful hi all things is a high 
privilege; and feelings of rapture, as of awe, maybe 
extracted from objects which only impress ordinary 
minds with pain and terror. If the calm lake, the 
green viUIey, and the .pale primrose soothe us with 
sweet pictures of peace — the stormy ocean, the rifted 
rock, and the blasted ti*ee, can and do stir us with 
deep delight. 

(JtTNPOWDER. — Before the invention of gunpowder, 
the number of castles erected chiefly as places of se- 
curity was very great; but since, few have been 
built, and these have not been as places of defence. 
There were 1,100 castles built in England between 
the years 1140 and 1154. 

Right next time — ** Oh, my dear sir." said a 
poor sufferer to a dentist, ** that is the second wrong 
tooth vou have pulled out 1" *• Very sorry, sir," said 
the blundering operator, **but as there were only 
three altogether when I began, I'm sure to be right 
next time 1" 



THE IMTERVIBW.^A FRAOMBNT. 

BT THOMAS rUBLOK*. 

Slowlj Around the guiding dame 
Three airy fbnne attendant canie~> 
The flrtt, if judged by looks alone, 

Seem'd aa an iniknt free from lUi ; 
Her winning air, her thrilling tooe. 
Might eoax a cherub frtND hie throne ; 
But heaven, to whom the heart is known. 

Could only say what dwelt within. 
The seoood sylph disclosed to view 
Two laughing eyes of roguish hue ; 
Around her lips, when she chanc'd to smUe, 

A dang'rous dimple appear'd to pligr : 
She look'd Uke a thief who could weU begnUe^ 
For her glance Just led one for awhile. 

And led them but astray. 
The third appear'd, nor curl'd nor lac'd. 
And sure no pencil erer trac'd 
A mien with milder beauty grac'd ; 
And sure no diisel cut, of old, 
A form of purer, ikirer mould : 
Each tintthu loveliness might own 
8eem'd resting in that ftee alone. 
Yes, we m«y love the lily's glow, 

Or say iu leaf is soft and clear— 
Still we Qu^ mark the falling snow. 
Or praise the rose about to blow ; 

Bnt all their shades were mingled here. 



The WAT to be happy — Cut yourcoat according 
to your cloth, is an old maxim, and a wi^e one ; and 
if people will only square their ideas according to 
their circumstances, now much happier might we all 
be ! If we could come down a peg or two in our no- 
tions, in accordance with our wanmg fortunes, hap- 
piness would be always within our reach. It is tbe 
longing for more than we have, the envying of those 
who possess that more, and the wish to appear ia the 
worm of more consequence than we really are, which 
destroy our peace of mind, and eventually lead to 
ruin. 

Cutting Teeth. — A person mentioning the re- 
markable fact of a gentleman aged seventy-nine har- 
ine cut two new teeth — " Poh I" mumbled an old 
lady, who had none left, " I ciU all mine more than 
three years ago I'* 

Sufferers in Naval warfare The number 

ofpensioners in Greenwich hospital at this time is 
2,710 ; among whom are 732 maimed : namely, with 
loss of right arm 12, left arm 8— total 20 ; both legs 
3. right leg 29, left leg 36— total 68 ; both eyes 61, 
right eye 4i, left eye 45— total 150 ; ruptured on both 
sides 162, right side 152, left side 175, umbilical 5— 
total 494. Grand total, 732. 

Origin of the term "Yankee.**— The current 
American term, " Yankee,'* was a cant or favourite 
word with one Jonathan Hastings, a settlor at Cam- 
bridge, North America, about the year 1713. The 
inventor used it to express excellency. For instance, 
a " Yankee good horse,'* or " Yankee cider," mean 
an excellent horse, and excellent cider. The students 
of a neighbouring college were accustomed to hire 
horses of Jonathan ; their intercourse with him, and 
bis use of the word on all occasions, led them to adopt 
it, and they gave him the name of ** Yankee Jona- 
than.** It was dispersed by the collegians througboot 
New England, until it became a settled term of re- 
nroach to all New Englanders, and eventually to ill 
North Americans. 

A Hint to Smiths.— The cutting of bars of 
iron or pipes with the chisel is a laborious and tardy 
process. By the following mode the same end b at- 
tained more speedily, easily, and neatly : — Brmg the 
iron to a white heat, and thefl, fixing it in a vice, 
apply the common saw, which, without beinff turned 
in the edge or injured in any respect, will divide it 
as easily as if ibifi^feAy^JBOOgle 



TEMPERANCE, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 



ANCIENT IRISHCUSTOM— DESTRUCTION 
OF WOLVES. 
We have been faroured, through the kindness of a 
friend, with the first part of the " Memoirs of Miss 
M. Nevill/' written by herself, from which we extract 
the following interesting passage : 

"Mr, Bowerman's estate of Cooline, near Charlerille, 
in the county of Cork, was held on the tenure of his 
payme a fine of thirty wolves* heads to the crown. 
Mrs. NeviU remembers well her father going out to 
hunt the wolves, and his having armour for lus horse 
»nd for his lep, with a long spear, a pair of pistols 
and a dirk. He used to go out accompanied by a 
large train of servants, well mounted and armed in 
the same manner, and had two wolf dogs, who gene- 
rally disabled the animal before h e could come to close 
onarters; but if he did, he was soon dispatched, as 
the wounds from the bite of a welfare generally mor- 
tal. A certain number of * wolf boys * were kept to give 
timely notice of their approach. Mr. Bowerman's 
exertions banished them altogether, and after his death 
this fine was commuted for a quit-rent of about four- 
teen pounds sterling. In one of these excursions Mr. 
Bowerman was slightly wounded, but his horse was 
dreadfully torn, so as to be shot afterwards, to end 
his misery. If the wolf was disposed to spring at 
the hunter, his progress was arrested at once by 
a goat skin, which each man carried loose before him 
•cross his saddle ; at any emergency it was thrown 
adroitly over the wolfs head, and while he was strug- 
gling to free himself he was shot by one of the hunters, 
borne of the attendants carried a hatchet to cut ofif the 
bead of the animal, and implements to flay it, the 
8km being considered valuable and frequently used 
for muffs and lining for cloaks. The dogs were so 
well trained, they stood off till all these operations 
were performed, and then the carcass was given 
them for a prey. Durmg these excursions the ladies 
of the family prepared all manner of things for the 
wounded, and had divers applications ready, both for 
nian and beast, on the return of the hunters. Every 
gentleman, in those days, had a surgeon or physician 
ui his house, as a part of his establishment, who had 
his own apartments and servant separate, and under 
hB du-ectiona all the medical arrangements were 
performed." 
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Motion — The common watdi, it is said, beats or 
ticks 17, 160 times an hour. This is 41 1 ,840 a day— 
'^,424,|^ti year, allowmg the year to be 365 days 
^u 6 hours. Sometimes watches vdU run with care 
?!!® "wjdredyears. In that case it would last to beat 
'3,042,456,000 times I The watch is made of hard 
'^^tal ; but there is a curious machme made of some- 
thing Dot so hard as brass or steel — it is not much 
harder than the flesh of your arm— yet, it will beat more 
^han 5,000 times an hour— 120,000 times a day— and 
4'5,830,0UO times a year ! It will sometimes, though 
hot often, last 100 years ; and when it does, it beats 
4,843,000,000 times I One might think this last ma- 
chine, soft as it is, would wear out sooner than the 
fither ; but it does not. You have this little machine 
about you. You need not feel in your pocket, for it 
•snot there. It is in your body ; youcanfeelitbeat; 

It IS— your HEART I 

Female Influence — When Livia had attained 
such an ascendancy over her husband, Augustus, that 
he could hardly refuse her anything, though Emperor 
of the world, miaiy of the married ladies of Rome 
*ere anxious to know the secret and the source of her 
success—** I rule by obeying I" she replied. 

Newspapers in America In the United States 

here are 138 daily, 141 weekly, 115 semi and 
^"•weekly newspapers, and 227 periodicals I 



LIFE. 



Like the waves of the sea ia this troublesome life. 

Ever changing it seems — ever new — 
-And man, like a bark, borne on bj its strife, 

With a &r distant haven in view. 
The stnofe winds of fortune may waft ns at will. 

And its changes awaken alarm ; 
But the haven we steer for is tranquil and still. 

And its harbour secure from the storm. 
The beautiful rose looks more beautiful yet. 

In the morning refreshed by the dew ; 
But ite lustre soon fades, and it seems to regret 

That it ever so flourishing grew. 
In the mom of youth, in the spring-time of life* 

Man as fiur and as promising grows, 
But the troubles and cares in this worid of strife 

Nips his beauty and youtii like the rose. 
How transient this life 1— 'tis ikst fleeting away- 
Revived like the bud by a shower ; 
We are buoyant with hope and new prospects to-day— 

To-morrow, cut down like the flower I 
And the winter of years will soon lay in the tomb^ 

That in summer looks lovely and bright ; 
But in time the buds shoot — through eternity bloom 

In the regions of Heavenly light. 
Some are happy and heedless, tho* fortune should frown • 

Resigned and content with their lot ; ' 

Looking forth to a bright and an Heavenly crown. 

Where earth's perishing joys are forgot. 

Exxis. 

Solitude — What mistakes people have fallen into 
when writing about solitude ! A man leaves a town 
for a few months, and goes with a wife and family 
wid a travelling library into some solitary glen 
Fnends are perpetually visiting him from afar, or the 
neighbonnng gentrv leaving their cards, whilst his 
servant boy ndes daily to the post village for his 
letters and newspapers. And call yon that solitude ? 
The whole world is with you morning, noon, and 
mght But go by yourself, without book or friend, 
and live a month in the hut at the head of Glenevis 
Go at dawn amonp the cliffs of yonder pme forest! 
and wait there till night hangs her moon-lamp in 
heaven. Commune with your own soul— and be still 
Let the images of departed years rise, phantom-like! 
of their own awful accord, from the darkness of your 
memory, and pass away into the wood gloom or the 
mountain mist. Will conscience dread such spectres ? 
Will you quake before them, and bow down your 
head on the mossy root of some old oak, and sob in 
the stem silence of the haunted place ? Thouehts 
feelmgs, passions, spectral deeds, will come rusldnff 
around your lair, as with the sound ofthewinffsof 
innumerous birds— ay, many of them like birds of 
pr^, to gnaw your very heart. How many duties 
midischarged I How many pleasures devoured I 
How many sms hugged ! How many wickednesses 
perpetrated I The desert looks more erim. the 
heavon lowers, and the sun, like God's own eye 

stares m upon your conscience Professor Wilson! ' 

Embalming in New Zealand.— The New Zea- 
landers have a method of embalming their dead, that 
is a ciwtom not peculiar to themselves, though tho 
method they undertake to perform it maybe. The 
head and body is eviscerated, and cooked in an oven 
after the native method of preparing for preservation 
the head of an enemy, after which the body is well 
stuffed with flax scraped carefully. These native 
mummies have answered the purposes of the era- 
balmers for many years, but the custom is only prac 
tised to the south of the East Cape, where the oritri- 
nal manners of the people have been less tinged, if 
not wholly unaltered, by the connecUon formed 
with Europeans. 
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FARM PRODUCE IN IRELAND. 

The model farm at Olasneviii, near Dublin, is con- 
ducted on the improved system of green cropping and 
house feeding. The farm contains fifty-two statute 
acres, and is conducted on a scientific rotation : on 
it are kept during the year twenty-two head of cattle, 
with three horses. It supplies on an average ninety 
persons during the year witn farm produce, such as 
milk, butter, potatoes, vegetables, &c. &c., and the 
farming establishment with pork, besides a number of 
private families with the above articles : a consider, 
able quantity of vegetables are carried to market, 
and all kinds of grain, which is abundant. There is 
at present a crop of oats upon the farm, the produce 
of fourteen and a half British acres ; it is secured in 
eight stacks, and is estimated by the best judges to 
be eaual to the average produce of fifty acres. It 
st-ooa perfectly close to the ground, averaged six to 
seven and a half feet in height, the head and ear cor* 
responding. The other crops, potatoes, turnips, 
Italian rye-grass, &c. &c., of like quality. The ma- 
nager conducts the farm on his account, pays £257 
7s. 8d. per annum of rent, besides other expenses, 
amountmg in all to upwards of £400 per year ; and 
we are informed and believe that he realises a very 
handsome sum from it besides. He labours and ma- 
nages it almost exclusively by a number of boys, 
agricultural pupils, and teachers, who are there in 
training in the science and practice of agriculture. 

As the test of what land is capable of producing 
when brought to its maximum point, there are few 
examples such as we have in this particular instance ; 
there is perhaps more crop raised, more cattle kept 
and fed, more human beings supplied with the com- 
mon necessaries of life, more manure accumulated, 
more employment given, and, in fact, more money 
made, on this spot of ground, than on any farm of the 
same extent (conducted on a proper scientific rota- 
tion of grain and greef\ crop) in any part of the em- 
pire or the world.— Jhrm^s Magazine. 
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Glasgow Water Works These works are 

situate on the banks of the Clyde, about two miles 
above Glasgow. There are nine steam-engines, two 
of which are of great magnitude and power, the erec- 
tion of which, with their appurtenances, cost the com- 
pany £20,000. The quantity of filtered water fur- 
nished by the works daily, amounts to 8,000,000 
gallons. The water is conveyed into the city through 
the medium of four principal mains, respectively of 
14, 21, 25, and 36 inches diameter. The whole ex- 
tent of pipes, with the varied ramifications through- 
out the city, amounts to upwards of 140 miles. The 
supply to the inhabitants begins about six in the 
mormng, and is continued without intermission 
throughout all the pipes till from 8 to 10 in the eve- 
ning. The population of Glasgow, according to the 
last census, is nearly 300,000— and those works pour 
unceasingly, like the heart in the human system, the 
life-blood of a city — water — through a thousand 
channels, until it reaches the most distant and ob- 
scure members of the community Chambers* Jour. 

Speed of Travelling ^The opening of the 

Strasburgh and Basle Railway, which is about ninety 
miles in lenght, was celebrated recently by a great 
dinner at Mulhausen. An inscription on one of the 
walls of the room ran thus: — "In the year 1500, 
the journey from Mulhausen to Strasburg occupied 
eight days ; in 1600, six days ; in 1700, four days ; in 
1800, two days; in 1841, two hours." — The distance 
is about seventy English miles. 

Milking Cows by Steam! — This curious and 
ingenious application of steam power is due to Mr. 
Robinson, oi Lisburn, already so well known on 
account of his valuable steaming apparatus North- 
ern Whig, 



Hearta that wrejond hearts. 

Never irrow <kd ; 
Hearte that are trw hearts. 

Never (nx)w cold ; 
Hearts that are worthy 

Of bearing the name, 
In life's snow or its sunshine 

Beat ever Use same. 
Hearts that are miMviir^ hearts, 

Are bat the things 
To which the fetter 

Of earth only dings ; 



Hearts cttt in worldly mooR 

WUl be the same; 
Dull, worthless, cankered,oold, 

Hearts but in name. 
Hearts that bare ever beat 

With feelhig's glow. 
Fade not like summer-flowen, 

NordiaDges know. 
Hearts that inde^ are hesrti, 

Throb tothtloH; 
To feeling's poises true, 

Tbou^ youth is past. 

C. ». W. 



A Blind Man Taking a Likeness. — Dr. Piles 
states that he saw in Italy a blind man, about 50 
years of age, full of genius and intelligence, and an 
excellent draughtsman. He met him in the Giusti- 
niani Palace, modelling in wax a statue of Minerva. 
This man could, by the touch, discover the forms and 
proportions of the original. ** Isaw," sa3rs Dr. POes, 
*'by this blind man, the portrait of the late King of 
England, Charles L, and of Pope Urban VIII., and 
in France, that of Mrs. Hessulin, all perfectly well 
executed. He found some difficulty in representing 
the hair, because it was moveable.' 

Sugar in the Olden Time. — In the reign of 
Henry the Fourth of France, sugar was so rare in 
that country, that it was sold by the ounce by apo- 
thecaries, nearly as peruvian bark is now sold. 

Going to Law. — A person who goes to law re- 
sembles a young rustic in a bam on his Arst introduc- 
tion to a flail, with which he belabours his own ears 
more than the ears that lie scattered around him-- 
giving himself a good thrashing, and the com a bad 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*« Patbicius.** — We are mudi obliged by your oontrtbatkof. 
and shall be glad to hear from you again. Think not tint 
our pages are not open to classical beauties or allusioiM. 
We agree with the great Erasmus, that an Editor should 
act nice a polite host — vis., snpplj a variety of viands to suit 
the variety of tastes : and, as we number now among our 
readers many who have bathed in *'tbedew« of Castalis," 
we solicit rather than reftise sndi cootributiona. 

**0. P." — ^We wish you would endeavour to flrame tktrt 
sentences. It distresses not only a reader, but a hearer, to 
make out the meaning of involved parag^^dls. A Utecary 
morceau should be divided sUlAiUy. Food for the mliA 
like food for the body, is better digested when «fc»o in short 
quantities at a Ume. 

** J. K." KUleany.— We are anxious to have your assistance in 
the advancement of our Journal. Our first Volume is in 
progressofbinding— when completed, we riiall, with plea- 
sure, furnish you with one, according to direction. "Ws 
hope to hear from you in the interim, with one of joat beift 
articles ; and trust, ere long, to be in that position in which 
we can ftilly meet all your wishes . 

** Mabv.'* — Tour hope will be realised, probably in our next. 
The productions of ** the soft sex** shall alwa^ meet 
I)eculiar attention. 

-M.," -E. B. J.," •^G. T.," " Fbfdbbick,** and mauy other 
^rose contributions, under consideration. 

•* Rn" " P. D.," "P. J. M.," and a host of poetical oorre^Mod- 
cuts, will be attended to in due course. 

If some of our Idnd contributors would take a little piUns to 
write legibly, and use but one side of the pi^r, accuracy 
would result, and our labour be materially iJtwidged. 
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ORIGIN OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
ANCIENT PERSIANS. 

" Lo ! the poor Indimn, whose untutored mind 
Sees Qod in clouds, and hears him in the wind." 

Pops. 

If, as some of our Irish historians assert, the 
" Green Isle" owes the affluence of her mines of 
fancy, legendary lore, and quiunt, though inno- 
centlj beautiful and imaginative, superstitions to 
the intermingling consanguinitj of Eastern na- 
tions, 'tis but just that we should occasionally 
notice those countries and their inhahitants to 
whom we appear indebted for so much of our 
national literary vanity. Accordingly I submit 
the following sketch to the readers of the Dublin 
JotiBHAL, having first wisely enlisted them in my 
ftiTour, by identifying my subject with that truest 
talisman to their hearts — ** Our Native Land." 

'Tis strange with what untiring and anxious 
aridity the people of remote ages sought after 
8ome ** first principles," some great author or 
heing, something supernatural or mighty, to bow 
down before, and pour forth from their hearts that 
implanted, innate conviction, "that there was an 
Omnipotent and mighty Ruler of all nature." 

In an illiterate and barbarous period we can 
hence easily reconcile the idea of the origin of even 
the most fantastio faith, aided in their develop- 
tnent) as each and all of them invariably were, by 
iinpositidttj^tjlji^hfice, as well as superstition and 
^M^atidsm. 'i| |l r ^ magic and astrology of the 
Babylonians — the alMtinence, mortification, and 
contempt of death of the Indian Brachmans — the 
mystery and splendour of the Egyptians — the 
simple, plausible philosophy of the Ethiopians — 
the murderous solemnity of the Celts — the ro- 
mance, fable, and poetry of the Greeks — the 
lunry and sensuality of the Bomans ; all lent a 
complexion individually to every system of faith, 
>nd smoothed down the way to general credulity. 

Acoording to Herodotus and Xenophon, the 
Persians (as Enfield tells us) looked upon the 
lightnings as the ensigns of the Supreme Spirit ; 
•od Strabo says, that they called the whole circuit 
of the heavens — God! 



Immediately before the time of Zoroaster, (I 
mean the Persian Zoroi^ter,) imagination had 
began to run riot with their religion ; and a divi« 
nity, named Mithras, who was supposed to reside 
in the sun, and endow it with the life and splen- 
dour of his presence, was worshipped as a div i- 
nity. Fire, too, was adored ; but only upon little 
altars and pillars in the open air, and attended by 
priests, named Magi. But Zoroaster seems to have 
purified again the ancient Persian faith from much 
of the Chaldean innovations, and whilst he entered 
deeper than the Chaldeans into a newer school of 
more modem philosophy, endeavoured to render 
the discipline of religious ceremonies more suited 
to the comprehension of his disciples. 

The simple altars and pillars gave place to costly 
domes and temples, in which the sacred fires were 
kept constantly alive, and the Magi, attired in 
graceful white robes, barefooted, and holding long 
reeds in their hands, performed the official rites 
to the strains of entrancing harmony ; and now 
astrology and ratiocination were almost entirely 
superseded. 

This display was, of course, extremely captivat- 
ing in its effects, and the "children of the sun" 
hailed with enthusiastic rapture the fascinating 
doctrines of the wily sage. 

Yet as to the probable primal source of the 
"ancient faith," I think the phenomenon of " spon- 
taneous combustion" to be a sufficiently abundant 
theme for supposition to grapple with. 

I allude to the columns of brilliant fire which 
often have burst forth spontaneously from the 
scorching sands in the desert wastes of both Arabia 
and Persia, and continued thus burning unfaulter- 
ingly and undiminished for numbers of years 
together. 

What can be more plausible to conceive, than 
thai any being, guided only by the laws of nature, 
and possessing in his heart that inherent conviction 
of the existence of a Divinity to which I have 
before alluded, should stand aghast at such an 
awsome sight in those his native interminable 
solitudes ; and then, bewildered and subdued by its 
magnificence and splendour, cast himself upon the 
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earth in terror and adoration, and teach his^ trem- 
bling heart that the terrible element before him, 
which strode out from the very boRom of the 
parched solid earth, and revelled flickeringlj in 
the sky, fed by no hidden hand, lit by no torch — 
dazzling! unquenchable I and sublime I was a God! 
a powerful and a mighty God ! At that distant 
age there was no cunning philosopher to show the 
poor Persian that in reality what he saw was not 
at all to be wondered at — ^that beneath the sands 
o'er which he trode lay for ages the mouldering 
remains of antideluvian forests, gigantic shrubs, 
and masses of vegetable matters, numberless and 
unknown, and tnat the result of their gradual 
decomposition being the formation of a highly 
inflammable gas, (carburetted hydrogen,) it in- 
creased in time to such power and volume as to 
force its way upward to the surface of the earth, 
and then receiving the intense heat of vertical sun- 
rays burst into flame, which was abundantly fed 
by the progressing decomposition. 
No ! the poor Persian only knew to 
** Worabip and wooder," 
and teach his fellows to *^ go and do likewise,** and 
so continue until the dawn of Christianity would 
beam in, and show them that theirs was no true 
religion ; but only like that single hieroglyphic in 
the solitary chamber of the pyramids — amazing 
and unintelligible ! J. T. C. 

THE LATE REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 

The following discriminative sketch of the mental 
and moral endowments of the late Rev. Charles 
Wolfe is from the eloquent pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Miller, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
author of ** Lectures on the Philosophy of Modem 
History." It formed the conclusion of a letter to the 
Editor of the Morning Ckronicle, Oct. 29, 1824, in 
which he fully establishes the claim of the true author 
to the disputed ode on Sir John Moore : — 

*' The poetical talent that could produce such an 
ode was, however, but a minor qualification in the 
character of this young man ; for be combined elo- 
quence of the first order with the zeal of an apostle. 
During the short time in which he held a curacy in 
the diocese of Armagh, he so wholly devoted himself to 
the discharge of his duties in a very populous parish, 
that he exmuisted his strength, by exertions dispro- 
portioned to his constitution, and was cut on by 
disease in what should have been the bloom of youth. 
This zeal, which was too powerful for his bodily 
frame, was yet controlled by a vigorous and manly 
intellect — ^which all the ardour of religion and poetry 
could never urge to enthusiasm. His opinions were 
as sober as if they were merely speculative ; his fancy 
was as vivid as if he never reasoned ; his conduct as 
zealous as if he thoueht only of bis practical duties ; 
ever^thin^ in him held its proper place, except a due 
consideration of himself^ and to his neglect of ^bas he 
became an early victim.'* 

In the Dublin University Magazine for November, 
1642, No. CXIX., there is an interesting review of 
th(» last edition of Archdeacon Russell's memoir of 
the subject of the foregoing paragraph. 



THE NATIVITT. 
What glorious sounds were heard on higft. 
From the spangled arch of the midnight Aj, 
When aogel-tongues proclaimed the ho«r 
Of Satan's might, of Satan's power — 
Of death and hell hid passed away. 
As mist before the sun's bright ray— 
And man, toH man, proclaimed to be 
A Tictim saTed — a shire set free I 
Hark t to that burst of hearenly song. 
In msjesty it rolls along ! 
Now plidntire in its cadaice wild. 
Now calm and soft how sweetly miId-~ 
Now mighty; hark I that melody 
Swells proudly out. and fills the sky ; 
Earth, lend your ears from shore to shore- 
Was song so sweet e'er heard before ? 
Whence comes so soft a melo^yt 

So ftiU of deep deUght ? 
And oh I behold the midnight sky 

Is filled witb clearest light. 
What mean those swiftly •flashing wings. 

Like brightly-burnished gold ? 
Those wings whose flash a glory flings 

So dazsUng to behold ? 
Such strains to mortal ear ne'er came. 

Such strains to earth ne'er giren. 
Announcing the Messiab's name. 

By heralds sent from heaven ! 
Te glorious orbs that ever roll. 

And Itune the liquid sky. 
Whose perfect order fills the soul 

With thoughts of mi^esty ! 
Around, about your beauteous spheres 

A brighter light doth shine. 
The countless host of heaven appears, 

Seatftrom the Throne Divine. 
O I veil your beauty 'neath that beam. 

That beam of rich st light. 
Which firom the Throne Divine doth stream, 

EfiViIgent— beauteous— bright ! 
Hark ! to that sound, it oomes again ; 
Is there none to list to the heavenly strain ? 
Kings of the earth ! in your banquet haU. 
Are ye deaf to the charm of the angels' call ? 
Princes and nobles, who stand around. 
Do ye not hear the glorious sound ? 
The sky is filled with a mighty voice ; 
Do you hear the words ? do your hearts rcjoiee f 
Can it be, that not to you alone 
That voice proceeds firom the heavenly throne? 
O ! list again ; what tongue can tell 
The sweetness of that mighty swell ? 
But you hear it not; that hallowed song 
To the banquet board doth not belong. 
Revel away ! let the foaming wine. 
And the minstrel's song, and the dance be thine. 
Who heard that beauteous melody 

Resoimding thro' the skies ? 
Te hoary priests with calling high, 

Te priests of sacrifice— 
Te wat<dier8 of the running sand. 

Expectants of the hour 
When Israel's King on earth ahaU stand 

In toBJegtj and power — 
Do sfe not hear the heavenly throng 

In iojfvl sounds proclaim. 
In one tremendous burst of song. 

The Saviour's ^orious name ? 
Who heard that beauteous melody 

Of Joy and great delight ? 
The humble shepherds, as they lay 

And watched their flocks by night : 
The tidings of the Saviour's birth. 

The song of triumph then — 
** Glory to God, and on the earth 

Peace and good will to men." 
To them arose the star, whose beams 

Dlnmed them on their way, 
Wbich poured its light in silver streams 

O'er where Immanuel lay. 
Tandragee, Dec. 25, 1849. H. 
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THE BALLAD.SIJfGER OF LIMERICK. 

(Continued from our last.) 
"I hare not quite forgiven you, Kate,*' said Mrs. 
Creagb, as thej sat round the fire on the following 
evening — " I have not quite forgiven you yet, for not 
telling me that you would come back to Limerick. 
I thought you did not regret our parting as much as 
I did, and I was greatly disappointed." 

•* She wished to tell you," said Mr. Comyu, " but 
I wonid not allow her to do so, as I could not be 
certain of succeeding in this business of Arthur's till 
I arrived in London. I did not anticipate Miss 
Rate's influence with a high and mighty personage, . 
who did us the honour of taking his curry with us 
several times. I can tell you, Mrs. Creagh, that, 
demure as she looks, she can flirt when she pleases, 
particularly with an old Nabob." 

" A thousand thanks for exerting your influence so 
kindly, my dear Kate," said Mrs. Creagh. 

Kate was about to deny the flirtation ; but, looking 
up, she met Arthur's grateful smile, and she felt that 
there was no necessity. 

Will our readers excuse our passing over the sor- 
row at parting — the preparations — thejoumey against 
time to overtake the next ship bound for India — and 
all the accompaniments to a long voyage ? If they 
have already taken one, they are fully informed on 
the subject ; and if they have not, we magnanimously 
deny ourselves the pleasure of enlarging on it, having 
aa equal contempt for the forestaBers of pleasures 
and potatoes 

It may be a matter of dispute, whether gazing on 
t2ie same star is productive of such similarity of feel- 
ings as the rolling of the same vessel during the flrst 
week at soa. There is no such situation in the world 
for sympathetic souls — but alas ! the freshness of 
feehng wears away ; fat bacon loses its horrors — 
braa4y and water its virtue ; and heroes and heroines 
cast o|r the uaconscious dial on the mantel-piece, the 
&Iuuo<|^ glance so lately reserved for the sole indexes 
of each other's minds ; analyse the steam from the 
ship's coppers, instead of the ** gales from Araby ;" 
send messengers to the black cook, instead of sighs 
to home ; and, in short, arrive at the melancholy 
but inevitable state in which heroes and heroines eat 
&nd drink like the soulless mortals around them. 

Arthur and Kate enioyed the pleasures of sym- 
pathy for an unusual long period, as the weather 
was very changeable and occasionally stormy. — 
There were several cabin passengers, and amongst 
them a few ladies; but none complained of the 
aionotony of a long voyage i for if a fine day per. 
mlUedthem to form a pleasant party on deck, the 
next, their amusements were delighfully varied by a 
pa-e, confining them to the cabins, if not to their 
le ihg. 

Whether owing to the above stated mysterious 
connection between sympathy and salt-water, or to 
the good offices of their mutual friend, Lion, who had 
become a uniT^ral favourite on board, certain it is, 
that before tJie good ship " Sebastian" had crossed 
the line, the formal appellations of Mr. Creagh and 
Miss O'Carrol were exchanged for the more familiar 
ones of Arthur and Kate : and as they acquired a 
knowledge of the nature of their own sentiments, 
hopes, fears and cosgectures were hazarded on the 
pobijaility of their being returned, as sage as such 
hopes, fears, or coi\jectures ever can be. 

On arriving at Calcutta, Arthur was installed into 
his i ffice in due form : and after a few days spent at the 
hou:9of Mr. Ru88el,Mr. C myn's partner, Kate fcu.d , 



herself established at her untle's, a handsome resi- 
dence at a short distance from the city. The first year 
of her residence passed in uneventful tranquillity. Sur- 
rounded by the luxuries of the East and the comforts 
of home, Kat^ could, at times, fancy herself once 
more in her father's house, transported suddenly 
from the banks of the Shannon to those of the Hoogly, 
and <all the intervening time a dream ; but one, on 
whose incidents, with the exception of her mother's 
death, she looked back with the deepest gratitude. 
They iiad taught her the insignificance of her own 
position as an individual in thegre^ scale of society ; 
they had taught her that money is to be valued only 
as it affords an opportunity of relieving in others the 
wants she had experienced herself — and, fair reader, 
will you blame her if she prized this more than all the 
rest? — they had taught her to win the love of 
Arthur Creagh. to feel its true value, and to return 
it with all the sincerity of her own Irish heart. He 
never told her that he loved her, but it was unneces- 
sary ; it was spoken by his frank smile of unaffected 
pleasure, whenever his duties permitted him to join 
her. Mr. Comyn had stipulated that all his leisui*e 
time should be spent with them : a condition acceded 
to without much difficulty. Arthur loved Kate, per- 
haps the better, for having once disliked her. There 
appears to be a natural tendency to extremes in the 
human mind ; and the spring from love to hate, or 
from hate to love, is but the bolder and the more 
decided from the depth of the chasm which lies be- 
tween. When Arthur found that he had wronged her — 
that for a single fault he had condenuned her whole 
character, the sudden reaction of feeling gave her a 
higher place in his estimation than she could have 
attainea by the ordinary events of years. Kate, it 
is true, had become a little more reserved than she 
used to be, but it did not necessarily follow that he 
had fallen in her estimation. The frank expression of 
grateful feeling which might he used with perfect 

Propriety by the Nabob's heiress to Arthur Greaffh in 
reland, may assume the appearance of forwardness 
to the rising lawyer in Calcutta, whep every day con- 
tributed to place them more on a level. His prospeota 
were rapidly improving, and he knew that a^few 
years steady exertion would place him in a position 
which would render a charge of presumption impos- 
sible, should he propose for her. Though not pos- 
sessed of an unusual share of vanity, Arthur had 
formed no very unfavourable opinion of his chance of 
success with Kate. With manly consciousness of his 
own powers, he felt that he was superior to the 
military idlers who were glad of an excuse to kill 
time agreeably at Mr. Comyn's ; bestowing perhaps 
an equal portion of admiration on his niece and his 
champagne. The higher that Kate rose in his esti- 
mation, the more secure did he feel of her appreci- 
ating his claims to her esteem — not that 6e would 
have been satisfied with that ; but he knew from expc- 
rience by how triflinp: an interval it is separated from 
love. So that though Arthur may, on an emergency, 
have been able to get up a creditable share of a 
lover's doubts and fears, it roust be confessed, that, in 
general, he enioyed a most unhero-like tranqulUitv of 
mind. Mr. Comyn seemed unconscious or heedless 
of how the young people got on, so that they appeared 
happy and avuled themselves of every amusement in 
his power to procure them. There could be no doubt as 
to Mrs. Creagh's wishes, though too delicate to allude 
to them ; and Anna Roche, or rather Mrs. Edmund 
Travers, who now constantly wrote to Kate, never 
concluded a letter without some praise of Arthur — 
some trait of his generosity, or devotion to his 
mother. So that, altogether, their "course of love" 
seemed likely to run with a smoothness which would 
have paralysed the nervous sensibilities of a Lady 
Cherubina de Willoughby, were it not that whichever 
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ofthe weird sisters happened to be unusually discn- 

faged at the time, was preparing a thunder-clap to 
reak the monotonous calm of happiness, and sustain 
the reputation of the Swan of Avon with all the play- 
reading folks in CaLutta. 

One evening, towards the close of his second year 
in India, Arthur was preparing to goto Mr. Comyn's, 
having promised to practice a new song with Kate, 
when his servant ran totell him that a gentleman just 
arrived in the packet from England wished to see 
him. Having directed him to be shown up. the ser- 
vant left the room, and in a few minutes Arthur 
heard his voice in apparent dispute with his visitor, 
who refused to tell by what name he should be 
announced. The black, accustomed to the state and 
formality of a rich merchant's family which he had 
just left, did not wish to abridge the ceremonies of 
mtroductioD. 

" What name, gar? he asked for the third time, as 
he held the door in his hand : ** gentlemen always tell 
me de name." 

" Is not your master an Irishman ?" 
" Tink so, sar." 

" Well I*m another ; that's quite introduction 
enough. Master Sambo." 

Arthur was about to interfere, when the door 
opened, and the stranger entering the apartment, 
aimounced himself as Robert Travers, a cousin-in- 
law of Anna's. He was a good-looking animated 
young man, apparently on amicable terms with him- 
self and the rest of the world. Arthur advanced to 
meet him with that cordiality which the least patriotic 
feel towards a fellow countryman in a foreign land. 

" Mrs. Travers did not prepare me for the pleasure 
of seeing you so soon," he said: " she mentioned your 
intention of coming out in one of her last letters." 

** I had no idea of coming so soon,'* replied Mr. 
Travers; "when she wrote, I thought I could 
remain in Ireland for some months longer ;" and he 
smiled, as if there had been something ludicrous, as 
well as unexpected, about his departure. 

" You w^re not very anxious to leave home, I dare 
say, Mr. Travers ?" said Arthur. 

*" Why, you see, Mr. Creagh, I look on a voyage 
to India as a view of one's own funeral procession, 
and I am not royal enough in my whims to have any 
particular wish to see it.' 

" I never regarded it in that light," said Arthur, 
smilmg. " I have been here nearly two years, and 
I am alive yet, as you may perceive." 

** Alive but not merry, hke every one here," said 
Travers. " As I came alone, I met so many people 
lounging about, who seemed to have nothing to do 
but opening their mouths for air, and closing them 
merely to kill time in opening them again, that I 
fancied myself turning into an oyster through pure 
sympathy. ' 

Arthur laughed, but he was too anxious for news 
from home to join in his visitor's gaiety. 

•* If you were at your cousin's before leaving Ire- 
land," he said, *' perhaps you saw my mother.' 

" I did see her a few weeks before I sailed — but I 
beg pardon for not having given you your letters 
before. The Travers' left Limerick six weeks before. 
Edmund's friends wished him to settle in Dublin. I 
heard Mrs. Travers regret it very much, on account 
of being so far from your mother. But your letters 
wi'l explain every thing ; don't let my presence pre- 
vent you from reading them, Mr. Creagh." 

Arthur opened his mother's letter ; it contained a 
great many cautions about his health ; a relation of 
every tfiing likely to give him pleasure, but not a 
single word about herself. This, however, did not 
alarm him, being by no means an unusual omission, 
so that he was quite unprepared for the news con- 



tained in Anna's letter. Aft^ announcing, with tbt 
deepest regret, the necessity for their removal from 
Limerick, she went on to say — 

" Now that I must leave your mother, my dear 
Arthur, I feel it my duty to tell you, that for some 
months past I have been uneasv about her health. 
She has become very nervous ana low spirited. When 
letters or other papers arrive from India, she cannot 
be persuaded that they do not contain an account of 
your death, until she has examined them herself; and 
when they happen to be delayed beyond the usual 
time, her anxiety is most distressing. We prevailed 
on her. much against her own inclination, to consult a 
physician, who says that though he sees no immediate 
danger, another year spent Tike the last two may 
undermine her constitution. She entreated me not 
to tell you this, and even Edmund is half angry with 
me for running the risk of destroying your prospect's 
by what they call my * womanish fears ;* but I 
thought it better to tell you all, and leave you to 
deciilo for yourself. You need not, however, alarm 
yourself; the worst I dread is the ultimate wearing 
away of her health If you could tix the probable 

Seriod of your absence, and that she hadsoraethbg 
cfinite to look forward to, I think it would have 
almost as good an effect as actual return now." 

Arthur laid down the letter ; he knew that it would 
be impossible to fix the period of his return, if be 
waited to attain that decree of independence, the 
hope of which had induced him to leave his -mother. 
All her affection — the sacrifices she had made f*»r 
him since his childhood, rose up before him, and 
seemed to reproach him with breaking her heart : 
and his resolution to return by the next ship was 
instantly taken. How long he may have continued to 
meditate on the consequences of giving up his pros- 

Eects in India, is uncertain ; for his visitor, who had 
een moving about the room in a very fidgetty man- 
ner for some minutes, at last broke silence by 
exclaiming : — 

" No unpleasant news, I hope, Mr. Creagh?" 

** I beg your pardon," said Arthur ; " I have been 
very inattentive to you, and I am sorry that the 
necessity for my return home will prevent my 
redeeming my credit — " 

«* Home!" exclaimed Travers— "to Ireland 1" 

"Yes; Mrs. Travers tells me my mother is not 
well." 

" She looked rather pale and thin when I saw her, 
but I think she is very well for all that. Surely yon 
cannct think of letting all the time you have been 
here go for nothing, because a lady becomes a little 
nervous." 

" Have you a mother ?" demanded he, then, in an 
almost stern tone. 

" No ; she died when t was a child." 

"Then, yon cannot judge for one that has. For- 
give me, Mr. Travers, for my apparent rashness ; 
but if you knew my mother as I know her, you would 
think me an ungrateful wretch if I neglectea her." 

"1 believe yon are right, Creagh ; perhaps if my 
mother lived, I may feel as you do : out," he con- 
tinued, resuming his usual gaiety of manner, ** I 
ought to congratulate myself on your departure. Mrs. 
Travers gave me several gentle hints on the pro- 
priety of modelling myself after you, and if I became 
so sentimental, I fear I'd exhale in sighs some very 
hot day." 

" I do not think you need feel any apprehension," 
said Arthur, "unless a very wonderful cnange takes 
place in you." 

" When do you mean to go ?" 

" By the very next ship," Arthur replied. 

" Then you have no time to lose, as I inquired 
and was told it would sail ,the day after to-morrow. 

Tic 
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I wwh he would leave me his lodgings," continned 
Trarers to himflelf ; " he seems comfortable here.'* 

Perhaps Arthur understood the look Travers cast 
round him, for he immediately said — 

** Will you excuse my leaving you, Mr. Travers, 
and make yourself at home here, as, I dare say, you 
had not time to settle yourself any where since your 
arrival." 

"You never formed a more correct supposition," 
replied Travers ; " I depended on you as a country- 
man to find some place for me." 

** With my landlord's consent, I resign this in your 
fovour." 

"Oh! I have not the slightest doubt of his being 
charined with me." 

•• 1 promised to spend the evening with some friends," 
said Arthur ; " I must make it answer the purpose of 
a farewell visit." 

" No ceremony, my dear fellow : I'll go to bed with 
your permission ; it will be a delightful variety to 
sleep without rocking." 

Arthur called his servant to attend his guest, and 
was about to leave the room, when he was recalled 
by Travers : 

" Hollo ! Mr. Creagh — I forgot to deliver my own 
credentials. Here is the letter Mrs. Travers wrote, 
when she found I was coming ; she had no idea of my 
being the bearer of the other. As my insinuating 
manners produced the intended effect of her letter, 
you may |)ot it into your pocket, and read it when you 
nave nothing else to do. I dare say it is such a 
description as you'd meet in the Hue and Cry." 

As Arthur had a great deal to do and to think of, 
he took the advice, and put the letter into his pocket. 
h was not till he found himself on the road to Mr. 
Comyn's that he gave way to the feelings which he 
had with difficulty suppressed in the presence of his 
giddy guest. It was then that he perceived the full 
extent of the sacrifice he was about to make. He 
pictured Rate expecting him; her surprise, and, 
perhaps, agitation, on hearing of his intended depar- 
tare. Honour forbid him to declare his affection, or 
even to seek her pity by the slightest display of his 
regret. Could he ask her to give up her splendid 
home, perhaps forfeit her uncle's friendship, to share 
the fortunes of a briefless barrister I He felt the 
impossibility, the selfishness of such a thought, and, 
giving one sigh to his last hopes, he burned on to 
seek the dreaded interview ; while he should have 
fortitude to restrain himself until it was over, he 
could not acquire sufficient calmness to make the 
necessary preparations for his departure, and bid 
farewell to the many kind friends he had made since 
his arrival in India. 

When he entered the drawing-room at Mr. 
Comyn's, Kate was sitting at the open window ; she 
rose to welcome him ; but seeing the stem expression 
of his countenance, and the letter which he held in 
his hand, she became very pale, and stood without 
saying a word, anxiously awaiting an explanation. 
Arthur saw that she was alarmed, and, as the quick- 
est mode of relieving her fears, he put the open 
letter into her hand, pointing out the passage which 
related to his mother. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Rate, as she relieved her 
breathlees anxiety with a sigh; *• I was afraid some- 
thing dreadful had happened. When do you go ?" 
the continued, turning from the window to conceal 
her interest in the answer, which she feared her face 
would betray. 

In spite of his stoic resolution, he could not restrain 
Uie proud smile which lit up his countenance at 
bavuig his feelings so thorougnly understood, but it 
faded away as he replied — 

" The day after to-morrow." 

"8#8oon!" Kate exclaimed: "Anna does not 



say that she is ill at present, or that there is any 
occasion for your immediate return." 

" If I neglected this opportunity," replied Arthur ; 
"two, or perhaps three months may elapse before 
the sailing of another vessel : thus causing my 
mother so much additional anxiety, without making 
the least alteration in my prospects." 

Kate was silent ; she felt the force of the argu- 
ment, and had nothing to oppose to it. She knew all 
that was included in the word " prospects ;" she saw 
the change in his position, and understood his honour- 
able silence, which appealed more strongly to her 
heart than the most honied speeohM ever breathed 
in her ear. Turning towards him, she said, in as 
composed a manner as she could assume — 

" My uncle will be very sorry to lose you ; I will 
go and tell him vou are here. Will you entrust me 
with your letter for a few minutes ?" 

Arthur gave her the letter in silence, and she left 
the room, begging him not to go till she returned. 

Kate almost flew up stairs, but when she came to 
the door of her uncle's apartment she stood stiU, with 
her hand on the lock. 

Reader, did you ever form a very generous and, in 
a worldly point of view, a very foolish resolution, to 
which it is necessary to join the consent of your 
father, uncle, guardian, or whoever may have had 
the care of preventing you from making a fool of 
yourself, before one-and-twenty ? Did you arrive 
with your feelings up to the boiling point at the door 
of the study in which he was possibly signing, accept- 
ing, or attending to any other tiresome everv-day 
business, and stand with your hand on the cold brass 
handle, which seemed an earnest of the colder argu- 
ments awaiting you i^-ithin, breathing neither anger 
nor ridicule, but cool, common sense ? Anger may 
be braved, ridicule retorted, but common sense is 
unanswerable, and therefore the more irritating. If 
you have ever stood thus, you can devise the reason 
of our heroine's indecision ; if not, we will endeavour 
to explain it. Every one who prefers seeing the 
wonders of nature with his own eyes to taking them 
upon the authority of others, must at some time have 
watched a spider weaving his web in the comer of some 
nicely furnished apartment, where he has come by some 
strange chance, and where a spider is very unusual. 
He is weaving away rapidly and ingeniously, and 
having entrenched himself in nis own cell with double 
lines he puts out his claw and shakes it to try its 
strength ; finding all safe, he fancies himself in indis- 
putable possession, when a notable lad^ comes behind 
and coofy and contemptuously blows it away. You 
turn supposing that she is angr;y — not she ; there is 
nothing very wonderful in its being there, but, then, 
it ought not to be left, and accordingly she has 
removed it. Kate, i%ith more foresight than the 
spider, stood in anticipation of the cool breath of 
common sense which was to blow away the fairy 
fabric, till fearing to destroy it herself in trying its 
strength, she made a last effort, and turning the 
handle, she stood before her uncle. Startled by the 
sudden opening of the door, he raised his head from 
the desk at which he was writing, and said in a tone 
of surprise — 

" What is the matter, Kate? Did anything 
happen ? You are turainp; pale and red by tums?" 
Sne put the open letter into his hand. 
** Bad news 1" he said, when he had read the passage 
she had pointed out; "I fear she over-rated her 
strength, poor woman." 

" Arthur returns the day after to-morrow, uncle." 

" He is right," said Mr. Comyn warmly ; " he could 

not make too great a sacrifice for such a mother. Sit 

down, Kate, till we see what we can do for the poor 

fellow." 

Whoever sat quietly down to make such a propo- 
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sition as Kate meditated. She thought her uncle I 
would have opposed his gouig, and was equally sur- 
prised and disappointed at the manner in which he I 
roceived the intelligence. She felt her courage 
failing, and making a struggle to conquer her agita- 
tion, she laid her mind on his arm, and said — 

" Uncle, you promised to give me a fortune.** 

'* I did, Kate, and you shul have it ; but what has 
that to do with the present affair, ray dear ?" 

** Give me half-quarter of it now/* she replied, 
" and •• 

"You would give it to them to forward Arthur 
at home,** continued her uncle, seeing her hesitate. 
" That would be very grateful of you, Kate, and they 
would deserve it from you ; but recollect, my dear, 
that you could not offer money to such people ; they 
are too spirited, Kate." 

There was a half malicious smile on Mr. Comvn's 
face as he spoke which puzzled his niece, but feeling 
that she could not stop now, she said — 

" Uncle, I would give it with myself.'* 

** Yourself! did he propose for you, Kate?" 

*' No ; he is too honourable to ask me to share his 
struggles; but I know he loves me. I never dis- 
couraged his attentions while he was likely to become 
an erual in fortune — shall I desert him now ?" 

** Will vou desert me, Kate?'* 

" But for Arthur and his mother I never would 
have known you, uncle. Thev saved my dear, dear 
mother and myself from a terrible death, and must I 
repay it by ** 

**My Kate, my darling, generous child,*' exclaimed 
her uncle, clasprag her in his arms, *' you shall not 
desert either of us ; I was onlv trying you, Kate ; 
you have fulfilled my fondest wishes. Since I first 
knew Arthur, and all he had done for you and your 
poor mother, I determined that it should not be my 
fault if he were not well rewarded ; we wUl all return 
together, and I suppose he wont object to waiting a 
month for you. Go and tell him so, dear." 

Kate's excitement gave way to a burst of tears as 
she exclaimed — 

" My dear uncle, I never knew you till now." 

*• Then,** he said, kissing her affectionately, " go 
away now, or I'll make an old fool of myself. Where 
is your courage now, Miss Kate ?*' he asked playfully, 
perceiving that she was in no haste to obey him. *' I 
insist on your going down this instant ; he must be 
kept in suspense no long^. Tell him that I am so 
anxious to get rid of you, that I will give him thirty 
thousand pounds now for taking you, and the rest of 
my fortune at my death if he cures you of vour obsti- 
nacy. You have been very saucy, and that is your 
penance," and he pushed her gently out of the room. 

(To be ooncluded in oar next.) 



Swearing This is a most detestable vice ; it has 

neither reason nor passion to support it. The com- 
mon swearer is a fool at lar^e—sells his soul for 
nought, and drudges in the service of the devil gratis. 
Swearing is void of a I plea ; it is a low, paltry custom 
picked up by low and paltry spirits, who have no 
sense of honour, no regard to decency, but are 
forced to substitute some rhapsody of nonsense to 
supply the vacancy of good sense. 

East Method to find the Time of High 
Water. — Take a cheap lodging in a cellar in 
Ratcliffe-highway. When the rats run out of their 
holes and over your bed, the tide is rising ; but 
when the flounders get into your pillow-case, and tht 
bed is gently floated ontil your nose touches the 
cei'ing, then it is high water. On the other hand, it 
is low water when you cannot afford to pay your rent ; 
and it is then advisable to ebb yourself.— i^ncA's 
{London) Almanac, 



IRISH ELOQUENCE. 

The following are specimens of figurative language, 
or eloquent expression, used by the lower classes of 
the Irish people : — 

A poor widow having, in the eztrenitv of her ^s- 
tress, received some unexpected retief n<>QBi her aao, 
then in America, repKed to a congratnUttoo by 
remarking — " That the hour next before sunrise she 
had always found to be the coldest ; so (she added) 
was my heart cold and desolate before this came to 
me." 

A very old man, who said that he was going to 
die, being told that he was stout and would live for 
ever, replied — " No ; the longest day I have ever 
seen, the night was sure to come after it." 

A sick man being admonished by his clergyman not 
to rely upon some favourable symptoms, replied — 
" No, sir ; 1 do not admit such music into my ears." 

A man offering a horse for sale being told that he 
asked too high a price, said — '* That Uie shadow of 
his horse on the wall was well worth the price he was 
asking.'* 

A labourer being urged to work in harvest time 
after the usual hour, said — " There's no making an 
empty sack stand." 

A poor carrier having received unexpected assist- 
ance from a stranger, turned to him and said — " God 
bless you, sir ; may you wonder at your own good 
luck.*' 

** A poor woman amazed at a lady's generosity, 
and knowing that she had very little money to spare, 
prayed with manifest sincerity — '*May heaven be 
your banker !" 

Sir Walter Scott once gave an Irishman a shilling 
when sixpence would have been sufficient. " Remem- 
ber," said Sir Walter, ** that you owe me sixpence." 
•* May your honour live till I pay you,'* was the reply. 



REBUS. 
A term of respect, addressed to the fair, 
Behead, a man in Scripture famed, nnccre ; 
Beheatl again, your friend in early youth ; 
Again behead, see what I am in truth ; 
Once more behead, and, to your great sarpriee. 
Behold myself before your wond'ring eye** ! 

• 'M. 

• ANSWERS. 

" Madam,**—" Adam,**—" Dam,**- " Am *' — 
"■•M.- 



Gratitudb and Ingratitude Gratitude is a 

virtue disposing the mind to an inward sense and an 
outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, toge~ 
ther with a readiness to return the same, or the like, 
as occasions of the door of it shall require, and the 
abilities of the receiver extend to. Ingratitude is an 
insensibtlity of kindnesses received, without an endea- 
vour either to acknowledp^e or repay them. Ingrati- 
tude sits on its throne with pride at its right hand, 
and cruelty at its left — ^worthy supporters of such a 
state. You may rest upon thb as an onlailing 
truth — that there neither is, nor ever was, any 
person remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
insufferably proud ; nor any one proud who was not 
equally ungrateful. 

Velocity of Sound Dr. Derham found, by 

many accurate experiments, that sound moves at the 
prodigious rate of eleven hundred and forty-two f^ 
m one second of time. 

Champagne. — It is a mistake with amateurs to 
imagine that the briskness of champagne is a proof 
of its superior quality. The fact is, wat in seasons 
whib the grapes of champagne do not thoroughly ripen 
sugar is employed. 
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" ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN I* 

Passing recently a shop which a young mechanic, 
of good trade, had been occnpying, we foand it closed. 
The sign was down, and aU was silent as the tomb. 
The cause was naturally asked. 

" Was he temperate ?"— ." Yes." *« Was he atten- 
tire and industrious ?" — " Yes." " Were hisprices 
reasonable?*' ** The same as others asked.** "Was he 
desirous to locate at home?" — " He was." " Then 
why has he closed shop ?" — *' Because patronage was 
not extended to him; he waited for months, but 
received scarcely work enough to keep body and soul 
together ; while some of our citizens were at the same 
tune procuring their work from other towns ; no 
better execut^ than he was able to furnish at a low 
price. '*- 

"Encourage toitr own," said we. But our 
train of thought was disturbed by an invitation to step 
into a cabinet-maker's warehouse. Here was as fine 
a supply of furniture as decorated Faneuil Hall at 
the great fair. Sofas, bureaus, chairs, and a 
hundred et ceteras, were displayed around the room. 

" And where do you find purchasers for all these ?" 
said we to the industrious manufacturer. 

"Oh, they go to the New York and Boston 
mariBBts." 

" To the Boston market I" we exclaimed ; ** why 

neighbour has just purchased some articles of 

fomiture from Boston, at a great bargain he thinks ; 
a sofa much like that for forty dollars ; some splendid 
chairs too. I did not know there were any like them 
in town, until I now see you have some here so 
much like them that I suppose you have taken the 
pattern." 

" That sofa, and those chairs too, were of my own 
manufacture; and he has paid for them, in acidition 
to the price I asked here, two freights and conmiis- 
sioQ, besides a small bill for repairs of injury by 
moving." 

" Is it possible ?** said we ; " then full sure our 
motto — * £ncouraqb tour own' — is not only pa- 
triotic, but also economical." 

Blr. has all his coats made in the city no 

tailor of his own ean ever make a fit — ^they are only 
convenient to call upon when a button gets off, or 
the elbows need a stitch. He handed in an old 
coat to repair to one of our established tailor^, 
with a high commendation upon the workmanships 
and a wonder that none of the town tailors could 
do 80 wdl. 

" Who made this coat, sur ?** inquired the tailor, as 
he cast his eyes over the work. 

"A Mr , of the city." 

" Oh, yes, he is a very ^ood workman — ^he served 
his time with me, and has ju9t established himself in 
the citj. I see however that he has not paid quite 
the attention to the stitching the collar I used to 
fequire of him ; and I suppose a pressure of work 
I 1^ compelled him to make little longer stitches 
than I used to let pass. However^ he will no doubt 
miprove." 

"Encoitraob tour own," thought we, if you 
wish to save yourself from the chagrin that was 
' manifested in the patron's countenance. 

There is no smoke from that brass founder's fur- 
pace ; his door is open to be sure, and he is standing 
» it ; but his lathe is still. " Well neighbour, how is 
OMiness?"— "Dull ; had no orders from Boston for 
"»ee months." "Don't you find enough town 
work ?"^" Scarcelv any ; it is all procured from 
Boston." " Have they any better facilities for doing 
work cheap in the city, than in town?"—" None : we 
n*Te every facility they possess in Boston for manu- 
»<*«ring, and cheaper rents : but still the work goes 
were and we are idle." 

If this policy drives the honest and industrious 



mechanic to the alms-house, how much better it will 
then appear to " Encourage tour own." 

Here is a new store just opened for " ten days 
only," with the fag end of some stock which city pur- 
chasers will not look at. " Great bargains at less 
than cost,*' are hung out ; and our regular dealers have 
the mortification of seeing their counters deserted, 
and all the customers taken in at the new store. In 
ten days the stock is distributed in town : spotted 
cloths — rotten cloths — defective cloths, &c. &o., are 
found, too late, to have been dearly paid for. Had 
they been purchased of our refi^ular dealers, they 
would have been returned, but Im*. " Ten Days " is 
among the missing, and they must pocket the loss. 
How much better it would have been to have followed 
the motto — " Encourage tour own." 

" Sir, shall I fnmish you with a pair of these French 
shoes — cheap, indeed, for those who make them live 
on frog soup, and can therefore work cheaper than 
our beef eaters." 

"And can you tell me how much was paid for 
imported shoes last year ?" 

" Only fifty thousand dollars, sir." 

" No, my family shall not wear the foreign article, 
so long as the Yankee beef eaters need my patron- 
age to make the pot boil. Give me the brogans 
first. And, sir, in ruture vire will buy all our shoes of 
you, if you will put on your shoe stamp — ' Encou- 
rage TOUR OWN.' " 

** Here are some hats, sir, right from New York, if 
they have not crossed the Atlantic." 

" Who are those half dozen of men I saw idle in 
your shop on Saturday ?" 

"Oh they are some hatters who are out of 
employ." 

" Just get one of them to make me a hat, if it costs 
ten dollars — and put on the tip, just under his name, 
'Encourage tour own.* Let there be over his 
name the American eagle, with this motto : — * Our 
Country against the world ; our State before any 
other in the Union ; our Town in preference to any 
othef in the State.' " 

This may seem selfish, but we are fiilly convinced 
that it is the true policy to insure prosperity. If 
generally adopted, no one would have cause for com- 
plaint. Even if you pay a little more for an article, 
it is better for the general prosperity of a town that 
its own citizens should be patronised^-aa it fives 
them the means to extend the wave, till every litt[e 
circle in the lake of prosperity unites and sets Uie 
whole community in motion. — " Encourage tour 
OWN 1" — American paper. 



Extraordinart Fish On Thursday a most 

paradoxical fish, about a foot in length, was caught 
at Carrikeel, in the Foyle. It had an uncouth head 
protruding like that of a tortoise, with a number of 
long prehensile organs, or suckers, which in some of 
the lar^st of the kind are so powerful, that the 
animal by means of them can draw even a man under 
water. On being submitted to scientific examina- 
tion it was fotmd to be a rare variety of the cuttle 
or ink fish; and was, indeed, replete with a black 
fluid. It belongs to the Cephalopoda y the highest 
order of mollusea, and is of the genus octopus^ its 
specific appellation being the loligo. In structure it 
differs in little from the argonaut, exceptinc; that the 
latter is provided with the beautifnl sheff which it 
uses as a sail, and is popularly known by tHi&name of 
the paper-nautilus. The animal we have deecribcd 
lay two days in the Saloon in Purap-stroet, for the 
inspecton of the curious ; and though it had been 
wholly unsupplied with water, from tJie time of its 
capture, it retained life when it was dUpatched in a 
box to Dublin. — Londonderry Journal^ Nov, 18451, 
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NATIONAL MUSIC OF IRELAND. 
The straina of our Fatherland have been most 
effectively introduoed to the attention of the British 
public by Mr. White, who is now engaged hi deliver, 
ing a series of lectures on the national music of the 
Emerald Isle of Song. We extract the foUowing 
notice of the first lecture from a London paper : 

" The first of a series of lectures, on the national 
music of Ireland was delivered at the Islington 
Literary and Scientific Institution by Mr. White, the 
Irish melodist, on the 22nd December. The lai^e 
theatre of the institution was on this occasion 
crammed in every part, and many were compelled to 
return from the doors without being able to obtain 
admission. The lecture was illustrated by a selec- 
tion of melodies and harmonised Irish airs, in which 
the lecturer was assisted by Miss Marks, Miss Grove, 
Mr. F. N. Crouch, and a harpist. From the general 
tenor of Mr. White's introductory lecture, it is quite 
evident that he has devoted much time and labour to 
the subject, and it is only in the hand of such a man 
we can expect to be made acquainted with the 
country of which he is a native. The romantic love 
incident between the Royal Bardus, Monath, and the 
young Irish Prince Mahon, was listened to with the 
most marked attention and delight, from the manner 
it was related by the lecturer; and the songs 
'KatUeen Mavoumeen,' and 'Mahon Astore,* 
which followed the anecdote, had a naost charming 
effect, the first melody having being sung by its own 
author, Mr. Crouch, who accompanied bimself with 
much taste. All the illustrations were given with 
judgment and effect, and the conduding g^em of the 
evening, • Rich and Rare,' firom Moore's Melodies, 
wastrtfly splended. This fine ahr was sung by Miss 
Marks, Miss Grove, Mr. White, and Mr. Crouch, as 
a quartet, and elicted the loudest plaodits of the 
assembly." 



MoNtTMENT TO BURNS' HIGHLAND MaRT This 

monument has now been completed over the grave of 
Highland Mary, in the West Churchvard, Greenock. 
The erection is more of the Roman t^n the Grecian 
style of architecture, is pyramidal in ferm, and may 
be said to be dirided into three compartments, the 
cornice stones between which are beautifully and 
elaborately carved. The inscription on the menu, 
ment is simply couched as follows : — •* Sacred to 
Genius and Love— to Burns and Highland Mary." 
The monument stands about 17 feet high, was 
erected at the cost of 1,000/., and is by far the most 
imposing object in this old churchyard. 

Effects op Culture The almond, with its 

tough coriaceous husk, has been changed by long 
culture into the peach, with its beautiful, soft ana 
delicious pulp ; the acrid sloe into the luscious plum ; 
and the harsh, bitter crab into the golden pippin. 
Attention to nutrition has produced quite as marxed 
changes in the pear, cherry, and other fruit-trees : 
many of which have not only been altered in their 

Dualities and appearance, but even in their hid)its. 
'elery, so agreeable to most palates, is a modifica- 
tion of the opium graveolens, tne taste of which is so 
acrid and bitter that it cannot be eaten. Our cauli- 
flowers and cabbages, which weigh many pounds, are 
largely-developed coleworts, that grow wild on the 
sea-shore, and do not weigh more than half an ounce 
each. The rose has been produced by cultivation 
from the common wild-briar. Many plants may be 
modified with advantage), by suppressing the growth 
of one part, which causes increased development of 
other parts. 



THB DISENTHRALLED SPIRIT. 

(a» imitation prom THB WBLCQ OP HICBAKD AT OWM.) 

A loTcIy girl wa» lying 
Upon ft couch of deftth, 
And waning life waa sighing 
Awmy in every breath; 
When angel-lilce all gleaming 
Her tool in glory bHght, 
With bUaafta radiance streamhig, 
Thna sang it4 wild delight 

** I'm flree I sister of clay ; I'm fr«e T 

Earth owas roe no more ; 

Ood:— love — lift — infinity — 

I go to adore. 
« Hark ! to the pinions of the spirits rushing— 
I hear the music of the harps on high ; 
Oh ; I feel the awe of * The Eternal' gashing^ 
In living splendour, thro* the riven skj. 

** Sister, dear, mourn not now s 

Soon will we meet again, 

And bright wUI be thy palUd brow, 

Traceless of pain. 
«• And spoUess as the snn when first awaking, 
And rousing from its slumbers dreamy day ; 
So from thy wormy cell for ever breaking, 
Soon shall we meet again, sister of clay. 

** Gloomy earth! my exile is o'er ; 

Thy shadow is past. 

Sister of clay ! mourn no more. 

Time hurries fast. 

**FareweU! fiurawell 1 oh! coimaeas amOca ire 

l>eaming. 
And myriad wings are fluttering with delight ; 
FarcweU ! ikrewell ! I only leave thee dreaming 
Mid- way between eternal day and night. 

" Sister I thou pure tho' earthly thing • 

Yield me to my God ; 

There !" Dead beauty, cling 

To the grave's dark sod. 
Death !— take her softly to thy breast. 
And breftttie out thy spell ; 
Now leave her to rest 

Sister— fiurewell ! J. T. C. 

THE PAST YEAR. 
The olden year has passed away. 

With aU its blissful, happy dreams ; 
The new one comes in bright array. 

Like youth, with promise rich it teems. 
A long-tried friend we soon forget. 

The grave unbinds affection's tie— 
The year is scarcely over yet, 

We're mindless how it passed ns by. 
There has been sorrowing and grief 

In that long year, and blank despair 

And hearts have droop'd, as droop a leaf 

Beneath a sultry summer air. 
Rapine, crime, and discord too, 

In that long year have held their reign ; 
And hearts that once beat warm and true 

Will never throb on earth again. 
Th' illusive veil that paasion spreads. 
To lure the youthftil mind astray ; 
Th<» golden mase where ikncy treads 

Have passed, like childhoods tears, aw«y. 
Approaching year, as yet entombed 

Within the lampless womb of Time! 
May sin no more bow down our souls 
With clouds increasing as they go : 
Each closing round us as it rolls. 

Till we are plunged In endless woe. 
We now salute the new-bom year 

Thoughtless of friends that passed aw«y. 
And lightly mirth, and joyous cheer. 

Ring round the board ; but where are they ? 
They've sunk into the lonely earth. 

Where their pale forms now mould'ring lie— 
To which we're hast'ning from our birth : 
We live — we flourish— and wb dik. 

J. P. 
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SOLIDIFICATION OF CARBONIC ACID. 

There have been few discoveries in chemistry of 
late years from which more important results have 
been derived, or in point of novelty or interest has 
created greater excitement to the cultivators of the 
physical sciences, than the solidification of carbonic 
acid. Who could ever have preconceived the possi- 
bility of converting fixed air into a solid form ? — 
that a gaseous substance, possessing some of the more 
general properties of atmospheric air, and which, 
irom its occurrence to us under an infinite variety of 
forms and circumstances both in nature and art, we 
are rendered more or less acquainted with, should 
be presented to us under an appearance at onoe 
beautiful and strange, almost baffles the conception, 
and induces us to view it more in the light of a 
miracle, than one resulting from experimental 
research. Fixed air converted into a solid state t 
Who can now entertain a doubt but that air itself 
te merely the vapour of some volatile liquid, and may 
yet (lixed carbonic add^ be presented to us under a 
sondform*? 

Need we any longer regard with superstitious 
faidiffSereBoe the vague hypotheses and speculative 
notions of the older alchemysts, as well as their futile 
attempts to convert the baser metals into g^Id, 
when such wonderful and unlooked-for phenomena 
result from the researches of our more modem 
philosophers? 

Whilst to Faraday was due a good deal of merit 
lor having reduced carbonic acid to the more con- 
densed state of a liquid, yet for Thilorier was reserved 
the task of not only reducing it to this condition of 
causing it to assume a still more solid form, and 
thereby arriving at results which before-hand could 
never have been anticipated. 

The apparatus by which the solidification of this 
highly elastic gas is effected, not only engages our 
attention for its simplicity of construction and efficacy, 
but it possesses all the merit due to that of a great 
invention. It materially conmsts of two hollow cast- 
hron cylinders of prodigious strength, so as to be 
capable of affording immense resistance to pressure : 
each of these vessels are about a gallon and half in 
capacity, and teay be connected together by a tube 
And ttop-cocks. To charge the apparatus for expe- 
rimental purposes, a certain quantity of bicarbonate 
of soda and water at 100°, with sulphuric acid, are 
introduced into one of the vessels denominated the 
99ReraHng cylinder, and the acid allowed to come in 
contact with the soda after the vessel is closed ; 
the gas evolved immediately passes into the other 
▼essd, termed the receiver, where it assumes a liquid 
condition firom the enormous amount of pressure it 
Womes subjected to. By repeatedly introducing 
ff^ quantities of the decomposing materials, a con- 
siderable quantity of the liquid gas may be obtained. 
To produce the oong^ation of the carbonic add, 
» Httle of the liquid gas is allowed to escape by a jet 
•nd stop-cock from the inferior part of this magazine 



or receiver into a round tin box perforated with holes, 
by which the gas escapes, while the solid is retained. 
About two-thirds of the liquid escapes as gas, pro- 
ducing so much cold by its evaporation as to congeal 
the other third. The pressure necessary to produce 
the liquefaction of this gas is computed to be about 
36 atmospheres at 32^, which progressively augments 
above that temperature. 

Carbonic acid in its ^solid state presents all the 
appearance of snow, and possesces the low conducting 
power of that substance — so that it may be handled 
and placed on the tongue without inconvenience, and 
even be preserved for some minutes without passing 
to its former rarified condition. Some of the most 
remarkable, though not less important of its pro- 
perties, is the intense cold accompanying its action, 
by mixing a portion of this '* carbonic acid snow," 
(as it has been called,) vnth a little ether, and 
exposing liquid mercury, or quicksilver, to its action : 
after a few seconds it becomes solidified — a metal 
that requires to be reduced in temperature 39^ below 
zero before such an effect can be produced I — and 
alcohol has been reduced to so low a degree of tem- 
perature as 185° without freezing. The temperature 
of the solid carbonic acid has been estimated so low 
as 148^, the lowest possible degree of cold either 
naturally or artificially produced as yet,* which is as 
much below the ordinary temperature of the air, as 
the boiling point of water is above it. Thus it has 
enlarged our conceptions regarding the descending 
scale of heat, and furnished us with data, grounded on 
experiment, which could not at any antecedent period, 
or by any adopted means, ever be arrived at. 

Hence it may be perceived that the solidification of 
carbonic add, or fixed air, must not only be consi- 
dered as a great discovery in itself, but as having 
afforded uoantidpated results of a most extraordinary 
nature : it has likewise thrown open a new, vast, and 
attractive field to the further cultivatfon of physical 
sdence, presenting a new power in lieu of steam, 
similar in its nature, but much greater in intensity, 
and, if its future application be attended with favour, 
able results, there can be no doubt but the use of 
steam, with its fuel, inconveniences, and acddents, 
will be dispensed with altogether 1 

W. T. 

• The greatest degree of nalanl cold yet experienced was 
observed by Captain Ross during two winters in the arctic 
regions, the thermometer falling 00^ below zero. 



Bad soelling has been urged as an instance f the 

feat Duke of Marlborough's gross want of education, 
believe it was the nu^e of the time rather t!ian 
ignorance ; for I have seen letters of James 11., pre- 
served in the M.S. room in the library of Trinity 

College, equally ill spelt Dr, A. Broume, F. T, C, D, 

Good News for Pa " O ma I do you know I'm 

to^ but two in my class at school ?" " Dear frh\ I 
your papa will l>e so delighted 1 Do you hear, my 
dear R. ? Bell is top but two of her class !" " In Joed, 
my love, I'm very glad of it : pray. Bell, how nraiiy 
are therein the class ?" " Three, papa." 
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THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 

(Condnded from our list.) 

The summer passed away before the affair for 
which Frederick Ashton left home was finally adjusted, 
and oa his return he found that almost all the fashion- 
able visitors of C had returned to London for the 

winter season : among the number were, of course, 
Sir Edward St. Aubyn and his family ; and he now 
thought with regp!>et on the many pleasant rambles he 
had enjoyed in the society of the aKless and confiding 
Oatbainne, and which were now at an end, perhaps 
for ever. On his arrival at his own residence, he 
found a packet directed to him, in the hand. writing 
of his beloved Catharine ; he opened it, and found a 
few small paintings of his own, which he had lent 
her for copies, and one small view in the neighbour- 
hood taken by herself, on the back of which was 
written, in the smallest characters — *' A parting gift 
to a dear friend, from his attached C. St. A." — 
Frederick could scarcely suppress his emotion on 
beholding this small but eloquent token of the affec- 
tion of his idol : he carefully searched the packet to 
see if there was any letter, and discovered a small 
slip of paper, on which was written, apparently in 
the most hurried manner — '* When possible I shall 
write : fare\« ell I" He hastily thrust away his own 
sketches, and taking the parting rift of Miss St. 
Aubyn, he carefully secured it in his escritoire ; he 
then hastened to visit his patients, whom he found 
had given him up as lost, after vainly endeavouring to 
conjecture the cause of his sudden disappearance. 
Having answered them all satisfactorily on that point, 
he was again received into the favour which he had 
for the time lost ; and several having recovered under 
his treatment, his practice began to increase consi- 
derably : his hopes of being one day able to aspire to 
the hand of Miss St. Aubyn be^^an to rise in propor- 
tion ; while, at the same time, nis attentions oecame 
so much occupied, that he had scarcely leisure to 
lament 1 he wants of her society, although he was far 
from forgetting her. 

But let us return to Catharine. On her arrival in 
London she was introduced into society, and attracted 
universal admiration by her delicate and budding 
beauty, as well as by her graceful and engaguig 
manners. Her first suitor was her own cousin, who 
had been invited by Lad^ St. Aubvn to stay at her 
abode in London, while his mother (the sister of Lady 
St. Aubyn above-mentioned) was travelling with her 
three daughters for the benefit of her he^th. His 
manners were polite and easy; but he wanted the 
frank gracefulness and conscious superiority of 
intellect which Catharine had so much admired in 
Frederick Ashton. When he first saw his lovely 
ooillftn, he thought he had never seen any one half so 
beautiful ; but, at the same time, he fanned there 
could be nothing more easy than to make her his own. 
He soon found bow much he was mistaken. Catha- 
rine, who, from her near relationship to him, had at 
first regarded him as a brother, was cordial and 
affectionate in her demeanour towards him ; but, on 
perceiving, what was too evident to be mistaken, 
that he did not feel as he would towards a sister, she 
became reserved and cold. Charles Courtraay was 
not without some penetration ; therefore, he was not 
long in discovering that his cousin did not redprooate 
his affections ; so ne very prudently thought tnat Uie 
best plan he could pursue would be to remove from, 
her immediate vicinity uutil he had learned to Uiink 
less of her. Accordingly he intimated to his aunt his 
intention of following his parents to the continent, as 



soon as he should hear where the? were staying. To 
his surprise and displeasure. Lady St. Aubyn quietly 
told him that he should not leave her house with her 
eousent until the return of his parents, without assign- 
ing some sufficient reason for his abrupt departure* 
He was thunderstruck, but endeavoured to appear 
calm, and only added that his motive was a wish to 
see the world in company with his family, and so 
favourable an opportunity might not occur again. 
To this his aunt made no reply, but looked as if she 
was quite determined to be obeyed. That day, 
Catharine, pitying his dilemma, was kinder to him 
than ever, and consented to his proposal of a ride in 
the park in his own chariot. He, fancying her cold- 
ness before had been only the effect of coquetry, of 
which she now repented, made an offer of marriage to 
her for the first time in words ; to which she returned 
a decided refusal, adding that she hoped that would 
not deter him fh>m accepting her friendship as a 
relative. His rage, however, now knew no bounds, 
and the remainder of the ride was passed in sullen 
and obstinate silence on his part — Catharine in vain 
attempting to draw him into conversation. That 
evening Cnarles spent at a ball, and did not return 
all night. The next morning, when the family were 
assembled at breakfast. Lady St. Aubyn made an 
inquiry after him ; and on being told he had not 
returned from the ball, she sent a servant with a note 
for him to Lord B.'s. In about an hour the servant 
returned, with a note from Lady B., stating that she 
had not seen Mr. Conrtenay in the ball-room after 
twelve the night before. Just as Lady St. Aubyn 
had finbhod reading the note and ordered the servant 
to retire, another servant entered with a letter, which 
he said a little boy had given him, who ran away as 
soon as he had delivered it. It proved to be a letter 
from Charles, stating that as he had failed to obtain 
permission from his aunt to join his family, he had 
chosen to decide for himself, and risk the consequences 
which might ensue. Lady St. Aubyn handed the 
note to her daughter, without remark ; the latter, on 
perusing it, immediately guessed the cause of his pre- 
cipitate departure, and made no comment on its 
contents. Sir Edward, who never interfered in 
family affiurs, only remarked that it would be now 
quite useless to dispatch a messenger after the delin- 
quent, as, indepenaently of his having a start of so 
many hours, they could not possibly guess which way 
he had taken. Accordingly, he was allowed to pur- 
sue his forbidden ioumey without any attempt being 
made to overtake him, and in a few days he was 
with his parents at Versailles, where they had been 
staying for a short period. 

In the mean time, Lady St. Aubyn wrote to her 
sister, to inform her of the circumstances of the way 
Charles had left London, assuring her sister that it 
was without her consent. She received in rq>1y a 
letter from Mrs. Courtenay, sating that she could 
not blame her dear boy, as it was his fondness for his 
parents that induced mm to take so rash a step. Lady 
St. Aubyn smiled sarcastically on reading the letter : 
for, although she had not discovered the true reason, 
she was firmly persuaded he had some object of his 
own in view. But we will not retard the progress of 
our story by relating the histories of the many a^dmirers 
of the lovely heiress ; suffice it to say, that she en- 
dured many trials of her fidelity with her unshaken 
faith and unnerving constancy — and severe trials they 
sometimes proved, for her mother frequently ur^ed 
her to accept some one of her lordly suitors, and thus 
ennoble herself by a splendid alliance. Thus three 
years rolled away, and Catharine St. Aubyn had not 
forgotten the young physician. True it is, that during 
that time he found means of conveying a few letters 
to her, and also sent her a gift in ezcnange for the 
token she had bestowed on him : it was a plain gold 
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ring^, with the motto " Pervtes h mot " engrared on the 
inside in small characters. During those three tedious 
vears — tedious to our hero because in that time he 
Iiad not once beheld her whom he remembered as a 
green spot in the midst of a sandy desert, or as a 
bright star shedding a mellowed light o*er memory's 
traddess waste — his business had increased with 
wonderful rapidity, and having purchased a handsome 
and covmodious house in one of the most wUdly 
romantic spots in the immediate neighbourhood of 
C , he now began to look more cheerfully for- 
ward to the future. 

Thmgs were in Uiis state, when, one bright May 
momhig, Lady^t. Aubynsaidto her daughter — 

"Do you know, Kate, I have been thinking of 
Tisiting our dear little watering-place this summer ; 
it's along while since we have been there ; I am sick 
of Margate, Ramsgate, and Brighton ; and I shall 
write to invite your cousins, Charles and Emily, to 
accompany us, as your Aunt Melville says she cannot 
come, and your papa will not follow us for a month 
at least" 

At the mention of the place where her heart's 
fondest hopes were centred, Catharine's heart beat 
violently, and it was not without a great effort she 
could command herself so far as to reply ; but when 
she did, as may readily be supposed, she cordially 
assented, and in a few weeks after they arrived at the 
house which they had before occupied, which had 
been handsomely fitted up for their reception. They 
were, as Lady St. Aubyn had proposed, accompanied 
by Charles Courtenay, who haiid contrived to conquer 
completely his unrequited attachment, and his sister 
£mlly, an affectionate and gentle girl, about two 
jears younger than Catharine. 

Ab soon as they arrived, Catharine, who was com- 
pletdy overpowered by fatigue and the excitement of 
the varied emotions which agitated her mind on 
revisiting the scene of so much happiness, retired to 
rest, and the next morning was found to be in a high 
state of fever. Just as Lady St. Aubyn was consi- 
\ deringin her own mind what was best to be done, Sir 
Edward entered, and briefly explained to his lady 
that he had finished the business much sooner than 
: he expected, and lost no time in joining his family. 
He was shocked and surprised when he saw how very 
ill his darling Catharine appeared, and as there 
wemed to be a fear of imminent danger if any more 
i tnne were lost, he seized his hat and hurried from the 
I honse, inqmrine of every one as he passed along where 
I the nearest and most sliilful physician in the town of 
, ^ — lived. He was directed to Ashton's new 
' ^bode, and told, at the same time, that he mieht 
place a larpe share of confidence in his skill. He did 
not remember him as the young man with whom for 
fonning an acquaintance he had chided his daughter ; 
he only recollected that his beloved child's life was in 
danger, and speedily finding his way to Ashton-Hall, 
(for so Frederick had called his new residence,) he 
wwted not for the ceremon/ of introduction, but told 
bim ma few hurried words that his only child was on 
the point of death, and that he would oblige him bv 
^icompanying him home with all possible speea. 
rrederick was at first disposed to receive him coldly, 
not forgetting that he nad once refused him his 
Pftrcmage; but on hearing that it was his dear 
Catharine who required his services, he ordered his 
horse, and was at the house before Sir Edward. He 
^M extremely agitated on seeing Catharine: her 
^*«k was flusheo, and her eyes gazing wildly on 
"^•e who approached her ; but fauing to recognise 
■ny one while in her delirious ravings, she frequently 
jDurmnred the name of Frederick Ashton, but in so 
WW a tone of voice that no being could hear it, save 
™Bi whose quick ear was on the watch to hear some« 
«»g that would reveal to him whether or not she 



still loved him. When he took her hand to see if the 
pulse indicated as much fever as the other symptoms 
evinced, he started at beholding the ring whidi he 
had presented to her, and he now knew she had not 
forgotteo Mm. Day after day did he attend hor with 
the noflt unwearied assiduity, and week after week 
the fever sdll raged in her veins, until the day cune 
on which Frederioc expected]that the crids was come, 
and that day must determine whether she was once 
more to recover and be again the joy of her fond 

Sarents, or be numbered with the dead. Anxiously 
id he watch her movements as she tossed from side 
to side on her restless couch ; until at length, as even- 
ing drew near, the fever abated ; but with it her 
strength also sank rapidly, and she lay for many 
hours apparently lifeless, and without the least 
motion. Powerful restoratives were now used by 
Frederick, and at length with success : at midnight 
he had the satisfaction of assuring her friends that 
she was sleeping peacefully, and would be sure to 
awake much refreshed. He then left the house, but 
returned again at six in the morning, in order to see 
if she were still sleeping ; and, on entering the room, 
he heard her converse m almost inarticulate whispers 
with her cousin Emily, who was bending over her. 
His heart beat high with hope and joy, as he inwardly 
thanked Providence for having made him the humble 
instrument of snatching this lovely being from the 
jaws of death ; and he reflected too on the many days 
of woe and sorrow that her family would be now 
spending, had that sweet, soft voice been silent in the 
grave. He advanced to the bed side cautiously, 
fearing that if he showed himself too abruptly to 
Catharine, it ndght be too much for her in the present 
weak state of ner nerves, and concealing himself 
behind one of the curtains, he beckoned to Miss 
Courtenay, who, kissing Catharine, said — 

" I must leave you now, dear; but I vrill return 
again." 

Frederick left the room, followed by Emily, and 
when they were out of Catharine's hearing, he said 
decidedly — 

'* You must not let her speak too much ; it will soon 
undo all the good that has been done. As soon as I 
leave her, you may go in again ; but do not keep up 
a conversation with her." 

So saying, he returned to the room he had just 
quitted, and slowly advancing towards the bed, he 
said, in a low tone — 

" Do you remember me. Miss St. Aubyn ?" 

She turned, and smiling sweetly extended her 
white emaciated hand to nim, which he pressed 
fondly to his lips, while Catharine said — 

** Emily has just been telling me the name of my 
kind and attentive physician, to whom I must ever 
be gratefiil." 

He smiled, and gently pressed the little hand he 
still held within his own, while he replied — 

** Dearest Catharine, you must not speak now ; in 
your present state of weakness, it might do you great 
injury ; but in a few days I hope to see you much 
recruited in strengfth." 

Having once more pressed her hands to his lips, 
he hurried from the room, to which Emily immediately 
returned. 

The next day Frederick remained a few minutes 
longer, and the next, until, after three months had 
passed away, the health of the gentle invalid was s^ 
far restored as to allow her to walk or ride a little in 
the open air every day, to enjoy the beauties of ai 
autumn in the country ; but she was not yet strong 
enough to allow them to think of a journey to Lon- 
don. Now it was that Sir Edward began to think 
how much he owed to the young but skilnU physician 
who had done so much for him. Accormngly he 
called on him one morning, and speaking more cor- 
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dially to him than be had ever before done, he said — 

•* My dear Mr. Ashton, how can I etr«r repay you 
the vast debt I owe you ?" 

Frederick thinktn&p this a most favonrable oppor- 
tunity for fulfilling his long-cherished hopes, boldly 
answered — 

** By bestowing upon me the hand of her, whose 
life was so precious in my eyes that I would willingly 
have sacrificed my own to save hers if necessary.*' 

Sir Edward's brow grew dark, and for a time the 
struggle between pride and esteem, between haughti- 
ness and gratitude, was great ; but the conflict was 
at length decided ; the gloomy frown relaxed, and, 
grasping Frederick's hand warmly, he said — 

** Take her, if she is willing ; and may she make 
you as happy as she has made her father ; may she 
shine as bright a light in her new home as she has 
never failed to be by her parents' hearth." 

Rising abruptly, he turned, as if to conceal his 
emotion, and left the house ; while Frederick, whose 
delight almost overwhelmed him, mounted his horse, 
and rode to the dwelling uf his beloved Catharine. 

As soon as the door was opened, he requested the 
servant to bring him immediately to Miss St. Aubyn. 
His desire was complied with, and he was ushered 
into the room in which Catharine usually sat when 
alone : here she was seated, with Emily Courleney, 
who being (as it was too early for visiting") en disha- 
billCf fled at the approach of Frederick. Catharine 
was gazing from the window on the lovely scene, 
which was glowing with the rich and varied tints of 
autumn : she started as Frederick was announced, 
and blushed deeply, as if conscious that she had been 
just thinking of nim. The servant retired, and Fre- 
derick, his eyes sparklinp^ with animation, and his 
whole countenance beammg in the fulness of his joy, 
drew a chair close to that of Catharine, and placing 
himself beside her, poured forth his tale of affection, 
which seemed to gush forth the more freely for its 
having been so long confined — as the mountain torrent, 
when long pent up, flows rapidly and fiercely after its 
release. He had a willing and delighted auditor ; 
and when he at length told ner that he had obtained 
her father's consent to their union, and that nothing 
was now wanting to complete his happiness but her 
own consent and that of her mother, the sudden 
change from doubt to a happv certainty was too over- 
powering for her, and she famted ; whe\i restored to 
consciousness, she at length whispered a glad consent 
to be united, as soon as her health would permit, to 
him she had long secretly loved. She yielded without 
the show of resistance employed by most other 
young ladies on similar occasions ; for she had loved 
too long and too fondly to hesitate now. 

Before Ashton had left the house, he had sought 
and obtained the consent of the mother of his Catha- 
rine, and the promise that as soon as the latter could 
bear a ioumey to London, she should become the 
bride of her affianced husband. 

Frederick was now a daily visitor at Sir Edward's ; 
no longer in the office of a physician, but as the 
accepted lover of the lovely heiress ; and in the mean- 
time he took care to have his house fitted up in the 
style which he knew Catharine admired. 

At length the time came when the fair invalid's 
health was so much improved as to permit her to 
undergo considerable fatigue, and she, accompanied 
by her pareuts and cousin Emilv, went to London, 
leaving Charles Courtenay to follow with Frederick 
as soon as every thing was arranged for the nuptials. 
The happy day arrived, and, as if in accordance with 
his feelings, the morning was bright and cloudless 
that saw the beautiful Catharine St. Aubyn become 
the bride of her constant lover, the Young Physician. 

Mart. 



HANDEL'S ORATORIO-THE MESSIAH. 
" The Messiah " has stood the test of a hnndred 
years, and it comes out as fresh now, when per- 
formed, as it did a hundred years ago. When 
Handel first performed it in London, it was bu) 
coldly received. He came to Dublin, where il 
was performed with the greatest possible success i 
and it was well received in London on his return ; 
and it has been the greatest attraction at all th« 
grand festivals in that country ever since. The 
•Foundling Hospital, alone, benefited by the per- 
formance of " The Messiah" from the year 1 742 
to the death of the immortal composer, in 1759, 
and a few years after, upwards of ten thousand 
pounds ! The same sublime production has been 
annually performed for the benefit of the Royal 
Society of Musicians for about sixty years, under 
royal and distinguished patronage. When the 
festival took place in Westminster Abbey, in 1884, 
'* The Messiah" attracted a more numerous com- 
pany than any other performance, and produced, 
at the rehearsal and performance, the sum of 
£5,677 9s. 

Handel had expressed a wish to Dr. Warren 
that he might breathe his last on Easter Sunday, 
in hopes, as he said, of meeting his sweet Lord 
and Saviour on the day of his resurrection. He 
did die on that day, 1759, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; and there is a monument to 
his memory, by Boubilliac, representing him in 
full length, with a piece of music-paper in his 
hand, on which is inscribed — " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." 



PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 
It has been somewhere remarked by Mon- 
tesque, that if a particular event, as the loss of a 
battle, be the ruin of a state, there must have been 
a more general reason why the loss of a battle 
should ruin it. The Norman conquest of Eng- 
land may furnish a satisfactonr example of this 
remark, since the battle of Hastings would not 
have been followed by so great a revolution, if 
various predisposing causes had not prepared tb6 
kingdom for the change. Different classes of 
political causes should therefore be constituted; 
and, while a principal importance is ascribed to 
those of a general nature, which affect our whofe 
species, however circumstanced, a due regard 
should also be given to those more limited, and 
even personal agencies, which diversify their oper- 
ation. — Dr. Muler*8 Philosophy of Modem History, 



Wisdom This cannot be obtained without indus- 
try and labour. Can we hope to find gold upon the 
surface of the earth, when we dig almost to the 
centre of it to find lead and tin and the baser metals. 

Purified Honey Any quantity of honey is dis- 
solved in an equal part by weight of water. The 
liquid allowed to boil up five or six times without 
skimming. It is then removed from the fire, and, 
after being cooled, brought on several strong liiwHi 
strainers, stretched horizontally, and covered with a 
layer of clean and well-washed sand, an indt in 
depth. When the solution has passed through the 
strainers, it is found to be of the colour of clear white 
wine. The sand, being allowed to remain on the 
strainers, is rinsed with cold water, and the ivhole of 
the liquor is finally evaporated to the thickness of 
syrup. / 
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DEAN SWIFT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN JOURNAL. 

Sib — Having read in the last Number of your 
Journal an anecdote of the celebrated Dean Swift, 
given on the authority of Dr. Miller, (who 
acknowledges, in his very able pamphlet, entitled 
** An Examination of the Charters and Statutes 
of Trinity College, Dublin," his obligations to 
the late Dr. Barrett,) I beg leave to trouble you 
with the following observations : 

It has very generally been believed, on the 
authority of Mr. Richardson, that Swift was 
expelled from the University, and that, having 
obtained a ^^ discessit," he got his degree at Oxford. 
The occasion of this severity is thus mentioned by 
Mr. Richardson : — ^^ Dr. Swift made as great a 
progress in his learning at the University of Dub- 
lin, in his youth, as any of hi scon temporaries, but 
was so very ill-natured and troublesome, that he 
was made terra filiuSy on purpose to have a pretence 
to expel him.** This singular absurdity, equally 
unjust to both parties supposed to be concerned, 
is clearly refuted by the facts ; — Swift was not 
expelled, was not terra fiUus^ and obtained his 
deffree ft-om the University. It is here necessary 
omy to refer to the proofs which can be found in 
Dr. Barrett's essay, in the most satisfactory form 
of extracts from the College books. 

From these authentic documents it has been 
ascertained, t^at after he had commenced A.B., 
he was admonished for notorious Deflect of duties 
and for frequenting the town ; and that he was 
ahnost continually under some punishment. We 
also learn that he was prominent in a small knot 
of the most dissolute and turbulent youths in the 
University, among whom he is thus enumerated 
in one of these records: — " Constat vera Dom. 
Webb, Dom. Sergeant, Dom. Swift, Maynard, 
Spencer et Fisher, huic legi contravenisse, tam 
ficditiones siTe dissensiones domesticas excitando, 
quam juniorem decamem, ej usque monita oontem- 
nendo, eundetnque minacibus verbis, contemptus 
et contamacise plenis lacessendo, unde gravissimis 
pffinis commenti sunt, &c.*' For these causes the 
sentence follows of a suspension of the culprits 
from every degree : it then proceeds to pronounce, 
that as Swift and Sergeant had been more insuf. 
ferable than the others, they were condemned to 
ask pardon on their knees of the junior Dean. 
This was, nevertheless, the utmost extent of his 
ponisbment. The public pardon effaced the breach 
of discipline, and the certificate of his degree, yet 
extant, plunly contradicts the erroneous statement 
of Mr. Kichardson. The point of most difficulty 
has been s^zed on by a correspondent in Sir 
Walter Scott's incomparable Lite of Swift, by 
vhom it is stated that Swift obtained his degree a 
year before the usual time, and that it must have 
•een granted by special Jfavoiar, The inference 
might be allowed to have some weight ; but the 
^t is so entirely inconsistent with the institutions 
*nd precise discipline of the University, and so 
irreconcilable with all that is known of Swift s 
Academical character, that it cannot be admitted 
^thout the most authentic proof. On looking at 



the document given by Scott in his appendix, the 
cause of the mistake appears. Swift's entrance 
is stated to have been in April, 1682; the College 
certificate fixes his degree in February, 1685 ; 
and the interval would thus be less than three 
years. But any one who is accustomed to the 
method of dating then in use, must be aware that 
th^ first months of 1686 would have been reckoned 
into what is now considered as the previous year. 
This fact reduces the difficulty to one of small 
weight, as we have only to assume that Swift was 
allowed to go on with the class of 16^^ the year 
in which he entered ; and this is ps occasional 
practice conformable with the rules of the Univer- 
sity. That his degree had been obtained speciali 
gratia^ is stated on the authority of Swift himself, 
and accompanied by explanations, which leave no 
doubt as to the nature of the distinction. The 
ambiguity of the term has occasioned some laugh- 
able anecdotes, perhaps invented by the Dean him- 
self : certain it is, that he mentions himself as 
having obtained his degree in this disreputable 
manner, more near to special charity than to spe- 
cial favour ; and si^ifymg a grace vouchsafed for 
no merit. .The 'Circumstance of this fact not 
appearing on the testimonium, has been thought 
to throw some doubt upon the statement ; but, in 
fact, such a disqualifying testimony as would make 
the certificate unavailing for any use but to attaint 
the reputation of the bearer, is not in any case 
stated. 

*' The name Jonathan," says Dr. Miller, *^ does 
not, indeed, occur in the sentence of suspension, 

and there were then in the College two Swifts 

Jonathan and Thomas, who was probably his 
cousin ; but, from a comparison of various entries, 
the identity of the person there mentioned with 
the celebrated Swift has been clearly established 
by Doctor Barrett, to whose froniliar acquaint- 
ance with the entries of the Registry I have been 
indebted for .this communication, and several other 

particulars mentioned in the nreceding treatise.'* 

Millefs Examination of Charters^ ^c, o. 56; 
Dub. 1804. 

DUBLINIBNSIS. 

January 2d» 1843. 



Artificial Lakes in Ceylon. — The Candelaj 
Lake is situate within thirty miles of Trincomalee, 
in an extensive and broad valley, aroimd which the 
ground gradually ascends towards the distant hills 
that envelop it. In the center of the valley, a long 
causeway, principally made of masses of rock, has 
been constructed to retain the waters that from every 
side pour into the space enclosed within the circum- 
jacent bills and artificial dam thus formed. During 
the rainy season, when the lake attains its ereateet 
elevation, the area of ground over which the Inunda* 
tion extends may be computed at fifteen square miles. 
This work of art, and others nearly equally gigantic 
proportions in the island, sufficiently indicate that 
at some remote period Ceylon was a densely-popula- 
ted countiy, and under a government sufficiently 
enlightened to appreciate, and firm to enforce the 
execution of an undertaking which, to men ignorant 
of mechanical powers, must have been an Herculean 
operation. — De Butt's Rambles in Ceylon* 

It is with our judgments as with our watches, none 
go just alike, yet each believes his own Pope, 
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TRIFt«ES FRgiM TOURIN— Br Eowabd Walsb. 

A nUQMINT. 

** On she went, and ber maiden smile 
In safety lighted her round the green isle.** 

MOOBB. 

Thoa sang the hard the beauteous maid. 

In flowing snow-^tute robes array 'd, 

And many a gem and precious stone 

lliat glitter'd in her circling zone. 

While her tall wand bore a bright gold ring, 

As she travers'd the isle, at the call of her Idng. 

Less bright her zone's refulgent dyes 
Than the liquid light of her azure eyes t 
Less ptire the white ber robes display'd 
Thau the bosom soft they sought to shade : 
And in the light of each yellow tress 
The bright gold ring wax'd lottrelees ! 

Full oft she bmsh'd the evening dew 
From many a vale she ioumied through. 
And, ere the sun forsook his bed. 
She cross'd she hoary mountain's bead ; 
But that glorious orb, in his full noon light, 
Saw wondering eyes pursue her flight. 
Could woman's charms, or gems and gold. 
Not tempt green Erin's sons of old ? 
Yes— oft they won young beai^^y's smile. 
And golden spoil in the battle's toil ; 
But beauty bright and gold were won 
With honour pure by sire and son. 
Y«8— on she went, and so he sung. 
But never told his tuneful tongue 
Her terror near rough Bera's ^re. 
Where tall crags rise o'er ocean's roar ; 
And fierce grey wolves, and fiercer men, 
Travers'd the land from crag to glen. 
In sooth it was a savage dell, 
Where mountain waters foaming fell ; 
And such a gloom o'erhung the shade. 
By cypress sad and yew-tree made. 
That ne'er iu silent rocks among 
Ruse shepherd's lay or wild bird's song. 

Bj mountain ash and spreading oak. 
His winding way the outlaw brike ; 
He pau^'d upon the vale below — 
Beheld her milk-white garments* flow, 
The wavy curl of her yellow hair. 
And the tall white wand with the gold ling there. 
Wild supentttioQ taught him well 
To shun the vale where fairies dwell, 
Where oft arise such visions gay 
To lead the souls of men astray : 
And he linger'dJong ere he sought the shade. 
Where paus'd the steps of (he pilgrim maid. 
As down he wound by the mde rocks high^ 
He caught the stanletl maiden's eye : 
Uia a^jineo »pear, and gauntJetted hand. 
And coat of mail, and battle brand, 
And dread dark face, could well proclaim 
What virgin's tongue would fear to name. 
He said — ** Fair form I whence contest thoa ? 
I've cross'd o'er many a hill's rude brow; 
I've been where chieftains' turrets frown ; • 
I've strode through many a stately town ; 
I've s^en proud dames in diamonds shine- 
But iheir diamonds and beauty were nought to thine.** 
Thus Well bespoke the maiden young. 
While trembled the words on her faultering tongue^ 
" At Brian's high, imperial will, 
I've journied long o'er vale and hill. 
To prove if they Keep through the nation wide 
The laws made in Tara's Hull of pride. 
" l*hrough many a fierce and warlike clai.— 
By many a mail'd aa«l mantled man — 
O'er many a moor and foi^bt drear, 
Where gaz'd the wondering mountaineer, 
Un&cathed, uoharm'd by deed of wrong, 
Thtrnmid ot the white wand pas^'d aiong ! 



** But shouldst thon mock oar monareh's lawi, 
And mar all Europe's great applause. 
By lawless act— I will bestow, 
If unmolested hence I go, 
Each precious pearl that decks my hair. 
And every diamond bright I bear !** 
11ms answered, in a softened tone. 
The fierce dark man to the maiden lone — 
" Within this glen, at my command. 
Await a fearloM, faitlilcss band ; 
Though hunted to death, like the wolves of prey, 
By the despot whose mandate thou dost obey: 
** Upon their steel, in bloody strife. 
Was pour'd out many a brave man's life ; 
Their war-cry rose when blood and flame 
Aveng*d their leader's wrongs and name. 
When they pluuder'd the monarch's richest foU, 
And his house of pride gf its guarded gold ! 
'* But ne'er this iron hand did wreak 
Its reckless vengeance on the weak ; 
This iron hand, in evil hour. 
Ne'er soil'd young beauty's blooming flower; 
And I'd tear the blest gold from a sainted shrine. 
Before either jewel or gem of thine ! 
" Full dear our nation's weal to me ; 
And lo ! such beauty dwells with thee. 
So awfiil — ne'er could ruffian dare 
To stain thy purity, bright fair I 
I'll guard thee over this savage scene. 
And be thy guide through the valleys green !** 
On she went— and the rough profound 
Did soon the pilgrim's wanderings bound ; 
But ever in her breast she bore 
Remembrance of rude Bera's shore. 
And the outlaw fam'd, who honour fair. 
O'er beauty priz'd and diamonds rare ! 
In the reign of Brian Boro, the laws of the land werr to 
strictly observed, that a fair virgin, as it is recorded, habitcii la 
rich garments, and bearing a white wand, surmounted bv s 
gold ring, passed unmolested from oue end of Ireland to tbe 
other. 



"ROW ON!" 
The great business of all is to ♦• row on** with 
unflinching courage, and steady perseverenoe. All 
trades and professions have their oifficnlties ; almost 
erery individual meets with discouragements ; the 
only way, therefore, to go ahead is to ** row on." 
Decision of character— determination of will — the 
resolution to press on, when sure we are on the rt^t 
track, or in pursuit of a good ai>d honorable tmd— 
this is the secret of living, so as. to coroe out at last 
safe and sound. There are ''Hons" in ev err path, 
and they mast be met and conquered, or the hope of 
ultimate success must be abandoned. A poor man 
with a tribe of children, finding work hard to get, and 
hard when it is got, sometimes will almost despair ; 
every thing will seem to be against him, but let him 
not be cast down — let him " row on," and by and by 
matters will very likelv grow brighter. As with the 
poor man so with -all men. Head winds are to be 
expected ; contrary currents will come ; the tide doM 
not always run with us; but never mind — ** row on ;** 
pull the harder, till the oars bend again, and victory 
will wait upon and reward patient endeavours. 

Aye — "Row on I" Pull but the stronger, the 
more the waves buffet you and the gales howl. Lusty 
arms, good oars, and stout hearts are tbe only hope 
in a hard wind : if you h t your sinews slacken, you 
go ashore, and are dasised to pieces. Courage! 
then. Pull away 1 Be of that good cheer which a 
heart resolved steadily tD meet our duty ever keeps 
abaut us. They who, in the wildest tempest, 

— — " bate not one jot 

Of heart or hope, but still look up, and steer 

Bight onward," 

are the only ones who deserve or can e.tpect to survive 
the storm. — American paper. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

Ihportant Publication. — The most effective 
and Tahiable work on the subject of teetotalism 
which we have ever read, has just issued from the 
Dublin press. It is entitled — ** A Lecture on Teeto- 
taKtm, by a celebrated Preacher,** and is dedicated by 
permission to the Rev. Mr. Mathew. The author 
has treated his snbjoct with vast ability, exhibiting 
deep research and close reasoning. The appalling 
effects of intemperance are laid bare, and mnume- 
rable authorities adduced in support of the lecturer's 
argument. The advocates of teetotalism throughout 
the country would do well to secure copies of this 
excellent work. 

Wexford Mr. W. B. West, the corresponding 

secretary of the Wexford Mechanics' Institute, has 
published a letter in a Wexford Journal, setting forth 
a resolution of that body admitting all teetotallers 
free of expense to the advantages of a night school 
which has been formed in the institution. Mr. 
West, in the course of his excellent observations on 
the blessings of temperance, thus alludes to the 
" gigantic strides '* making by the Americans in the 
cause: — "A treatise on temperance lately issued 
from the American press, of which they circulated 
gratis <me milUon of copies t — and an effort is now in 
progress to place a bound volume of Dr. Seil&l's 
* Pathology of Drunkenness ' in every school in the 
United SSttes, of which in New York alone there are 
eleven thousand I to be accompanied by coloured 
plates, exactly depicting the transition of the human 
stomach from perfect health to the last stage of can- 
cerous alcoholic disease, wrought by the free use of 
stimulating drinks." Mr. West states that he has 
made arrangements to have it exhibited in the lecture- 
room of the Wexford institution — an example worthy 
of imitation by all similar societies. 

WicKLOw A correspondent has furnished us 

with an interesting account of a teetotal meeting held 
on the 21st Decenu)er at Bally ffagh, in this county. 
The evils of intemperance, and the faappv effects 
resultmg from its avoidance, were forcibly illustrated 
by several speakers. 



LIVERPOOL MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 
This admirable and most effoctive establishment is 
ui a flourishing condition. By the last report it 
appears that 3,'%7 members subscribe to the institu- 
tion. The library conUins 10,000 volumes. The 
circulation of books averages 274 volumes per day 
throughout the year. There are three sehoola — thfjt 
higher and lower, held in the day time, for the chiMr^ 
chiefly of memb^ ; and the evening school, forthe 
t|«Defit of members themselves, children, and appreu- 
tH9M. In the high school are 311 pupils — m the 
lower 575^— average of persons attending eveuftg 
«I»BS€9 400. There are 45 instructors, by whom idl 
Qseful and polite branches of education are taught. 
IWe is an excellent museum, and a spacious lecture 
theatre, capable of holding 1,500 persons. The 
fT^tem adopted is well calculated to effect the 
important objects in view. Members pay a guinea a 
7^— sons or apprentices of members become mem- 
wrs by paying a shilHngs per year. An exhibition of 
W arts, mannfactures, and natural history occa- 
sIonaDy takedj^lbC^i that in 1842 occupied 20 large 

rooms — the pif6e of admission varied from 6d. to is 

100.000 peredns visited it — ^the sum realised was 
*,0()0/., which left a clear balance of 2,000/. The 
P^>ss annual revenues of the institution amount to 
»*>ottt 7.000/.— salaries of officers, 5,000/. The 
advantages of the institution are, however, almost 
exchuively embraced by the middle classes. 



EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 
A return of the number of emigranU from Lon- 
donderry to British America and the United States 
for the years 1841 and 1842 has been published, which 
shews an increase last year of 747 over the preceding. 
The numbers were— in 1841, 5592— in 1842, 6139 
It appears that several hundreds fVom that and the 
neignbouring counties made Liverpool the port of 
departure from Europe — so that the actual amount 
of emigration from that part 'of Ireland has been 
much greater. Emigration from the other counties 
in Ireland has been equally eictensive. 

THE IRISH EMIGRANTS FAREWELL. 
Farewell, lovely Erin I farewell to the bowers 
Where often in boyhood I squander'd the day ; 
Where I pull'd from their tendrils the sweetest of flowers. 
And ba»k'd in the light of the san's latest lay. 
At the close of the evening, in calm autumn weather. 
Oh I often my lover and I were together 
On the blue-blossom'd banks of our own mountain heather. 
Where beam'd er'ry be|uty of Erin macbree t 
How oft have we courted beneath the green willow, 
Whilst warblers enchanted the grove and the dell, 
And the moon ting'd the foam of the far western billow. 
Where broad streamers float and the wide surges swell ? 
Alas I how I sigb'd, as my love on my boeom 
Had cried, " My dear youth, am I surely to lose him ? 
May Fortune prove faitjifal, as on she pursues him, 
The hope of his fond one and Grin machree I" 
Farewell to my country !-^our vessel moves slowly. 
And friends are bewailing our loss from the shore ; 
As their cries rend the air, my poor spirits are lowly, 
To think I may ne'er see my countrymen more ! 
Farewell to my sweetheart, my home, and my dwelling. 
Where all my dear playmates their love-tales are telling, 
And patriot feelingseach bosom are swelling — 
Farewell, dearest Erin ! sweet Erin machree I 



Hope. — Human life has not a surer friend, nor 
many times a greater enemy, than hope. Hope is the 
miserable man s God, which in the hardest gripe of 
calamity never faUs to yield him beams of comfort. 
It is to the presumptuous man a devil, which leads 
him a while in a smooth way, and on a sudden makes 
him break his neck. Hope is to a man as a blad- 
der to one learnine to swim ; it keeps him from sinking 
in the bosom of the waves, and by that help he may 
attain the exercise; but yet it many times makes him 
venture beyond his height ; and then if that breaks, 
or a storm rises, he droMms without recovery. How 
many would die, did not hope sustain them ! How 
*tt«BV bave died by hoping too much ! This wonder 
we may find in hope_that she is both a flatterer and 
a tru* friend. Like a valiant captain in a losing 
battle, it is ever encouraging man, and never leaves 
him till they both expire together. While breath 
gftBts in the dyine: body, there is hope fleeting in the 
wavering soul. It is almost as the air on which the 
mind doth live. Who could live surrounded by cala- 
mities, did not smiline hope cheer him with expecta- 
tion of deliverance? There is no estate so miserable 
as to exclude her comfort. Imprison, vex, fright, 
torture, shew death with his horid brow, yet hope 
will dash in her reviving rays, that shall illumine and 
exhilarate in the swell of these. 

Remarkable Stream — At the bottom ofa wood 
belonging to W. Turton, Esq., of Knowlton, in 
Flint^ire, is a rill of water which empties itself into 
the River Dee ; and when a person strides across it, 
he is in the kingdom of England, the principality of 
Wales, in the provinces of Canterbury and York, 
and the dioceses of Chester and Lichfield and 
Coventry, in the counties of Flint and Salop, and in 
two townships. 
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SOCIETY. 

The common boast of a rich man, that ** he can 
pay his way, and is obliged to nobody," is a Terv 
silly boast ; for the man is a debtor to others for aU 
that he possesses ; and, of course, the larger his pos- 
sessions are, the more he is in debt. That debt is, 
however, due only to society generally ; and therefore 
no individual member of society is entitled to ask 
payment of it. It ii not a debt which can be paid 
with money. It niust be paid in conduct, and in 
doing those particular dnties which belong to his 
station. 

In like manner, the man who is destitute, who pos- 
sesses nothing, and4ias nothing to do, is not indepen- 
dent of society, for to society he is indebted for his 
very powers of doing; and if he has had opportu- 
nities of turning those powers to account, and has 
neglected them, he is more deeply and orhniually a 
debtor. However wretched he may feel, or may be 
in reality, he is still much better than if he wer^ not 
in society ; for then he would be without the abilities 
of doing ; whereas the very worst that (Sin happen in 
society is, being without the opportunity or the will 
of turning those abilities to account. It is not always 
very easy to distinguish between the want of oppor- 
tunity and the want of will, because there is a will to 
find opportunity as well as a will to improve it, when 
it is known ; and, in both cases, the proverb, " where 
there is a will there is a way," holds true. 



A RivEB Compared to Human Life — The 
river, small and clear in its origin, gushes forth from 
rocks, falls into deep glens, ami wantons and 
meanders through a wild and picturesmie country, 
nourishing only 5ie uncultivated tree or flower by its 
dew or spray. In this, its state of infancy and youth, 
it niay be compared to the human mind, in which fancy 
and strength of imagination are predominant — ^itis' 
more beautiful than useful. When the different rills 
or torrents join, and descend into the plain, it 
becomes slow and stately in iu motions ; it is applied 
to move machinery, to water meadows, and to bear 
upon its bosom the stately barge— it this mature 
state, it is deep, strong, and usenil. As it flows on 
towards the sea, it loses its force and its motion, and 
at last, as it were, becomes lost, and mingled with the 
mighty abyss of waters. 

TfiMPBftANCE IN THE Armt. — On Ncw Year's 
Day about ninety of the soldiers of the 54th regt., 
stationed in Belfast, adopted the total abstinence 
principle. Above four hundred of this regiment are 
now total abstainers. 

Effects of Povbrtt The poverty of the poor 

is mif.or/, but it is endurable ; it can bear the sight 
of men. The poverty of the once affluent is unendu- 
rable, it avoids the light of day, and shuns the 
sympathy of those who would relieve it; it preys 
upon the heart, and corrodes the mind ; it screws up 
every nerve to such an extremity of tension, that one 
cold look, the averted e;fe, even of casual acquaint- 
ance known in prosperity, snaps the cord at once, 
and leaves the self despised object of it a mere wreck 
of a man. 

The Irish, in the reign of Queen Elisabeth, have 
often been represented as altogether ignorant and 
barbarous. Read the letters of their chiefs to the 
Spaniards in the " Pacata Hibemia,'* and then judge 
fo' yourself. 

SiANisH Physicians. —In the present day the fee 
of a physician in Spain is said to oe two-pence from 
a tradesman, ten-pence from the man of faafcion, and 
nothing from the poor. Some noble families agree 
with 1 he physician by the year, paying him annually 
four-sc re reals— that is, sixteen shillings — for his 
attend noe on them and their families. 



THE BiAM OF THE WOBLD. 

A man of th« world 1 taj wtut m«sas fh« phrtM ? 

It H worthy of MTy— Intended as pndM— 

A nwD« to enjoy which U worthy the strife — 

A breMt-pkte of honour to gntird us thro' life f 

Or is it ft title bestowed on the greftt» 

Or the msn who unflinchlni^ hears up against fMe, 

Endures without murmar his portion of woe — 

Keeps at bay the misfortunes he cannot o'erthrow ? 

Or does he inherit it, he that is good. 

Who shares with the wretched his last scrap of food i 

Who, forgetting the cau$ett sees only the need. 

And receives in hb heart the reward of the deed? 

No I show me the man who has scarcely a thought. 
Save of self— one action of whom never brought 
The full tear to gratitude's eye ; 
Whose heart, seared and callous, has ne'er heaved a rigfa 
For his fellows' misfortunes— humanity's ills ; 
But has, serpent-llfce, crawled to the station he fills, 
By sUvishly crouching to even slaves' wills ; 
■■ Who ne'er in his life one ragged virtue anfbrl'd — 
That's— mark him— that i»—the wum t/the world / 

Yes I the owner of that cautious and deeply -mariced (hoe 
With craftiness claims and how Justly, his pUce 
At that board where the cunning alone may sit down. 
Where honesty meets but the sneer or the £rown— 
And lolls on that lap->where worA finds its gfave — 
Which flings out the man, and which fondles the knave— 
Him— ^e man ot the world! 

r. B. 



ANSWERS TO CORBB8PONDENT8. 

« L. S." — ^Thc papers sent are highly raluable ; wo shall tike 
an early opuurtunity of avojliog ourselves of the iatonna 
UoQ they am>rd, 

" •••,'* Cork. — We beg your indulgence till oor next ouoiber, 
in which attention shall be paid to the la»t of your commn- 
nications. 

•« W. H." Limerick.— We shall bring the story of « Tbe 
Ballad-Singer of Limerick " t^^a conclusion in our next. 
Your request will be granted, ^i^n we can obtain a liule 
leiKure. Wo arc gratified at the good report you gire of 
the progreaa our Jonmal la making in the estimation of yonr 
tellow^citizens, and thankful for your e&ertiona. 

** O. A." — We cannot insert > our communication. On the 
same subject we have received several papers, cleverly 
wriuen, but the dieeussion not being suitable for our pages, 
we have been compelled to put them aside. 

*« S. N. A."— In our next. 

" T. D. H." — ^Your poetio favour shall have a place in our next 

Number. We shall always be happy to hear from you. 
««T."— The ** Sea-Bird" will probably expand its win^in 
our Journal next week. 

" R."— ^The " Adventure " will receive attention. 

•* L. E." — Blame yourself for the non-appearance of your com- 
munication. It is so carelessly written, as in several parts 
to be illegible. If you will forward a readable copy, and 
favour us by observing the neceswiiy precaution of writing 
on one side of the paper only, it is bkely yoo will " see 
yourself in print." The subject Sn interesting. 



We beg to intimate to a few highly-esteemed contributory 
who have written to us on the subject, that on sending U> our 
Office in Saokville-street on Saturdays, they will regulariy 
be fomished with copies of *" The DnUin JoaniaL" 
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NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL. 

If the ennobling title of ** Pater patrice" — "father 
of his country** — was well merited by the great Roman 
orator, when, by his exertions and ability, he crushed 
Catiline and his atrocious conspiracy — if Herod 
the Great obtained the name "Benefactor" 
when he expended large sums on Athens, Lacedsemon, 
Olympia, and other cities in Greece — if, we repeat it, 
such men, for such services, obtained honour and 
applause, shall not equal honour, at the least, be 
conferred on the Regenerator of his natire land ? — 
on one who has nearly driven a more insidious foe 
thin Catiline — riz.. Intemperance — from disturbing 
his country's peace, and who has lavished on her sons 
the bounties of Temperance and self-denial ? Yes ! 
Ireland does owe a debt of gratitude to the Rev. Mr. 
Matbew, which she can never pay back ; and, 
however she may shew her gratitude and her love, 
she never can return the blessings he bestowed. 

Bnt sure we are that an appeal to the kindliest 
feelings of the hearts of Irishmen must not be in vain, 
and that Alderman Purcell's suggestions will be 
fenerously worked out. To him we point with 
pleasure and enthusiasm, as the originator of a plan to 
present some National Testimonial to the great 
Preacher of Temperance. And truly ungrateful 
would it be, not only to the Rev. Gentleman, but to 
the worthy Alderman, if the country did not carry 
out his proposal. To the Alderman we are delighted 
to advert, as one of the very few who, on all occa- 
sions, by his liberality and truly patriotic feeling, 
acts like a man who struggles for the good of his 
father^pid. We need only mention the boon he has 
bestoTPed on the farmmg interests by the part he has 
taken in the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society 
of Ireland. By this, he helps forward the temperance 
movement, and bid? the plough " God speed" — ^thus 
encouraging the science of farming and tillage, which 
I^. Johnson pronounced " the true piches of a 
natum." The usefulness of Alderman Purcell does 
not stop here : he has now, through the length and 
breadth of the green isle, his caa«ifaes running to and 
fro ; the vast dc^le of which estii]blishment contri- 
bute to give exiifflSii^t,'nkndth/s' 

" Scatter plenty o'er a aouling Und." 

Oh ! that this lovely island could number among 
her children a few such men as Alderman Purcell, 
who not only have their country's good at heart, but 



have the skill to effect its accomplishment.* Then, 
indeed, we should feel that Ireland was an Ocean 
Queen, 

" Girt with the crystal zone of the crested billow :" 

then Irishmen need no longer seek on a distant shore 
what they can find at home, and the full horn of 
plenty would pour forth on her verdant fields a plen- 
teous store. Let the results, however, of the Alder- 
man's exertions be what they may in the case of this 
proposed plan for the Testimonial, or in all bin 
other praise worthy undertakings, posterity cannot fail 
to regard him as the Irish Howard — the philanthro- 
pist who, in his own prosperity, desired to make all 
around him prosperous also ! 

To show that the Testimonial — whatever it may 
be — which it is proposed shall be presented to the 
Rev. Mr. Mathew, caimot be regarded in any light 

but as a National act, the Alderman thus writes 

" From the signatures already obtained for the requi- 
sition — including noblemen and gentlemen professing 
different religious faiths, and avowing every hue of 
political opinion — it will be obvious that no sectarian 
object can be contemplated — no religious prejudice 
of any creed or class invaded — no political sentiment 
involved or compromised, by erecting one great 
National Testimonial of regard to a man who, by 
raising the people from vice and intemperance to 
habits of sobriety and industry, has elevated the 
character of the country, promoted its tranquillity, 
and laid the foundation of its future prosperity.'* 
This statement ought to satisfy every honest man 
The Alderman has already enlisted in the cause — the 
Duke of Leinster, Marquess of Anglesey, Marquess 
Conyngham, Viscount Dungannon, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, Lord Lurgan, Lord Stuart de Deciesy 
Earl of Gosford, Earl of Mayo, Earl of Meath, 
Earl of Shannon, Earl of Arran, Earl of Wicklow, 
Earl of Charlemont, Earl of Charlevillo, Earl of 
Glengall, and several other distinguished noblemen 
and gentlemen throughout the kingdom. 

Under such auspices, and with the powerful coope • 
ration of Alderman Pdrckll, we have no doubt of 
the ultimate success of the proposed plan - It bein"- 
one well worthy of approval, we hope, in a short 
time, to be enabled to announce, from substantial 
evidence, its general adoption throughout tho 
kingdom. 
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A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 

** matato nomine de ie 

FftbuU jomtxa."— Horace^ StU. i^ L 

One of the greatest baoes to Ireland is the light in 
which the people regard trade. Whilst our neigh- 
boars at the other side of the channel endeavour to 
exalt the character of their citizen and tradesman, 
we lower and affect to despise it Does an English 
tradesman amass a respectable fortune in his business, 
he rears his children in habits of industry — he gives 
them an education suitable to the condition of society 
in which it has pleased God to place them, and his 
wealth is made to minister to their comforts ; whilst, 
also, they are made to feel the real benefits they 
enjoy, they are not disposed to covet those showy and 
unsolid acquirements which only grive the gloss, but 
not the happiness of a higher grade. An enthusiastic 
Irishman, on the other hand, has scarcely begun to 
feel an increase in his profits, even to competency, 
than he forms the design of raising his family, as he 
calls it, from their present condition, and giving 
them an education that totally unfits them for moving 
in the class to which he belongs. His fondest day- 
dream is to be able to retire from trade, and in his 
old age begin a new course of life which his early 
habits of industry will not permit hira to enjoy ; and, 
above all things, he wishes to settle his children in a 
position in which they may move about with as high 
a head as any aristocrat in the land. 

But while there is a just cry for Irish manufacture, 
let us more respect the manufacturer ; let us show 
that we believe this positive and undoubted truth, 
that happiness belongs not to any particular state of 
life — ^that the intellectual temperate tradesman has 
within his reach a hoard of treasure such as Croesus 
never possessed. What does he want which the 
higher orders enjoy ? Have they independence and 
extensive patrimonies? — he has independence too, 
and an honest patrimony on his hands ; he has them 
in his skill and in his character ; his wants, as well as 
his wishes, are more circumscribed than those of the 
great ; but he has nevertheless his peculiar enjoy- 
ments. Happiness hereafter, thank God, will not be 
dispensed to any particular grade or section of man- 
kind, neit-her is it here. 

*' With equfti care the God of all does see. 
And sees with equal love." 

Nor can we regard it otherwise than as a sickly state 
o£ society when men become «nxious to throw up 
their trade, and at once forget the stock from whence 
they spring. The go-a-head Englishman is made of 
different stuff. He repudiates every thing mercurial 
and speculative; and, unless pounds, shillings, and 
pence are concerned, as a tradesman, he will not 
understand you. This is reaUy the right way to help 
forward our common country. This is the way to 
regenerate the land of our birth. If we be trades- 
men, let us labour in our calling, and glory in it 
rather than despise it. If we be scientific men, let 
us sedulously and industriously work our problems. 



If we be literary— ** pema irnteiiTc"— let us also 
struggle for pre-eminence, and let us feel thoroughly 
assured that Providence will bless honest industry 
and well-directed efforts ; but let us follow the apos- 
tolic n odel, and ** learn in whatsoever state we are, 
therewith to he content" We will now treat oor 
readers to a story founded on fact, and which illus- 
trates forcibly the lesson which we wish to inculcate : 

In one of the old-fashioned streets of Dublin there 
stands, or did lately, a large and commodious house, 
which served, some years back, as the concerns and 
dwelling of our old friend, Tom Lawrence. In early 
life we remember him well. He was apprenticed to 
a chandler, and over and over we have seen him with 
his pole hung with dips pacing the streets and deli- 
vering the goods to his master's customers ; or, on a 
Sunday, habited in his best garments, and showing 
his unwieldy figure about the metropolis. 

No person could have imagined, at this period of 
his unaspiring career, that we would live to see him 
endeavouring to push himself and his family into the 
sphere of fashionable life. Such, however, wa« the 
case; and, though many a clever, handsome contem- 
porary has sunk into oblivion, this ignorant and 
unintf^resting youth attained comparative affiuence. 
But it must not be imagined that Tom Lawrence was 
a worthless character; true he was ignorant, in the 
present acceptation of the word, but he could read 
and write, and that was a high elevation on learning's 
ladder in those (lays. There was no Dublin Jourkjil 
worth reading then — no real information for men of 
Tom's class and intellectual calibre. However, a 
liberal education was not considered neoAssary for 
the lower grades of society, or, indeed, for any grade 
of Irish society, at the time we speak of. Men of a 
much higher rank than my friend contented themselves 
with learning very little more than what immediately 
concerned their calling. Tom, notwithstanding his 
want of a university education, was a conscientious 
and an honest man ; he never could be accused of 
having acted in his dealings with his fellow man as 
did not become an honourable man and a Christian— 
and such we believed him to be. Like most Irishmen, 
he married, got some money with his colleen, and was 
fortunate otherwise in his choice. She was of a rank 
similar to his own, and proved to be an able assistant 
in his trade. Fond of monev, she was also fond of 
show — no uncommon contradiction in the human cha* 
racter, and which induces a penurious habit, as in 
this instance, in order to acquire means to spend 
when an opportunity presents. They jogged on th© 
rugged pathway of life for some years, 

''Heart-linlced, like doves of ancient story," 

and without attracting notice ; and people considered 
Tom a man likely to drone on to the end of his 
days an unostentatious chandler. His business, of 
course, they said would be left at his death to his 
family, consisting of his wife, three sons, and a 
daughter. Such, however, was not his destiny, and 
the first intimation the world received of his good 
fortune was his taking what is technically called a 
box near the city, where he repaired on Sundays and 
holidays, driving his family along with him in a stout 
inside car. This addition to his importance was 
rather considered a bad sign, and people shook their 
heads and said — ** Tom Lawrence is living beyond 
his means." This remark is, un£&rtunately, too often 
applicable to the Irish tradesman, who, whilst he is 
keeping up an outward appearance of wealth, is, 
perhaps, on the brink of ruin and bankru]>tcv ; but 
such was not the case with our worthy friend ; lie was 
merely reaping the rewards of honest industry — and 
well would it have been had he remahied satisfied 
with its results. 
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In a short time, he removed from the obsenre 
street which he had hitherto inhabited, and took a 
house in a more respectable part of the city. He 
assumed now the appearance of a man well -to -do in 
the world, occasionally invited a friend to dinner, and 
sent his daughter to a fashionable boarding* school : 
but, as this young lady is to be the heroine of our 
present little sketch, we should make some particular 
mention of her. "When we first saw her, she was 
about twelve years of age, and youth, even wth'all 
its ^*purpvreum /utocti," could not invest with interest 
her heafy sallow features. Her limbs had no activity, 
and she dragged herself and them along as if she had 
been tied^^at the knees. "We were inJormed by her 
father that she was a prodigy of learning and accom- 
plishments. At that early age he said she was a 
proficient in music, dancing, and singing ; she was 
also a perfect ctrtiste, and. for all we know, Claude 
Lorraine, or Michael Angelo himself, never exhibited 
more precocious pictorial talent. We have no donbt, 
too, that the dead languages occupied a due share of 
her attention. Her poor father could readily believe 
it, for he never knew whether it was Greek or high 
Dutch was spoken by the ancients. 

Such knowledge, however, was not necessary to 
las station, and he did better, perhaps, without it. 

As she increased in years he spared no expense in 
fitting her for fashionable society, and for figuring 
away in the higher circles. But well would it have 
been for his own happiness that he had given her 
a useful education, and avoided those tinsel and super- 
ficial accomplishments which were above her station, 
and which only tended to tinge her mind with roman- 
tic views which never can be satisfied. For years 
we lost sight of our friend Tom. He, in the interim, 
baling realised a large sum of money, retired from 
business, purchased an estate, and embraced the 
life of a country gentleman, for which he was every 
way uDsoited. This change, however, brought him 
but little happiness, as the aristocracy of a country 
^11 seldom associate with a man that has stood 
behind the counter : and Tom happened to locate 
himself just in a place where he could find no 
other society. He endeavoured, however, to remedy 
this deficiency, by seeking in his family what he could 
not find elsewhere. And now behold him in a new 
character, seated in an attempt at an elegant draw- 
ing-room beside his daughter's piano, listening with 
the enthusiasm of an amateur to an Italian sonata ; 
the walls hung with hideous heads, done in crayons 
*nd chalk, drawings of roses that strongly resombN»d 
P^eonies, set in elaborately gilt frames, and all the 
lamiture gorgeous and massive. He becomes at once 
a member of the beau monde^ a man of fashion, an 
Pxquisite ! The winter months were spent in Dub- 
lin, that his daughter might have the benefit of 

Siffnor , and Monsieur , and Meinherr 

«> and sOy who, like a pestilence, infest our metro- 
polis, to finish the polite education of young ladies 
and gentlemen. A chaise was bought at Button's, 
and Dycer got orders to purchase a dashing stud. 
A few years rolled on, and found Tom still an imsuc- 
c*ssful votary at the shrine of fashion. After the last 
country races, he was obliged to put down his carriage 
is the mischievous hand of some wag had tied to' each 
^ of the equipage, a pound oj candles ; and poor Tom, 
nuconscious of his ornament, had spent a proud day 
expatiating on its beauty to several persons, pronoun- 
<^»ng it to be good value for what he paid for it — viz., 
three hundred guineas. He only learned the extent 
i^f ridicule to which he had been subjected when he 
Returned home. His daughter was now the admira- 
tion of all the ruined fortune-hunters in the country, 
boL as yet, no opportunity bad occurred of settling 
h-^r to his Hatisfaction. In vain were the syren notes 
^ that Toi^ which he esteemed to rival the nightin- 



gale, stretched to the utmost con^iass ; the ears of 
elder sons were deaf to its charms. Tom still never 
despaired, secure of her irresistible charm. It was 
impossible, he said, such beauty and accomplishments 
could be long unappreciated, and he re?oIutely 
refused every aspirant to her har.d, who could not 
shew a clear title to, at least, five hundred a year. 
We met aboat this time, during one of his migrations 
to the metropolis. He was as glad to see us as ever. 
The honest breast was still unchanged, though the 
manner of expressing its kindly feelings was unna- 
tural. He made several awkward attempts at gen- 
tility, which onl^ made the glaring want of it more 
visible. He invited us to spend an evening at his 
lodgings, and accordingly we accepted his invitation, 
as we were anxious to talk over old times ; but, as 
we afterwards found, the subject was never recurred 
to. German and Italian books and songs, with a 
few French wid English, were produced on the removal 
of the tea apparatus. We were favoured by successive 
selections from Rossini, Mozart, &c., which the young 
lady performed with much self-satisfaction. Tom 
sat immoveable, his eyes uplifted in ecstatic enjoy- 
ment ; but to us the singing and accompaniment 
were alike unintelligible. The singing was a disa- 
greeable noise emitted from the throat, with a shock- 
ing grimace and contortion of the upper lip ; and we 
immediately vowed never to subject ourselves to such 
ridicule, by going into a sphere from which Provi- 
dence had excluded us. 

After a short time the young lady went on a visit 
to one of her particular friends, of whom she had 
many, for hor's was a heart singularly formed for 
the sentimentalities of female friendship. Here she 
became acquainted with a suitor, who being sadly in 
want of " the circulating medium," and observing 
the weakness of her character, pursued a line of con- 
duct which soon gained his object. He feigned the 
most ardent attachment, bestowing on her, in the 
most lavish manner, epithets of endearment and 
devoted love. She, at length, really believed herself 
a heroine of the first order; and, after ascene in which 
her passionate soi-disant inamorato held a pistol to 
his head and vowed he would end his miserable 
existence unless she became his, she consented to a 
secret marriage. No time was to be lost, as her visit 
must shortly couclude, and conducting her to a post- 
chaise, which had been prepared previous to the 
threatened attempt on his life, he captured his wished- 
for prize. Borne on the wings of love, thev flew to 
the far-famed couple-beggar at Cullenswood. They 
returned immediately when the ceremony was per- 
formed, to her friend's house ; and when Tom Law- 
rence came next morning to convey home Miss 
Matildo Lawrence, he unconsciously escorted Mrs. 
Wiiliam Brown 1 The denouement of the drama was 
delayed until the next night. Tom had retired to 
bed at his usual early hour, but about midnight was 
awakened by a strange sound of suppressed voices, 
and the raising of a window in the front of his 
house- 

The country, at the time, was greatly disturbed, 
and visions of Whiteboys and Ribbonmen at once 
presented themselves to his terrified imagination. 
He immediately snatched a loaded blunderbuss which 
always lay near his bed side, and, without further 
prelude, most valiantly fired in the direction of the 
noise. Great, indeed, was its execution. A sound 
followed like the falling of part of the house wall, and 
male and female shrieks of terror were borne on the 
still ear of night. Tom, more terrified than the 
sufferers, locked his room-door, and then determined 
to await the result of his valour. Presently, his ser- 
vants, headed by his sous, having discovered the true 
cause of the disturbance, came to inform their master ; 
but vain w()re all endeav[^^f[^g|pb^^ain admitUuice, 
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Terror rendered Tom unable to distinguish the 
voice of friend from foe, and the louder they shouted 
from the outside, the louder he shouted from the inside, 
to bring some one to his help. At length, his sons 
contrived to make themselves known, and Tom, in 
his shirt, and blunderbuss in hand, came forth 
from his fortress. Poor man I although the results 
wereroelancholy in the extreme, the previous details 
were ludicrous. His romantic and accomplished 
daughter, not content with a flight from her mend's 
house, must also plan a second escapade from her 
bed-room window. A ladder was placed against the 
house, on which she had just stepped, and her affec> 
tionate Billy Brown, or, as she called him, William, 
anxiously awaiting her descent, when Tom's blun- 
derbuss put rather a disagreeable stop to their pro- 
ceedings. Down tumbled the ladder and lady, not 
into the arms but on the head of her lover. Fortu- 
nately for the adventurers, the window was not very 
high, aw the ground was soft, and but for Mr. 
Browne'i bruises, none of the party suffered material 
bodily ii^ry, but were so overpowered with mental 
excitement from the discharge of Tom*s brass blun- 
derbuss, that when he came down, the party lay 
scrambling, very much in the order in which they had 
fallen. 

X wiH here draw a Teil over my friend's discom- 
fiture^- 

" He loved not wisely, but too well," 
and of course be experienced all those little pangs 
which are tht offspring of disappointed hopes. He 
refused to see her for several weeks, notwithstanding 
her assurances that nothing could have tempted her 
to such disobedience but the idea of witnessing Mr. 
Browne's suicide. Parental love at length triumphed, 
and after seeing her again married in the parish 
church, he permitted her to depart with her worthless 
spouse. The last time we heard of Mr. and Mrs. Billy 
Brown was when we saw his name in the list of 
insolvents, and were informed that his wife was the 
disinterested companion of his white-washing. 



IRISH LEGENDS. 

THE PHOOCA. 



THE DYING PEASANT OIBL. 
I sigh for ft lowly qniet tomb, 
'Neath the mountain's foot in sullen gloom. 
In the leafy dell where no human tread 
Would break the repose of the silent dead, 
'Neath the sombre ^de of the Cypress 
"Tis there my peaceful home shall be. 
The turf my shroud shall wrap me there. 
And spring shall prank with flow 'rets fair 
My mossy grave near the laughing rill. 
That will ripple by round a heart that's chiU, 
And sing me to rest at evening wild. 
Like a mother fondling her infant child. 
And the birds of the bough, in a plaintive strain. 
Shall lure from his horns the shepherd swain ; 
By the sun's last ray his steps shall be led 
To where I'm low in my dreamless bod. 
Where my story Is told in the moaning breese. 
As it haavUy sighs through the willow trees. 

W. H 1 



Internal Communication— Mr. Bianconi 

This spirited gentleman is about to introduce a most 
useful piece of simple machinery, which will supersede 
the ola-fashioned drajp^ for steep declivities, and which 
cannot be surpassed /or readiness of application. He 
h also about to exteud great and valuable accommoda- 
tion to the remotest west of Ireland, by the establish- 
ment of a car communication between Ballina and 
BelmuUet — a measure which will be most beneficial 
to that very extensive and impro>nng district: and we 
hope it will meet the cordial supjwrt of all resident 
gentry and landed proprietors. 



** His haggard face was foul to i 
His mouth unmeet a month to bo— 

His eye of deadly leer ; 
He nought devis'd but neighbours* ill. 
He wreak'd on all his wayward will. 

And marr'd all goodly cheer.** — Shbrstovb. 

It is with feelings of melancholy and regret that 
we draw aside the curtain which conceals the days 
of our ancestors, and bring their manners and 
customs to light, which, like themselves, are either 
despised or forgotten. The farther we consider 
them, the more we are struck with wonder at the 
revolution in society this last century ; changes 
which have made the present generation a different 
race and people altogether from their forefathers who 
preceded them. In the marvellous days of antiquity 
every castle had its phooka — every ferny glen its 
leprawhawn* — every rath its fairy host — every bush 
its evil spirit — every old family its particular banshee 
or bow — every 'squire's cellar its own cluricawn, who 
revelled nightly in every dainty — and, in short, there 
was not a spot of our Emerald Isle that had not some 
species of these unearthly beings peculiar to itself, 
whose extraordinary feats were the theme of the 
peasants' conversation as, after the fatigues of a 
winter's day, they recline by their blazing fires, sur- 
rounded by thdr smiling families, who listen in death- 
like stillness to every sentence they utter. As a 
pleasing task, we shall relate a few of those old 
stories, as they are told by the Leinster peasantry, 
confident that they will be perused with pleasure by 
all who feel an interest in learning the state of 
society in its primeval, unadorned simplicity. 

And first, commencing with the phooca, we shall 
preface our story with a brief description of it : 

Phooca, pouke, pooka, (as it is pronounced by thp 
peasantry,) or Puck, synonimous with " the evil owe," 
is a sprite believed to be, in its original shape, nearly 
similar to a wolf or large mastiff, though often found 
like a bull, a horse, a caJf, and different other animals, 
whose forms he can take and change in the twinkling 
of an eye. He is i;enerally found in the vicinity of 
old castles or abbeys, where, 'tis said, he secrets 
himself during the day in recesses that no mortal can 
penetrate. At night he quits his hiding-place to 
divert himself on any unfortunate individual who 
chances to stray across his haunts, whom he torments 
in every possible way, although he is seldom or never 
known to hurt any one except such as has offended 
him. These he repays with tenfold severity. 

But we have never learned more concerning these 
capricious beings than when taking a tour through 
the remotest parts of the county Carlow a few years 
ago. As we were lost in contemplation, surveying 
the venerable ruins of the castle of Clonmore, we 
encountered a tremendous shower of rain, which 
obliged us to seek shelter in one of the small cabins 
that occupy the interior of that building. Our kind 
host, a cheerful old man, whose name we afterwards 
learned was Brien Byrne, seeing we were strangers 
in the place, had us seated on a boss, (as he called it,) 
by a huge turf fire — a luxury peculiar to the people 
of these parts. As we were waiting till the rain 
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«bated, onr conversation naturally tunWlFon the 
TOstle without, when he amused us by reciting the 
following tradition : — 

" Dear me," he began, " isn*t it a pity that such 
ould stock as the owners of this castlo should be 
humbled, an' their abode moulderin* away in the 
roDditioD it is ; 'twas a cursed day for ould Ireland 
that ever the strangers had anything to do wid it. 
Many is the poor man is out of imploymint since ; no 
kind hand to assist himself or his family whin in the 
ereatest misery. All our great lords and gintry 
naTe left us since, an* wid thim the anforkinate 
pookas." 

" The pookas !" we remarked, anxious to learn 
something concerning them — " what about them, or 
why were they obliged to leave the place ?" 

"Why," said he, "they ar* the ould followers of 
the Irish blood, who war left destitute also by tbeir 
roasters' fall, an' obliged to seek a home, like many 
of our boys,., elsewhere. *Twas the people of this 
eastle had the respect for his pooka — ^throth it was 
so grpat that they had his head cut out m stone on the 
top of their residence ; yez may see it our this, just 
facin* the road, an* more by token, it is the highest 
point of the whole binlding. The pooka's hole, just 
tnder the tower, is a daric place, an' whin it stops 
rafaun* HI just give yez a peep into it for curosity, 
for *twas there he lay every day. He was perfekly 
harmless, an' used to play all night wid the servants, 
to' assist thim at every little job they'd be doin*, 
imless thev vext him, whin, yez may be sartin, he 
soon found a way to be revinged on thim. Well, on 
the fkD of the lord of this castle, an* the destruction 
of the whole ^ple by Cromwell, the pooka was left 
a solitarr h&n* among the ruins, without one kind 
hand to look to for assistance or protection. How- 
ever, he still remained in his hole, an* often an' often 
did he help the country folks in their nightly avoca- 
tions, particularly in grindin* the com with the 
querins,* an' spinnin', by which he was penrntted to 
i«joy, unmolested, the full heat of their wes— atreat 
he was exceedingly fond of. Any how, things went 
on well with the poor pooka for many a year — the 
ould spoke a kind word to him, and the young patted 
hnn, an' thus he past his time away, durm* which, his 
best an' dearest friends were droppin' o|ie by one into 
the tomb, although he still remamed the same. By 
degrees a new race spnmg up altogether, by whom 
the inemory of bis old masters, an' his own origin, 
was intirely unknown ; an' as then few would aSnit 
him inside doors atmll, he suffered very much wid the 
coR At length one virinter set in wid great severity, 
the poor pooka indeavoured to Seek an asylum aginst 
the bitin blast, but was generally repulsed wid a 
mockery that his heart couMn't bear, till in his ram- 
bles one night he chanced to find a lone woman 
•pinnin* by the light of a fine fire in the hollow of 
Goold glin, Takin' his sate without cermony on the 
other side, he supplied himself wid flax, to make 
hinwelf useful I suppose, an' comminced to spin away 
for the bare life, aurin' which the poor woman was 
ready to drop, to see sich a hairy brute perform work 
that, as she thoughty only women could do. It- 
wasn't wheels they had thin, bud what they call 
* the quigall an' spmdle :' the rock of flax was Axit in 
a belt nmnd the waist called * acrees,' an' drawin* 
out the thread wid one hand they twisted it vnd the 
<niieall an' wound it on the spindle wid a quickness 
truly incredible. An' fast as the good woman spun, 
her new compaoion worked twice as quick, an' at 
every thread he drew out he used to cry out * ran- 

* Qoerins w«re small mills turned with the hand, found in 
Uuwe days in every fiirmer's house, as mills were so scarce. 
The females generally had to grind the quantity of corn that 
toppled t^Mkmily nlghay. 



cue-ue-ue-ue.' leng^henin' the *ue* out into a long 
drawl as he finished on the spindle. With fear sho 
was revetted to the spot ; she could not lave the 
hearth-stone that night, an' the mornin' sim shono 
through the window before he departed, an* enabled 
her to retire to her bed an* taste the sweets of 
refreshin' sleep. As her chief depindance lay in hor 
labour at the wheel, she could not flinch, an' for a 
whole month had the mortification to find ' Rancue,' 
as she called him, constantly arriving at the regular 
hour, an' satein' himself at his work so comfortable. 
At length, every one began to notice the change in 
her person — her cheeks no longer bore their ruddy 
appearance — ^her whole frame was nearly worn to a 
thread, an' her eyes war strained to the comers 
watchin' the apparition opposite, spinnin' away like 
murther, as he made the house re-echo wid his 
* rancue,* wid his belly turned to the fire. Her hus- 
band, who used to go to bed every night before her 
to mind the children, suspected all was not right, an' 
couldn't but wonder at the wasted form of the woman 
who was so healthy before. 

" * Arrah, Judy,* ses he, one evenin' as he was 
preparin' to go to bed, ' in the name of all that's 
wonderful, what's come over ye at all? — ^is it in a 
decay ye ar* ? ar' ve fairy-struck ? or is it wid the 
good people ye do be ? tell yer own husband, agrue, 
at wanst what ails ye, that he may find a rimedy 
afore it is too late.' 

" * O, Paddy honey, she faintly replied, * if ye war 
to know what I suffered this month, yed pity me ; 
there's not a night of them bud a great big hairy ani- 
mal like a jackall comes in an' spms away at t other 
side of the fire wid me, injoyin the hate, an* never 
quits it till day-break. I was afeard to spake to 
him, or tell you about it afore, else he might 
kill me ; an* that's what kep* me so long every ni^t : 
I couldn't go to bed till he wint away.' 

" * Well aisy,' ses Paddy, after a pause, * I'll engage 
I'll settle him ; d'you go to bed to night, an' I'll put on 
per clothes, an' spin in yer place, an' I'll soon find 
out what it is, or if it's flesh an* blood like ourselves.' 
** • O, Paddy,' she cried, * for goodness sake do 
nothin' to the poor baste ; shure he'll murther ye, so 
he will, if ye attimpt to rise yer hand to him : do, 
asthore, don't be afther laivin' yer poor wife a widow, 
that's bad enough afore, an* the four grawls, Ithout 
a father to care thim. O, don't molest the crathur, 
an' a blessin' 'ill be in yer road 'till the day of yer 
death.' 

" * Stop now,* ses he, * wid yer blatherm* this way, 
bud go to bed, an* yell see if he comes to-morrow 
night* — so sayin*, he put her to bed, an' bavin' drest 
himself fti her clothes, an' made down a roarin* fire, 
he sat down on a stool, an' began to spin, any way at 
all, to be 'shure, as he wasent used to it. So he 
hadn't been' long there, when in walks my boyo, an' 
sated himself down widjgreat authority at t'other side, 
an' stretchin' out his long hind legs acrass the hearth, 
made the house echo wid his * rancue' as he spun away 
lika wild fire. Paddy also done his best, an' for three 
lone hours they staid opposite to one other, during 
Tvhk^ he kep' a sharp eye an' his hairy oompanion, 
who used to make three threads for his one wid the 
greatest aise. At length the pooka threw his away, 
an' pulled out the greeshogue* to warm himself the 
better, by which he lit the fire so well that he, dis- 
covered who was with him. Judge his surprise on 
lookin' over, an' spyin' the short black jaw of Paddy 
instead of the long pale one of the woman. Such a 
discovery frightened him ; he made an essay to reach the 
door, but the man had too close an eye on him, an' inter- 
cepted his retreat, an' laid on him so heavy with a 
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} otteonof a stick Jic had provided, that he drew tears l 
fr m his eyes An' at every blow he gave him he - 
:ised to shout * 1*11 raneue you, ve villain , til! he run \ 
him complaitly out of the place for the bare life. 
" • Well, Judy,* says the good man in the momin', 

* I seen the hairv monster last night you war takin' of.** 

" * O, Lord I says she, quite frightened, * did you 
spake to him, or what did he say, or what did 
he do at all? O, Paddy, ma hudgeen ma chree^ 
I'm prayin* all night for yer safe deliverance from 
the baste. O, how did ye escape from him that he 
didn't kill and murther ye? tell us It all for the sake 
of goodness, Pat honey 1' ^ 

" Bedad/ ses he, * yer a purty womai^to be fright- 
ened at sich a thing ; shnre wasn't it the pooka ye 
seen, you omedhawn, that a child 'id know on the road 
if he met it : an* though you can't say ye war ploughin' 
wid the pooka, yet ye can say ye war spinnin' wid 
him, which is all t he same — ha ! ha I ha ! Bud any how 
I settled him wid a touch of my stick, that he'll feel 
for a month.' 

** * O, did you strike the crathur ?* she inquired ; 

* you'll never have an hour's luck if you did, peugh a 
hmj, to meddle at aM wid the poor thing.' 

*' * Ah ! thin' if I didn't,' he remarked wid a sneer, 

* lave it till to-morrow ; I'll engage that he won't 
come to-ni^ht, nor to-morrow night, nor the next night, 
nor the niglit after, nor any night : wait now, an' 
you'll soo that my word 'ill come in thnie.' 

** An' shure enough he tould only the truth, for 
the never a sight of the pooka the good woman saw 
afterward, though she spun every night in the same 
house. 

*' Bud I must tell, although the pooka never wintto 
the glin any more, he had it in for Paddy, an' watched 
every opportunity to revinge himself on him, for the 
usage he got at the fire. An' as he moped home one 
night from the fair of Ilackctstown, bastely drunk, 
shout in' for the sight of a fellow to fight him, what 
should he come to bud an ass, grazin' along the road 
side, just a little above Clonmore-street. As the 
divolmint was in him, an' could let nothin' alone, he 
gives the poor ass a kick, at the same time givin' a 
whoop that made it start out ou the middle of the 
road. 

** * Ah thin, Paddy Kinnedy,' ses the ass quite piti- 
ful, lookin' up to him, 'ye oughtn't strike a poor dumb 
animal in that way : may be ye'd want him to carry 
ye home, an' you so drunk, an' the way so bad.' 

** * Why shure enough yer right,' says Paddy, not 
takin' any notice it was an ass was spakin' ; * 1 never 
wanted a lift so bad.' 

" * Get up here thin,' ses the ass, *an' I'll see ye 
home, an' not like other people chargin', I'll carry ve 
grakissly to your very door ; its a thing I don't like 
to see honest min in a hobble whin they get heady.' 

" So he waM barely saited on the ass's back whin 
he grew as big as a ninny-serious (rhinoceros,") an' 
on the first jump lit over on top of the pooka head 
here, wid a sock that brought Pat to his sinses, who 
opened his eyes an' discovered his mistake too late. 

" * Well, Paddy,' ses the big ass, turnin' round wid 
a sneer, * ar' we on the right road home to your 
cabin ?' 

** * Ah, no ! yer honour,' ses Paddy, thinkin* to 
butter him up a bit, * shure it's above in the hollow 
of Goold I live; this isn't the way at all; you know 
where it is, a little above Rilahookawn stone; do 
bring me there for the love of ' 

*' But, before he could say another syllable, the ass 
made asp/ff?/^A,an' a kick-up, that made poor P.at trim- 
ble lest ne should fall off, an' be smashed into a thou- 
sand pieces on the rubbish below. 

** * Bedad I ouc^ht to know it,' ses the ass. * for I 
got a pood whalm' there, for nothin' at all, only 
>v.irini»r inysolf; bud imw rilhavc satisfaction on the 
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rascal^BT Me gave another kick up, twice as Ugb 
as the former ; after which, he bounded from one 
tower to another, an' through old windows, an* spy- 
hole<«, an' cracks, and crevices, wid the agility of a 
puckawn, scrapin* the skin off of poor Paddy 'a back, 
shoulders, an' sides, an' crushin him so tight that he 
thought every bone in his pelt was in mummy. 

" * O, murther alive, Mr. Pooka dear,' he roared 
out, * ar* ye goin to commit shuicide on a poor man 
that was bad enough afore? let me down aisy an' I'll 
never offend ye agin; do, yer honour, an* while 
there's breath in my body I'll offer up a prayer for 
yer welfare, mornin' an* evenin', lyin' an' risin*, sleepin' 
an' wakin', an' every time it will be in yer road.' 

** But all his prayers was in vain — out the ass took 
through brakes of briars, an' skaugh hedges, ould 
shores, an' ditches, an' furze bushes, over hilb. rocks, 
woods, valleys, lakes, rivers, an' says — through 
Spain an' Portingale, an' Maxico, the East an* West 
Indees, an* Botamy Bay, the Atlantic an' Pacific 
Oceans ; an' in short there wa.sn't a spot ontheearthly 
globe that he didn't bring him through. Next 
momin' there was a great search for the missin' man, 
whin his friends found him lyin* at the but of the 
moat there above, awfully bruised an* scraped, an* 
not able to stir wid the paias of his wounds. He was 
immediately conveyed home on a bearer, an* I heard 
it tould that he didn't recover for nearly twelve months 
after." 

** But what become of the pooka after?" we 
inquired. 

** O, he was as quite as ever to the people about 
here, an* used to be doin* little things at night for 
thim ; bud they say that a pooka never likes to be 
rewarded for any thing that way : an* after he helpin' 
Jim the weaver s daughters to spin a great piece of 
linen intirely, the ould man had a boddace made of it 
for him, by way of recompince for his trouble. No 
sooner was it fitted on him than he was quite vext, 
for the spell was broken, an' utterin' a loud screech 
of * adieu to the castle of Clonmore, since I got sleeves 
to my elbow,' he vanished from their presence. He 
thin took up his abode in ould Mick Price's mill on the 
height, an' thought to make as familiar wid the colUeM 
as he used her, ffor it seems ho was very fond of 
the girls, like the most of us,) bud they war afeard 
to have any thing to do wid him, not being acquainted 
wid sich a thing, He used to sleep every night by 
the kiln fire, warmin' himself well, an' every one was 
shy to go in where he was, bud used to be wish in* 
daily to get shut of him, but to ao purpose — he still 
kep his ground. At length some ould wonum 
advised old Mick to turn in a big pig to him, an* that 
he would soon lave it. So, my dear life, a braum was 
hunted into the kiln next evening' quite early ; the 

Eoor pooka beared it well the first and second night, 
ud (as they have a ^reat aversion to swines,) findin' 
him there the third mght, he came out an* accosted 
Mick in the bawn, who was ready to die wid the 
fright—^ It that a shath (boar) in the mill,* he inquired 
with unearthly tone. 

** * Yes,' said Mick, quakin' wid fear. 

" * Will you lave the shath in the mill always ^ he 
said agin. 

" * Yes,' ses Mick. 

** * The shath always in the mill !' he roared out in 
dispair. ' Well, since it is so, adieu to the mill. ' 

" From that day to this, there never was sight or 
light of the pooka about Clonmore, although he may 
be in the hole still for all we know ; bud it he is, he 
keeps very close." 

The rain having now abated, after thanking oar 
kind informant for his attention, we departed on our 
way, not without musing as we went along on the 
strange things we heard and learned in the course of 
that eventful day. , r\r\n\o ^' 
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AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGISf 
p* name which has been given to a new 
or which a company has taken out a patent, 
k is to conrey passengers, goods, and des- 
Tough the air, performing the journey from 
• India in four days 1 and to travel at the 
rate'TSf from 75 to 100 miles per hour. At the first 
glance of such an announcement our readers will 
doubtless feel disposed to treat it as some chimerical 
absurdity, writt* n merely to excite wonder, and ex- 
pressly for the marvel-loving mass of society ; but the 
facts connected with the subject are of a kind to 
diminish disbelief, at least as to the truth of such 
a cootrivance being in process of formation. A com- 
pany of gentlemen is really formed, even of mechani- 
cal men : the patent was formally sealed on the 29th 
of September last, and systematic arrangements are 
in progress to complete the design. At least, this 
would prove that the inventors and their supporters 
are well convinced of the certainty of the invention ; 
and, wonderful as may appear this announced stride in 
science, we may surely pause in our incredulity when 
we remember with what unbelief the proposition to 
light London with an invisible fluid was received — 
and when we know that seventy years since we 
should have been deemed madmen i^ we had stated 
that we should thereafter travel at the rate of forty 
to sixty miles an hour. In such an age of improve- 
ment, we really have no right or precedent to deny 
the possibility of this measure ; and, therefore, we 
allude as we do to the fact of such a steam-carriage 
being, not only contemplated, but in the engineer's 
ban<s, to be borne on the air, unlike the principle of 
the balloon, and to which even the winds are to be 
made subservient ! The subject is one so replete with 
matter for speculation, that we will not venture to 
pomi out the consequences which would occur — still, 
not denying the rapid transit to be practicable, and 
even likely to be carried into operation; but in 
January the machine will be thoroughly organised, 
and until then we take leave of the subject, and only 
trust that this alleged invention is neither exaggerated, 
nor an l^topian project: and, from the conversation 
we had with those in connexion with the design, we 
have every reason to believe that neither is the case. — 
Athu. 



The Patient. — Patience, preservance, and vi- 
gour are three essences, as it were, of which 
flononrable ambition is composed and maintained. 
It is however true, that men are, from their incon- 
stancy, more capable of obtaining their ends by vigo- 
rous efforts, than by long perseverance. Patience under 
privation is a divme Quality. Disappointment is a 
melancholy tutor ; but frequent disappointment is the 
parent of patience. Hence we bear those pains best 
to which we have been most accustomed. Hence it 
arises that some sustain mental pains better than 
bodily ones ; and other bodily pains better than those 
of the mind. But that, in general, bodily pain is the 
less able to bear, is proved by the circumstance, 
that, before a mental pain can be felt at all, a great 
bodily one must be relieved. 

Remarkable Fact. — Although there were on 
eadi day 40,000 persons at the late races of Caher, 
not a blow was struck, and very few drunken men 
were seen 1 

Truth and Fallacy — As a child selects the 

gaudy but imperative rattle, in preference to the 

I plain but effective, so is man prone, in matters of 

I truth and fallacy, to incline to the latter. Truth, 

having always effectiveness in view, must appear in 

! the garb of moderation ; while fallacy, on the other 

hand, uninfluenced by the same consideration, has at 

command all the gaudy colours of the chameleon. 



THE LAST HOPE OF THE EXILE. 



My own native land, though I'm far from thee now, 

Oft tlie deep shade of sadness comes over my brow, 

W}ieu I think on the time that with light joyous glee 

I roamed 'raid thy hills, for my spirit was free. 

Tea, free as the wave on the ocean top borne. 

And pure as the high mowitain breeze of the mom — 

1 knew not, I thought not of sorrow or guile ; 

I but felt that I loved thee, my native green isle. 

Oh ! sad was the pang when necessity bade 

Me to leave thee, my Erin, and o'er the wild trade — 

Seek a home amongst strangers, who knew not bow blest 

Till then I had lived in thee, land of the west. 

Oh I they never could feel as I then deeply felt. 

Nor they never could kneel as I fervenUy knelt 

And prayed, that still Heaven in blessings would smile 

On the land of my birth — my native green isle. 

I'm uxvay where no loved ones are near me to tell 

Of that home of my youth, which my heart loves «» well. 

I toil 'neath the rays of a tropical sun. 

And my high hopes are fleeting away, one by one. 

Tet, oh ! there is one which can never depart. 

As a tendril, it clings round tiie vine of my heart ; 

It is not to seek for an urn or pile. 

But when dead, to rest in thee, my native green isle. 

A Wild Irish Girl. 



Hunan Skeletons The size of skeletons varies 

very much, ran^g from thirty-five inches to eight 
feet. The gigantic skeleton of the Irishman 
0*Brien, preserved in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons in London, measures eight-feet two inches. 
What is called the middle size in man, is about five 
feet four inches; in woman, about five feet. When 
the bones have been cleaned and dried, the weight of 
an ordinary male skeleton ranges from ten to thurteen 
pounds ; of a female one, from eight to nine 

Selfishness This is fallen self-love, and is so 

nearly allied to it, that though a whole host of French 
philosophers have laboured to explain satisfactorily 
the difierence between amour propre and amour de soi, 
the^ have done little more than confrise and embarrass 
their readers, who are, however, pretty well con- 
vinced, before they have half perused their writings, 
that from the grand selfishness denominated ambition, 
to the more circumscribed selfishness denominated 
avarice, there is not a single passion incident to the 
natural heart which this odious vice does not either 
dictate, modify, or controul Dublin University. 

Property. — This communicates a charm to what- 
ever is the object of it. It is the first of our abstract 
ideas ; it cleaves to us the closest and longest. It 
endears to the child its plaything, to the peasant hia 
cottage, to the landholder his estate. It supplies the 
place of prospect and scenery. Instead of covering 
the beauty of distant situations, it teaches every man 
to find it in his own. It gives boldness and grandeur, 
and tinge and colouring to clays and fallows. 

Motherly Love.— Last among the charaoteristics 
of woman is that sweet raotheriy love with which 
nature has gifted her ; it is almost mdependent of cold 
reason, and wholly removed from all selfish hope of 
reward. Not because it is lovely, does the mother 
love her child, but because it is livmg part of herself — 
the child of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. 
In every uncorrupted nation of the earth this feeling 
is the same. Climate, which changes everything else, 
changes not that. 

Soft Words. — A kind refusal is sometimes as 
gratifying as a bestowal. He who can alleviate the 
pain of an ungracious act is unpardonable unless he 
do so. 

Curbing Passion An indifferent pilot will 

guide a ship in smooth water : to repress our rising 
passion in the midst of provocation, will prove that 
we can handle the helm in a stornL, ^^ ^^ ^ i ^ 
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niA'IVAL OF IRISH MUSIC AM) SONG. 
The third anniversary festival of the Society for the 
revival of Irish mnsicand song was held in the Linen- 
hall, Drogheda, on the 1st November. There wa.s a 
very la'-ge attendance. The r*>om was brilliantly 
li'jlited and decorated with appropriate banners. The 
venerable bard"^ and minstrels occupied a platform at 
the head of the room- The Rev. Mr. Burke, president, 
founder, and chief supporter of the society, was re- 
ceived, on entering the Hall shortly after six o'clock, 
with enthu8ia<»tic greetings. Having taken his seat 
at the head of the table, the company partook of tea. 
During the repast the harpists played several old 
Irish airs with excellent effect. After tea, the Rev. 
Mr. Burke addrassed the assembly in a fervent and 
eloquent strain. — ** What were we, said he, three years 

ago ? a people scattered and scorned, and trodden 

down under the hm den of intemperance — ignorant 
alike of the blessings of social comforts and rational 
amusements. "What are we now ? — ^Vinited under the 
sacred banner of temperance, our physical and moral 
condition inrmroved, and our national character 
respected. This night twelve months we had not one 
in our society who could strike the harp ; now we 
have in our Drogheda Irish Harp Society more harps 
and harpers than are to be found in Ireland altogether. 
There are many reasons why we should rejoice in the 
revival of our national instrument, and feel proudly in 
our right to exclusive possession of the narp, the 
most ancient of musical instruments. * All other in- 
strumenU,* says the eminent composer, Haydn, * speak 
but to the ear, but the Irish harp speaks to the heart.' 
Unless the harp be again revived, the superior excel- 
lence of Irish music will be lost to future generations." 
The rev. gentleman, after expatiating at considera- 
ble length on the soul-thrilling strains of Irish music, 
quoted an eulogy of the lamented Furlong on our 
ancient minstrels, and concluded by appealing to 
all present to labour for the revival of the Irish harp. 
Several Irish songs were sung, and recitations from 
Ossian followed. The company separated highly 

delighted. 

Coffee This may be called the intellectual be- 
verage. When strong, and when much of it is taken, 
it stimulates so highly the brain and nervous system, 
as to produce a species of inebriation. A patient of 
ours is relieved instantly, by a strong cup of coffee, of 
nervous head-ache, but this relief is invariably fol- 
lowed by temporary blindness. It diminishes very 
much the appetite for dinner, when taken for luncheon. 
This property, perhaps, may be accounted for, as 
well as a highly stimulating quality, owing to its con- 
taining so much nitrogen, the distinctive ultimate 
element of animal substances. In another it almost 
instantly produces increased and vigorous action of 
the heart, and, if persevered in, most distressing 
palpitations. A single cup of this beverage will often 
cause a sleepless night, m the case of one who can 
take tea with impunity in this respect. Paris states — 
** If taken immediately after a meal, it is not found 
to create that disturbance in its digestion which is the 
occasional consequence of tea ; on the contrary, it 
accelerates the operations of the stomach, and will 
freauently enable the dyspeptic to digest substances, 
sucn as fat and oily aliment, which would often occa- 
sion much disturbance." The late Dr. Cheyne, of 
Dublin, a warm and zealous supporter of the cause of 
temperance, strongly recommended a clear cup of 
coffee immediately after dinner, as a wholesome sub- 
stitute for wine or punch. Those who are rendered 
vigilant at night owing to coffee after dinner, may 
take it at breakfast or at luncheon, without inter- 
fering with their night's rest, as its stimulating influ- 
ence will have subsided before the hour of repose, 
when a Kcdative effect follows, as a eoniBoquonre of 
the previous excitation. — Dr. Hoyden's Phf/sioiopi/. 



T^E ASTEROIDS OF NOVEMBER. 
The periodical return of the shooting stars which 
for some years past have attracted much attention by 
astronomical and meteorological observers througbont 
Europe, may be oxp+'cted in the present month. For 
several years their annual revolutions have been 
noticed in the months of August and November, bnt 
the atmosphere in France and Italy having been the 
most favourable for observations, they have in those 
countries excited most notice. Their unial appear- 
ance noticed abroad has been a series of bright sdn- 
tillations, emanating chiefly from the constellation 
Lyra. In some cases they have been noticed in rapid 
motion from eight to ten hours, and from 150 to 200 
have been seen by observers. The years 1839 and 
1840 were favourable for observations, when the aste- 
roids preceded the sing^ar phenomena of the aurora 
boreans, which then excited so much attention. The 
prevalent opinion of astronomers is, that they are the 
remains of a former planet split by some internal 
convulsion on the approach of a comet, which are 
only visible within the range of the earth at those 
periods of its revolution in its orbit. Their appear- 
ance within the last few years have been attended 
with some curious meteorological phenomena, which 
in the present month will be the ouject of investiga- 
tion by many societies, a series of obsenrations 
having been agreed upon. 

DsPTRrcTioN OF Wheat bt Sparrows.— a 
curious calculation has been made of the consamption 
of grain by these birds. A farmer, in the space of 
one square mile, in the course of twelve months, killed 
seventeen hundred. Supposing that three hundred 
only fled the havoc, the presumed number would be 
two thousand ; and taking the surface of Great Britain 
at one hundred thousand square miles, it will give two 
hundred millions of this destructive tribe of the 
feathered race. It is generally conjectured that spar- 
rows bring up four broods during the year, but three 
only have been more accurately observed; the two 
first broods generally consisting of five each, the last 
four, thus making fourteen each pair ; and these are 
produced in the space of five months. If, therefore, 
we only take half of these as pairing, we may calculate 
the increase on the year from 2W),00(),000 to be as 
follows :—Half of that number is 100.000,000, which, 
by dividing into pairs, makes 100,000,000 ; divide this 
by two, multiply the quotient by fourteen, add 
200,000,0110 to the product, and the result will be the 
enormous number 900,000,000 ; then, by the rule of 
three, we have the following astounding deduction : — 
As 200,000,000 sparrows are to 900,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, so are 900,000,000 sparrows to 40,410,000 
quarters of wheat ; the total value of which 40,410,000 
at 608. would be 121,230,000/. ! 

The Sexes in Petersbdro Petersburg is a city 

of men. It contains 100,000 fewer women than men, 
so that the choice is proportionably not great. Besides, 
the climate of Petersburg seems to be unfavourable 
to the development of the charms of these delicate 
flowers; for their bloom is soon over; and it is uni- 
versally admitted that, upon the whole, the women 
in Russia are less handsome than the men. The 
ladies in Petersburg feel in various ways the iU e£fects 
of the disproportionate number of men. Thns, they 
must not appear out of doors unattended by one of the 
other sex ; nay, a Petersburg lady would not dare to 
walk in broaci day in the Perspective without the 

escort of a gentleman or her footman KohTs Ruuia, 

Cure for Cancer.— Procure sheep sorrel (leaf 
like that of clover;) express the juice on a pewter 
plate ; expose it to the sun until it assumes the con- 
sistency of salve. Apply this as a plaster to the 
cancer, and change it occasionally. It will extract 



the cancer. 
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SCRAPS PROM IRISH HISTORY. 

TOB BOU5D TOWER. 

** Rich as Ireland is in *acient reliques,and amidst Its pro- 
fu:doD of iniercBtlDg architectural remains, there is nothing so 
nodular, nothing which has so completely rejected all efforts 
at explanation, as the ancient pillar or round tower !" — 
H'right'i " Sctnes in Ireland." 
I. 
Thou stem old tower ! 
Erect, ill solitary grandeur standing; 
And wonder from the gazer's heart commanding, 

With silent power. 
What risions dim of days gone by 
Flit o'er my mind, while musing nigh. 

Unbent by time or storm, 
In this lone spot— thy slender form ! 
Sole relic of an age, whose date 
R«r derks nor chronicles relate, - 

How Tain is fancy's wildest flight m 

To read thy masonry aright \ 

For centuries unto ttiis hour, 

Mysterioiu tower ! 
Thy colomn sore hath posed the curious ; 
And priest and sage, 
In learned page. 
Rave wrangled "bout thy founders furious ; 
While thou, despite each critic pen. 
Still art a mar>'el unto men. 

Strange, singular, and lone — 
Hibemia's riddle, writ in stone ! 
II. 
Finger of time ! 
Symb<rfs whose meaning no man knoweth 
More than whither tlie tempest goeth. 

That soars sublime. 
Oh ! if from thy tall pinnado 
Sume spirit voice could dearly tell 

The wonders thou hast seen. 
How strange and startling were the theme ! 
Say, wert thou a beacon red and bright ? 
Or tower to watch the stars by night ? 
Or belfVy built on holy groimd. 
To summon all who heard thy sound ? 
Or raised by Guebir hands from Sidon's clime, 

The fire god's shrine ? 
(As firmly tiiought the sage, Vallancey.) 
Or landmark sure, for traveller lone. 
To guide him onwards to his homi* ? 
For such was Hansgrove's learned lanc^. 
In vain I ai>k, on plain or hill. 
In silence stem thou standest still. 
Stray letter of a language fled ! 
Whoee alphabet no more on earth is read ! 
lU. 
Primeval spire ! 
And worthy alone our veneration ; 
All others nigh thee seem of late creation. 

And thou their sire. 
Lo ! crush'd by time, cathedrals fall. 
The green grass grows o'er Tara's hall, 

The deep sea hides Dunmore, 
But thou art still unaltered as of yore ! 
On thy lone form while thus 1 gaze, 
I dream no more of other days ; 
And Norman chief, and Irish kem, 
Pass from my mind with visage stem ? 
But him, the youthful watcher at thy fire. 

My thoughts require-— 
Whone eagar soul, long on thee dreaming, 
Fed with hi^ life the lamp he lit 
At thy dim shrine, and gilded it 
With lustre bright, tho' briefly gleaming. 
What tho' he died unknown and young. 
No minstrd's requit^m o'er him sung, 
Still with thy cbcrish'd fane 
His country links O'Brien's* name ! • « « 

* Henry O'Brien, a native of Limerick, a young man of 
?T«at promise and enthuuastic genius. His essay on the 
origin of the Irish pillar tower was rewarded with a prize by 
the Royal Irish Academy, and was published in London in 
1834. Bad he lived to mature the powers of his vigonms and 
original mind, there Is no doubt he would have ranked among 
the first of his country's antiquarians; but,ala.s! he died young. 
To endeavour oven to enumerate the various theories that 



have been advanced concerning tho origin of the round towers 
would take up niore space than you could afford me ; for no 
two writors--from Giraldus Cambrensis to Mr. Petrie — seem 
to ooindde in opinion on the subject—although, if the latter 
gentleman is wrong, 'tis hard to say who is right. The most 
original view on the subject seems to me to have been taken 
by Father Pat. Horgan of Blarney, who is erecting a round 
tower dose to his chapel — determined, if antiquity has puzzled 
him, to repay the compliment and puzzle posterity. It is 
unnecessary to add, that the reverend gentleman is one of our 
first antiquarians. 



Allan Cunningham We regret to announce 

the death of Allan Cunningham, anamelong connected 
with the literature of his country. He cSed on the 
29tff October from paralysis and apoplexy, in the 56^ 
year of his age. Mr. Cunningham was the son of 
humble parents, and born in Scotland in 1786. His 
poetical taste was early developed, and attracted the 
notice and patronage of Sir Walter Scott. Two 
days before he died, he completed his " Life of Sir 
David Wilkie." 

Irish Waste Lanos — It is computed there are 
in Ireland five millions acres of waste land, whose 
lowest elevation is 200 feet above the level of the sea 
at low water 

Wood Paying in Dublin A gentleman con- 
nected with the London Metropolitan Wood-paving 
Company is now in Dublin, and has had interviews 
with the Paving Board on the subject of laying down 
the principal streets with the new wood pavement. 

Railway from England to Scotland. There 

it every prospect of an immediate movement in the 
matter of railway communication from England to 
Scotland via the west coast Railway Magazitie. 

The Mississippi —At the junction of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, on ground so flat «id low and 
marshy, that at certain seasons of the vear it is in- 
undated to the house-tops, lies a breeding place of 
fever, ague, and death, vaunted in England as amine 
of golden hope, and speculated in, on the faith of mon- 
strous representations, to many people's ruin. A 
dismal swamp, on which the half-built hotises rot 
away ; cleared here and there for the space of a few 
yards ; and teeming then with rank and unwholesome 
vegetation, in whose baleful shade the wretched wan- 
derers who are tempted hither wander and die, and 
lay their bones ; the hateful Mississippi circling and 
eddying before it, and turning off upon its southern 
course a slimy monster hideous to behold — a hot-bed 
of disease— an ugly sepulchre— a grave uncheered by 
any gleam of promise— a place without one single 
quality in earth, air. or water, to recommend it ; 
such is this dismal Cairo — Boz^s American Notes. 

Jealoust of King John The passion of John 

for his Queen, though it was sufficiently strong to 
embroil him in war, was not exclusive enough to 
secure conjugal fidelity ; the King tormented her with 
jealously, while on his part he was far from setting 
her a good example. The name of the lover of 
Isabella has never been ascertained, nor is it clear 
that she was ever guilty of any dereliction from re- 
citude. But John revenged the wrong that, perhaps, 
only existed in his maligfnant imagination, in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself. He made his mercenaries 
assassinate the person whom he suspected of sup- 
planting him in his Queen's affections, with two others 
supposed to be accomplices, and secretly hung their 
bodies over the bed of Isabella. Her surprise and 
terror when she discovered them may be imagined 
though it is not described by the writer who darklv 
alludes to this dreadftil scene. — Miss Stricklanda 
** Lives of the Queens o/Engian4;^QQQ[Q 
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THE SAILOR'S SHOT. 

BT THK AUTHOR OF ** THE WAKE AT SEA." 
(Concluded from No. 2, vol. II.) 

We left the captain of the Ellen, when we last 
parted with him, in the enjoyment of slumbers and 
dreams. He was awoke at day dawn by his mate. 

** A fine morning, sir/* said th»t personage, *'and 
the wind is fair for home. Sh;i]l 1 call all hands ?" 

" No ; I have business to do here which will detain 
roe an hour or two after the good people of this town 
can be seen." 

The sun was shining high in the cloudless sky as 
George jumped out of bed, rejoicing at finding his 
spirits as joyous as the scene which he now gaz^ on 
through an open cabin window. He paid more than 
usual attontion to his dress, in preparing to go on 
shore. The heavy pilot-cloth jacket of last night 
was laid aside for a superfine blue ; a white trowsers 
and waistcoat, with a Spanish green velvet cj^i, com- 
pleted the external part of his attire. 

A few minutes after breakfast fonnd him on the 
shore of R. for the second time, and his footstep 4 
turned towards the door of the aunt of her he was so 
desirous of seeing. 

Having reached the house, he rapped, and was 
shown bv the servant at once into the parlour, where 
he found an elderly respectable-looking lady dressed 
in deep mourning reclining on a sofa. She arose at 
his entrance, and came forward with an outstretched 
hand, saying, at the same time — 

** You are the young sailor to whom my niece is so 
much indebted for assistance during the distressing 
incident of last night ?" 

** I am," madam, he replied, " the person who had 
the honour of meeting your niece last evening. I 
could not think of proceeding on my voyage, uncertain 
as to whether she suffered any injury from that cir- 
cumstance or not." 

** It is very kind of you. Pray be seated, and I 
shall send a servant to know how she does, as it 
would be too much trouble to give you to walk so far 
as her house." 

•* Oh, by no means ; on the contrary, I should like 
a walk of a mile or two this fine morning. If you 
will tell me where I shall find her abode, I will pro- 
ceed at once, as I have but very little time to spare." 

** As you please. Follow me. I can show you the 
house from the garden gate." 

Having arrived there, she pointed out to him a 
handsome white house as the residence of her niece, 
about ten or fifteen minutes' walk from where they 
stood. He bid good bye to the aunt, and in the time 
mentioned he arrived at the young lady's residence. 
He found her mother and herself at breakfast. She 
greeted him with all the affection of a warm, innocent, 
and grateful heart, and presented him to her mother, 
saying— 

** Dear mother, the more I think of the fearful 
event of last night, the more I am convined I am 
indebted for my Ufe to this voung sailor." 

" And if so, my dear child, how much are we 
indebted to him. Oh, sir," she continued, addressing 
(ieorge, "if you knew how dear, how precious this 
child is to me — how much my very existence depends 
upon her happiness. She is my only child ; her loss 
would be far more bitter than a death of torture to 
myself. Judge, then, the weight of the service you 
have rendered us, and tell us how we may do some- 
thing to lighten the obligation." 

** Hy never saying any thing to me," replied George, 
** which may induce me to believe what is not the 
case— namely, that I have rendered any service to 
your daughter. I but found her in a trifling faint, 
from which a little time and the cool air of Heaven 
would restore her without any assistance from me." 



** Ah !" said the daughter, " you sailors are so nst ^ 
to saving each other's valuable lives on the ocean, that 
vou think nothing of snatching a poor worthless girl 
like me from the jaws of death." 

" Were I to save you from the slightest pain, it 
would delight me ; and I should prize the saving of 
your life more than that of a ship's whole crew." 

She blushed, and h)e followed her example without 
knowing why ; probably because he spoke the language 
of his heart in the form of a cojipliment. The fact 
is, he felt more than a common mterest in the fair 

?^irl who now sat before him. It was not alone that 
aultless shape, cast in nature's most perfect mould— 
nor that beautiful head which nature sometimes forms 
to mock the painter's and sculptbr's boasted art-, 
norjfaat forehead fair as Parian marble — ^no, not all 
theK so much as the deep intense feeling — spotleas 
iniftcency of mind — ^the light from within which shone 
from her eyes and seemed reflected in every feature 
of her angel-like countenance. It was the want of 
this in every woman whom G. had met before that 
made him so long a despiser of love and its soft power. 

After some conversation, on indifferent subjects, the 
mother \eh them to look atfter some household affairs 
and other matters connected with her very large 
farm, which she continued to manage after the death 
of her husband, and for whom both herself and 
daughter were still in mourning. 

The young lady, whom we shall in future call by the 
name of Miss Morton, and George went from the 
parlour through a glass door into Uie garden. From 
thence they ascended a neighbouring bill, from 
which they had a noble view of the Atlantic — now 
calm and tranquil as an infant's sleep, with,' here and 
there, a white sail dotting its smooth surface, and 
flocks of sea-gulls chasing the small fry along the 
shore. 

** What a contrast," said Miss Morton, " there is 
between that calm sea and the huge billows which 
dashed themselves in foam upon the shore this time 
yesterday." 

" Every thing in this world. Miss Morton, is con- 
tinually changing — from yonder gigantic mountahis, 
(for doubtless they are not now as they came from the 
hand of nature's uod, though we have not the history 
of their change,) to yonder beaudfiil butterfly resting 
on that wild rose." 

"Yes, *tis true. Captain George ; book-men tell 
us that even these our poor bodies so change in a few 
years, that nothing of the old remains, out all is 
become new." 

" In gazing upon you. Miss Morton, 1 almost feel 
myself a convert to that strange theory." 

" Why ? may I ask, Captain George." 

'* Because I think. Miss Morton, when nature last 
wrought that change in you, she gave you the 
beauty, grace, and air of an angel, in exchange for the 
mortality which she has taken away. But Miss M.,'* 
he continued, seeming not to notice her blushes, *' I 
wonder not at the change of our material substances, 
when I find that a few hours are capable of changing 
opinions which were thought to be infallible, and of 
awakening sentiments which were thought to have no 
existence, save in the day-dreams of enthusiasts.*' 

" Is it usual, Cai)tain George, on board ship, to 
speak a language m comprehensible to us poor igno- 
rant folk on shore? — ^you must be more explicit, if you 
wish me to understand you." 

** Do you see these litmets who are perching on 
yonder slender branch of that tall elm ? The male, 
who is now singing so sweetly, was flying above the 
female a few moments ago, she having caught his 
voice ; he hovered over her for a little time — then 
alighled. Do you think they ever met before?" 

** 1 don't know." , ^ ^ /-r i ^ 
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"But do you think. Miss Morton, that if thoy 
never met before, and that ho came from a distant 
^ bi)H'er, she would listen to the stranger, even though 
he sune of love ?" 

Sudden as the lightning's flash, her face and neck 
were covered vfim one deep blush, and her arm 
placed within his trembled as the meaning of his 
words became clear to her. When she again reco- 
vered her composure, she said — 

" I expectea. Captain George, to hear something 
of the ocean from you ; but, instead of that, you 
seem to like speaking of singing birds better than of 
the dangers of the deep/* 

** The singing bird is gone, Miss M., and I must 
soon go to brave the dangers of the deep, not to 
speak of them. See, my topsails are loosed ou^ I 
left word with my men to have everything prefAed 
for starting at two o'clock; it now wants bma 
quarter of the time. Hark, you may hear the sound 
of the windlass as they heave the ship up to her 
anchor. Miss Morton," his voice trembled, ** I must 
soon — I must now bid you farewell for ever." 

" You surely will not think of going this day ?*' she 
exclaimed with a warmth which made herself blush. 
*• Do stop for this day.*' 

" The wind is favourable. Miss Morton, and what 
is there to keep me here, except to brave danjj^ers 
which may prove more destructive to my peace than 
the ocean in its most angry mood ?" 

We have said before that Miss M. was a younp 
lady of deep feeling — we may add now, of sound 
sense. Although reared in an obscure village, and 
shut out in a great measure from the society of her 
own equals, still she was aware that among men of 
the world it was not a very easy matter to distinguish 
between the language of compliment and of sincerity. 
She knew very well that G. referred to her in his 
allusion to the danger which he said threatened him. 
But what could he mean ? Could ho be sincere ? 
She did not know ; therefore she thought it best not 
to notice the allusion. 

*• Will any blame follow your remaining this one 
day ?" she inquired. 

" None, Miss Morton, save from my own prudence ; 
the ship I command is mine.** 

" I am sure my mother would be very glad you 
would stay.'* 

" Would yourself?** 

" Can you think me so ungrateful as not to ardently 
desire it ?" 

" Very well — I remain. Will you walk down to 
the beach till I let my fellows know your wish ?" 

" Mine ! Why, will you tell them I desire it?" 

*• Not for the world ; they would laugh in my face 
if they thought any w oraan kept me from going to 
sea with this fair wind. Indeed, I would do so in 
the face of any person who told me the same twenty- 
four hours ago." 

"Ob ! then I perceive," she said, laughing, "you 
have been a despiser of our power." 

** But am so no longer." 

She could n«»t bring herself to make the inquiry, 
what cajisi»d the change. In a few minutes they 
reached the beat^h, and near where they first met. 
A slight shudder ran through her frame as it caught 
her view, and he thought she clung closer to his arm. 

He took a handkerchief from his pocket and held it 
above his head, until the peak of the mainsail was 
dropped, and half a dozen sailors were running up the 
rigging to furl the sails which had been set. They 
then letl the beach to go home. 

Old Ned's surprise was beyond description when 
he saw his master standing on the beach with a foninle. 
« " In the name of the sheet anchor, what is that 
*ith the skipper 1" he roared as he ran for the glass, 
and clapping it to hi:» eye, gave a long, silent look at 



them. " A woman ! — a young one too !" he groaned 
•* Oh 1 he's done for ; his sorrow is begun ; 1 pity 
you, my poor boy ! — little did I think, when I nurst 
you on my knee, I should ever see you in such danger." 

" What is the matter, Ned?" said Jack M'Dermot, 
** that you are groaning like a dying gurnet." 

" She*ll whe^le him, coax him, deceive him, and 
run him on the rock of misery !" continued the old fel- 
low, heedless of the interruption. " She'll pluck him, 
pickle, roast, and baste him, the goose. I thought I 
larned him sense." 

** Ned, you old fool, what is the matter with them 
top- works of thine ? are you crazy ?" 

" What is the matter !" exclaimed Ned — " enough 
is the matter ; "don't you see the skipper in the hands 
of a pirate, and water-logg'd ?'* 

The whole crew burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
which sent Ned below in a hurry. 

The day wore away in happiness with the two young 
beings who were thus strangely and unexpectedly 
brought together, and in that happiness which is only 
known to them from whose hearts the flowers of life 
have not fallen before their prime — whom this cold, 
selfish world has not corrupted by its teaching and 
example — to whom no base principle or unholy pas- 
sion has made life a burden and conscience a hell — 
to them with whom pure and holy feelings are no 
strangers — in whose hearts ennobling thoughts and 
sentiments find a resting place and a home ; and love, 
pure as the love of angels, opens a new world of sun- 
shine, hope, and joy — to whom the remembrance of 
the past brings no remorse, the present no sorrow, 
and the futvre no fear. 

As soon as the night fell, old Ned became restless 
and fidgetty, because his master was not ou board. 
Although really a kmd-hearted creature, he hated the 
whole sex for the fault of one, and 1 do believe he 
would as soon his master had run his ship on a reef 
of rocks as fall in love with any woman under the 
sun. After s|)€nding an hour seated on the windlass- 
end, in deep thought, he muttered to himself— 

** Yes, the new studding sail I took the rope from 
will do. I think the light will shine through it. If 
I could think on any other plan but this, I would 
never do it." 

Whilst Ned was about to put his intention into 
execution, his captain was in the enjoyment of the 
greatest happiness which a young man of his years and 
constitution of mind can receive from anything earthly, 
seated in Mrs. M.'s parlour ; the window half raised ; 
through which the perfume of the garden's fragrant 
flowers came, borne on tho light zephyr, and li sten- 
ing to the voice of her he loved, and which sounded in 
his ears like the murmur of sweet music. 

" But why did you prefer the sea to every other 
profession?" asked Mrs. Morton, resuming a conver- 
sation which had been interrupted by listening to the 
notes of a French music box. 

" Partly,*' answered George, "because in my very 
cliildhood I imbibed a strong passion for a sailor's 
life, and partly, that even then I had a desire to 
travel and see other countries." 

" I had a son — my only one," continuoii Mrs. M., 
" who resembles you in more particulars than one. He, 
also, wonld ^'> to sea. He remained from home for 
five long ai»cl weary years ; he came home to — " 

•» To what?" 

" To die," said the mother with a sigh ; " but I 
mourn not as one without hope." 

" Dear mother," affectionately asked the daughter, 
" would it be too much for you to sing the little song 
you composed when Charles returned ?" 

" He will never return to me again, my love ; but 
I shall go to him. I only composed the words ; the 
music is your own ; however, I shall sing it ; take 
your harp and accompany me ?" 
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Iq a voiot' which time had Jioi l^jbbod of its sweet- 
nesH, she sung the following lines to a plaintive 
simple air : — 

" My flon is returned from the loud founinpr mb* 

Though dangers hare threatened his life ; 
My son is returned to give peace unto me. 

And escaped from the elements' strife. 

Though loud blew the winds, and high rolled the main. 

Spite of thunder and lightning, hail, snow, or rain, 

He is once more returned and we're happy again. 

And peace now shall reign in our home. 

" How often, when others were fast locked in sleep. 

Did sleep from my tearf\il eyes fly. 
And each mom of sorrow and night o'er the deep, 

I have gazed his brave bark to espy. 
Each day I had wandered along the sea shorr, 
But vain was my look as I scanned the sea o'er. 
But all this is past to be thought of no more. 

And peace now shall reign in our home." 

Haying concluded, she turned to G. with a more 
cheerful air than might have been expected, and said, 

" Do you recollect reading in the * Citizen of the 
World of a person who, when he first knew misfor- 
tune, used to weep like a child ; but, having became 
used to it, be thought so litUe of it, that one morning, 
after suffering a severe bereavement, he was found 
dancmg before a Mandarin's door for his breakfast ?" 

**I do, madam, and, I believe that Goldsmith 
showed more of his knowledge of human nature in the 
writing of that paper, than any other in the beautiful 
work you have alluded to." 

"Marie, my love," continued Mrs. M. addressing 
her daughter, " you told me this mommg you had 
finished the little song you were composing— will vou 
sing it for us now ?*' 

** IVith pleasure, but I fear Captain George will 
think It too melancholy.*' 

** Do not fear that ; on the contrary, I love plMntive 
music the best." 

She struck the first notes of a very plaintive jur 
and sung the following lines * 

•* Oh ! where are the eyes of affection deep, 

liniose beam and whose tear on me 
Fell like the visions we catch in sleep 

Of our home when the soul is free ? 
*• Oh • where are the hearts that wei-e wont to beat 

With love never dying for me. 
Strangers to guile and dark deceit, 

Of this world of woe and mis'ry. 
That «»Joiced at my joy, that wept at my grief. 

And seemed but to Hve for me ; 
Whose words of affection could give relief 

At all times to me — to me ? 
" Oh ! where are the hands that when sicknees pressed 

Me down to a bed of pain, 
That pillowed my head on their aching breast. 

And tears let fkll like rain ? 
That smoothed with my piUow the path of life ; 

That wiped from mine eyes griers tear ?— 
They are passed from a world of care and strife, 
Where there is neither woe nor fear." 

Such was the exquisite tenderness and feeling with 
which she sung the above, that every one of them 
(herself not excepted) were melted into tears. She 
concluded with singing Mrs. Heman's " Better Land " 
^^ " Now, Captain George," she said, having finished, 
" you must sing us something, and of your own com- 
position, also." 

" Ha, ha ! that is good," answered G. ; "whoever 
heard of a sailor being a poet ? however, if vou play 
the air of the • Better Land' agwn, I shall sing to 
It a few verses I composed some days ago. They 
were addressed to an imaginary singer then, but I 
can now with all truth address them to you." 



He sung as follows in a rich manly voice : 

" Say what is more sweet to him alone 
In the world than thy voice's spirit toue. 
That awakes in the soul the holy sigh 
To rack its home in the starry sky ? 
Are the strains of Italia's gifted child. 
If breathing soft or sublimely wild? 

Not these— not these, d«r girl. 
" Are the soft notes by the harp wind played, 
By sephyrs soft as thy sigh, dear maid ? 
Or the murmur of streams as they glide along^ 
Or music wild of the feathered throng. 
When summer calls forth from each bush and tree 
The flowers and leaves, and bids them be ? 
Not these — not these, dear girl. 

#** Are the ripples that kiss the calm sea side 
When the moon-b sms dance o'er the glassy tide ? 
Or the music the sailor hears in sleep. 
When he dreams that beneath the silent deep 
He feasts in the mermaids' coral grove, 
And she plays on her shell soft airs of love ? 

Not these-^-not these, dear girL 
** Nothing but the holy angel throng. 
Who Join in the everlasting song 
Of Him who is mighty over all. 
And of Him who redeemed us from the fidl ; 
And the hymns of his saints in his courts above 
Who sing an eternal song of love. 

But theae — but tbeae, dear girl." 

After he concluded, the mother rose to retire. 
" Captain George," said she, " after the circum- 
stance of last night, I feel no uneasiness in leaving 
Marie and yourself together, so good night; but 
mind you come on shore to breakfast, for reaJly you 
must not go for another day." 

The two being left alone, they were silent for some 
minutes. At length G. asked her, with an abrupt- 
ness that made her start — 

"Miss Morton, will you be candid enough to tell 
me if your heart is free ? I need not ask if your hand is 
so, for I well know both will be free or engaged 
together." 

" Why, Captain George, do you ask the question ?" 
" Because, Miss Morton, your answer will deter- 
mine whether I accept your mother's invitation, and 
remain to-morrow, or this night bid you farewell for 
ever." 

" I cannot understand you. Captain George; 
indeed— indeed— I — I — " 

" Miss Morton, a new feelinghas taken possession 
of my mind since last night. Before I met you, I 
knew not what it was to love. I despised, laughed 
at it, and vainly, foolishly imagined that 1 was 
incapable of feeling it, or that there was no such thing 

on earth. Now, 1 know the contrary. I love you 

you smile— najr, I fondly, ardently, love you. I am 
unused to the ^hion of man's wooing ; I cannot com- 
mand these honied words which 'tis said find acceptance 
with your sex. I ask humbly, fondly, but, perhaps, 
too bluntly, is your hand and heart free to bestow 
them on whom you please to bless with your love ?" 
She could not speak for a few minutes, owing to 
the surprise and embarrassment which this abrupt 
address occasioned ; but it was evident even to G. 
that displeasure formed no part of the feelings under 
which she was labouring. At length she said — 

" I am afraid this is that common-place gallantry 
for which men of your profession have always been 
so famous." 

" That is, Miss Morton, that I am insincere in my 
professions of attachment, and that I am villain 
enough to speak the language of deceit to you." 

** Nay, I meant not that ; but I cannot think it 
possible for any person to fall in love with me in soeh 
a short time." 

** * Whoever loved that loved not at first sight?' that 
is a line I once thought folly, but now I foel its truth ; 
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but farewell. Miss Morton; may every blessing 
hainan and divine be yours — may the si^^eetest flowers 
of life's joy spring up before your foot-steps in your 
iourney through this world. Oh I sometimes think, 
in the days that are to come, of one that can never 
forget you — ^no; while memory holds her heart — in 
the midnight watch, and in the daylight hour — in the 
tempest or in the calm — at home, or abroad on a 
foreign shore — in danger or safety — I never, never 
shall forget you." 

He knelt beside her, and took her hand ; he felt 
the warm tears fall on his from her eyes, and per- 
ceived her lips moving afl if endeavouring to speak. 
After some time he heard her murmur — 

'* Speak to my mother; if she consent, I am yours, 
fori— Hove." 

" Meor another ?" breathlessly inquired G. A 

" Not another,** and at the same time their ijh^s 
met — that look ! — it was enough. George felt he was 
beloved. He departed for his ship with an heart 
overflowing with joy. Having reached the beach, 
he heard the tinkling of a small bell among the rocks. 
He thought it proceeded from some sheep that might 
have strayed from an ac^oining meadow. He walked 
in the direction from whence he heard the sounds, and 
taming the comer of a large rock, he perceived a white 
lightsome object standing about thirty yards from 
hun on another rock, at the base of which there 
was about four feet of water. Although brave as a 
lion, and anything but superstitious, he felt the blood 
run cold through him at the sight of this strange- 
lookhig thing. To go on board without knowing 
what it was, was out of the question. He took from 
an inside pocket a pair of small pistols, but having 
rammed down the powder, he sought a pair of bullets 
in vain. Despite of this, he proceeded on his way 
untU he came within a dozen paces of it. 

*• Hilloo there ! — who are you ?" 

" A gh-o-st !** was the response in a hollow voice. 

" What do yon want ?" 

" To warn yon of your evil course." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" You are going to make a g^se of yourself, by 
following in the wake of a woman that will bring you 
to your nrin." 

" How to ruin ?'* 

" Because they are all pirates and sharks.*' 

" Old Ned, for a thousand," thought G. ; " but I'll 
pay the old boy for his start." 

" I say, Mr. Ghost, are yon long dead?" 

"Seven weeks." 

" Ah I 'since you have had such a long fast, what 
say you to a pair of pistol bullets for your supper ?" 

The elide of the pijtt^l locks fell on Ned's ear like 
the sound of his death knell, absolutely depriving him 
of the use of speech ; at last he roared out — 

" Oh ! oh ! si.-, it»— its " 

But G. discharged both his pistols almost in his 
very teeth. Ned fell with a sough on the rock, and 
rolled into the water, bellowing— 

" I'm kilt — murther ; fire ; I'm drowned ; help — 
help." 

G. heeded him not, but ran for the boat, which he 
perceived floating from the beach, the painter having 
Deen made fast to a rock. He rowed on board, and 
sent a boy for Ned. The next morning he went again 
on shore to breakfast, during which little or nothing 
was spoken by any person present. As soon as it was 
finished, Marie left the room, and her mother and 
George alone. 

*• Captain George," said Mrs. M. as soon as her 
daughter retired, '* Marie has informed me of all that 
occurred after I left you last night. You love my 
child ; she, it appears, also loves you. You belong 
to a dangerous profession, and one that must of ne- 
cessity take you much from home. I fear my daughter 



inherits the disease of which her father died ; oonse- 
quently grief or anxiety would prove fat al to her : 
both of which she must suffer if she becomes the wife 
of a sailor whom she loves. Your own parents' con- 
sent must be obtained ; without it, Marie herself 
would not be your bride. Then you must remain 
here ; I cannot leave this, and my child will not leave 
me. I ask you not what property you may have — 
that is a secondary object with me and herself, as we 
are independent. What, sir, have you to say to these 
obstacles to your union with my child ?" 

•* They are many, doubtless, dear madam, but none 
of them insurmountable. As to the danger attendant 
on my profession, it is far less than landspeople think, 
and has been too often exaggerated by ourselves. 
I shall not engage in any foreign trade, until I have 
Marie's consent and your own. My father will give 
his consent, I know, to what must even appear to him 
an advantageous match. My mother's would be 
obtained if 1 married a beggar. The ship I command 
is my own, and I can sail from this port or the neigh- 
bouring one of S. As for my family — " 

" I do not doubt its respectability. Captain George ; 
but you must give up the sea altogether. Your being 
a saSlor is the grand obstacle." 
George shook his head. 

" Well, sir, perhaps my daughter will have more 
influence with you than me ; however, obtain your 
father's consent, and you have mine." 

" I will proceed on my voyage for that purpose 
after two minutes* conversation wim Marie—farewell. " 
** Farewell, my son." 

We shall not dwell on the conversation of the 
afiianced lovers, but hurry our hero at once on board 
his ship, where his feet was scarcely on the deck 
until he cried out — 

" One-half the crew loose out the sails ; the other 
half heave a head on the windlass." 

In a few minutes the ship was under weigh, and 
proceeding gracefully out of the bay on her homeward 
course. He tunied to take a look at the shore where 
he suffered and enjoyed so much. Two ladies stood 
on a rock : the youngest waved her snowy handker- 
chief in the air, in token of— farewell I In a moment 
the blue peter was lowered from the royal mast head ; 
in another a white flag fluttered in its stead ; and a 
signal gun sent forth its thunder, awakenmg the 
echoes m their caves in the mountains and the rocks. 
A few minutes more, and the ship was cutting the 
Atlantic's wave, with the wind just free enough to 
permit her to lie her course. The day was squally ; 
the sky looked lowering and stormy, and a swell was 
foaming in from the w. n. w. The ship rolled fearfully 
in the trough of the sea. On account of there being 
plenty of wind for all s^ls, and George's bdng a 
swift ship, she was going now at the rate of six 
knots an hour. By the uneasy glances which Ned 
now and then cast towards the w.n.w., his master 
was made aware that Ned liked the appearance of 
the weather no better than himself. 

** Sir," said Ned, coming aft, '* might I be so 
bould as to offer an advice ?'" 
" Well, what is it, Ned ?* 
*' Just to go back {W>m whence you came.'* 
" I feel ^e truth of what you advise. I know 
there is a storm in that wild sky, and tiiis mountainous 
sea is not rolling in for nothing ; but I cannot go 
back, Ned ; I must on, on." 

** "Take the advice of an old man, sir." 
** I cannot, Ned : every hour is more valuable to 
roe than ten years of my past life ; I must on ; and 
mind you say nothing to discourage the crew.** 

The day was fast wearing away when they ent«red 
B. bay, the most dangerous of any in Ireland. Seldom 
indeed has the hapless ship which has been caught in 
it with a gale from the n. w. escaped its horrors. Did 
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the present breeze continue to blow and from the 
same quarter, G. would have passed it in safety ; 
but, alas ! at this moment it fell flat calm, and just then 
the flood tide set in the direction in which it lay ; 
and, to add to his difficulties, he found the only chain 
cable which remained (for he was obliged to sUp both 
his chains and anchors in the roadstead of D. before he 
ran for K.) was only about forty fathoms long. On 
sounding the water, there wefe one hundred and ten 
fathoms where he was : consequently, there would be 
little use in letting go an anchor to save the ship from 
drifting with the tide into the bay. Any sailor who 
reads this may inquire — " Why not bend a hawser to 
the cable to lengthen it ?" A hawser would snap in 
the hawse-hole, when subjected to the power of the 
mountain billows of this coast. 

'['he tide was now carrying the ship far into the 
bay, and the skilful eye of the youn^ sailor at once 
perceived the nature and extent of his danger. In a 
few emphatic words he stated to his men the necessity 
for coolness, smartness, and obedience. He com- 
manded them to fiirl all the light sails, and to double- 
reef the remamder. 

" It is well known to you, my lads," said he, " that 
my ship can only work well under that sail, and that 
she can make nothing against an head wind and tide 
with less. Before an hour, the tempest that is in yon 
black sky will be upon us." 

Scarcely were his orders executed, when the ocean 
to the N.w. appeared one wide sheet of foam, and the 
roar of the storm was distinctly heard. 

" Here it comes, my lads," he cried ; ** stand by 
to clew up everything, until we feel the weight of it. ' 

The tempest reached them, striking the ship with 
such tremendous force as almost to lay her on her oeam- 
ends. The only sail which remained unclewed was 
the maintopmast stay sail, and which was blown from 
the bolt-ropes in ribbons. A mass of water broke 
over the weather-quarter, dashing Ned from the wheel 
against the lee gunwale, and almost depriving him of 
sense — it rushed forward, stoving the boat in its 
course. 

The ship being left without the guidance of the 
helm, broached to, and another wave broke over the 
weather bow which must inevitably have carried Ned 
overboard, had it not been that G. saw his danger, 
and sprung to his side, catching a rope with one hand 
and the hair of Ned's head with the other. The sea 
rushed over them ; he caught the wheel, crying out 
at the same moment — 

'* Set the foresail ; hoist the jib and forestay sail ; 
then fall aft and set the mainsaU — the wind is less." 

" Oh I sir," said the mate, " she'll never bear it; 
youll carry away the mast." 

" I must chance that. If she is not able for that 
sail, and a double-reefed foretop sail, we shall be on 
shore in half-an-hour, and we can do that as well 
wanting the mainmast as with it." 

This was done ; the poor little schooner |^oaned in 
every plank and timber, and both masts quivered like 
reeds shaken by the wind. She was got on the star- 
board tack ; but, alas ! when it was time to tack 
ship, they found they were very far from being 
clear of T. head. The night fell dark and fearful- 
thunder and lightning added their horrors to the 
danger of the time. Tack after tack was made, but 
still she seemed to gain little or nothing towards an 
offing. 

The captain, mate, and Ned were the only part of 
the crew on the quarter-deck ; the remainder were at 
their stations. About eleven o'clock at night, one of 
the crew, of the name of Grimley, was seen to go to 
the side of the whole crew, and the fore-deck, and to 
whisper something in their ears, which brought them 
one after another around the windlass. They re- 
mained in conversation for some minutes without 



being particularly noticed by G. ; at length they pro- 
ceedea aft in a body, and Grimley said — 

** We have a few words to say to you, sir." 

'* What are they, Jem ?" 

" I was once, sir," continued Grimley, " pot ashore 
in this place through stress of weather. Round that 
point, sir, stretching out to leeward of the headland, 
on our jib boom-end, is a sandy bay into which we 
can run the ship and save our lives ; but your ship 
will be lost, sir." 

** Well, Mr. Grimley, is it not time enough to do 
that when every hope of escape is gone ?" 

*• No, sir, you will require the use of both ma^cts 
to do what I sav, and I think that they will not t»e 
longstanding it^you carry every long sail you have od 
the ship now." 

*• Are you aware. Grimly, that you are gnilty of 
mtri ny ? I command you and all hands to go to your 
stations, for I am master here." 

•• We are determined, sir, to force you to do what 
we wish, in order to save our lives, if you do not by 
fair means." 

** Will you, my men, (I speak not to this vile 
ingrate.) do what I command you ?" 

"We promised — we swofe on the cross to stand 
by Jem." 

** Very well. Will you give me ten minutes to 
think over this matter ?" 

** Half an hour, sir, if you like." 

He went below, to act, not to think. He placed 
a candle in a large lantern, and gave it to a boy to 
hang from the boom : to gird a belt around him, into 
which he thrust a short sharp sword and two pair of 
pistols, was the work of a very few minutes. Ho 
then ascended to the deck with the determined pur- 
pose of dying by the hands of the mutineers sooner 
than run his ship on shore, until the last extremity. 
As soon as he stepped from the companion-hatch, the 
light of the lantern discovered him to the eyes of the 
mutineers, armed to the teeth. His form, always tall 
and commanding, seemed dilated beyond his usual 
size by the feelings that burned within ; his brow was 
knit into sternness, and his eyes flashed with unwonted 
fire upon his dastard crew. He stood before them 
for about a minute before he said — 

" Shinmates, if you return to your duty, I promise 
you in the name of Him * who rides upon the storm,' 
to forget and forgive this mutiny." 

" Blame the storm," answered Grimley, ** not us." 

** No, wretch, I blame not the storm ; I never fed 
it when starving, but I did you ; I never supported 
its wife and child when it was placed on a sick bcxl, 
but I did yours." 

Grimly made a step or two aft, as if to take hold of 
or strike his master ; but the lightning's flash is not 
more quick than the sword-cut which G. dealt him 
upon the head, and which stretched him senseless at 
his feet. Placing one foot upon his neck, he drew a 
pistol from his belt, and the faithful Ned at the same 
moment drew two. 

" Men I" he said, " the same fate awaits the first 
man that disobeys my orders. Choose — death or 
obedience !" 

Just at that moment a flash of vivid forked lightning 
lit up the scene, and a tremendous clap of thunder 
seemed to rend the very heavens. 

** Hearken to the voice of your angry God !" ex- 
claimed G. in a deep voice ; ** down, down on your 
knees, and pray for his forgiveness." 

They obeyed him: all fell upon their knees and 
besought Him to forgive them ; nor did they nse 
until they besought their master to do the same. 

" 1 forgive you; you were misled by this wretch at 
my feet. Let him be taken below to my cabin. I 
myself wiil dress his wound." 

The ni-,ht passed away, and morning dawned upon 
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them ; (rat, alas ! daylight brought no relief. The 
storm continued to rage with the same fury until 
Bboat twelve o'clock in the day, when it increased to a 
frightful gale. The poor little schooner, now under 
storm- sails, was fast losing the very little she had 
gained, and now, that the ebb-tide was made in their 
fivonr, it chilled the very soul of G . to find it thus. 
He never knew until this moment how much he loved 
his gallant bark, that carried him unscathed through 
many teropesta and dangers, until this sad moment, 
from his boyhood's laughing days ; just as we never 
know the value of some dear friend until death is 
about to snatch him from our arms. Now, but not 
ufltil now, every hope of escape was gone. He 
looked towards the shore, as if in search of some safe 
spot unto which to run bis nhip : nothing but an 
iron-bound coast met his view, upon which stood 
thousands of people, watching his futile etforts to 
escape from shipwreck, and, perhaps, from death. 
There was one there, whom he dreamt not so near, 
and who watched his vessel with other eyes and 
feelings than those of the thoughtless thousands who 
congregated on the shore. When daylight dawned, 
and his ship became visible from the land, the n«PWs 
spread like wild fire alonff the coast, that a schooner 
was drifting ashore in the nay of B., and it was believt d 
it was! the schooner that left K. the evening before. 
This intelligence reached Marie Morton and her 
mother, who immediately proceeded to B., which was 
only about ten miles distant from where they lived. 

They had just arrived a few minutes before G. lost 
erery hope of saving his ship, and her feelings may be 
better imagined than described. Hor mother wanted 
her to leave the beach, and to retire to some place 
until the crisis was past ; but she moved not, spoke 
not, but kept her eyes fixed upon the ship, as if 
rivetted there by enchantment. The woe, the utter 
misery she endured pierced her very heart. 

In the mean time, G. ordered his men to dress 
themselves in their best, and to get what things they 
valued most on deck, as he was about to run the ship 
on shore. 

" Men," he continued, " I shall not conceal from 
you the fact, that you will have much to do to save 
your lives ; and, if you had takea the advice of that 
man there, (pointing to Griraley,) and ran the ship 
on shore last night, we would all be in eternity now. 
Do not leave the ship after she strikes, until she is 
about to go to pieces, if she does so, as there is a 
chance that she may remain entire until the tide ebbs 
' away from her. Should I be drowned, tell my friends 
—ray mother" — his voice faltered, but with an eflFort 
^ suppressed his emotions. 

After havuig allowed his men to prepare for the 
perilous ordeal they were about to pass through, he 
inquired if they were all ready ? 
" All ready, sir,"^ they answered. 
" Ned, my old faithflil friend, attend weU to my 
order —the last I may ever give. Put the helm hard 
tip ; square yards, men ; mate, ease off the main 
sheet; steady, Ned, steady ; keep her going thus." 

The ship flew before the wind and waves with the 
swiftness of a bird towards the shore. Grasping a 
speaking trumpet, G. ran forward to the starboard 
tat -head to look out for the safest place to nm ashore, 
where every spot looked fearful. His noble heart 
quailed not at the dangers of his situation ; his un- 
flinching eye gazed upon the shore through the tele- 
icroj/e, as if he sought an entrance to a safe harbour. 
'* Port the helm, Ned," he cried through the speak- 
ing trumpet ; ** steady ; her head is now upon the 
^s dangerous part of the shore." 

'i hey were now within three cables' length of the 
beach. 

'* Fall aft, men. fall afl," he cried. Scarcely were 
the words faUen n-om his lips, when the ship struck 



forward, and a heavy sea broke at the same moment 
over her stern, and which would have swept every 
one overboard, had not each man clung fast to the 
rigging. Again she struck, and another wave, 
larger than the first, broke over them ; five or sir 
times she successively struck, and the same number 
of waves broke over her. 

" Stand clear, my man ; the foremast is about to 
fall — away it goes : cut aw.iy the rigging ; the spars 
may be useful to float us to the shore, ' crieil G. ; 
** the ship cannot remain together for a quarter of lui 
hour." 

This was done. 

•* Now, one-half of the crew get upon it; let the 
other half wait for the mainmast." 

•* The mainmast is falling, sir." 

«* Yes — 'tis gone. Be quick, my lads — get upon it 
as fast as possible ; cut away the lee shrouds ; I 
myself will cut the weather ones." 

All hands were now on the masts, which were made 
fast to the ship only by two small ropes. With two 
blows of his axe he severed both ropes, and the masts 
drifted from the ship and rose high upon the heavy 
swell. 

" Are you not coming, sir ?" said the faithful Ned ; 
why do you remain ?" 

*'* To die, Ned." 

** If I knew that, I would not be here ; but — " 
His voice was lost in the roar of the tempest. 

** Yes," said G., " to die I What have I now to 
live for ? — I am a beggar. Would she marry such ? 
would I become a dependant upon her mother ? My 
gallant ship, we shall share one fate, and that is — 
destruction 1" 

He was then buried in thought for a few minutes. 
Home — his mother and sisters, all came crowding 
before his mind's eye. Fancy pictured them stretching 
forth their arms to win him from his design to give 
himself to death. Eternity too opened before his 
vision ; was he prepared to die ? — No. He was aroused 
from these dark thoughts by a tremendous crash ; 
'twas his ship splitting in pieces. He looked towards 
the shore ; he saw his crew assisted up the rocks by 
the country people in safety. He took off his jacket 
and shoes, and running forward, leaped from the 
ship's bows into the sea. 

** See, Miss, see ! he has risen again," said a man 
to the youngest of two ladies standmg on the beach ; 
*• I see his head on the top of that big wave." 

But her whom he addressed heard him not ; she 
fell upon her knees, and, with eyes raised and hands 
outstretched to Heaven, she prayed for his deliver- 
ance from the deep. And when did Heaven deny 
such prayers to his pure, beloved children ? — never. 
One mountainous wave raised him upon its crest and 
bore him in safety to the beach, opposite to where she 
knelu Before an hand was laid upon him, he arose 
to his feet, and ran towards the spot where she was, 
and having arrived within three yards of her, he 
stopped, tottered, and feU at her feet, senseless. She 
gave one loud cry of joy, and fell upon him as motion- 
less as himself. • • ♦ • 

In about six months afterwards, two persons, a 
male and a female, were sitting together in the parlour 
of a comfortable house : a cheerful fire was burning 
before them, and their arms were entwined around 
each other in that way which leads us to believe that 
more than a common intimacy exists between folk 
who have the privilege of doing so. 

•' Do you know, George," said the lady, ** had it 
not been for the danger you were in, and the hardships 
you endured on that awful day, I could almost feel 
glad you have lost your ship, as you now shall never 
leave us." 

**Ah! my gallant ship!" answered George with 
sigh — '* I little dreamt ou the day I left you she 

would be lost." i r\r^r%\{> 
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" Bat remember, my dear George, jou have gained 
a wife in her st«ad." 

" Yes, my dear Marie!" ho rejoined, pressing her 
to his heart, **and one whom 1 love more than a 
thousand ships ! " 

ADl'LTERATION OF MILK. 

The consumption of milk in large towns is a tempta- 
tion to the dealers in that article to adulterate it 
extensively.' The chief source of adulteration is 
water, although many persons fancy that chalk, flour, 
or starch are among the adulterants employed. A 
moment's consideration will show that chalk cannot 
be employed to aduherate milk, because it is insoluble 
therein. * But flour may with more probability be em- 
ployed | thus, the milk is largely diluted with ^^ater ; 
a littl^ brown sugar or treacle is added to restore the 
sweetness ; the flour is mixed with water, and boiled ; 
and the paste thus produced is soluble in the milk and 
water. M. Barreul, in his memoir on milk, published 
a few years -ago, states this was one of the modes in 
which the Parisian milkmen adulterated milk, and on 
continuing, a searching analysis into the fraud thus 
practised, it was found that they sometimes employed 
an emulsion of sweet almonds, with which, for the 
cost of about one franc, they were able to convert 
thirty pints of water into milk ; but finding a cheaper 
article in hemp-seed, that became employed instead 
of almonds ; thus was milk, until the fraud was disco- 
vered, manufacluped. from a small quantity of cows' 
milk mixed with these adulterants. Some of the Pa- 
risian milkmen resorted to a practice which acquired 
for them the reputation of selling milk that never 
turned sour. This was done by adding a small quan- 
tity of subcarbonate of potash or soda to their arti- 
ficial milk, which, saturating the latic acid as fast as 
it formed, prevented the coas^ulation of the curd. 
The flavour of milk is so peculiar, that these or any 
other adulterations might soon be detected if the use 
of them became prevalent. 



HoPB is a prodigal young heir, and experience his 
banker , but mM drafts are seldom honoured, as there 
is of^n a heavy balance against him, because he 
draws largely on a small capital, is not in possession, 
and if he were, would die. 

Contradiction. — Do not indulge in the spirit of 
contradiction. If this spirit be encouraged it will 
not only render you ridiculous but even despicable. 
< Wisdomnever fails censuring it. It may be ingenious 
to discover difficulties in most things, out it is folly 
to be obstinate in them. The advice of Juan Ruffo 
is good on this head. He recommends all disputes 
to be given up when either of the parties bcHcome 
warm, and he says that victory is witn him who flies 
from the dispute. Socrates, in speaking of one of 
his contemporaries, who was partial to contradicting, 
remarks, that he was fit only for solitude, since he 
could not agree with others. Such men as these turn 
the most innocent conversation into petty warfare, 
and become the enemies of their friends. Fools and 
fantastic people are not only beasts, but they are 
also savage beasts. 

The Perpetoal Comedy The world is the 

stage, men are the performers, chance composes the 
pieces, the fools shift the scenery — the philosophers 
are the spectators. The rich occupy the boxes — the 
powerful have their seat in the pit, and the poor sit 
in the gaUery. The fair sex presents the refresh- 
ment—the tyrants occupy the treasurv bench ; and 
those forsaken by lady fortune snuff the candles. 
Folly makes the concert, and time drops the curtain. 

Neoessitt for Pleasures. — In every community 
there must be pleasures, relaxations, and means of 
agreeable excitement ; and if innocent ones are not 
furnished, resort will be had to criminal. — Channiny. 



MIGRATING BIRDS. 
The late Dr Jenner, in a curious paper on the 
mi^ati<m of birds, published since his death in tlio 
Phil. Trans., mentions the following curious ex|)eri- 
mout : — ** At a farm-house in this neighbourhood I 
procured several swifts, and by taking off two claws 
from the foot of twelve, I fixed upon them an inde- 
lible mark. The year following, their nesting pla4?*»s 
were examined in «m evening, when they had retired 
to roost, and there I found several of the birds. Th? 
second and third year a similar search was made, 
and did not fail to produce some of those that were 
marked. I now ceased to make an aimual search : 
but, at the expiration of soven years a cat was 8w»n 
to bring a bird into the fkrmer's kitct en, and this 
also proved to be one of those marked for the expe- 
riment." 



A Strong Man Never Despairs. — If our younff 
men miscarry in their first enterprises, they lose all 
heart. If the young merchant fails, men say he is 
ruined. If the finest genius studies at one of oor 
colleges, and is not installed in an office within one 
year afterwards in the cities or suburbs of Boston or 
New York, it seems to his friends and to himself that 
he is right in being disheartened, and in complaining' 
the rest of his life. A sturdy lad from New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont, who in turn tries all the profw- 
sions, who teams it^ farms it^ peddles, keeps a school, 
preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to congress, bti.\» 
a township, and so forth, in successive years, anJ 
alu ays like a cat, falls on his feet, is worth a hundred 
of ihese city dolls. He walks abreast with his da/s, 
ai)d feels no shame in not ** studying a profession ;\ 
for he does not postpone his life, but lives already. H« 

has not one chajioe, but a hundred chances Ameri' 

can Paper. 

Cabbage The cabbage, observes a French jour- 
nal, is a sovereign remedy for intoxication from wioe, 
and has even the power of preventing it ; for we are 
informed that, by eating a certain quantity of cabbage 
before dinner, we may (&ink as much wine as we please 
without experiencing any inconvenience. This pro- 
perty of the cabbage b also mentioned by ancient 
writers, who are of opinion that it proceeds from the 
antipathy which wine shows to the cabbage : if a cab- 
bage be planted near a vine, the latter eitlier retires 
or dies. 

Broken Correspondence Swift, alluding in a 

letter to the firequent instances of a broken corres- 
pondence, gives the following natural account of the 
causes : — ** At first one remits writing for a little, 
and then one stays a little longer to consider of excuses, 
and at last it grows desperate, and one does not i*Tile 

at all At this rate, he adds, I have served others, 

and have been served myself." 



ANSWERS .TO CORRE8PONDBMT8, 

••• • *•• Cork.— Accept our thanks for your kind attentMn 
Your "first attempt" shall b« attended to in our next< 
Other iavours arc highly esteeroed. 

** J. M. R." — Third portion received— when may we expect th« 
conclusion? We regret the delay whidi the want of 4 
necessarily incurs. Instructioas shall be attended to. 

** P. C." Gorey. — We have forwarded the numbers you re^ 
quired, and are aiudous to retain your good opinion. 

This week we hare had a large accession to oitr list of contri* 
butors. We shall endeavour to please all in due course. 
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•f twelve and three o'clock, pacing the pave of Sack- 
ville-street, exquisitely redolent of— tobacco and 
D'Orsayism. Their characteristics mostly are, a lip 
monstaebed like a weedy oyster, a head as exuberant 
in hiur as it is deficient in knowledge, and eyes whose 
io^pertinent gazes are only mollified by their own 
lOiNfcpressiveness. One would almost feel inclined to 
Whatever cause draws the emigrant from tho lAn<y^bompassionate them for being doomed to support the 



LIFE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

No. II. 

THE EMIGRANT. 

** Tbo* I to foreign lands must hie, 
Porsning fortune's sUddery b»', 

With melting heart and brimfnl eye 

III mind yon all tho* fiurawa." — ^Burhs- 



of his nativity— whether it be adventure, necessity, 
or speculation — ^whether the proposed term of his 
absence be long or short — few go from the shores of 
their fatherland with other than deeply affected feel- 
ings. Distant countries may hold out to the specu- 
lator golden promises of success — ^to the adventurer 
gladdeniqg visions of interesting variety, and to the 
necessitoiis positive escape from present exigencies ; 
yet, never have we witnessed a merry emigrant. The 
love of country seems so knitted in the soul, and the 
sinrit so twines itself with the inanimate, because 
associated vrith the once living objects of the heart's 
afGoitUm, that departure necessarily shakes, if it do 
net' simder, the subtile chords that link the heart's 
earfifiit aspirations to the cherished hopes of subse- 
quent fulfilment. 

The powerful force of this feeling has proved one 
of the greatest bars to the intentions of emigration 
societies ; and, so ineradicable is it, that the poor of 
many countries prefer indigence in a hut at home to 
oflfert of independence abroad ; and when they have 
been Induoed to embrace it, it was with gloomy reso- 
lution and suspicion, or in the fevered hope of a speedy 
realisi^tion of desired aggrandisement. 

Many, we know, have had energy and strength of 
mind to hold their feelings in abeyance, and, at a 
sacrifice of self, give a noble example to their fellows. 
Tbootands have takes courage to follow their ex- 
ample, and thousands more been drawn by the coercion 
of friendships and claims of relationship. Yet we 
peroeive a class at home, useless in society — powerless 
to promote themselves in a country, where every path 
to employment is closed but to patronised or supe- 
rior men---loitering away the opportunities of youth, 
and *' cigaring^* out their minds in listless or depraved 
frivolity, to whom emigration would unclose an avenue 
to usefulness — a refuge from the odium of worthless 
enonmber^s, which the Americans expressively deno- 
minate " Anafagers." 

The curious of our readers may perceive specimens 
of the class alluded to any fine day, between the hours 



weight of their own " bulk," or the more Atlas-like 
effort of carrying their own canes ; or love the '* gentle 
exquisites** for voluntarily exhibiting themselves to the 
optics of the fair, as fine samples of those animals 
called ** killing creatures." Or they may yet be seen 
more advantageously, between the hours of eig^t and 
ten, clustered and beclouded in the menageries of the 
cigar divans, thundering out, in Stentor tone, that cli- 
macteric of dandyism, the ** English shibboleth ;" or, 
in more modulated accents, and with voices, as Nat 
Lee would say, "slippery and sweet as buttered peas," 
recounting the triumph of their curls and supreme 
influence over the susceptibility of the other sex. 
These, dear readers, apparently useless, and decidedly 
ridiculous, members of society are persons who pass 
as gentlemen through courtesy, but are widely different 
from those whom Paddy would call " the rale jintle- 

men." Thoy frequently — ^we regret, too frequently 

are the sons of those whom profession or position give 
a title to the name, but who, in the endeavour to keep 
up an appearance, live up to the full measure of their 
means, and rear their children in a style, and with 
ideas, more in accordance with their desires than their 
prudence. Such persons educate their daughters in 
speculation for husbands, and dream that a patter on 
a piano may win a proposal or a property ; their sons 
are half educated, half accomplished, and idle, with 
no definite object in life, but too often the vain 
expectancy of ministerial appointment, or the more 
absurd hope of cutting their road to fame with the 
scissors of their taUor, and storming vrith their 
" Newmarkets" the citadel of some heiress's heart. 
These young men are turned out upon society to 
practice, what Paddy Murphy calls the "arts of 
war " — " deceptive demonstrations :" fiimished with 
as much pocket-money by maternal agency as keeps 
them in cigars, and as much extravagance as drives 
them into debt, they become locomotive nuisances or 
peripatetic plagues. To such we say, regardless of 
their " daring," emigration would be a blessing — 
would open a field for exertion they can never find at 
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home, and give them an opportunity of " astonishing 
the natives" of some distant colony by a display of 
t heir saperdulcified attractions. Their parents would 
be conferring a favour on society— reUevuigthemsel?e« 
of a bnrdcu, and promoting their children's good, if 
they would make tbem more self-dependent, and throw 
them into positions where necessity would command 
exertion. This cannot be better effected than by 
sending them to the colonies, where the infant state 
of society offers hopes of success, and the applications 
for employment are fewer than its requirements. 

But as the attention of mankind commonly dwells 
upon comparisons between respective conditions, and 
is generally busy in contemplating the advantages 
which others possess, we will propose, for the con- 
sideration of those " exquisites** a short narrative of 
the hwtory of " one of themselves," whose father had 
sense to act as a prudent man ; and let them pronounce 
in the end whether the life they lead, or that he was 
forced to adopt, are most happy, or likely to lead to 
most fortunate results. 

George A. was one of those loungers well known 
by appearance to most of those resident in Grafton, 
Dame, and Sackville-streets ; probably better by name 
in the establishments of Mitchell and the Bohemian 
brothers, and not altogether ast ranger in the ** Shades*' 
of Jude, whither he resorted as often as the surplus 
of his pence eould afford a ** moistener" to his cigar, 
or the companionship of bis pnffing was solicited by a 
friend. Long and adventurous bad been his services 
as a chaperon^ and various were his tales of feminine 
susceptioility, and the potency of his whiskers thereon ; 
but larger far were tne bills of his tailor, and more 
various the expedients he had tried for their ** quietus^'* 
until the arms of the marshalsea opened to embrace 
him for the kindness of his tendencies thereto. 

Mr. A., though a man of strong sense, had fallen 
into the delusion common to parents in a similar 
position, and was only awakened by the result of his 
son's imprudence ; he was keenly alive to the present 
disgrace, and of forecast suiBcient to predict a return 
of it, if means were not adopted for its prevention. He 
found it impossible to procure an appointment at 
home, and he knew his son's disinclination to exertion 
as long as he could betake to a parent's resources. 
With one of those efforts of decision peculiar to well 
balanced minds, and but rare among mankind, but 
especially among parents, be determmed to send him 
abroad, as he said himself, " from the apron strings 
of his mother," and throw him, as the onJy "means of 
saving him from dissipation and disgrace, to sink or 
swim by his own exertions. The accomplishment of 
his purpose, however, was by no means easy, for 
George was too much attached to his kindred spirits, 
and had fancied himself an essential to the happiness 
of some doion fair ones, who made him in reality but 
a standing jest, to be induced to transport his sweet- 
ness to a desert, or waft the rjyrs of nis satins over 
ocean's caves to any colony. The father was obliged 
to make use of some artince, and effect by his son's 
vanity what persuasion would never have done for 
that son't good. George was one of those whom pre- 
dominance of self esteem makes desirous of command, 
and gratifies bv any opportunity of display ; he was not 
wholly insensible to the disgrace his imprudences had 
incurred, and, in the bashfulness of an honest and 
young heart, he dreaded to encounter — for ridicule to 
him was worse than death— the ♦* quizzing" of his 
companions, or the taunts of his enemies, but more 
than either, the disapproving looks of Selina H.. 



an heiress of large expectations, to whom he had fbr 
some time been paying his address — more, to do him 
justice, through appreciation of herself, than, as Theo- 
dore Hook would say, from '*an affection of the 
chest." He anxiously longed to absent himself by 
travel for a season, and besought his father to allow 
him ; but the finances of the family were too limited 
to enable him. 

The father, however, was one of those shrewd and 
active men who can improve every opportunity, and 
seized upon the present to carry into operation what 
he bad long desired, but almost despaired to accom- 
plish. To propose emigration would nave been horror 
to George and hysterics to his mamma ; so he was 
obliged to effect his measures by stratagem, and, to 
save a beloved son from inevitable ruin, torture his 
own feelings, and push the child of his heart rather 
to trust on probabilities abroad, than to sink into 
positive dis^ace at home 

A friend of Mr. A.'s was iust then about to 
sail to Sydney with a cargo of farming ntensiU and 
agricultural labourers ; 1^ had engag^ the services 
of a young surgeon, once the schoolmate of Geor^, 
and wanted a person to act as supercargo and m- 
spector. Mr. A. immediately consulted with his 
son — shewed him how chance had presented an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy his wishes — represented the great 
pleasure of the trip — the advantages derivable, and 
the interest it would give him on his return. 

George, delighted to escape for what he imagined 
would l^ but a few months, at once entered into his 
father's plans, embraced the offer, and on the 10th of 
August, 18 — , sailed from Livei*pool in the Zebra. 
Though hopeful of a pleasant voyage, and a quick 
return — though well supplied with money, accompanied 
by a friend, unembarrassed with any care, and, m 
fact, every way eager for the trip, George could not 
suppress a " queerish " sensation when gazing on the 
receding momitains of his country, and he found all 
the consolation of an ** Havannah" ineffectual to re- 
move it. It is a mysterious and inexplicable feelmg 
swaying every mind, no matter how obtuse, on first 
departure from its country, and we are inclined to 
think produced more by the awful ^andeur of the 
" deep and dark blue ocean" awaking the subtler 
sympathies of our natures, and impregnating our hearts 
with the sublimities of universal love, than arising 
from the regret of severance, or a mistrust in futurity. 

The voyage was agreeable and ouick ; George was 
greatly pleased with the society of his fViend and the 
novelty of the life. On the 20th of October, they 
passed Macauarie tower, and bore ftill sail into tlie 
magnificent harbour of Port Jackson. They shortly 
after entered that of Sydney, where he wasT'tistonished 
as much by the appearance of general traffic, evi- 
denced by the extent of shipping, as he was by the 
natural beauty and grandeur of the scene. To him 
it was, indeed, imexpected; for he had supposed 
Sydney to bo a rude and primitive sort ofrown, 
unpossessed of any of the ornaments of art. and 
tenanted but by needy and hard-working adventurers, 
while the surrounding country was desolate and woody, 
and filled but with kangaroos and savages. But he 
found it a handsomely built and beautimlly situated 
town, containing more than all the convemenoBS and 
luxuries to be found in any British one of same extent; 
he looked with admiration on the regular and hand- 
some markets, their public institutions, and com- 
mercial buildings ; he perceived steam-eng^es as 
active, and stage-coaches as numerous, as at home ; 
their hotels as accommodating, and their news- 
papers as intelligent. He found he had reckoed 
without his host, and, as his disappointment was 
so agreeable, his enjoyment should oe unbounded. 
He began to think that a continuance there would 
not be very " borish" af^er all, at loaat for 
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tiine. The ship in which he had gone out was 
detained, from sundry causes, beyond the term of its 
proposed stay ; the captain was only so far admitted into 
the secret by Mr. A. that he should not brinff his 
son home again, but, on the day of his departure from 
Sydney, should deliver a letter, which was given him, 
to George. The delay was unfortunate for George j 
for, ignorant of what was before him, and calculating 
on return, he made no eflTort to husband his finances, 
but squandered them recklessly in the pursuit of every 
pleasure, and even disposed of the superfluities of his 
wardrobe to supply means for his enjoyment : at last, 
however, the vessel sailed unknown to George, on 
the 4th of January, 18 — , of which occurrence he was 
apprised next morning, by the receipt of the following 
note: — 

" Aboard the Zebra, 

"January 8,18 — . 
** Sir — ^I hare been instmcted by Mr. A. to leave you in 
Syilney, and put the enclosed letter into your possession on 
the eve of our sailing, but not sooner. I regret I have no 
option in the matter, particularly as I fear your conduct has 
not been so prudent, nor your proq>ects seem so good, as would 
be the hearty wish of your father's friend, 

"Thomas SsAFiiB." 

George, nervous and alarmed, tore open his father's 
letter, and read as follows : — 

"Mr nsAB Grobob — In consulting for your welfare, I 
have been forced to the adoption of a plan which, however 
harsh it may seem to you at first, wiU, I am convinced, ulti- 
mate to your advantage, if yon but take the God of your 
fathen for your guide, and abandon those habits which have 
caused your remove I. 

" I have dealt more than liberally with you, considering my 
meana, and on your own exertion you must now depend, 
which I doubt not will be successful, if well regulated . In 
Sydney there are many posts to which you will be eligible, 
which I regret was not the case at home : economise your 
money, and set at once to look about you ; be a man — be 
resolute — be steady — be industrious, and you Tnust succeed. 
That the Almighty may bless you with his wisdom, and pros- 
per every proper efibrt, is the anxi.)a8 wish and constant prayer 
of your loving and affectionate Huher, 

" Samuel A" 

George's distraction, on reading this, amounted 
almost to phrenzy ; in his bitterness of soul, self- 
destruction was his first immediate impulse, and the 
plans of his loving parent might have eventuated 
awfullv, contrary to his hopes. The scheme was 
hazardous, and, however prosperous in the sequel, 
such as we must disapprove ; for the consequences 
would have proved most tragic, had not an inherited 
pride and an affection for Selina H. acted as pre- 
ventives to the promptings of his desperation. As 
we mean not to prolong the narrative by dwelling 
upon feelings or trivial inddents, though produc- 
tive of greater, let it suffice to say, George did rouse 
himself; solicited and obtained employment, though 
we must say in a very subordinate sphere ; but, 
determined to succeed, no difficulty deterred him ; 
and the once essenced exquisite of Sackville-street, 
struggled unmurmuringly through all the privations 
oUSncultj, and all the gradations of divers employ- 
immB, until he became the proud possessor of a 
princely fortune, and master of extensive proper- 
ties. Nor, through all, did the light that so tran- 
icendently excites man's energies and illumes his 
beart^ — the light of woman's love — suflTer obscuration : 
he returned last season with twenty thousand pounds, 
to woo the idol of his first affection, who willingly 
b^hrotfaed herself and fortunes on him who proved 
himxelf so worthy of them ; and at this moment 
George A. and Selina are the benefactors of the 
society and the gladenncrs of the circle in which they 
move. His father is declining to the grave with a 
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happy and grateful heart, having the pillow of his 
age smoothed by the goodness of that son, whom his 
prudence and decision rescued from dissipation. 

Though we strongly disapprove of the plan taken 
by Mr. A. to effect his son's emigration, we cannot 
too highly praise his decision, or too strenuously 
uphold him as an example to parents having like sons; 
nor to such sons could we propose a better subject for 
consideration. At home, their prospects are distant 
and indefinite— their habits frivolous and idle, if not 
despicable and disgraceful— then- own lives unhappy, 
and the cause of unbappmess to others — their example 
pernicious, and their practices too often bad : in the 
colonies, such persons could find a sphere for action, 
if not altogether adequate to their desires, perfectly 
equal to their deserts : and society at home would be 
much benefitted by being rid of the greatest cause of 
its demoralisation— FASHIONABLE, unpbopertied, 

and PR06PECTLESS IDLERS 1 



TRIFLES FROM TOITRIN— By Edward Walsh. 

SONG TO A SOROSTRESS. 

Avert that eye's refulgent ray, 

O ! cease thy song enchanting ! 
That light but leads my soul astray. 

Thy voice mine ear is haunting. 
In mercy to thy ]>oet*s moan. 

Bid roaring seas us sever, 
Or let me name thee all mine own. 

And shine and sing for ever I 
As David's song to Saul was sweet, 

When vexed with fiend unholy ; 
Thou art to me the minstrel meet 

To hush ray sorrow solely. 
But sure thou art some evil sprite 

In angel guise pursuing — 
For O I thy tone and eye of light 

Have wrought my soul's undoing. 
When I my orisons repeat. 

And sigh to be forgiven ; 
A sigh for thee will steal to meet 

Its sister-sigh in Heaven ! 
When Heaven's rich glories are display'd 

Before my feasted vision. 
Thou and thy song, O ! magic maid ! 

Mix with the dream Elysian. 
If thine be mortal race alone, 

Resiune that music never. 
Or let rae name thee all mine own 

And sidne and sing for ever. 



Avoid Quarrelling — One of the most perfectly 
foolish things is to quarrel. There is no kind of ne- 
cessity, no manner of use in it — no speciaJ benefit to 
be gained by it. No man ever failed to think less of 
himself after, than he did before a quarrel ; it de- 
grades him in his own eyes, and in the eyes of others ; 
it blunts his sensibility to disgrace, and increases the 
power of passionate irritability. The more quietly 
and peaceably we get along, the better. If a man 
cheats you, quit dealing with him ; if he is abusive, 
quit his company ; if he slanders you, live so that 
nobody will believe him. No matter who he is, or how 
he treats you, the wisest revenge you can resort to is, 
to let him alone ; for there is nothing better than this 
cool, calm, quiet way of treating the wrongs we may 
meet with. 

Cornish Engines — The number of pumping 
engines reported this month is 41. They have con- 
sumed 2,850 tons of coals ; and lifted 26 million tons 
of water 10 fathoms high. The average duty of the 
whole is, therefore, 51,COO,00Olb8., lifted one foot high 

by the consumption of a bushel of coal Lean's 

Engine Reporter. 
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THE HEART, GREAT VESSELS, AND 
CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

The important subject of the circulatioii of the 
blood cannot fail of being interesting to oor general 
readers. We shall, therefore, lay before them a 
brief account of it, divested of that complication 
which renders it only intelligible to anatomists. 

The heart, by the contraction of which the blood is 
circulated, has arising out of it two great blood 
▼ess^s, whose branches extend to all parts of the 
body, accompanying each throughout : the one is the 
great artery, the aorta, and the other the great vein, 
or vena cava. The heart has also two other ereat 
vessels arising from its other side ; one called the 
great artery of the lungs, or puhnonary artery ; the 
other, the great vein of the lungs, or pulmonary vein. 
Let us, therefore, keep in view that the heart has 
four large trunks communicating with it, and that at 
the junction of each with the heart, there are placed 
Talves most beautifully perfect, which act in such a 
manner as to admit the tide uf blood through its own 
proper channel, in passin? and repassing the heart and 
lungs, and to immediately fly up and prevent its im- 
proper return, like flood«ttes. Arteries are always 
accompanied by veins dosely connected together ; 
the arteries carrying the blood from the heart — the 
veins carrying it back to it. An artery is elastic, 
and can contract and dilate — a vein is an inactive 
flaccid tube. An artery has no valve in its whole 
course to the extremities of the body — a vein has 
valves placed at very short distances. The valves 
are to support the upper column of blood as it ascends 
from below back to the heart, flying up and acting as 
a floor to that portion of blood which is above it, and 
between the next valve and itself: thus every motion 
of our limbs moves the blood in the veins, and that 
motion can be no other than upwards, on account of 
those valves ; while the motion of the blood in the 
arteries is directly from the contraction of the heart, 
and it has a free current to the extreme parts of the 
body. 

Now as to the circulation. — The blood b sent out 
at one gush, or pulsation, throughout the whole body, 
into the most minute branches of the arteries : those 
arteries make a turn, and, losing their elasticity, 
become veins, which grow large in proportion as they 
go towards the heart, and lie exactly m the course of 
their corresponding arteries. Into these veins the 
blood is therefore forced, after having supplied the 
various secretions of the body. This blooa is thus 
brought back by the great vein, or oena cava, and at 
its junction with the left jugular and subclavian vein, 
it receives by a little tube the white chyle or essence of 
the food brought by that tube from the stomach. The 
blood is then unfit for the arteries, and is therefore 
carried into one little cavity of the heart, and at one 

fmlsation is driven by the pulmonary artery into the 
uDgs, where, coming in contact with the air through 
their membranes, it iu>sorbs oxygen from air breathed, 
which changes its colour from dark to bright red. 
The blood thus prepared for supporting life is taken 
back by the pulmonary veins into the other side of 
the heart, which communicates with the aorta, and by 
one pulsation is sent to all parts of the body, returning 
again as before Uirough the veins ; and this course 
tSces place at everv pulsatioii of that great and 
beautiful machine—the newt 1 



Contentment. — Let us without repining give up 
those splendours with which numbers are wretched, 
and seeK in humbler circumstances that peace with 
which all may be happy ; we have still enough for 
happiness, if we are wise, and let us draw upon con- 
tent for the deficienoies of fortune. 



THE BEGGAR— A FRAGMENT. 

What a creature is man 1 — To-day he stands in 
health and vigour, every string performing its proper 
part in the ** grand chorus " of his harmonised 
system ; to-morrow his jarring nerves are untuned by 
disease ! — to-day the smiling sun of prosperity darts 
its fascinating influence upon him; to-morrow the 
frowning blasts of adversity hover around him : — 1<^- 
day he is rioting in affluence and plenty ; to-morrow 
he solicits the cold hand of charity, the sport of for- 
tune, and insulted by his fellow mortals 1 

Thus was I musing as I walked along, when I was 
suddenly struck with the reverend figure of a man, 
reclined against the tottering remains of an ancient 
edifice. Wa threadbare garments, that hung loosely 
about him, would scarcely cover his nakedness — they 
had been sadly rent by the fing^s of time I his sUvery 
beard swept his aged breast ; and his appearance, in 
every respect, bespoke the extremest poverty. I 
halted a moment to observe him; he was eating (or 
rather devouring) what appeared to me to be a bit of 
mouldy bread — but he ate it with a seemingly good 
appetite, and, for aught I know, with a more grateful 
heart than thousancU who were at the same moment 
feeding on the g^atest luxuries. 

As he enjoved his little repast, he looked earnestly 
at me — "and I at him — ana he at roe again;" but 
I could perceive nothing like a murmur on nis counte- 
nance; though an outcast of fortune, he did not 
repine at his fate, but seemed perfectly resigned to 
the will of heaven. He asked alms, it is true, but 
it was only the dumb pleadings of expressive silence ; 
yet, it did not fail to touch the heart of humanitv ; 
for, even now, the mite of Charity, conveyed by 
the hand of Pity, found its way to this child of want : 
he thanked the bestower of it with a nod, and a look 
that plainly bespoke a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude ; — I could not be mistaken, for at that moment s 
faithful witness stole along the furrows of his grief- 
worn che^, that gave full eridence to the feelings of 
his soull With my mind deeply affected, I moved 
slowly on, and, as I did, I perceived he once more raiaed 
his tearfbl eve towards, me, that seemed to sar, 
** Don't despise me 1*' No, mv suffering friend, I wo«ud 
not drop an unfriendly wora, or even display a frown- 
ing conntenance, to disturb tb^ tranquillity, for all the 
gold the Peruvian mines contain I but, believe me, hmd 
fortune been more favourable in her gifts towards 
me, thou shouldest not only be better clothed and fed, 
but thou shouldest sit at the same table with me, and 
I would hear the history of thy misfortunes from thy 
own mouth. On some future day— but alas 1 I shall 
see thee no more— adieu — ^wherever thou wanderest, 
may the greatest of all blessings attend thee — *' true 
peace of mind 1" G. 



DiscoTBRiES AT PoHPEii. — A letter from Ni^iles, 
received at Paris, states, that in continuing the 
researches at Pompeii, there have just been found in 
Via Fortunae, four fine paintings in fresoo adorauu^ 
the walls of as many contiguous houses. 04PEf 
them is distinguished above the rest by the superior 
correctness ofits drawing and the beauty and fresh- 
ness of colour, and will, therefore, be taken itom its 
place to be deposited in the Bourbon Museum in the 
capital It represents Bacchus and Faunus pressing 
^apes brought to them by a young slave, while a boy 
is directing the flow of the juice into an ampbora 
imbedded in the ground. This painting, which 
measures 2^ fe^'t by 1^, is supposed to have been the 
sign of an mn or wine-house. It has already been 
copied in lithograph. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA— BUILD- 
ING OF AN IMMENSE IRON STEAMER. 
The Great Britain iron steam-ship, the largest 
Tetsel in the world, now building oy the Great 
Western Steam-Ship Company at Bristol, will be 
ready for sea in the early part of next year. The 
Great Britain is built entirely of iron, with the 
exception of the flooring of her four decks, and the 
flooring and omamentu parts of her cabin. She is 
824 feet in length aloft, or upwards of 100 feet 
longer than our largest line-of-battle ship. Her 
extreme breadth is 51 feet, and the depth of her 
hold 32 feet. She is registered 8200 tons, so that 
her bulk exceeds that of any two steamers in the 
world. The two intermediate decks are appropri- 
ated exchisively to the use of passenjpers and the 
emiipage of the ship, and consist of four grand 
saloons, forming, together, a length of dining-room 
of 350 feet, two large ladies' cabins or family-rooms, 
Mid 180 state-rooms, each containing two spacious 
sleepine^ berths ; so that, besides the portion appro- 
priated to the crew, steward's department, &c., the 
unmense number of 860 passengers can be accommo- 
dated, each with a separate bed, without requiring 
s single sofa to be made up in any of the saloons. 
The principal saloon is 100 reet lone by 82 feet wide, 
and 8 feet 8 inches high. Besides the vast space 
appropriated to the passens^ers, crew, £cc., and that 
occupied by the eqgines, boilers, &c., she has suffi- 
dent room for the stowage of 1 OCX) tons of coals, and 
1200 tons of measurement goods. There are three 
boilers, capable of containing 200 tons of water, 
which will oe heated bv 24 fi^s; and she has four 
engines, each of 250 norse-power, making in all 
1000 horse-power. Some idea may be formed of her 
rastness, when it is stated that 1400 tons of iron 
have been used in her construction. Her mode of 
propulsion is by the newly improved screw-propeller. 
It IS calculated that this substitution of the screw- 
propeller for the paddles will relieve the Great Britain 
of 100 tons of top-weifi^ht. She will be fitted with 
six masts, on five of which a single fore and aft sail 
will only be carried, the mainmast alone being rigged 
with yards and topmast. It is difficult to ascertain 
the precise limits of the speed which she is calculated 
to perform at sea; but something considerably 
exceeding that of any sea-going steam-ship at present 
afloat may be looked for. The rate at which the 
oriental steam-vessels accomplinh their voyages does 
not average more than eight miles an hour ; the 
Atlantic steamers about nine : and the most rapid 
sea voyage yet accomplished has not exceeded an 
average of ten miles an hour. It is estimated that 
the Great Britain will accomplish from ten to sixteen 
miles an hour, according to the nature of the weather 
and the sea ; and no doubt is entertained but that her 
average will be at least twelve to thirteen miles an 
honr. Taking the ' lowest of these rates, there 
-would be an amazing increase over the greatest 
trramphs of steam navigation hitherto heard of. 
Great advantages will accrue by the success of the 
^^^ Britain. The overland mail is now received 
^^^^favour alone of jealous neighbours in Europe, 
a^BOT semi-barbarians in Africa. By these means 
aHRe is the overland correspondence, and passengers 
to and from India, transmitted in about thirty-five 
days, at a g^at expense and inconvenience, in various 
transhipments and intermediate land carriage, subject 
to many annoyances and anxieties. Indian corres- 
pondence is bable to be intercepted, and all com- 
munication cut off, for at least a month, at any mo- 
ment that either of the powers alluded to might choose 
to do so. Who, then, can properlv estimate the value 
of oor being able to secure, in defiance of the world, 
the same expedition by our old and rightful track 
i-ound tlie Cape of Good Hope ? And by the Great 
Britain tins may be done, for she would be able to 



deliver despatches and upwards of 1000 troops, if 
necessary, at any point oetween the banks of the 
Indus and the mouth of the Ganges, in from 35 to 40 
days. Allowing her consumption of coal to be 55 tons 
per day, to secure an average of 12 miles an hour, 
she could, by dispensing with goods, carry 40 days' 
stock of coals without occupying the least portion of 
the spaoe appropriated to the officers, crew, and pas- 
sengers of the snip, or adding one iota to her regular 
ladmg and draught of water ; in which time, by fol- 
lowing out the calculation, she would have run a 
distance of 12,000 miles ; besides, should the patent 
fuel be found to answer, she would be able to carry 
upwards of sixty days* stock. When it is considered 
that this steamer is so constructed as to sail with 
great rapidity, having a fair wind, there being no 
paddles to drag along, and no hindrance from the 
screw, there is no saying what length of voyage she 
might not accomplish wiwout a relay of fuel. 

Steel. — Malleable iron of a good quality, combined 
with carbon, forms steel. The general method of 
forming steel is by the process of cementation, A 
furnace is constructed of a conical form, in which 
are two large cases or troughs of fire-brick, capable 
of holding some tons of iron. Beneath these is a long 
grate, on which the fuel b placed. On the bottom of 
the case is placed a layer or charcoal dust ; over this 
a layer of charcoal powder ; and the series of alternate 
layers of charcoal and iron is thus raised to a consi- 
derable height. The whole is covered with clay to 
exclude the air; the flues are carried through the 
pUe Arom the furnace, so as to communicate the heat 
more completely and equally. The fire is kept up 
for eight or ten days. The progress of cementation 
is discovered by withdrawing a bar, called the test 
bar, from an aperture in the side. When the con- 
version of iron into steel appears to be complete, the 
fire is extinguished, tho whole is left to cool for six 
or eight days longer, and is then removed. The 
absorption of the carbon by the metal is when the 
interior of iJie troughs has attained 70 degrees of 
Wedgewood's pyrometer. The iron prepared in this 
manner is named blistered steel, firora the blisters 
which appear on its surface. To render it more 
perfect, it is subjected to the action of the hammer, 
in nearly the same manner which is practised with 
forged iron ; it is beat very thin, and is thus rendered 
more firm in its texture, and more convenient in its 
form. In this state it is often called tilted steel. 
When the bars are exposed to heat in a IHirnace 
sufficient to soften them, and afterwards doubled, 
drawn out, and welded, the product is called shear 
steel. Cast steel is made by fusing bars of common 
blistered steel with a flux of carbonaceous and vitreous 
substances, in a large crucible, placed in a wind- 
furnace. When the nision is complete, it is cast into 
small bars or ingots. Cast steel is harder and more 
elastic, has a closer texture, and receives a higher 
polish, than common steel. It is capable of still 
farther improvement by being subjected to the action 
of the hammer. If steel is heated to redness, and 
suddenly plunged in cold water, it is found to become 
extremely hard; but, at the same time, it is too 
brittle for use. On the other hand, if it be suffered 
to cool very gradually, it becomes more soft and 
ductile, but is deficient in strength. The process of 
tempering is intended to give to steel instruments a 
quality intermediate between brittleness and ductility, 
which shall insure them the proper degree of strength 
under the uses to which they are exposed. For this 
purpose, after the steel has been sufficiently hardened, 
It is partially softened, or let down to the proper 
temper, by heating it again in a less degree, or to a 
particular temperature, suited to a degree of harsh- 
ness required, after which it is again plunged in cold 
water. Digitized by L^OOQle 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN IN THE SNUFF- 
COLOURED COAT. 
Why, or for what reason, I first commenced the 
profession of an amateur author, is a question which 
I have frequently asked myself, and never have yet 
received a satisfactory reply — probably from this 
very good cause, that none could be given. The 
common excuse for either writing a play, (according 
to Sir John Denham,) or for falling in love, (accord- 
ing to Ovid and Theophrastus) — namely, that of 
" having nothing else to do," (an idea beautifully 
made use of in the O'Brallaghan theory of the origin 
of star-light,) is not applicable, Heaven knows 1 in 
my case. In fact, after mature deliberation, I can 
attribute my ** cacoethes scrihendi " to no other 
source than a remarkable adventure, which befel me 
in the Irish metropolis many years ago : 

I distinctly remember, on that memorable occasion, 
while strolling one night through the streets which 
lie in the classic locality of Temple-bar, being 
attracted by the remarkable appearance of an indi- 
vidual, who, with a bell in one hand, and a paper 
lantern in the other, elevated on a six-foot pole, 
hospitably invited all passers-by to •* step in," — 
a request with which I immediatelv acceded, and 
soon found myself in the centre of a bookseller's 
auction-room. The apartment was lit with gas, and 
was particularly crowded ; and, as the sale had not 
yet commenced, I amused myself by an examination 
of the individuals around me, and indulged in various 
excursive speculations on their probable characters 
and occupations. The assembly seemed principally 
to consist of those retailers of literature, whose stands 
in the vicinity of the Four Courts and College 
offer so many advantages to those lawyers and 
students whose pockets cannot afford to meet the 
charges of more respectable sellers, and who willingly 
receive at a reduced price the different books of their 
professions, to use the vender's phrase, " better than 
new." There might be, here and there, a portly- 
looking personage looking out for a " Virail cum 
notis variorum" for a son beginning the troubles of 
school life ; and three or four listless figures, smell- 
ing villanously of tobacco, whom I set down as young 
surgeons or students. These, and one strange- 
looking gentleman, who seemed to have slept in his 
bat the preceding night, and was now indulging in a 
doze, stretched fiill-length on a form, made up the 
*• entire strength of the company." 

I had, in this manner, mentally decided on the 
occupations of nearly all the audience, before the 
business of the night had commenced — I sav, nearly 
all ; for there was one little, old fellow, clad in a 
surtout coat, whose position (he was standing imme- 
diately under the lamp that diffused its beams through 
the apartment) prevented me from examining his fea- 
tures. The coat I could perceive was of a light brown, 
approaching to a snuff-colour, and seemed, like its 
master, to have seen better days. There was some- 
thing about this figure which struck me ; yet I cannot 
even now define what it was. Whether it was that 
nameless spell, which attends on faded gentility, or 
the caustic remarks he passed during the auction on 
every modern author put up to sale, I know not ; 
but I felt my curiosity excited, and my whole attention 
became ri vetted on this individual. I certainly never 
saw a man take snuff with such emphasis, or give a 
greater intonation to that simple monosyllable — 
" Pshaw 1" and, in truth, very few authors that came 
before him but felt its effect. 

During these cogitations, the auctioneer, with an 
appropriate remark on each, had disposed of sundry 
books, whose appearance not only promised much 



readin|^, but also a quantity of paper ; 9X kat he oMDOr 
after divers pamphlets, magazin^, statisticud surveys, 
blue-coloured novels, and dog-eared plays, to a little, 
square, odd looking book, c&cidedly not of English, 
manufacture, whose large red letters on the title page, 
(it had no cover,) and Greek characters, made it 
altogether a very mysterious-looking volume — so 
thought the auctioneer, and his audience fully con- 
curred in the opinion. One glanced at the beginning ; 
another looked at the end. Here, a long, lank man, 
whose profession I knew to be that of a book -binder, 
scannea its pages, and reprobated its stitching : 
there, a knot of youths, whose white neckcloths pro- 
claimed them scions of Trinity, after sundry quaint 
oaths, declared, in a mixture of the clear Kerry 
accent and the soft " Bocca Corkana," that ** they 
knew nothing about it, as it was not in the course : ' 
and thus, passing from hand to hand, it reached the 
old gentleman at last. Before this, I felt not th€( 
slightest interest in the matter ; but when I saw the 
intense eagerness with which he regarded it, I thought 
it had really an odd look ; and some dim idea of its 
being a treatise on ** Glamourie," or a disquisition 
on " The Cabala," took possession of me. 

Afler glancing for a moment over its pages, and 
giving an approving " Hem I" he returnea it to the 
auctioneer. Never yet was approbation better 
expressed than by that sound; simple as it was, 
it spoke volumes of praise. 

The book was offered for sale^ — he bid for it ; 
another offered — he bid again, somewhat testily ; and, 
yet, there was a trembling cadence in his voioe, that 
seemed to bode it as his last. 

There was a pause, and a deep silence. He felt it, 
and tried to look unconcerned; but the gleam of 
anxiety that sparkled in his eye belied the effort. 
" Going, gentlemen, for five shillings 1" cried the 
auctioneer, with a graceful wave of his hammer— 
''quite a sacrifice!' He repeated, with a more 
extended flourish — " Positively, gentlemen, goinfi^ for 
five shillmgs I — the third and last time !" Stifi no 
bidder was heard ; but, ^e the fatal *' Gone !" was 
pronounced, and as the old gentleman, with a hand 
that trembled with eagerness, stretched for the book, 
'* Six shillings I" was loudly bid from the corner of 
the room Where my friend with the hat lay. 

'Twas a check ! The outstretched arm fell, and 
the old man's hopes with it : there was a half sound 
upon his lips, as if he was going to bid ag^ain ; but 
the consciousness of his poverty checked the tone, 
and he was silent. 

There are times, when trivial circumstances will 
affect us more for the moment, than all " the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune" ever did — when 
the heart will feel lonelier, and the soul sadder, from 
some passing pang, than from whole years of suffer- 
ing. It might be so with him : he might have 
thought of happier days and brighter prospects ; and 
I turned away from him. I am not anatomist enouffh 
in human feeUng to calmly trace on a man's brow the 
marks of bitter reflection. I bid for the book ; none 
opposed me ; I was declared the purchaser : 
I again turned to where the old man stood- ' 
gonel 

I rushed to the street ; but still I saw himl ^ 
it was a fine moonlight night, and the shadows or the 
houses were long and dark ; by these means he must 
have escaped my search. There came upon me a 
strange thrill of baffled curiosity and uneasy feeling. 
I turned homewards, and, on my passing by the por- 
tico of the Bank, I thought I peroeivea a figure 
stealing by its pillars ; and, rushing forward, nearly 
met the bayonet of the sentinel with my breast. After 
many other equally ridiculous adventures, 1 ^t to 
Russell-place at last, and soon found myaelf in my 
bed-room. 
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My first object was naturally to glance at the 
■lysterious volame that had caosed me bo much 
troobla; and Sir William Deloraine never viewed 
the w!xard*8 tome with the awe I perused its musty 
pages. In doing so, I thought my candle cast a very 
dim fight, and, raising my bead, to ascertain the 
caase, I beheld the old gentleman's visage gazing 
intenseiy on me : I coughed ; but, still, he glared at 
me, witn his burning eye fixed on mine. I looked at 
him sideways^ and tried to whistle ; but the sound died 
on mv lips, and I felt a choking sensation in my throat, 
which OAocked the attempt. ** Pshaw 1" said I ; ** *tis 
mere imagination." *' Pshaw I'* was echoed from the 
comer I I grew fHghtened, and seemed to rise from 
the floor and approach the ceiling. The chairs and 
fomiture whirled round me, and everything grew dim 
and misty. I looked at the book, and it seemed to 
be written in characters of fire : as I did so, he raised 
his hand in a threatening manner, and, approaching 
me, pointed to its leaves. In an agony of terror, 1 
roared out, and fell upon the floor. On recovering 
my senses, I found the table overturned; and, on 
looking for the book, saw, alas ! nothing but a heap 
of charred and burnt paper I 

I have, since that momentous night, been a con- 
stant attendant at the auction-room, in the vain hope 
of either seeing the old gentleman or his book ; but 
all my exertions have been without success— all my 
inclines useless. Many a snuff-coloured coat have 
I suiee examined — many a '* Pshaw !" have I listened 
to — "oh! how unlike my Beverly's 1" — but never 
again did I lay eyes on that mysterious stranger, or 
see another copy of his equally mysterious bool ! 



MISS EDGWORTH. 



ADIETT. 

Adion !— yet at that lorrowiDg tone 

What varyioff pasdons swell- 
It says that Ariends must now be gone, 

Tho' loved and cherished well. 
It seems to say in accents low. 

Perhaps we ne'er may meet — 
Tet» ah I remember me, although 

Tour £sce I ne'er may greet. 
And corered by a simple guise. 

It steals into the hearty 
And brings a tear to dim the eyes 

In anguish ere we part- 
It speaks of many a paiaful thought — 

It tells of coming sorrow, 
Tliat tho* to day's with pleasure fraught 

With pain may be to-morrow. 
Farewell ! through all life's varied page, 

And changeful it may be. 
Hay pleasure ripen with thine age — 

From eare and sorrow free. 
Should aught then come thy grief to move. 

Or care to cloud thy way — 
May it but then a prehide prove 

To many a bright'ning day ! Iohb* 



Impressions of Lace, Plants, kc. Drawn bt 
^mm, — Take a smooth sheet of paper, without 
^^^B marks, rub it one side with a httle white of 
oBftsaolved in water, one part to six ; put a mark 
tmK yon may know it again, and let it be perfectly 
dry. Dissolve ten grains of nitrate of suver, or 
limar caustic, in half a wine glass of clear rain water. 
Brush tike side of the paper you have marked over 
with it, and immediately allow it to dry in a dark 
plaoe. When thoroughly dry, have reaay a board, 
or cover of a b9ok, and a piece of glass, each larger 
than the pattern of lace you intend to copy. Lay the 
prepared side of the paper uppermost on the board — 
then Uie lace — and lastly the glass. Hold it firmly 
in the sunshine, and in one or two minutes an exact 
impreasion will be obtamed. 



If we have ourselves been useful in communicating 
knowledge to young or old ; if we have succeeded iu 
our hopes of promoting virtue and goodness; and 
more especially if we have, even in a small degree, 
attained our great purpose of advancing the w^faro 
of our country, we owe at least much of the desire to 
do all this to the feeling derived in early life from 
intimacy with the writings of Miss Eds^worth — 
writings which must have formed and strengthened tho 
just and upright principles of tens of thousands, 
although comparatively few have enjoyed the high 
privilege of treading, no matter at how large a dis- 
tance, m her steps. Much, too, we have ow^ to this 
estimable lady in after life. When we entered upon 
the uncertain, anxious, and laborious career of author- 
ship, she was the first to cheer us on our way, to bid 
us "God speed,*' and to anticipate that prosperity of 
which we would speak only in terms of humble but 
grateful thankfcdness Mrs. S, C. Hall. 



The Latitude In consequence of the spherical 

surface of the earth, the polar star i^ipears to a per- 
son travelling due north or south to ascend or descend 
in the heavens in proportion to the space passed over 
Upon this fact a most important principle in geo- 
graphy is established — namely, that the latitude of a 
place m the northern hemisphere always corresponds 
to the altitude of the polar star ; and hence, to ascer- 
tain our distance firom the equator, in the Atlantic 
Ocean for instance, we have only to take the altitude 
of the polar star, and our latitude is determined. If 
the polar star, for instance, is 10, or 20, or 53 deg. 
above the horizon, we may conclude, with perfect 
certainty, that our distance from the equator is 10, 
or 20, or 53 deg., as the case may be. To make this 
perfectly clear — suppose we were at the north pole of 
the earto, our distance from the equator, or latitude, 
would be 90 deg., and the distance of the polar star 
from the horizon, or its altitude, would be 90 deg. 
also; for in that position it would appear in our 
zenith, or right above our heads, and, consequently, 
90 deg. above the horizon. Now, suppose we travel 
10 deg, in the direction of the equator, or due south, 
our distance from the equator would be diminished 
from 90 to 80 deg. and tne polar star would appear 
to have descended in the heavens in the same propor- 
tion, that is — our latitude and its altitude would be 
each 80 deg. If we travel 20 or 30 or any number 
of degrees under ninety due south from the pole 
towards the equator, our latitude and the altitude of 
the polar star will be found to decrease in proportion. 
Haff'Way between the pole and the equator, for 
instance, our latitude will be 45 deg., and the altitude 
of the polar star 45 deg. also ; ana if we travel to the 
equator, there will be no latitude, because we are no 
distance from it ; neither will the polar star have any 
altitude, for it will in this case be on the horizon. 
This simple and beautiful principle in geography not 
only enables us, even in the midole of unknown seas, 
to ascertain our position on the earth's surface with 
regard to the equator, but it also furnishes us >vith 
the means of measuring the surfiice and determining 
the magnitude of the earth. — Sullivan's Geography, 

Human Voice Automaton A mechanician of 

a little town in Bohemia, savs a French paper, has 
constructed an antomaton which imitates perfectly 
the human voice, particularly the soprano notes. 
It sings several difficult airs with the greatest accu- 
racy. Shakes, runs, and chromatic scales are all 
executed with surprising precision. This automaton, 
in singnng, even pronounces certain words, so as to 
be easny understood. The inventor hopes to arrive 
at such a point of pefection as to bring his machine 
to pronounce all the words of the best operas. 
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THE CLOSE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
REASON AND INSTINCT. 

On Friday evening. Nor. II, we attended the first 
meeting of the session of the Dublin NaUonal History 
Society, and were highly delighted with a lecture de- 
livered by the Archbbhop of Dublin on the subject of 
Instinct. This society is essentially an Irish ons, 
containing a well-furnished museum of the natural 
curiosities of Ireland, and it is very generally pa- 
tronised. Gentlemen of every profession are among 
its members ; and if philosophical subjects, as well 
as those connected with Irish natural history, be 
steadily adhered to, it cannot but prove most inva- 
luable. We subjoin some very striking observations 
of the lecturer on the above heading, feeling as we 
do that, in many respects, the beasts of the field ap- 
pear to act more reasonably than man, and that it is 
not always easy to distinguish between reason and 
instinct. The truth of the poet's dictum is very 
telligible — 

" Reason raiae o*or instinct as we can, 

In Mm 'tis Ood that worka— In that 'tis man." 

The lecturer, after a few preliminary observations, 
proceeded to say that a treatise upon the subject of 
animal instincts was a desideratum. He had seen in 
many books interesting descriptions of different in- 
stincts, curiously illustrated d^ well authenticated 
facts; he had seen minute details of important and 
interesting characteristics of instinct, but he never 
saw anythmg like a philosophical or systematic view 
of the subject, nor had he ever heard a distinct and 
satisfactorv answer to the question — " What do you 
mean by mstinct?" It seemed, therefore, however 
far advanced they might be in a dictionary on the 
subject of instinct, a grammar was a thing very much 
required. When he spoke of animal extinct, it should 
be remembered that he included man. He presumed 
that they had all learned that man was an animal — 
although it was a fact frequently forgotten by many ; 
and what he desired to convey was, that man possessed 
instinct in a lower degree than almost all the animals — 
and in a lower degree in proportion to his superiority 
in other respects ; and he would add, that, as man 
possessed instinct in a lower degree than the brutes, 
so in a lower degree than man, brutes — at least the 
higher brutes — possessed reason. He was advancing 
little by little towards the question, the answer to 
which he did not presume to give with anything like 
a decisive voice ; but what he meant was, that as 
some things felt and done by man were allowed to be 
instinctive, so many things done by brutes — at least 
by the higher description of brutes — would be (if done 
by man) regarded as resulting irom the exercise of 
reason. He meant to say, that the actions of the 
brute sprung from the same impulse as those of man. 
A man built a bouse from reason — a bird built a nest 
from instinct. He did not want to say that the bird 
had reason, but that man not onI)r did the same things, 
but did them from the same species of impulse, which 
should be called instinctive either in man or brute ; 
and that several things were done by brutes, not only 
the same action, but done from the same impulse. He 
would not say that several things which were allowed 
by every one to be acts of reason when done by a man, 
were none by brutes manifestly under a similar 
irnpulse He meant such things as brutes learned to 
do by their experience , and that they seemed to com- I 
bine, more or loss, the means of accomplishiog a I 
certain end, from having learned by experience Uiat I 
such and such means so applied would conduce to it. I 



The higher animals, of oonrte, showed more of iuCiiiet 
than the lower ; but there were many instanoee of iU 
existence in domesticated animals. The dog wat 
regarded as the animal most completely man's oob- 
panion, and he would mention a slight specimen of Um 
species of instinct to which he referred as exhibited in a 
dog, the incident connected with whidi was upon 
record, and of which he had no doubt, althm^ it did 
not come under his own personal obtervatioa. This 
dog being left by his master, who had gone mfeo s 
boat, upon the bank of a river, attempted to join Mm, 
He plunged into the water ; but not making allowanee 
for the strength of the stream, which carried him 
considerably below the boat, he oonld not beat i^ 
against it. He landed and made allowance for the snpe- 
rior strength of the river, by leaping in at a place 
which was at a distance higher up from the ixm^ 
The combined action of the stream and his swimming 
carried him in an oblique direction, and he at last 
reached the boat. Having made the trial and &iled, 
it was quite clear he judged, from his failure of the 
first attempt, that his course was to go up the streans, 
make allowance for its strength, and thus gam 
the boat. He did not vouch for the accuracy of this 
anecdote ; he had seen it recorded, but it had not 
come within his experience. He heUeved it, however, 
to be a fact, and was sure that other persons oonld 
adduce similar instances of animal instinct. But 
there was another instance of this nature whidi did 
come under his own observation, and was more worthy 
of being recorded, because the actor was a oat — a 
species of animal which was considered generally very 
inferior to a dog. The cat lived many years in his mo* 
ther's family, and its feats of sagacity were witnessed 
by her, his sisters, and himself. It was known sot 
merely once or twice, but habitually, to ring the par- 
lour bell whenever it wished that the door would be 
opened. Some alarm was excited on the first occa- 
sion that it turned bell-ringer. The family had retired 
to rest, and in the middle of the night the parlour 
bell was rung riolentlv. The sleepers w6re startled 
from their repose, and proceeded down stairs, armed 
with pokers and tongs, to interrupt, as they thought, 
the predatory movements of some burglar ; but &ey 
were agreeably surprised to discover that the bell had 
been rung by pussy, who frequently repeated the ac^t 
when she wanted to get out of the parlour. Here 
were two clear cases of actions done by a cat aad 
dog, which, if done by a man, would be called 
reason. Every one would most readily adoiit 
that the actions were rational — not, to be sure, 
proceeding from a very high exertion of intellect ; 
but the dog, at least rational, jumpedinto the streaoi 
at a distance higher up from the ooat into which he 
wished to get, because he found that the streaoi 
would thus carry him to it instead of from it ; and 
the cat 'pulled the parlour bell, because she had 
observed that when it was rung by the family the 
servant opened the door. It was quite dear that if 
such acts were done by man, they would be regarded 
as the exercise of reason. These were called acts of 
reason when done by man, and he did not knoj 
they should not be called the same when pcof^ 
by brutes. Upon the other hand, hunger and 
were as instinctive in man as in brutes. The inf 
did not act upon instinct when he eat without a desire 
to do so — he acted upon reason, which told him that 
unless he eat, his strength would not support him 
through the disease under which he laboured ; but 
the man who eat when he was hungry, and drank 
when he was thirsty, acted as much from instinct as 
the new-born babe when it sucked. He laid domm 
the proposition, that brutes possessed aportiom of rea- 
son — man a portion of instinct. Then the onestioii 
naturally arose, which was one he proposed. Dot did 
not presume to answer — '*Wh«t is tbediffmnoe 
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between man and the higher brutes?'* He had 
hinted with respect to one single step just thus far, 
what he considered it not to bo. It was not that 
bnitee were destitute of the power of exerting reason 
ornnderstaudinff ; it was clear they had that power, 
and innomerable instances analogous to those he 
stated might be produced to prove the fact. It was 
not a difference in mere decree, but in kind. An 
int^gent brute was not hke a stupid man. The 
intdligenee and sagacity shown by the elephant, 
moakev, and dog, were something very diirerent 
from the lowest and Biost stupid (? human beings. 
It was a difference in kind, not merely in degree. 
It struck him that all the instances in which brutes 
displayed reason — all the intellectual workings of 
mind, seemed to consist in the combination of means 
to an end. The dog who swam into the water to 
save his master ; the cat who rang the bell to call the 
servant ; the elephant, of whom he had read, that 
was instructed ny bis keeper, off hand, to raise 
hifloself from a tank into which he had fallen, by 
means of bundles of vegetable materials thrown to 
him by his keeper, with which the elephant con- 
structed an inclined plane, and thus raised himself 
from the pit, and from which all the windlasses and 
cranes in the Indian empire could not have extricated 
him; the monkey in the zoological gardens who 
used to possess himself of a nut placed without the 
reach of^ his paw, by doubling a straw and casting it 
round it, by which means he was enabled to draw it 
towards him, and many other similar instances of 
sagacity and instinct, led him to think that the great 
difference between man and the higher brutes was the 
power of using signs — arbitrary siens — and employ- 
mg language as the instrument of thought. 



Htpochondria Of all diseases, chronic or acute, 

there is none to be compared to this. Every man 
will of course insist that his own peculiar malady is 
the most heinous, and he the most exemplary of 
sufferers. Taken with its huge train of evils, which 
besiege and vanquish the body and mind at once, 
there is nothing which at all approaches the terrible 
**Passio HypSchondriaca." It is the curse of the 
poet — of the wit ; it is the g^^eat tax upon intellect — 
the bar to prosperity and renown. Other ills con>e 
and pass away , they have their paroxvms, their 
minutes or hours of tyranny, and vanish like shadows 
or empty dreams ; but this is with you for ever. The 
phantom of fear is always about you. You feel it iiv 
tbe day at every turn ; and at night you see it illumin- 
ated and made terrible in a million of fantastic shapes. 
Like the bag of the merchant Abudah, it comes for 
ever with the night, in one shape or another — giant 
or hideous chimera ; or it b an earthquake, or a fiery 
flood — or a serpent twining you in its loathsome folds ; 
or it nts on your heart lUce an incubus, and presses 
you down to ruin ! 

Ancient Customs. — In the Northumberland house- 
bold book for 1512, we are informed that a thousand 
pounds was the sum expended in housekeeping : this 
maiflMBed 166 persons ; and the wheat was then 
&. ^^er quarter. ** The family ros^ at six in the 
moralsg — my lord and my lady had set on their table 
for lureakfast, at seven o'clock in the morning: a 
quart of beer — a quart of wine — two pieces of salt 
nsh — half-a-dozen red herrings — four white ones, and 
a dish of sprats 1 They dined at ten — supped at four 
in the afternoon. The gates were all shut at nme, 
and no further ingress or egress permitted." 

Love of Society This is occasioned in a great 

measure by the love of ridicule ; we commit so many 
fbllios, that we are glad to look amongst our fellow 
creatures for something still more araurd, to keep 
V5 in good bomoar with ourselves. 



OSSIANS POEMS. 
EPISODE OF MORNA. 



VBOM THE PIBtT BOOK OP VIAH MaCOUHL. 

( Trandatedfrom the original Erse.) 
[Abodmknt — Cuthullin, General of the Irish in the absence 
of Fian, musters his army previous to giving battle to Swarren, 
king of Denmark, who had invaded the country. He misses 
two of his chiefs, and inquires the eause of their absence, 
which introduces the episode.} 

Fergus ad vanc'd with slow and ling'ring pace; 

A ek»ad of borrow hung upon his face. 

And sad and downcast was the warrior's look. 

CnthuUin mark'd the change, and kindly spoke — 

** A^'htft shades thy soul, thnu foremost in the war ? 

Say where is Cotbbat, and brave Duchomar, 

Friends of my youth, and leaders in the field ' 

When swords were shiver'd on the sounding shield?** 

*' They sleep in peace I" the pensire warrior said ; 

** Tht^e hands have laid them in one narrow bed ; 

No more to chose the swiftly-flying deer — 

No more against the foe to rai»e the spear ; 

And four grey stones mark out the lonely spot 

Wheiethey repoM.— their jealous feud forgot. 

They both lov'd Moma; but her secret sigh 

Arose fur Cuthbat of the dark-blue eye ; 

He was the light she lov'd to look upon, 

More glorious to her vision than the son ! 

But when Cuthullin, at thy high command. 

The fiery signal pass'd throughout the land. 

When Cathbat left her side, with Duchomar, 

To aid thee in the coming storm of war, 

The maiden sought the desolate recess 

That frowns on heathy firanna's wilderness. 

Within its lonely cave to sigh and mourn. 

Till her heart's joy victorious should return. 

** The rivals met. dark as the sombre cloud 

That wraps the lightning in its airy shroud ! 

And then the storm burst forth I— -theirswordsthey drew. 

And on the earth their shining bucklers threw. 

And clos'd in mortal strife on Branna's dell. 

And long they fought ere noble Cathbat fell. 

The victor, with his blood-«tain*d sword, passed on. 

And sought the cave of Moma all alone. 

' Moma ! thou lovely sunbeam of the west ! 

Moma I thou fairest maid, and lov'd the best!' 

Duchomar said-~' why dwell*»t thou thus alone 

Within that cavern, sleeping on the stone ? 

Ik it for thy soA form the rock was spread 7 

Is adamant fit pillow for thy hcod ? 

How fearful in that cave must be thy dreamn I 

Thou wak'.st to hear the roar of angry streams. 

And the oak's groan, when stormy winds arise. 

And darken'd clouds are hurried thro' the skies ; 

But, midst the storm, thou still art bright and fair. 

And like the mist of Cromla is thy hair. 

Which on its rcH-ks in radiant curU is roll'd. 

When summer suns set in a sea of gold ! * " 



Nov. 14, 1848. 



BAZfBBB. 



Loss OF AN Indiahan The Reliance East Indian 

man, laden with teas, bound from China to London, 
was wrecked near Boulogne, on the night of the 11th 
Nov., 184*2. There were on board 75 Englishmen, 
27 Chinese, and 20 Dutchmen— total 122— of which 
number 1 16 were drowned I Among the survivors is 
W. O Neill, of Kingstown, Ireland. The quantity of 
tea she had on board amounted to l,884,748lbs. The 
vessel was insured for £195,000^-of which the British 
offices are responsible for about £15,090. 

FoLLT AND Malice of Mankind. — This is 
discovered bv the intemperance of friends — by their 
tenderness of advice — by their fears for your reputa* 
tion — by the care with which they tell you ill-news, 
and conceal from you any flattering circumstance. 

Lead Forty thousand tons of lead, it is estimated, 

are obtained annually from the mines of Great Britain, 
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SCRAPS FROM IRISH HISTORY. 

DONBOAJL CABTLB. 

In tlw jmr 1601, Um celebrated chiefUin. O'DooeU, (Hngti 
the Red.) having lost all hopes of suoceM in Ulster, proceeded 
with his troops to Join the Spaniards, who had landed at 
Klnaale, in the south of Ireland, ere he left his native bills, 
never to return. He reduced the castle of his ancestors to a 
ruined pQe, alleging, as a reason, ** That it shouM never become 
a fortress for the stranger 1" — Irith AwnaU. 

His good war>horse stands at the gate. 

His helm is on his brow. 
And in the court bis vassals wait — 

Why stops O'Donell now ? 
And pace aJone yon lofty hall, 
"Where moon 'beams deck the casement t«lL 
Above him hang in silken fold 
The banners of bis race, 
« Around are shield and hawberk old. 
And trophies of the chase ; 
While high, o'er all, the cressets light 
Reveals the wall with arras dight. 
Silent he walks, vdth visage stem, 

A nd downcast eye and look. 
And from his mien well might you learn 

Dark thoughts his bosom shook — 
As oft he stopt bis fitful stride, 
And round him wrapt his mantle wide. 
The foe hath conquered, and this hour 

The chieftain leads his train 
Far o'er the bills, and Easka's tower 

Shall never view agidn. 
And now within its walls he stigrs 
To muse alone on other days. 
The very diadows of that place 

Were unto him as friends. 
And many a vanish'd form and iisce 

In fimcy o'er him bends. 
Familiar to bis heart and tunne. 
While thus be kept his vigil lone. 
Sad thoughts came o'er him, like a cloud. 

And mem'ries of the past. 
And then his heart, with sorrow bow'd, 

Pour'd forth ito grief at last, 
As thus, in husky tones, he spoke. 
While hot tears from his eyelids broke : 
•* Home of my fisthers, oh I how oft, 

When captive in my cell, 
I've thought of tbee, and slumber soft 

Upon my eyelids fell ; 
Back mem'ry brought with soothing dream 
Thy stately walls and glassy stream. 
*' And when. In far Imala's glen, 

I sank beneath the storm. 
While winter's winds bowl'd round me then, 

And snow-drifts wrapt my form ; 
In that drear hour of woe and ill 
'Twas thoughts of thee that cheer'd me still. 
" Hall of my childhood 1 must I part 

From thee, far hence to roam 
A wanderer, with an aching heart. 

An exile from my home ? 
While Saxon churls thy hearUis shall take. 
And in thy walls their dwelling make. 
•* The wild deer hunted on the hill 

Will seek its lair to die ; 
The wounded bird doth ever still 

Turn to Its nest ; but I 
Have other lot, and never back 
My feet shall tread thy well-known track. 
** Yet better were the mountain side. 

The forest lone and cave. 
With freedom's smile our steps to guide. 

Than live In halls a slave ! 
To kneel to strangers, and to claim 
Alliance with their hated name. 
"Aye, let them come ; thy roofless walls 

Shall greet tliem In the sun- 
Fit home for Saxons ; but thy halls 

Shall never shelter one. 
O'Doncll's birth-place, like bis sword, 
^i^ Must never know another lord !" 



Ttoa spoke the chlet with baugfaty cyt, 

And lit the tondies there, 
And quick their flame caught rafter bigb* 

Banner and dark oak stair t 
And tower and roof, with sudden light. 
Flash 'd forth in brightness on the night ! 
Red biased the pile, and fisr and wide 

Illumed the country round — 
The warder saw it at Dunbride, 

The pilot in the sound, 
And ftbunn'd the coast, and deem'd it made 
As signal of a Saxon raid. 
Long gazed the chief, till wild and shrill 

HU bugles pour'd their strain. 
Then back'd his horse, and o'er the bills 

Departed with his train. 
And ne'er returned ; beyond the ware, 
In far Cordova, lies his grave. • • • 

The history of Hugh O'Donell, snrnamed •* The Red" from 
a stain on his forehead, is replete with romantic interest. 
Entrapped at the age of sixteen by the English, by «n 
artifice nnworthy of the chivalrous character of Sir Joha 
Perrot, he passed many years of his youth in the Castle of 
Dublin as a prisoner, and, having twice made desperate attempts 
to escape, at last succeeded in doing so, through theagency of 
one of the under gaolers, who was attracted towards his 
youtiifU charge by their both speaking one common tongue — 
the Irish. Having left behind him the walls of his fitted 
prison, the young mountaineer at once proceeded to the Dublin 
hills, to the Glen of Imale, the country of the hardy septB of 
O'Byme and M'Tuathil , who, " hanging over (as the chronider 
hss it) the neck of the city," laughed to scorn Uie attempts of 
the English to subdue them in their rugged fastaeeaea. From 
thence the fugitive proceeded, under drcumstancea of great 
difficulty, to the north of Ireland, where he was immediately 
elected chief of his powerful tribe, coalesdng with Tyrone, 
Maguire, Tyrrel, and other native chieftains. He soon became 
one of the most formidable opponents the English pale had ever 
met with. Active, enterprising, and animated with the most de- 
termined hostility to the Saxons, victory for a long time crowned 
his efforts, until the batUe of Kinsale. when, having diluted 
on the eve of the engagement with O'Neill, respecting the lead- 
ing of the vanguard, (the only mistake, remarks the Rev. C«>«sr 
Otway, he ever made,) a distrust crept in between their respec- 
tive followers, which led to the fatal results of the following 
day. So mortified was O'Donell by that defeat, that for three 
days after, the Irish annalists say, he refused to eat or drink, 
overcome with emotions of shame and anger. Shortly after 
he sailed for Spain — a country always looked upon by the Irish 
as their fatherland — and, after struggling awhile with tho 
feelings of disappointment and ruined hopes, died an exile, an^ 
was buried, 1 believe, at Valladolid. 



Wood Pavbment in London. — The whole of 
the immense thoroughfare, from Charing-cross to the 
Adelpbi Theatre, is now in coarse of being payed 
with wood. The pine blocks selected for thkyortion 
of the road are of an octagonal shape, aiid vdW small, 
and apparently very durable. It has already been 
determined to pave Cheapside with wood, and when 
this is efiEected, no doubt the improvement will extend 
to Fleet-street. The line of road from Charbg-cross 
to the Bank will then be complete. The whole line 
of Nowgate-street is already paved. It is a singuhir 
fact, that although wood pavement is of so recent an 
origin, there are no less than nine different modes 
adopted of cutting the blocks ; some are hectagon, 
some octagon, and some oblong. It is, of course, 
impossible to say yet which pattern forms the most 
durable road. We may boast now of the wooden 
&ir6ii» of Old England as w ell as of her wooden wall*. 
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AN INCIDENT. 

In the year J 633 I bad occasion to go to England 
wi particular bosiuess. The vessel in which I went 
was crowded with passengers. Among the group I 
distinguished a tali, elderly gentleman, who seemeato 
be a military roan ; leaning on his arm was a beauti- 
ful young g^rl ; she seemed to be very ill, probably 
occasioned by the heaving of the vessel to and fro. 
A short distance from them stood a handsome young 
officer, engap^ed in conversation with an elderly lady, 
whom I afterwards learned was his mother. Not 
kaving any inclination to introduce myself to any one 
on board, I went to my berth, and was amusing myself 
by conning over the morning papers., when tho fol- 
lowing caught my eye : — 

** It is reporteid that Lieutenant A , who is 

ftjud to be very handsome, proposed for Miss 
M , daughter of Colonel M ; in con- 
sequence of which. Major H . who, it is said, 

is in love with the young lady, challenged Lieu- 

tenant A to meet him or give up all idea of Miss 

M , and disconiinue his visits ; which proposal 

Lieut. A not vnshing to comply with, the two 

gentlemen had an exchange of shots, which proved 
rather prejudicial to the major's nasal organs. This 
iiijary will be likely to ruin the gallant soldier in the 
estimation of the fair sex." — Morning Herald. 

It immediately occurred to my mind, that Lieu- 
tenant A was the handsome young officer on 

deck, and that Miss M and her father were 

also passenfi^rs in the same vessel along with me. 
Being a little curious to know if I were right in my 
conjecture, I again went on deck, and endeavoured to 
enter into conversation with an old lady, whom I saw 
speaking to the young lady that first attracted my 
attention. Hearing her coinplain of being very ill, 
I immediately stepped forward, introducing myself 
•s a medical man. At first she seemed surprised at 
my boldness ; but, seeing me take out of my pocket a 
common restorative for all faint old ladies, she looked 
with more complacency on me, and thanked me for 
my kindness. The common topics of the day then 
ensued, when I found out, to my surprise, that she 
was an intimate acquaintance or my mother's in her 
youth, and that she was now going to England to 

spend the winter with Colonel M and his only 

daughter. 

"Pray,** said I, "is not that Colonel M , 

yonder? 

** It is," said she ; " he is now going to see his 
sister, who is dying of consumption ; she resides in 
Chatham, from whence he will join us as soon as 
possible; his daughter is very ill, which I fear in a 
gmat measure is owfaig to a duel fought between two 
officers who were deeply in love with her. One of 
them I was quite surprised to see when I came on 
board. I have since heard that he is going 
with his mother to Enc^land to an old aunt, 
who is very rich and about to make her will 

ki favour of Lieutenant A , provided he stops 

with her while living. Some person or per- 
sons unknown have spread vUe reports respecting 
the youoff officer, whicn I know to be untrue, and I 

••spectMajor H to be the propagator. 

Colonel M , notwithstanding my remonstrance, is 

determined not to sanction his visits to his daughter 
my more." 

Here we were interrupted by a loud cry — "A man 
over board." 

Immediately running up to the side of the vessel, I 
perceived a man contending with the waves :^ one 
time be would appear for a minute ; then again he 
would sink, strugglmg with all the efforts of a drowning 
■an to support lumself above water. He seemed to 
grow fainter and was smking again, when, just at thb 
critical juncture, aloud splash was heard iu the water. 



followed by the huzia of the sailors, when I per- 
ceived Lieutenant A , who was certainly one of 

the finest swimmers I have ever seen, with a rope in 
his mouth, making for the drowning man : imme- 
diately tying the rope to his own arm, he supported 
the face of the other above water, calling to the 
sailors to draw in. Both were taken upon deck, 
where every means was resorted to to recover the 
gentleman, whom I now perceived to be Colonel 

5l . I ordered hot cloths to be applied, and that he 

be immediately taken to bed ana kept as warm as 
possible. The next morning he was so much better 
as to be able to join us at breakfast, when, stepping 
up to the young officer, he shook him by the hand 
saying— 

** God bless you ; you have saved an old man, and 
prevented my only daughter from being an orphan. 
I fear I have wronged you, but when we arrive on 
shore you can explain all." 

It was about a month after the event which I have 
related when I called to a large house in Recent- 
street ; I was shown into a splendidly furnished 
room, where I sat down amusing myself by looking 

over the periodicals of the day, until Miss M 

entered, followed by her father, Colone M ■ . Both 
received me most cordially, when I was given to 
understand, that in another week Lieut. A 
was to wed Miss M ; that he had been shame- 
fully spoken of by his enemy, Major H , who, 

annoyed that he should have a rival, did not scruple 

to tell the most barefaced lies of Lieutenant A . 

I leave it to the reader's imagination to picture what 

a happy couple Lieutenant A ana his young 

bride were in one short week. 

Nov. 1842. P. H. 



Canadian Voyaoeitbs. — The dress of these 
people is generally half-civilised, half-savage. Their 
language is a French patois ^ embroidered with 
Indian and English words and phrases. Tho lives 
of the voyageurs are passed in wild and extensive 
rovings in, the service of individuals, but more espe- 
cially of the fur traders. Never are they so happy 
as when on long and rough expeditions, toiling up 
rivers or coasting up lakes ; encamping at night on 
the borders, gossiping round their fires, and bivouack- 
ing in the open air They are dexterous boatmen. 
The steersman often sings an old traditionary 
French song, with some regular burden in which 
they all join, keeping time with the oars. The Cana- 
dian waters are vocal with these little French chan- 
sons that have been echoed from mouth to mouth, 
and transmitted from father to son, from the earliest 
days of the colony. But we are telling of things that 
are fast fading away I The march of mechanical 
invention is driving everything poetical before it. 
The steam-boats, which are fast dispelling the wild- 
ness and romance of our lakes and rivers, and aiding 
to subdue the world into common-place, are proving 
as fatal to the race of Canadian voyageurs as they 
have been to that of the boatmen of the Mississippi. 
Their fjlory is departed : they are no longer the lords 
of our internal seas, and the great navigators of the 
wilderness. Some of them may still occasionally be 
seen coasting the lower lakes with their frail barks, 
and pitching their camps and lighting their fires upon 
the snores ; but their range is fast contracting to 
those remote waters and shallow and obstructed 
rivers unvisited by the steam-boat. In the course of 
years they will gradually disappear ; their songs will 
die away like the echoes they once awakened; and 
the Canadian voyageurs will become a forgotten race, 
or remembered, like their associates me Indians, 
among the poetical images of past times, and as 
themes for local and romantic associations. — 
Washington Irving's Astoria. 
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BURLESQUING THE IRISH. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir — WUl you just insert, for the edification 
of your readers, the following " good joke " ! (as it is 
called by some of the London papers,) which is writ- 
ten by an JrUhman t Will we never cease to raise a 
sniddal hand ? Most Irishmen still caricature their 
character and their country ? Certainly it may be 
well said — " Tali auxilio nee d^ensoribus in/is tempuM 
^9^^f" Yours truly, Eregina. 

ICING CHAMPAGNE. 
f Fnm the last fumber nf Lover*s ** Handy Andy:*) 
Dick gave the necessary directions for icing the 
champagne, which he set apart, and pointed out most 
particularly to Andy, lest he should make a mistake, 
and, perchance, ice the port instead. 

After Edward and Dick had gone, Andy commenced 
operaticns according to orders. He brought a large 
tub up stairs containing rough ice, which excited 
Andy's wonder, for he had never known till now that 
ice was preserved for and applied to such a use, for 
an ice-house did not happen to be attached to any 
establishment in which he had served. 

" Well, this is the quarest thing I ever heerd of," 
said Andy. "Mushal what outlandish inventions 
the quolity has among them. They're not contint 
with wine, but they must have ice along with it, and 
a tub, tool— just like pigs I— throth, it's a dirty 
thrick, I think. WeU, here goes," said he ; and 
Andy opened a bottle of champagne, and poured it 
into the tub vrith the ice. ••How it fizses," said 
Andy. *• Faix, it's almost as 'live as the soda- 
wather that bothered me lonr ago. Well, I know 
more about thing^s now ; sure its wondheriQal how a 
man improves with practice 1" and another bottle of 
champa^e was emptied into the tub as he spoke. 
Thus, with several such complacent commeuts upon 
his own proficiency, KxAy poured half-a-dozen of 
champagne into the tub or^ ice, and remarked, when 
he had finished his work, that he thought it would be 
••mighty cow Id on their stomachs." The discovery 
of And/s blunder is thus related : 

Dinner was announced by Andy ; and, with good 
appetite, soup and fish were soon dispatched; sherry 
followed, as a matter of necessity. The second course 
appeared, and was not loug under discussion when 
Dick called for the •• champagne." 

Andy began to dra^ the tub towards the table ; 
and Dick, impatient of delay, again called •' cham- 
P«8:n«" , . . . . 

•• I m bnngin it to you, sir," said Andy, tugging 
at the tub. 

•• Hand it round the table;" but, finding he could 
not manage it, he whispered Dick, •• I can't get it 
up, sir." 

Dick fancying Andy meant he had got a flask not 
in a sufficient state of effervescence to expel its own 
cork, whispered in return, •• Draw it, then." 

'• I was drawin' it to you, sir, when you stopped 



not a bottle there. What do you mem, yon ftnpU 
rascal ?" ^ -r- 

'• To be sure there's no bottle there, sh*. Ths 
bottles are all on the sideboord; but every dr«q) o* 
the wine is in the ice, as you towld me, sir ; if jon 
put your hand into it, youTl feel it, sir I" 



*• Well, make haste with it," said Dick. 

•* Mister Dawson, I'll trouble you for a small piece 
of the turkey," said the colonel. 

•* With pleasure, colonel ; but first do me the 
honour to take champa^e. Andy, champagne I" 

•• Here it is, sir 1*' said Andy, who had drawn the 
tub close to Dick's chair. 

«• Where's the wine, sir ?" said Dick, looking first 
at the tub aud then at Andy. 

•• There, sir." said Andy, pointing down to the ice ; 
•* I put the wine into it as you towld me." 

Diok looked again at the tub, and said, •• There is 



Salt Mines — The most extensive depositwii of 
rock-salt in the world is found at Wielitska, near 
Cracow, in Poland. It has been worked as a mine 
sinoe the year 1251, and its excavations are said to 
extend more than a league from east to west ; ths 
salt produced being of an iron-nvy oolour, in wfaish 
are enclosed cubes of a pure white. Aiter being let 
down by a rope for 230 feet, the visitor is ledthronrii 
galleries perfectly dry, and of considerable hei^ 
and breadth, until he arrives at two chapcda com- 
posed entirely of salt, and hewn out of the solid mass. 
images, as well as pillars and ornaments of the 
same material, adorn the place, and reflect the rays 
of light issuing from the lamps of the guides, produo- 
ing a beautifiu and novel appearance. Desceodiiif 
lower by ladders, the visitor finds himself in aa 
immense hall or cavern of salt cut with great regn* 
larity, and man^ hundred feet in length. A thou- 
sand persons might dine in it without inconTenieDee; 
and when illuminated by flambeaux, ita splendour it 
not inferior to that of a paUce hall. 'There are some 
extensive beds of rock-salt in England ; two found ia 
Cheshire are known to extend a mUe and a-hatf 
north-east and south-west, and upwards of three- 
quarters of a mile in width. The mines are worked 
by galleries, masses of salt being left as pillars to 
support the roof. When illuminated by candles, 
numerously fixed on the sides, the effect produced is 
exceedingly brilliant. Of the Cheshire mines, inan; 
yield 16,000 tons of salt per annum for home con- 
sumption, and 140,000 tons are annually exported 
from Liverpool. Salt is also obtained m England 
from brine springs, the chi^ of which are situated at 
Droitwitch, in Worcestershire. They are four In 
number, all situated within a square furlong, and 
seem to issue from a bed of rock-«ilt. The quantity 
of brine rising from these pits is immense; and 
although that which is used bears but a small propor- 
tion to that which runs to waste, nevertheless the 
quantity of salt annually made from these four pitf« 
or springs, is about 16,000 tons, two-thirds of wUch 
are consamed in England. The brine is peHectly 
limpid , and contains about one-third its weight of 
salt, which is separated from it by evaporating pro- 
cesses. 

Importance of Principle Whatever station 

in society we fill — whatever be our employment — 
whatever the character we sustain — by whatever name 
called—or whatever hopes, expectations, or desires 
animate our bosoms — if not guded by principk, we 
shall not perform our parts so as to please our friends, 
(if we have any,) or to insure satisfaction to ourselves 
when we come to die. It follows, then, that the man 
of business should be a man of principle — the man who 
can lire without businsss should be a man of prin- 
ciple — the man who rolls in affluence, and the man 
who labours hard for his subsistence, should alike be 
men of principle — the politician should be a man of 
principle — and last, but far from least, the man who 
professes to be a Christian, should be signally dis- 
tinguished among hir fellow men as a man of principle. 

Parisian Diamonds Those beautiful imitations 

of the ••priceless gem," which have lately attracted 
so much attention, are made by a chemist in Paris, 
and are onl v the oxide of tin. It is to be regretted 
that the bnlliancv which has rendered this imitiUioa 
so famous cannot be depended upon, as, after exposure 
for some time, they beoome as dull as common glass. 
Mining Journal, 
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AN0L0.8AX0N ROMANCES. 
The romances of the Anglo-Saxons hold histori- 
etllY the same place In literature which belongs to 
the Iliad or the Odyssey. Their subjects were either 
excltudTdy mythological or historical facts, which, in 
their nassage by tradition from aee to age, had taken 
a mythic form. Beowulf himself is, probably, little 
more than a fabulous personage — another Hercules 
destroTing monsters of every (Ascription, natural or 
Bopematural, nicors, ogres, grendels, dragons. No 
w«ik or selfish feelines ever interfere with hts straight 
cnmrse of heroic promty. Courage, generosity, and 
fidelity are his virtues. The cowanl, the niggarc^ and 
the traitor, whmever they are mentioned, are spoken 
of with strong marks of araiorrenoe. The weaJcer sex, 
though it hM scarcely any share in the action, is 
always treated with extreme delicacy and respect. 
The plot of the poem Is at once simple and bold. 
Among the other romances, that of Fiim had for its 
subject the mutual injury of two hostile tribes, and 
sets of vengeance repeated until the one was van- 
(^oitbed and became dependant on the other. Some- 
tmies the ladies stand forth as more active and 
ponrerful agents. Thus the romance of Offa was 
loonded on the marriafi;e of a king with a wood- 
nymph, and the hatred with which she was regarded 
by his mother — a story frequently reproduced in the 
romances of the thirteenth century. The old (merman 
romance of the Niebelungen has for its subject the 
(fisastroos consequences which arose out of the vanity 
and petulance of two royal dames. The subject of 
that of Waltharius, preserved to us only in a Latin 
dress, is the escape of a prince and his affianced bride 
from the court or the Huns, where they had been 
detained as hostages. 

We not only trace the preservation of these 
romances down to a comparatively late period, but 
we can discover marks of their continued influence 
in various ways. From time to time we detect them 
Biterweaving themselves with the graver redtals of 
the hbtorian. As the Saxons became in course of 
time more and more firmly settled in, and identified 
vith Britam, their recollections of their old country 
hecame continually less vivid, the traditions connected 
with it lees definite, and they bagan to forget the 
tteaoiB^ of many of the old legends, although they 
Were stifi panctaally handed down ftom father to 
■on. In ages Hke those of which we are now speaking 
•^ ind ee d more or less in all ageS'^-the popular mind 
tvereonnects its iraditions with some oDJect which is 
distantly before the eye, and thus the old romances 
were associated with new places. A particular tribe 
who had brought with tnem some ancient legend, 
Ae real scene of which lay upon the shores of the 
Baltic, after they had been settled for a time in 
Si^and, began to look upon it as a story connected 
*nJy with toe spot where they now dwelt, and to 
pnr^tvAte the error by giving the name of its hero 
to fone object in their vicimty. Thus came such 
Munes as Grimesby in Lincolnshire, Wade's Castle 
^the North, which took theur names, one from 
wefatk 8 supposed foster-father, the other from a 
ou.cn or nortnem hero, whose legend appears at 
ptaent to be lost, although it was stiU preserved little 
Mre than two centuries ago. Thus, too, the legend 
tf Weland was located in Berkshire. It was in this 
Hjf that the Ongles, or Angles, settled at an earlier 
Mod near Sleewic, became by degrees confounded 
*ith the East- Angles in England ; and thus the 
KVttnce of Offia, one of the ancient Angle princes 
^ ** heroes,** was, under the hand of the historian 
Ihtthew Paris, transformed into a life of Offa, King 
y th e Angles in our island. Some such process 
ms to have produced the modem romance of 
p^ok, that of King Atla, still preserved in Anglo- 
"wman and Latin, Uiough in either form inedited, ' 



and perhaps all the other Anglo-Norman romances 
which form the sycle commonly attributed to the 
period of the Danish invasions, such as Guy of 
Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, and King Horn. In 
more than one instance we find the events of some 
older family romance mixed up with the life of an 
historical personage. Such, no doubt, was the origin 
of the history of Hereward's younger days, which his 
biographer acknowledges to be taken from what 
appears to have been a poem written by Leofric of 
Bourne ; and there are several incidents in it which 
are most remarkably similar to some parts of the 
romance of Horn, just mentioned. These were not 
the most humiliating transformations to which, in 
the course of ages, the Anglo-Saxon romances were 
condemned : as they had been originally formed in 
the childhood of nations, so at a later petiod they 
re-appeared in the form of chap-books and ballads 
for the amusement of children ; and it is more than 
probable that the g^eat god Thor, the never-ceasing 
enemy of the Giants of tbe old Teutonic mythologv, 
has degenerated in, that popular but no less remark- 
able hero of the nurserv, the famous Jack-tbe Giant 
Killer, the all-powerful hammer and the girdle of 
strength of the god having been replaced by the 
equally efficient sword of sharpness and the cap of 
m visibility Wright's Biography. 



Making Wines in the Ionian, Islands. — The 
grapes are gathered by women and children, and 
carried in baskets to the press. If the grapes are 
black, and the skins thick, as they usually are, they 
are allowed to remain heaped together six or seven 
days to soften ; they are next subjected to the pressure 
of the feet of men, and next to the poweHuI pressure 
of a screw. The must obtained is fermented for a 
few days, with the adctition of about a fourth of the 
husks of the black grape, to heighten the colour. It 
is then drawn off, and allowed to remain and complete 
its fermentation in casks. In the instance of white 
grapes, their skins being sufficiently tender, they do 
not require to be further softened, and they are sub- 
jected to the press without delay. Often, and most 
commonly, the black and white are mixed ; this 
process is followed in Zante. It is much the same in 
the other islands ; the variations are inconsiderable. 
The best wines of the Ionian Islands are those of 
Ithaca and Cephalonia, and of the hilly and moun- 
tainous parts of Zante. In these islands hitherto 
little or no encouragement has been given to the 
making of good wine ; quantity is attended to rather 
than quality — a rapid sale, rather than a just remu- 
nerating profit. Much of the wine that is sold is 
cheaper than small beer ; much of it is sold quite newf; 
little of it is kept a year ; none is exported, except 
from one island to another. There are no capitalists — 
no regular wine merchants ; each proprietor is his 
own merchant ; his cellar is commonly the ground- 
floor of his town house; having little room — ^no appa* 
ratus — apprehensive that the wine will spoil if kept — 
he sells it as soon as possible, either by wholesale or 
retail. If the former, the doors of the cellar are 
thrown open — ^two or three forms are provided — and 
a flag of white paper, or of paper stained red, accord* 
ing to the quality of the wine, is hung out on a stick. 
Should the wine be approved, the cellar is crowded 
with customers, and suddenly becomes a scene of 
merriment, uproar, and gambling — filled with people 
talking loud, singing, or playing at cards, or the 
noisy, vulgar, and classical game of Moro, the micare 
cum digitis of the Romans. — Davy's History, 

Amber A discovery is said to have been made 

in the neighbourhood of Zehdenik, near Potsdam, ou 
the Havel, of a rich mine of yellow amber, of hardnes^ 
equal to rock crystal. 
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TEMPERATUBE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
In all climates, in the lemperate zones, ax well as 
at the equator or the poles, the temperature of the 
body in man, and in what are commonly called warm- 
blooded animals, is invariably the same; yet how 
different are the circumstances under which they live ? 
The animal body is a heated mass, which bears the 
same relation to surrounding objects as any other 
heated mass. It receives heat when the surrounding 
objects are hotter ; it loses heat when they are colder 
than itself. We know that the rapidity of cooling 
increases with the difference between the tempera- 
ture of the heated body and that of the surrounding 
medium ; that is, the colder the surrounding medium, 
the shorter the time required for the cooling the 
heated body. How unequal, then, must be the loss 
of heat in a man of Palermo, where the external tem- 
perature is nearly equal to that of the body, and in 
the polar regions, where the external temperature is 
from 7O0 to 9(h lower. Yet, notwithstanding this 
extremely unequal loss of heat, experience has shown 
that the blood of the inhabitant of the Arctic circle 
has a temperature as hi^h as that of the native of the 
south, who lives in so different a medium. This fact, 
when its true significance is perceived, proves that 
the heat given off to the surrounding medium is 
restored within the body with great rapidity. This 
compensation takes place more rapialy in winter 
than in summer, at the pole than at the equator. 
In the animal body the food is the fuel ; with a 
proper supply of oxygen we obtain the heat given out 
dunng itii oxidation or combustion. In winter, when 
we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, and when, 
consequently, the amount of inspired oxygen increases 
the necessity for food containing carbon and hydro- 
gen increases in the same ratio ; and, by gratifying 
the appetite thus excited, we obtain the most efficient 
protection against the most piercing cold. A starv- 
mg man is soon froxen to death; and every one 
knows that the animals of prey in the Arctic regions 
far exceed in voracity those of the. torrid zone. Our 
clothing is merely equivalent for a certain amount of 
food. The more warmly we are clothed, the less 
urgent becomes the appetite for food, bec^uise the 
loss of heat by cooling, and consequently the amount 
of heat to be supplied by the food, is diminished. If < 
we were to go naked, like oertain savage tribes, or 
if in hunting or fishing we were exposed to the same 
degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should be able 
with ease to consume lOlbs of fiesh, and, perhaps, a 
dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, daily, as 
warmly clad travellers have related with astonish- 
ment of these people. We should then, also, be 
able to take the same quantity of brandy or train-oil 
without bad effects, because the carbon and hydro- 
gen of these substances would only suffice to keep up 
the equilibrium between the external temperature 
and that of our bodies. — Leibig'a Animal Chemistry. 

Wild Flowers. — One characteristic of our native 
plants we must mention, that if we miss in them some- 
thing of the gorgeousness and lustre of more tropical 
flowers, we are more than compensated by the deli- 
cacy and variety of their perfume ; and just as our 
woods, vocal with the nightingale, the blackbird, and 
the thrush, can well spare the gaudy feathers of the 
macaw, so we can consign the oncidiums, the cactuses, 
and the iporoaeas of tropics, for the delicious fragrance 
of our wild banks of violets, our lilies-of-the-valley, 
and our woodbine, or even for the passing whiff of a 
hawthorn bush, a clover or bean field, or agorse-com- 
mon Quarterly Review, 

Population of Paris According to the census 

of 1841. the population of Paris amounted to 912,330; 
and if the troops of the garrison and strangers are 
added, to 1,035,000. 



AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

The Marquess of Waterford has about forty 
thousand acres of land in the county of I>«Ty, on 
which there are about eight hundred tenants ; but 
until this season there had not been any tfarag done 
by them in the way of draining their Land on an; 
regular system. By the advice and encouragement 
held' out to them by Mr. Beresford, agent to tb^ 
noble Marquess, upwards of sixty of the tenants 
have been, and are, thorough draining on Mr. Smitli 
of Deanston's system, and have alrMdy oompleted 
upwards of 10,000 perches (5 J yards each) of drams, 
all filled with broken stones : ere long every tenant 
on this estate will ** do likewise," having suffered 
much from wet for the 'last five or six years. Messrs. 
Dmmmond have fbmished the estate with sixty fiiR 
sets of draining tools, with subsoil and furrow pbnghs, 
of which Mr. M'Leish. the Marquess of Waterford'5 
land steward, speaks in the highest terms. 

Hot Wind op thb Desert In central Africa, 

in Libya, in Svria, and in Arabia, where ^e soil is 
covered with thick stratum of loose sand, and where 
the 8un*s rays are very powerful, the wind is often 
absolutely insupportable. At such time it is called 
nmoom, or the •• poison- wind," by the Arabs; and 
khamsin by the Syrians, from a word expressive of 
the period during which it prevails, vie., at the equi- 
noxes. When this wind is about commencing, the 
atmosphere takes an unquiet aspect ; the sky becomes 
overcast, the sun looses his brilliancy ; the air is not 
cloudy, properly speaking, but is loaded with smaD 
gritty particles, which penetrate everything. At 
first the wind is not very hot; but, as its dura- 
tion continues, the temperature rises. Respiration 
becomes short and difficult, the skin becomes ary, and 
the body seems consuming by a scorching heatT AH 
objects are alike heated; iron, stone, even water, 
fail to yield any cooling effect. The inhabitants of 
towns and villages shut themselves up in the houses, 
while those in the open desert take refuge In their 
tents, or in pits dug in the ground. Miserable is 
the state of tiiose travellers who are surprised by 
such a wind at a distance from any asylum I Tfaer 
feel the full effects, which frequently end in deatlL 
When the hot blast is passing rapidly, the heat is so 
increased as to take away Kfe almost mstantaneouslj. 
This death is a true suffocation ; the lungs, respir- 
ing in a kind of vacuum, enter into convulsion ; the 
circulation becomes disturbed in the vessels : the 
blood flies from the heart to the head or the chest ; 
and hence ensues fasemorrhage at the noee and 
mouth after death. This wind attacks especially 
men of a full habit of body, and also those 
whose muscles are weakened by fatigue. The only 
mode of checking these violent effects is to cover the 
mouth and nose with a handkerchief; the camels 
bury their mouths and noses in the sand, and there 
keep them till the violence of the blast is abated. 
Another quality of this wind is its extreme dryness. 
If water is thrown on the floor of an apartment, it is 
evaporated immediately ; and, by the extreme dnrness 
of the air, plants become shrivelled up and reduced 
to fragments. This thirst of the air for moisture, so 
to speak, increases the efieot of the wind on the 
animal frame, by evaporating too rapidly the per- 
spiration exuding at the pores. These hot winds 
are always found to occur in countries where deserts 
abound, and where the air, meeting neither with 
brooks, nor lakes, nor forests, becomes heated by 
the action of a nearly vertical sun, and by reflection 
from the sandy soil. ' When from any atmospheric 
cause, this mass of air is set in motion, the pheno- 
menon of the hot wind ensues, and particles of 
scorching sand are wafted along with the wind 
itself. — Knight's May, 
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AMERICA. 

GREAT JUBILEE IN NEW YORK— ADMISSION OF 
THE CROTON WATER. 

New Yobk, Oct. 15, 1842.— Yesterday this dty 
exhibited a universal jubilee, produced in the presence 
of fuDy half a million of persons of all nations. The 
admission of the Croton T^ater, from a distance of 
forty-seven miles — the labour of nine years — and at 
an expense of nine millions of dollars — ^was celebrated 
by the New Yorkers with a general feeling of patriotic 
pride. It was a mnd civic spectacle. From the 
first thunder of artulery that at sunrise roused about 
400,000 inhabitants to the recollection of the occa- 
sion, and also 25,000 visitors from their slumbers, 
to the closine of the srand prooe^sion, the city dis- 
played a bight of grandeur ihat cannot be adequately 
conceived. The procession, most numerous and 
admirably reffulatea, including thousands of military, 
firemen, trades, societies, (literary, charitable, and 
scientific,) extended in its circuit fully seven miles 
from the park ; it occupied two hours and a half in 
returning to the position it moved from — every roof 
and window were crowded — ^the day smiled in 
autumnal beauty on the scene, and joy and gladness 
beamed in every face when the hundreds of £untains 
opened their stores to refresh and invigorate the 
hearts of those that rejoiced at the introduction into 
our city of thirty-five millions of gallons of the purest 
water daily. This blessings accompanied by the cer- 
tainty of the means of averting a similar calamity 
to that of 1835, when the commercial pride of the 
city was buried in ashes, combined with the effects it 
must produce upon the general health, the reduction 
of insurance, and an unlimited profusion of other local 
advantages, claimed and received the homage of a 
|;rateful community. The park fountain is the finest 
m the world for violence and force of jet. From a 
basin of 100 feet in diameter, 18 subordinate jets 
throw up their crystal columns round six large ones, 
\«hosegreat volumes again encircle the larger central 
pillar, which rises in sparkling lustre 60 feet, falling 
oack in showers of germs, giving the appearance of a 
willow crystallised. There is another of lesser size, 
but of equal grandeur and beauty, in Union-square, 
and others are extensively projected. This great 
erent will be remembered when the " Declaration of 
lodependence ** will cease to be an amiiversary — an 
event rapidly diminishing in general observance. 



Shipwrecks — Great loss or Life The ships 

Abercromby Robinson and Waterloo (the former 
with upwards of 500 of the 91st regiment on board, 
bound from London to Algoa Bay, to relieve the 75th, 
ordered home; the latter with 240 male convicts, a 
^oard of 30 soldiers, 5 women, 43 children, with 
crew, in all about 330, bound for Sidney,) were 
wredced in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 
28chof August, 1842. All on board the Abercromby 
Robinson were saved, the vessel having been driven 
afthore on a sandy part of the beach. The Waterloo 
was dashed on the rocks, and went in pieces. When 
the vessel came broadside on the breakers, the hatches 
were opened, and the convicts rushed on deck, 50 of 
whom jumped overboard, about 20 reached the shore ; 
the remainder were drowned I A letter from Cape 
Town gives a heart-rending account of the calamity, 
"^^he cnes of the convicts on deck, as^each succeeding 
ive swept off dozens, were agonising. The water 
as full of the struggling and the deim. In an hour 
id half not a particle of the vessel was to be seen. 
' 330 souls, 250 were drowned, comprising 143 
ivicts* 47 8ol<^er8 (with women and children) of 
d9th regiment. Subscriptions were raised in 
apetown for the sufferers. 



GREAT PRINCIPLE OF MACHINERY. 

The most stupid man that ever existed is, beyond 
all coihparison, a machine more cunningly made by 
the hands of his Creator, more perfect in all his 
several parts, and with all his parts more exqiilsitely 
adapted to the regulated movements of the whole 
body, less liable to accidents, and less injured by 
wear and tear, than the most beautiful machine that 
ever was or ever will be invented. There is no pos- 
sibility of supplying in many cases a substitute for the 
simplest movements of man's body, by the most com- 
plicated movements of the most ingenious machinery. 
And why so? Because the natural machinery by 
whidi a man even lifts his hand to his head is at once 
so complex and so simple, so apparently easy and yet 
so entirely dependent upon the right adjustment of a 
great many contrary forces, that no automation, or 
machine imitating the actions of man, could ever be 
made to affect this seemingly simple motion, without 
showing that the contrivance was perfect — that it 
was a mere imitation, and a very clumsy one. What 
an easy thing it appears to be for a farming-man to 
thrash his corn with a flail ; and yet what an expensive 
arrangement of wheels is necessary to produce the 
effects with a thrashing-machine. The truth is, that 
the man's arm and the flail form a much more curious 
machine than the other machine of wheels, which does 
the same work ; and the real question as regards the 
value of the two machines b, which machine in the 
greater degree lessens the cost of production. We 
state this principle broadlv, in our examination into 
the value of macninery in diminishing the cost of pro- 
ducing human food . A machine is not perfect because 
it is made of wheels or cylinders, employs the power 
of the screw or the lever, is driven by the wmd or 
water or steam, but because it best assists the labour 
of man, by calling into action some power which he 
does not possess m himself. If we could imagine a 
man entirely dispossessed of thispower, we should see 
the feeblest of animal beings. He has no tools which 
are a pari of himself to build houses like the beaver, 
or cells like the bee. He has not even learnt from 
nature to build instinctively, by certain and un- 
changeable rules. His power is in his mind ; and 
that mind teaches him to subject all the physical 
world to his dominion, by availinghimself of theiorces 
which nature has spread around him. To act upon 
material objects he arms his weakness with tools and 
with machines. Tools and machines are in principle 
the same. When we strike a nail upon the head with 
a hammer, we avail ourselves of a power which we 
find in nature — ^the offset produced by the concussion 
of two bodies ; when we employ a water-wheel to beat 
out a lump of iron with a much larger hammer, we 
avail ourselves of the same power. There is no dif- 
ference in tbe nature of the instruments, although we 
call the one a tool, and the other a machine. Neither 
the tool nor the machine has any force of itself. In 
one case force is in the arm, in the other in the weight 
of the water which turns the wheel. — Resuka of 
Machinery. 



Gentlemen — By the appellation of gentleman, 
it is not meant to draw a line that would be invidious 
between high and low, rank and subordination, riches 
and poverty. The distinction is in the mind. Whoever 
is open, loyal, and true — ^whoever is of humane and 
affaole demeanour — whoever is honourable in himself 
and in his judgment of others, and requires no law 
but bis word to make him fulfil an engagement — such 
a man is a gentleman, and such a man may be found 
among the tillers of the earth. High birm and dis- 
tinction, howeverf for the most part, insure the high 
sentiment which is denied to poverty and lower pro- 
fessions. 
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co:jmunication between London 
and dublin. . 

It 18 projected to hare a line of commaniaction from 
Wicklow to Portdynllaen, and from thenoe to London. 
The alleged advantage of this route is that the passage 
from Dublin to London can be accomplished in twelve 
hours, forty minutes I The distance from London to 
Portdynllaen is 220 miles, which a packet could 

accomplish in 7h. 20m ^the passage from Port- 

dynllaen to Wicklow 4h. 30m.— raUway from Wick- 
low to Dublin 50m total, 12h. 40m. Letters dis- 
patched from London at eight o'clock on Monday 
evening could by this means be delivered in Dublin 
early next day, and could be answered by the mail of 
that night. 

A public meetinff has been held in Dublin on the 
subject — the Lord Mayor in the chair. Alderman 
Purcell (ever active for his country's welfare) spoke 
in favour of selecting Holyhead harbour as the packet 
station, it being seven miles shorter by sea than Port- 
dynllaen ; besides, a smcdisum of money would suffice 
if Holyhead was chosen ; whereas, the erection of a 
railroad in connection with the Great Western, and 
running through a great part of the Welch mountains, 
would cost an enormous sum of money. Sir Edward 
Borough, hij^ sheriff, and other gentfemen spoke also 
in favour of Holyhead — ^the Portaynllaen line likewise 
had several supporters. The Lords of the Admiralty 
have given their decision in favour of Holyhead. 
A resolution was adopted, appointing a deputation to 
wait upon Earl de Grey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
earnestly to request that government would, during 
the recess, take steps to procure further information 
on the subject. 



The French Press. — In 1812, Paris reckoned 
only 45 journals, or periodical writings ; in 1826 she 
had 179; at the commencement of 1833 they amounted 
to 309; and in the month of August, 1842, there were 
493. Of these 35 are daily papers, 95 weekly, 218 
monthly; 5 appear once in three months, 8 three 
times a week, 31 twice, 8 three times a month, 4 six 
times a week, 2 every second day, 3 every fifth day, 
and every ten days ; 1 every sis months, and the rest 
at irregularlntervals. They vary from 120 franes to 2 
francs 50 centimes per annum ; and as r^ards their 
specialty, may, leaving politics out of the question, 
be classed as follows : — 15 are religious publications, 
29 are devoted to jurisprudence, to medicine 27, 
natural sciences 14, fashions 22, naval matters 4, 
theatricals 10, philosophy 4, morals 5, administrative 
affairs 19, education 28, literature 37, freemasonry 1, 
advertisements 28, agriculture, horticulture, &c. 18 ; 
the book trade 10, mathematics 4, industry 4, com- 
merce 33, music 14, Ice. 

Resentment No one can endure to be hated, 

and submit to indications of contempt, without prac- 
cising some species of resentment in return ; and if 
this sort of silent but inveterate hostility happens to 
be maintained between an irritable and an apathetic 
temper, it is quite incredible the advantage which the 
latter obtains, and the indescribable torture which, 
from its very calmness, it has the power to inflict 
upon the other. 

Railway Wheels. — The commission on railways 
in Paris is unanimously agreed to recommend to the 
minister of public works to prohibit the use of cast- 
iron wheels, on account of their brittle nature. All 
the companies in future will have to employ wrougfat- 
iron wheels. In England and Belgium cast-iron 
wheels have disappear^, unless, indeed, they may be 
sometimes used in the transport of coals and goods. — 
Railway Times, 



A WINTER'S NIGHT. 
The cftMment rocks; the pttt'iing baR 
!■ whistling on the moaning gale ; 
The earth's great dome ia dark and drear. 
No twinkling stars keep ▼igUs there ; 
The ignis fatum light is low. 
The rain descends, the wild winds blow ; 
The snow is drifting down the moor. 
While hapless homes await the poor ! 
Alas I how sad's the peasant's flite I 
His cabin roid of tile or slate ! 
The storm beats against its walls. 
The sleet sweeps on, the tempest sqnalls ; 
Th J lightnings flash, the thnnders roar. 
And billows madly lash the shore ; 
The dying embers ftintly glow, 
While nothing soothes his waU or woe ! 
Such scenes the heart with horrors fill. 
And make life's current cold and chill. 
Oh ! could the rich one thought but give. 
To know bow half the people live-i- 
To bear their pangs and hear their woes. 
Or feel their bosoms' throbs and throes— 
Then might compassion hold her swaj. 
And make a night of sadness, dv* 
Go where yon ivy'd turrets rise. 
And mighty oaks meet starless skies: 
There some proud lordling sits in state. 
With mind content and heart elate ; 
And, oh! he cares not tho' the donds 
May wrap the mountains in their shrouds; 
Or lightnings flash, or beacons blaze. 
For claret aheds its genial rays. F. 

SPANISH PROVERBS. 

There is no better looking-glass than an old true 
firiend. 

Gifts break through stone walls. 

Enjoy that little you have, while the #ool is hunting 
for more. 

You had be^r leave your enemy somet h in g when 
you die, than' live to beg of a friend. 

Keep out of a hasty man's way awhile ; out of a 
sullen man's all the days of your life. 

No price is g^eat enough for good counsel. 

Truths The two rarest things to be mot with 

are — good sense and good nature. For one man who 
judges right, there are twenty who can say good 
things. The judgment seldom is wrong where the 
feelings are right. He who has any cause at heart, 
seldom ruins it by his imprudence. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor of the Dublin Jovrrax. regrets that he caonot 
insert the *« Legend of Kilruddery," in accordance with the 
system which diaraoterises this periodical— via., of not pub- 
lishing anything that borders upon peraonalitips, politics, or 
religion. Sparkling as the ** Legend** is with true poetic 
gems, it is in a measure painfull to set it aside ; but, if the 
truly-gifted author would woo the muse on neutral territ(»ry, 
we would be delighted to haTc his assistance The ** mtm 
divinior*' of the genuine bard is 8tami>ed on his productions ; 
and, if he prunes his wing for a different regioa than that 
heret<rfore essayed, he must succeed. 

•* O. E. W." Beliiut.— We shall attend to yon hi time. 

** R."— Your communication is inadmissible. Hapy of the 
expressions are unfit for eye or ear. 

*' J. W. 8." — Tour communication is under consl deration. 

•• E. C." — We shall probably pay our respects to you In our next, 

A variety of contributions arrived so late, that we cannot 
give them a specific notice. ^Our increased circnlatioa 
obliges us to go to press very early in the we^. 
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LITERARY MEN. 
Stvdj, it 18 said, tends only to shorten life. What 
a terrible undertaking would literature be, if such an 
opinion were founded in truth ! Of what importance 
is it, that the learned surpass the ignorant — ^that he 
who 18 rational transoends the fool — ^that the under- 
standing of the cultivated ie «s greatly supedor as 
that of the diamond which tfaeiapSdary h%s polished is 
to that which lies hidden in the mine — if, as we advance 
in knowledge, we curtail our existence ? Seneca com- 
pared teamed men to the gods. Virtue is the mmmun 
bonmm and the highest part of knowledge ; and yet, 
how many are there who in dying are ready to exclaim 
with Brutus — " Oh I wretched virtue, if that same 
light that crowns man k the fire that consumes him !'* 
Honor, the inseparable companion of virtue, will be 
a weak atimnlus to his application, who believes that 
the T09tiy^kb oonducts him to man's esteem is the 
same r tt n ll i faidA brings him to a premature grave'. 
It is no wtmder that literary men, who have minds so 
constituted that the constant excitement which preys 
on them, like a Promethean vulture, settles upon their 
inmost soul, and broods over th^ only to destroy — 
that these should be short Uved ;'but literature never 
earned her votaries to be so moulded. Men of a 
peculiar east of mind, under any circumstances, and 
in any profesAon, l&e a fire that bums too briskly 
toon resign their vital spark. It b true also that 
newspaper writers become worn out not uncom- 
moiAj in a short time, by the constant state of 
excited feeling which attaches to their profession : 
STsn we of the Dublik Journal, in our own 
sequestered walk, occasionally fSeel lassitude after 
our weekly labocvs ; and, had not a kind Irish public 
so largely patronised us and cheered us in our path, 
our Native meroory would be sometimes below Zero. 
Tet, after all, such are not the literary characters we 
^ould at present take into consideration. They are 
ot like the solitary student that paces his College 
loister, and, separated from the world of the living, 
mly oommiines with the mighty dead. They are not 
like the great Newton, the starry Galileo, the stoic 
Zimo, the laughing philosopher DenM>critus, or the 
great Samian Sage, who all lived to a good old age. 
They are not like the seven sages of Greece, who are 
•tid by Solon to have all been more than one hundred 
^ears old. No ;weareperfectly convinced thatleaming 
stidstudy, if it be not excessive, conduce much to longe- 
vity ; and for this simple i^eason. that it brings in its 
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train a company of attendant virtues that secure 
good health. Need we mention Temperance, as of 
itself the inseparable companion of the mass of 
literary men ? It may, of course, sometimes be said, 
that— 

** Seieooe self dettrojed her fttv*rlte son," 
because some men kill themselves by excessive study 
and watching, and by their recluse and misanthropic 
habits ; but these are the exceptions to the rule — which, 
we hesitate not to say, is, that literary men are 
generally long-lived — and, therefore, only prove the 
rule. How beautifully Byron, in imitation of Waller, 
has expressed the case of over application to a dar- 
ling pursuit destroying its posssssor : — 

** So the struck eagle stretched upon the plsin, 
"^ No more through rolling clouds to soar agaio, 
Viewed his own pinion on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his (tengs, hut keener fl^r to feel. 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel ; 
And the same fisatherthat had warmed hb nest. 
Drank the last life-drop Arom his bleeding breast.*' 

What can be compared to the communication with 
great and learned men afforded by books? If the 
conversation of a literary acquaintance be agreeable, 
how much greater the pleasure of conversing with 
numbers through the medium of the press ? and none 
can doubt how captivating study is, when we read of 
Archimedes tracing figures in the sand while Syracuse 
was besieged, and Francesco Vieta, by some called 
the inventor of algebra, who remainded three days 
and three nights without food or sleep, involved in 
mathematical speculations. 

PUBLIC LIFE. 
Public men are exposed to greater hazard than the 
possessions of private and secluded life. The reputa- - 
tion of public characters is perpetually committed 
into tho hands of those whose tenderest mercies 
divine wisdom has pronoimced to be cruel. '* Cen- 
sure is the tax a man paprs to the public for being 
eminent ;*' and the maposition in such hands 
is often too heavy to be borne. He< is liable to be 
pierced and wounded on every side, and the wider 
his honours extend, the more ample is the mark 
which he spreads for the arrows of an enemy. 
Every scene and state in life have, indeed, their 
pecuuar temptations. Even perfect solitude is not 
entirely without them, since every man carries about 
him a vain imagination and a polluted memory and 
heart — nor can any retreat in this world screen tho 
most vigilant iVom the assaults of spiritual wickedness 
in high places. Still, however, the temptations of 
privacy are few and feeble compared with the dan- 

I' gerous snares whidi public life spreads for th(» con- 
sciences of men. 
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THE SUICIDE, 

BT THE ADTHOB OF ** THE WAKE AX SEA." 

Livel — what have I to live for? Are not all my 
hopes withered, dead, and cast upon the ground to 
rot and be forgotten, even as the leaves of yonder 
tree ? Have not all my schemes been frustrated, and 
my plans without success ? Have I not laboured — 
toiled by day and night, until the very energies of 
my mind and body have been blighted, and the day- 
springs of my youth dried up as a well in the desert ? 
Where is my boyhood's home ? Where are the 
friends of my youth ? Where are the hearts that 
loved me? Gone — g^ne; or, what is worse — fal.se! 
Ask me not, Henry, to prolong an existence that is 
a lilank, dark sheet of hopeless misery." 

Thus spoke Charles W., the hero of this too true 
sketch, to his friend Henry C, as they rambled upon 
the banks of Lough N. 

Charles W. was the last of a once respectable 
family, who dwelt for many happy years near the 
shores of the above lake. When he first entered 
upon the stage of this world, his father possessed a 
property amounting to about five hundred a-year; up 
to which he lived, but no higher, even in the opinion 
of his most intimate friends. As Charles was an only 
child, and, of course, heir to his father's property, 
it never entered the head of either parent to educate 
him for any profession. Once, indeed, the father 
threw out some hints as to the necessity of sending 
him to college for that purpose, saying, at the same 
time, ** that all young men, no matter what their circum- 
stances might be, ought to have within themselves 
the means of support ;" but to this the mother made 
the objection, ** that it was impossible Charles should 
ever be dependent, As they lived within their income, 
and Charles was a wise and prudent boy, and would, 
when a man, never be led to squander away his pro- 
perty ; and were I," she continued, ** to lose the 
society of my son at this time, owing to the delicate 
state of my health, I would not be long alive, for of 
late, my dear, you know you are never at home." 
This was the first and last time the subject was e^rer 
introduced; and thus it is that fond mothers too 
often, by their mistaken ideas, effect the ruin of their 
children. " I'll die," says the too-fond mother, " if 
I lose the society of my child." The Past might 
have answered her — ** 1 have heard that sentiment too 
often from the lips of mothers, whose children have 
starved, because they could not bear a short departure 
from their beloved ones.'* 

In the mean time, Charles entered his seventeenth 
year, before anything occurred to him of more conse- 
quence than usually takes place in the happy, joyous 
years of infancy and boyhood ; of a frank, open, 
generous disposition, mingled, at times, with a love of 
solitude, he continued on his onward course towards 
young manhood, loving and beloved of all. Atthistime 
no laugh was more hearty and joyous than his, nor j 
no pleasure- boat cut the water more swift, nor was ' 



more graceful than his, nor was any more skilful ia 
its management. One clear breesy summer's day, 
while amusing himself in sailing, now up and dowa, 
and close in, and far from the shore, he perceived a 
strange young lady watching his irregular mailing. 
Putting the helm hard up, he ran the pleasure-boat 
in within a few yards of her. His surprise may be 
guessed when the young lady asked — 

** Will you take me on board ?" 

'* Oh, yes to be sure," ho answered, raniung tiM 
boat in at her feet, 

" Oh, dear I you are very rude ; why, now, you 
were very near running that stick throbgb me," 
she continued, alluding to the boltsprit. 

Charles stared, as he jumped on the beach, to 
assist her into the boat. 

•• I don't think 111 go with yon, after all ; you are 
too young, and perhaps a fool, and may drown me.'* 

" A fool 1" 

" Yes, a fool, Mr. W. ; why, I am as old as yon, 
and mamma says I am a greatfool." 

*• 1 dare say your mamma is always right." 

** Indeed she is not ; for instance, she says vou and 
I are to be married ; now, I am det«>minea not to 
have you." 

" Indeed I and why, pray ?** 

** Because your nose — ^no, I Kke your nose well 
enough : let me see — your eyes ; they are a shade too 
dark ; but I always liked dark eves. Well then your 
figure is— is — oh ! your figure is liandsome ; but — but 
I wont have you." 

** Very good, truly ; but may I ask who it b that 
refuses to honour me by her acceptance?" 

•*Ohl only your cousin Kate." 

" My cousin Kate l" he exclsumed, flinging hb 
arms around her, and snatching a kiss ; ** why, yon 
rogue, I would not know you ; another, Kate— eh I" 

" Oh, dear I let me go— faugh— Oh ! HI tell my 
uncle what a pretty son he has got in you." 

" Consider, Kate, I have not these eight years got 
a kiss from you but this one." 

" Well I forgive you ; but come into the boat ; 
will you promise not to drown me ?" 

Charles, of course, promised he would not. So 
away they went, to quaff deep of the cup of earth's 
purest happiness, but, alas! too often th» most 
evanescent. 

Kate Morley was one of those light, happy, joyous 
beings, whose very nonsense makes us laugh and 
admire them, and, knowing no cares or fears them- 
selves, think this world is one continued scene of 
gladness and sunshine. She richly deserved to be 
numbered among the most beautiful of her sex; but 
what particularly struck the observer, on first seeing 
Kate, was the 'pure freshness and originality that 
seemed peculiarly her own. 

** Then her mirth — ch ! 'twas sportive as ever took win^ 

From the heart, with a burst like the wild bird in spriof ." 

Kate was the only daughter of a widi»wcd mother, 
and the sole heiress to a property, equal at least to , 
that which Charles might expect. From their infiuicy 
they were, by their parents, designed for each other, 
should they, when of age to form an union, feel that 
affection, without which, the married state is a 
burden and a curse. Owing to Mrs. Morley residing 
on the continent for eight years, Kate and Charles 
had not met since they were children ; consequentiv, 
the latter was imable to recognise in the tall, fair 
girl who addressed him from the shore in such familiar 
terms, the delicate little maiden, nhom he used to 
play with, and draw in his little coach up and down 
the garden walks. 

Mrs. Morley had lately relumed from Brussdt, 
and was now in Ashfield Park to spend the suinmer 
with her brother, Mr. M., and his family. Looki of 
mutual congratulation were interchanged between the 
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» brother and sister, is they perceived the daily^ in- 
creasing attachment of their beloTcd children. 

In the society of Charles, Kate lost much of the 
ohild-Iike carelessness of passing events, and became 
I more thoughtful ; but, at the same time, far more 
i happy than ever she had been before. Every hour of 
their waking existence now brought some new pleasure, 
awoke some new hope, or presented some new flower 
to be woven in the garland of happiness. Sometimes 
they glided over the sweet face of the lake in their 
boat, whilst he recounted some tale of ancient castles, 
war, or love, until the tear-drop which trembled upon 
the silken eye-lash of his Kate informed him how 
much her heart beat in unison to his own. At other 
times they wandered upon the 



•• banlu where the (ishermiui strays 

When the cold cle&r eve is decliuint^, 

And sees the round towers of other da^s 
In the waves beneath him shining ;" 

nor was there any wild flower, herb, or grass growing 
there of whose historv or use Charles was ignorant, 
or failed to impart to his willing pupil and intended 
bride. 

We paid he was seventeen ; he looked to be twenty 

tall, his frame strong knit, faultless as to shape, 
having a high noble forehead, which bespoke a mind 
of no common stamp; but— 

•* 'Twas In the lao^'iiage of his dark blue e.re 
That joa could read his soul as in a page ; 

There you might see the pride that soared on high, 
And passion which could like a tempest rage- 
That spumed at all attempts it to assuage; 

There, too. what sent to fields of blood the maid 
Of Raragosa's towers, to engage 

In battle's strife, and in the red blood wade 

Of them who sent the youth she loved to Hade's shade." 

Moreover, 

** Those eyes that flashed in passion could in^love 

Melt in softnei-s as a summer's eve, 
Which would the breast to sweet afFetrtlons move — 
And spoke a heart that knew not to deceive. 
And prone for other's woes to feel and grieve, 
And lift its thoughts from earth above the skies — 
A heart which aalj inward worth could prize — 
A heart which never sought Its feelings to disguise." 

Such was Kate Morley and Charles at this time, as 
they wandered on the banks of Lough N. Oh I 
sweet youth, season of hope, joy, and love, how 
happy, how very happy art thou when life is a sun- 
shine undiromed by a cloud, and flowers of bliss spring 
up in our pathway through the world ! Oh I how 
fondly do we recur to these years I Alas 1 how brief, 
when no ambitious dreams disturbed our peaceful 
Flombers, nor our waking thoughts ; when no recol- 
lection of neglected good, or misspent time, or crime 
which we would hide from the eye of our fellow men, 
planted in our breasts the thorn of remorse, nor 
banished the smile of innocence and peace from our 
lips — when we ourselves planted the thomless rose- 
tr« e of gladness within our hearts, and from whose 
flowers we inhaled the fragrance which made sorrow 
a short companion, and fear a momentarv guest! 
Ah I how foolish are we, when young, to wish to be 
men, and think we shall be more happy when such. 
.The life of man, even with those who possess the 
most of what is thought the ingredients of human 
happiness, is a weary pilgrimage to " that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns." Where is the man who 
has not, when a boy — a dreaming boy, ere he awoke 
to the dull realities of human life — felt as Charles did 
at this time, and was not content ? — ^nor was he secure 
of the affections of his Kate without a rival, or the 
fear of one. His love rather increased than dimi- 
nished the strange wild passions of his ?oul, and the 



I phantoms of his mind. Within the last few years ho 
had taught himself, with very little assistance save 
his own powerful mind, the German, French, and 
Italian languages. An unde, who taught him the 
rudiments of these languages, died a short time after 
he commenced his studies, leaving Charles a large, 
valuable, but ill-selected and dangerous library, many 
of the works of which were written in the above 
tongues — ^m the latter, " Petrarch, " " Dante," 
" Ariosto;" in the first, "Goethe," ** Schiller, H.," 
and in French, " Voltaire," and that self-torturing 
sophist, wild *' Rosseau." Oh I what a dangerous 
mixture of mental food and poison was there 1 He 
read not as others — no ; he drank deep even into in- 
toxication of the honey and hell-bane that were 
mingled for him in this Kterary banquet, until his 
thoughts — his words — took the form and fashion of 
them who wrote to bless and to curse their kind. 
Even in his young mind ambition raged like a storm 
through a wintry sky ; he longed to iS great, without 

one particle of that essence which makes greatness 

application to one subject for one end until attained. 
He liked not the sages of Greece and Rome, nor 
their works ; he just tasted of their springs, and 
dashed the cup from his lips in disgust. 

** I will write," he exclaimed one day in the latter 
end of the autumn of that year in which weintroduced 
him to our readers — "yes, I will write. What? 
Poetry ! Its fame, though the most difficult to attain, 
is the most glorious, as well as the most lasting. The 
fire is within ; I feel it ; it bums in my breast, and 
with it I shall kindle a flame that shall be seen 
throughout the world, and which will light me to the 
high mount of heaven, and bum above my tomb for 
ages vet to come. Yes, even from this neglected 
spot, from the chambers of yonder old hall, I shall 
send forth a voice loud enough to be heard by the 
civilised world that now live, and the countless mil- 
lions that are yet in the womb of the future. Yes," 
he continued, with elevated brow, flushed cheek, and 
a voice that seemed to come from the depths of his 
heart — " yes, thou immortal spark that burns within 
me, thou whispers to me that I shall not live, die, Ri\d 
rot like the vile herd around me, without bequeathing 
an imperishable name to my race. Should I not 
succeed, (he laid his hand upon a dagger that lay upon 
a table,) this shall cure me of the disappointment. 
Yes, fame, glory, praise from the world, shall be my 
fate, or^^eath 1" 

The soul of suppressed sorrow grated upon his 
oar as he concluded his wild soliloauy. He flew to 
the door, and on opening it he behela Kate Morley in 
a flood of bitter tears. 

** Kate, my own sweet Kate, what ails thee ? — who 
has made thee weep thus ?" he said, as he led her in 
and placed her on a sofa. 

" You," she answered — ** you, Charles." 

" Me, Kate 1 I never hurted an insect, much less 
thou." 

'* Charles, it is because you hurt yourself, you hurt 
me; it is because I see in the wild passions that 
agitate your soul the seeds of future misery — ^perhaps 
of destruction." 

** You heard me, then, and see in what I feel, aye, 
and know to be the first whispers of the soul, that a 
deathless fame shall be mine, the seeds of misery ; 
but, Kate, you dream." 

** No, Charles you dream, and may one day awaken, 
perhaps when it is too late, to find that the mn- 
riner who runs his ship upon a rock in broad day- 
light, is a philosopher compared to you." 

•* I understand you not." 

•* You understand not yourself when you thus food 
upon poisons more deadly, aye, than the ni^ht-sbaiie, 
whose history you gave me this mornings" 

** What poisons, Kate ?'* 
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** They are lx»foro vou— * Voltaire/ * Rogsenw,' 
*(joerhe' — ' Shelley' an(f 'Byron' arc little better; 
the rest, the most dangerous, are ivitMn your own 
brain, are raging in ymir own heart." 
'* " Vain, foolish imaginings, atr-buitt castles, phan- 
tom bays, won by nothing," she continued, after a 
pause ; '^nameless phrenzv and wild enthnsiasm, these 
are the materials rrom which you expect to gather a 
deathless fame. Charles, remember no murderer shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven." She laid her hand 

upon the diu^ger, as she said, in a warning voice 

•• Beware ofetemal misery." 

Charles stood abashed before that weak girl ; he 
covered his face with his hands ; when he took them 
away, she was gone. 

Had Kate remained near him, he would have been 
taved from himself. Kate, the thoughtless Kate, had 
grown at once a wise, faithful monitor. What a 
strange thing is this love ! how it changes the foolish 
into wise, and often the wise into fools, and makes 
the coward brave, and the very miser liberal ! How 
strange was the transformation of Kate in five short 
months I But the truth is, long before Kate and 
Charles met on the banks of the Lough, she learned 
to think and that deeply : learned, did I say ?— nay, 
thought was innate viith her, no matter what Mr. 
Locke may say against the doctrine of innate ideas, 
She also learned to read and know the heart of her 
wild wayward cousin ; and although she saw much to 
be loved, she also saw much to be feared in him. 
Day after day, she watched him, and trembled for 
him, but could never summon sufficient courage to 
tell him all she feared, or to warn him of his danger, 
until she overheard his strange wild soliloquy on that 
day, when he gave loud vent to his burning thoughts. 
'Tis true, he never spoke to her on the subject of his 
yearning after fame, but she gathered sufficient from 
some notes on his favourite authors, and verses which 
he had written, and she had seen, to make her believe 
he was heaping fuel upon a fire within his breast 
which would one day consume him to ashes. 

Several con vei*sat ions afterwards took place between 
them, in which his faithful mistress endeavoured to 
show him the folly of his schemes and thoughts, and 
the utter impossibility of his succeeding in the course 
he had iharked out for himself, and the dangerous 
eHi'cts which the intemperate perusal of his German, 
French, and Italian authors had upon his mind. At 
first he listened to her with a smile of pity upon his 
handsome lips : but by degrees he learned to examine 
his own heart, and was forced to acknowledge that 
some of Kate's accusations were but too true. By 
her advice he changed his studies to works of a more 
serious and reasonable kind, and he found himself a 
wiser and a better man— if we call a boy of 
eighteen by such a name. But, alas I his maiden 
mentor was about to be taken from him. Her mother 
gave it as her reason for leaving Ashfield, that on 
account of the increasing delicacy of her health, the 
Avinters of this country would be too severe for her, 
therefore she would return again to Brussels, ere 
that inclement season set in ; but the truth was, she 
watched with no kind eyes the failings of poor 
Charles, and, being both cunning and selfish, she 
came to the conclusion that he would be anything 
but a desirable husband for her child. To bring 
Kate to some place where she would be likely to for- 
gt't him, and to form an engagement with some other 
j>erson who was more worthy of her hand, was the 
s'»le cause of her returning to the continent at this 
time. 

About three weeks after the time when Kate and 
Charles had those conversations alluded to above, the 
latter was startled by the entrance of Kate into the 
library one morning while he was reading there. Her 
eyes wore red with weeping, and the tears still 
trickled fast down her cheeks. 



" Kate, my own sweet love, what ails thee now? 
why those tears? Come, dry them up, md tett m 
from what came they flow." 

He entwined his arms aromd her slender wtist n 
he inquired. She hid her Ituoe in Ids boeoai ai she 
sobbeo — 

** We are gohig to part ; mamma is going to 
Brussels again." 

Alas I poor Charles, this was a beary blow to Ibbi ; 
the first real sorrow he erer felt in his life. Tn 
very, very bitter to part even for a time with those we 
love. To see them not — to hear them not — to misi 
their beloved form, smfle — to hear not their words 
of affisction — to have them not to speak to~'tis 
bitter ; but not as bitter M— wbatP—deoeit. That 
is the gall in life's cup— the two-edged sword— 
the thorn in the side — ^wh«i we love, fondly, faith- 
fully, friend or siistress, for whom we would gladljr 
labour, suffer, bleed, die — for whom oar first best 
prayers are offSered, to whom we torn as the needle 
to the poleu— from whom we look for, are entitled to a 
return of love, advice in difficulties, assistance ia 
need, consolation in suffering, protection in danger, 
but only find deceit. Thb has made robbers, mur- 
derers, suicides, seducers, misers, and broken bearti. 
Away, fiend, to hell I thou was bom there. 

Too well did Charles know the noR mmtrntUM natore 
of Mrs. Morley's decisions to attempt to cbange her 
in this. 

** We shall meet again, Kate," he said ; «* at least 
in throe years. I sh^ then be of age, to claim mj 
promised bride. When do you go ?" 

•* To-morrow morning." 

*' So soon, Kate ! this is a dark thread in the web 
of life — the first in mine." 

" And the last, I hope." 

** No, Kate, not the last ; there is that withni m 
that savs, all that is bright in that web afatll k 
changed dark, dark as the raven's wing.'* 

She shuddered. 

'* Kate," he continued, " fi>mt me ; if yoo fink 
your fate to mine, I fear you wiu not be haj^y." 

" Do you intend to forget me?" 

He led her to the window — the son was shimng 
bright in the cloudless sky. 

** Do Tou see that bright sun, Kate? Those eyes 
shall look their last on its glory when you shall bt 
forgotten by me." 

** And I, Charles, shall reoeive no more warmth 
from its beams when I cease to love you." 

** Enough ! I can now bear my fate." 

Neither sought any private conversation with each 
other after this. 

At day-dawn the next morning the old heavy family 
chariot received Mrs. Morley and her daughter, who 
departed for Belfast, where they were to take shii»- 
ping for London, and from thence to the continent, 
kate felt chagrined that Charles was not present to 
bid her farewell. After they gained the road, she 
perceived through the carriage window the tall form 
of her cousin, as he stood on a dectirity near to which 
the carriage must pass. When the old eoaehottB 
perceived his young master, just as he arrived oppos^ 
to him, he was about to stop ; but Charles waved his 
hand for him to go on. Kate saw at once firom the 
disordered state of his dress that he was abttwd all 
night. She burst into tears ; he saw her do so ; he 
raised his hat as she passed by, and stood uncovered 
untU a turn in the road hid the carriage firom hit 
streaming eyes; he turned to go home. Haviag 
reached the house, he went to his room ; he threw 
himself upon the bed, exclaiming at the same time— 

** The sun of my life b set for ever !" 

It might have been about six or eight months after 
the incidents related above, that too gentlemea WW 
seated together in a house in a fashionable street hi 
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dublin. It was after dinner. The wine was old and 
of the very l^est qnality which was placed before 
them; but it would be evideut, even to a casual ob> 
server, diat something of more consequence than their 
wine occupied their attention at the present moment. 

"So yon say you have l>enn only three days in 
Dublin, and already lost two thousand pounds ?*' said 
the junior of the two. 

" Such is the case, Mr. Close6st, and I want to 
know if you will eive the ten thousand pounds for the 
property or not ? 

***Tis full five hundred a year; no annuities or 
anythmg of that sort ?'* 

" None, Mr. Closefist. Will you rive the money ?'* 

" I am not to get the propertv till after your death ?*' 

••Not a stick of it till then.**^ 

" Why, you may live these fifty years.*' 

*' I hope so ; but I am subject to fits of apoplexy." 

** Sure to kill at last,'* was the comfortable assur- 
ance of the attomev. 

" All the better for you, Mr. Closefist." 

"So it is.'' 

" I am to have the old hall also ?** 

"AH! Mr. Closefist." 

** Wdl, Mr. M., the money is yours as soon as the 
papers can be got ready. Are your debts very heavy ?" 

"I only owe debts of honour. A thousand to Lord 
Crow, another to Mr. Raven; two to Sir Harry 
Hawke;** and on he went enumerating debts to the 
amount of seven thousand pounds, all contracted by 
play ; play, that damning vice — that beggar-maker — 
that crusl^ of all that is noble, lovely, and good in the 
human heart — ^that destroyer of domestic peace. 
What would the world call this man — ^what punish- 
ment would the human laws inflict on him ? I take 
a pistol and present it at the head of my fallow 
Ban, and cry — stand! — -your purse or your life. I 
am taken and eondemned to a mte, even worse than 
death. But here is one who robs his child of his birth- 
r^t; who at his death turns him out a beggar, and 
he is not only not punished, but is even permitted to do 
this by human laws. 

Alas } poor Charles, ihj father is thy greatest foe. 

For montltt after the departure of Kate, Charles 
was bent to the earth by sadness; but time, that 
infUlible phvsielan of human suffering, lifted up his 
heart and his eyes, but it was only to fix them on the 
dangerous mount to which fbw can ever ascend — the 
mount of fame. He dreamt ; he wrote ; he chose the 
sea for his subject, on which to write a poem that 
should astonish the world. Having it almost finished, 
he placed it triumphantly in the hands of a nautical 
friend; upon whose judgment, even Charles set 
none value, for Captam Adams* literary attainments 
and taste were felt and respected by Mm. Poor 
Charles— his cBsmay may be better conceived than 
told, when his blunt sailor friend told him, however 
good the language, however smooth the verses of his 
poem mis;ht be, yet it was all nonsense. 

'* Look at tlUs verse, my young friend,'* said Capt. 
Adams ; ** in speaking of the ocean in a storm, you 
have — 

* It swept th« mooD wfth its wna wings.* 

Now, my dear boy, the sea never sweeps the moon 
at an, and, in a storm, the tops of the billows are 
crested vrith white foam. And again, in speaking of 
the ship which is tossed on the waves in this wild 
nighty you have— 

* 8be ratlMd to where the wild blaet Uew.* 
Now we ^ways scud before it when it blows that 
way, if we have plen^ of sea room ; and, if not, we 
heave Uie ship too. I would advise you to give up 
this sort of thmg ; you do not understand it ; and if 
yo« amst vrrite poeltry, take up some subject you do 
UDdsrstsad. Good morning, Charles.'* 
His poem—the labour of months — the first hour of 



his fancy and brain — the first step to the high pin- 
nacle of fame, was thrust into the names. He caught 
up the poker and thrust it deep into the fire. 'Twas 
well for Captain Adams that he was not before tho 
almost frenzied Charles, as he glanced upon the 
dying embers of his darling treasure. Months passed 
away after the circumstance related took place, 
before Charles again took up his pen. When he did, 
his subject was ** Waterloo." Having finished his 
poem, he sent it to a well-known publisher in I^ndon ; 
a month elapsed before he had heard anvthin^ from 
that personage; at the expiration of that time ho 
received his MS. and a polite note, in which Mr. Pafo 
" was very sorry that he was unable to publish Mr. 
W.'spoem, and (if he was asked) he might offer an 
opinion, he thought Mr. W. not likely to succeed in 
that line." With fear and trembling, he rode over 
the next morning to the residence of Colonel B., who 
not only had fought at Waterloo, but had also a high 
character in the country for talent in many depart- 
ments of literature, poetry among the rest, and was, 
beside, a kind and oenevolent man. After having 
perused the poem, he told Charles that the battle 
which he described was no more like that of Water- 
loo than of Clontarf. This was too much anguish 
for Charles to suffer in body as well as in mind ; a 
fever seized upon him; a brain fever too, and he 
narrowly escaped vrith his life. His poor mother 
watched him night and day, but a heavy cold caught, 
in the discharge of her tender duties, was the har- 
binger of a consumption, which defied the skill of 
roemcal aid, and which in a few months brought 
her to the grave. The loss of his mother had a 
greater effect in awaking Charles to the realities of 
numan existence than anything that ever occurred to 
him before. He was alone in the world ; his father 
and he had no thoughts, feelings, or tastes that bore 
the slightest resemblance to one another; conse- 
quently, his mind and heart turned vrith paiufiil 
u>ndness to Kate, and the time when she should 
become his bride. They corresponded with each 
other regularly, fi'om the time she left him for 
another land; her letters were full of affection, 
warning, and adrice. 

" My betrothed 1" she wrote at this time, ** how 
much must you suffer for the loss of your dear mother ; 
would I was near you to console you under this 
great trial ; but my mother is determined no to leave 
the continent until the time comes when we are to be 
united : you know how impossible it is to change her 
determination ; we are at Geneva, and — 

* r«ke Leman woosme with its crystal HMe ;' 
but neither it nor the tomb of Julia Alpinula, nor the 
gloomy turrets and towers of the casUe of Chillon, 
now fast mouldering to decay, and made immortal 
by the pen of Byron, can vrin me from the grief I 
suffer rrom my own Charles ; but remember — " Leg 
amertumes stmt en morale ce que tont, les amers en 
medicine,** 

This letter was balm to the wounded heart of poor 
Charles. 

In the course of a fow months his father again re- 
lapsed into Ins old habits of play, and eren to a 
greater extreme than before tne death of his wife. 
All his money was lost, and he retired into the 
country with feelings whidi cannot be described. He 
now for the first time was haunted by remorse for his 
base conduct towards his son. What if he should die 
before the marriage of that son with Kate Morley ? 
Alas I he knew that his sister would never consent to 
their union, were Charles a beggar. If she came to 
hear that he had sold his property to Closefist, the 
consequence would be the same. These thoughts, 
all too late, haunted the wretched man like so many 
fiends: he «ed th. .ociet jr.^of hi^^^g^ Aut 
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himself up in his chamber, and confined himself to his 
bed, without any illness save that which preyed u;»on 
his mind — and what disease is like that of the heart ? 
what acony, what paia, like that of remorse ? Ah 1 
little (Toes the man of crime — no matter what hi« 
rank, riches, or honours — know of peace ; hell is 
already raging within, burning and devouring up 
every pleasure in its very bud. The recollection of 
his former innocence adds fuel to the flame, and he 
would willingly purchase a year, a little year, of his 
boyhood's innocence and joy, with all his rank, riches 
and honours. 

It only wanted six months of the time wh* n Charles 
and Kate were to meet to part no more in this world, 
save by death, when the former entered the bed- 
room of his father, who had never left his bed for 
four days before. 

** Father, dear father," bej^n his affectionate son, 
"you must let me send for Dr. M., as I fear you are 
very unwell." 

" No, Charles, my disease defies the doctor's skill ; 
'tis in my heart." 

"My mother is now long dead, sir, and my grief 
has yielded to time ; why not yours ?" 

" The young tree bends to the blast, Charles, that 
prostrates the old oak in the forest." 

Charles was deeply touched by the tone of utter 
misery with which nis father expressed that simile ; 
he fell upon his knees at his bed side, and took his 
parent's hand in his own, and bathed it with his tears. 

" Father — ^my dear, dear father," he exclaimed, 
" do not thus resign yourself to hopeless grief. Oh ! 
do not make me mourn for you now more than I do 
for her that is gone. R ise from this bed of sorrow 
and I will strive to charm away your grief, and bid 
you hope and enjoy again. There is a bright world 
without, father, and ten thousand things to bring 
back the happiness you have lost. Rise, father, rise ; 
we shall be happy again. Come with roe to the woods 
and to the lough ; in the first, the spring's new crea- 
tion bursting into life shall bring forth, in your sor- 
rowitil heart, new buds of bliss which in time shall 
bring forth much fruit. Rise, sir, and come, or you 
will make me even more wretched than yourself." 

Mr. M. hid his face under the clothes, and groaned 
in the agony of his soul. This love, anxiety, and 
grief for him, manifested by his son, was too much 
even for his heart. « 

" Leave me, Charles, leave me," he gasped out, 
" in an hotir I shall do what you desire ; leave me, 
leave me now — quick, quick." 

Charles obeyed him. When he did, the wretched 
man gave free vent to the feelings that in his breast 
raged like a tempest through a wintry sky. 

" And is this the son," he burst forth, " whom I 
have robbed of his heritage ? is his the heart against 
which I have launched a spear that may wound him 
even unto death ? — is it him I am about to crush, 
whom r have crushed, even as a serpent the dove ? I 
made a beggar of him — my only, my noble child. I 
will not live," he continued, as he became phrenzied 
by his passions. " My pistols, and I soon shall " 

He was in the act of springing from his bed with 
the intention of putting his threat into execution, when 
he fell back upon the pillow ; he gasped as if for air — 
shuddered ; a moment he seemed to writhe in agony ; 
his whole frame became convulsed, and a torrent of 
blood rushed from his mouth, nose, and ears. 

" O ! God, have mer — " 

He could not finish the sentence ; the blood stopped 
his utterance. He raised himself upon his elbow, feU 
back, and expired. 

A servant who had been passing his mai^ter's bed- 
room after Charles left it, hearing hkn speak, 
stopped, thinking that he might be calling for some- 
thing. When he heard him mention the word pistols. 



he ran down stairs and told Charles what he had 
heard. Swift as the lightning the latter flew to the 
chamber of his father, and bursting open the door, 
beheld him weltering in his blood ana quite dead. 

Alas I poor Charles, ho was an orphan and a 
beggar. 

(To be cootlnaad.) 



THE GARDEN OF LIFE. 
As thro* the garden of life we straj. 

Where infant bloesomft greet the eprfng. 
And the vernal tun, with frenial ray. 

Expands their petals with his wing; 
We there the tendcrest stems behold. 

And purest drops of crystal dj- s 
Bespangle the native wooldand wold. 

And bathe the flowers as thej rise. 
The flow'rets nurtured by the showers. 

Shed by the arch of varied hue, 
Blush into fragrant rosy flowers 

To sip the sweets of morning dew. 
How happily now they blush and bloom, 

Sproadiug their leaves to summer's sun ; 
Shunning the shadowy cloud of gloom. 

Till their season of Joy be run. 
Tet, alas ! too soon the blighting blast 

Of withering autumn spreads decay. 
And hurries them on to death at last. 

Id winter's dull and cheerless way. 
For, oh ! the flowers which rose in spring 

And bloom'd when summer's sunbeams burned. 
Have flown on Time's all-senseless wing, 

And are to silent dust returned. 



The Allies in Paris — Nothing more strikingly 
marked the incongruous host that fiUed Paris in lol4 
than the different guards of honour which were 
mounted at the several hotels where officers and 
generals of distinction resided. At one door might 
be seen the tall cuirassier of Austria, his white cloak 
falling in heavy folds over the flank and haunches of 
his coal -black horse, looking like some Templar of 
old ; at another the plumed bonnet of a Highlander 
fluttered in the breeze, as some hardy mountaineer 

Eaced to and fro, his grey eye and stem look unmoved 
y the eager and prying gaze of the crowd that 
stopi>ed to look upon so strange and singular a 
costume ;'here the impatient schim of some Hungarian 
hussar pawing the ground with restless ea^mess, as 
his gay dolman sla.sned with gold glittered m the sun. 
The Jager from Bohemia — the deadly marksman with 
the long rifle; the savage Tartar of the Ukraiue, 
devouring his meal on his guard, and turning his dark 
suspicious eye around him, lest every passer-by 
might mean some treachery — all denotcKl tnat some 
representative of their country dwelt within. Nor 
were the horse men less dissimilar. The stately 
Prussian, with his heel aplomb beneath his elbow ; 
the Cossack, with short stirrups, crouched upon his 
horse's mane; the English horse artillery- man 
powdering along with massive accoutrements and 
gigantic steed ; the Polish light cavalry soldier, 
standing high in his stirrups, and turning his restless 
eye on isvery side — were all subjects of curiosi^ and 

wonder Ijublin University Magazine. 

Population. — Supposing the earth to be pe<^led 
with 1,000,000,000 of inhabiUnts, and allowing 88 
years for a generation, the deaths of each amount to 
30 millions— of each day to 32,000, and of each hour 
to 3,416. But, as the number of deaths to the number 
of births is as ten to twelve, there are born yearly, 
36,000,000— daUy, 98,630— and hourly, 4,109. Out 
of every 1,000, it is computed, there die annually 80; 
and the number of inhabitants of every dtj and 
country is renewed every thirty vears. 
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HUMBLE ORIGIN OF CELEBRATED MEN. 

Columbus, the discoverer of America in 1492, was 
a weaver. Franklin, the illustrious philosouher, was 
a joume)*man printer. The eloquent ana sainted 
Massillon, as well as the brilliant Fletcher, arose 
amidst the humblest vocations. Niebuhr, the cele- 
brated historian, was a peasant. Sixtus the Fifth 
was the son of a gardener, and in his youth was em- 
ployed in keepine" swine. The great Rollin was the 
son of a cutler. Ferg^on and Burns, the celebrated 
Scottish poets, were shepherds, -ffisop, the author 
of the fables which have so often delighted us in days 
«>ne by, was a slave. Homer, a great poet, was a 
beggar. Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, 
was apprenticed to a hosier. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
the English Admiral, was anprenticed to a shoemaker 
and afterwards a cabin ooy. Demosthenes, the 
greatest orator, was the son of a cutler. Hogart, 
the painter, was an apprentice to an engraver of 
pewter pots. Virgil, the great Roman poet, was 
the son of a baker. Mallet, a good writer, rose from 
extreme poverty. Gay, the poet, was an apprentice 
to a silkmercer. Ben Johnson, a celebrated writer, 
was a bricklayer. Person, the renowned professor, 
was the son of a parish clerk. Bishop Priaeaux was 
at one time employed to sweep Exeter College in 
England. Akenside, the poet, was the son of a 
butcher. Pope was the son of a merchant. Cervantes, 
a well known Spanish writer, was a common soldier. 
Oiffoi:d and Bloomfield, both excellent poets, were 
shoemakers. Howard, the philanthropist, was 
apprenticed to a grocer. Halley, the well known 
astronomer, was the son of a soap boiler. The 
parents of Sir Richard Arkwright were very poor, 
and he was a barber for a number of years. Belzoni, 
the celebrated Egyptian traveller, was the son of a 
barber. Barry, the eminent painter, was originally 
a mason. The illustrious Thomas k Becket was the 
son of a merchant in London. Blackstone, the cele- 
brated lawyer, was the son of a linendraper. Black- 
lock, a Scottish poet, blind from his infancy, was in a 
^stressed state of poverty. Buchanan, the Scottish 
historian, was a private soldier. The witty Butler 
was the son of a farmer. Canova, the celebrated 
scolptor, was the son of a stone-cutter. The Empress 
Catherine of Russia was bom a peasant, and lived 
in the state of a servant for many years. The intrepid 
navigator. Captain Cook, began his career in the 
merchant service as a cabin-boy. Curran, the orator 
of the Green Isle, was the son of poor parents, and 
had to contend with many hardships. Tne celebrated 
Sir Humphrey Davy was the son of a carver, and was 
apprenticed to an apothecary. Dodsloy, the author 
of several works, was at one time a stocking weaver, 
and afterwards a footman. Drake, the great navi- 
gator, was the son of a shepherd. Hunter, the ana- 
tomist, was apprenticed to a carpenter. Falconer, 
the poet, was the son of a barber. The ingenious 
Ferguson was the son of a shepherd. Lord Hard- 
wicke was the son of a peasant, and became Lord 
Chief Justice of England purely from his own virtues 
mod abili tics. Haydn, the celebrated music composer, 
was the son of a poor cartwright. Herschel, the 
astronomer, was the son of a musician. The great 
Dr. Johnson was the son of a bookseller. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence was the son of an innkeeper. Le 
Fontaine, the unequalled fabulist, was the son of an 
overseer of woods and forests in France. Milton. 
the poet, was a schoolmaster. Parkes, the eminent 
chemist, was the son of a small grocer. Pizarro was 
never taught to read when young, but employed to 
keep hogs. Pollock, the poet, was the son of a car- 
p^iter, and worked some time at that business. 
Ramsay, the Scotch poet, was the son of a miner. 
Raphael, the eminent Italian painter, was the son of 
a peasant. Richardson, a well known writer, waa 



the son of a joiner, and worked as a printer. Shak- 
speare, the great dramatic writer, commenced his 
career as a menial. Stone, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, worked as a gardener, and taught himself to 
read. Kirk White, a young poet, who died at the 
age of 20, was the son of a butcher. 



Affeci ATioN — It is from secret pride and a desire 
to please, that certain persons quit their natural 
character, aud disfigure themselves. If those who 
affect these airs of singularity could comprehend how 
offensive is every species of affectation, and how much 
it disgusts persons of good taste, they would tako 
care to affect nothing. To please, we must conform 
to the manners and customs of others ; this is the 
rule. There is no need of being regarded for extraor- 
dinary qualities, which always produce a bad affect 
when they are borrowed or affected. What is the 
intention of those who thus assume a singularity of 
deportment removed from common manners ? It seems 
that they would be sorry to speak, to walk, or to 
dress like others: their apparel is unaccountably 
affected, or carried to extremes, which always 
outstrip the extravagance of the fashion ; they consult 
not what becomes them ; they want to display them- 
selves in the most obvious manner, to attract' notice, 
and surprise the world by the novelty of their dress. 
If we knew ourselves better, we should confine 
ourselves to our natural gifts and talents ; but a man, 
disgusted with what he knows, vrishes to speak of 
what he does not know, and evinces ridiculous 
ignorance. In this manner b pride punished ; the 
means employed to obtain applause draw down 
upon us nothing but contempt, and occasion us to be 
regarded with mdifference. 

Life. — It is astonishing how much more anxious 
people are to lengthen life than to improve it; and a 
misers often lose large sums of money in attempting 
to make more, so do hvpochondriacs squander largo 
sums of time in search of nostrums, by which they 
vainly hope they may get more time to squander. 
Thus the diumals give us ten thousand recipes to live 
long, for one to live well ; and hence the use of that 
present which we have, is thrown away in idle 
schemes of how we shall abuse that friture we may not 
have. No man can promise himself even fifty years 
of life, but any man may, if he please, live in the pro- 
portion of fifty years in forty ; let him rise early, that 
he may have the day before him, and let him make the 
most of the day by determining to expend it on two 
sorts of acquaintance only ; those by whom something 
may be got, and those from whom something may be 
learned. 

Insanity In the village of Ghiel, in Belgium, 

there is a colony of not less than 700 lunatics, who, 
from judicious treatment, have become perfectly 
harmless, and liye and labour with the same inha- 
bitants, to whom they become so much attached, 
that, when cured, they are frequently unwilling to 
quit the place. These lunatics are made useful in 
ag^culture and manufactures, and their cost, com- 
pared with that of ordinary asylums, is very small. 
The origin of this colony, it is said, is to be traced as 
far back as the sixth century. 

Sir John Curtis, F.L.S.— At the instance of Sir 
Robert Peel, the Queen has granted a pension of £100 
a year to this eminent naturalist, whose ** British 
Entomolop^y" alone, the labour of twenty years, so 
justly entitled him to the roval favour. 

It is said there are reahties in life more sad and 
wild than the boldest inventors of fancy, and when 
they occur at ths gate, almost of the calm dwelling, 
and near the happy fireside, they startle us far more 
than if met witn on wilder scenes, on the stormy 
wave, or on the desert shore 
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IBISH LEGENDS. 

THE BAN8HBE.* 

(a tals foijkdbd on fact.) 
> Bat O, th« thriek 



That pi«rced mj Mml ! I ladder while 1 ipMk I 
U cried '■ " Mabsou. 

It was a cold stormy night in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1818; the bowling winds were whistling across 
the monntain side, ever and anon sweeping small 
showers of sleet before it, which, at intervals, patted 
heavily against the small window-panes of the com- 
fortably situated dwelling of Paddy Doyle, an appa- 
rently respeetable iBrmer in the town of Killalongford. 
But, notwithstanding the rage and roar of the boiste- 
rous element without, which often threatened to over- 
turn the whole fabric from the foundation, there was 
a scene of unusual bustle and festivity amongst the 
smiling company which graced the interior on this 
memorable night. Seated in a reclining posture, 
by the fire side, was Paddy himself, who eyed the 
happy children with intense interest as they plied 
their whole energy at a large chum of milk which 
stood in the centre of the floor, while the joke, song, 
and legendary tale went round the whole, with that 
mirth and buoyancy so peculiar to the peasantry of 
_ our Isle. It is not an unusual occurrence in this part 
of the county Carlow to see suoh a sight ; and, as the 
task was performed periodically, generally once or 
twice a week, bands were not wanting to share in the 
sport, and lighten the work ; as the gorsoons and 
9olleens all assembled for that purpose at the regular 
hour, who were subsequently regaled with a sample of 
the delicious butter they assisted to chum, with large 
fragments of homely bread, when their labour was 
concluded. As they were vieing with each other at 
every stroke, the churning was going on to the good 
woman's satisfaction — the butter had already 
began to appear ; when, to the utter disappointment 
of the expectant throng, the head of the dash broke 
Into pieces in the hands of one of the eagerest of the 
assembly. 

'• Here, Larrv,** said the good woman to her eldest 
boy, a youth who had just attained the age of seven- 
teen, " run down as «st as ver legs can carry ye to 
Brien Dolan's, for a loan of their dash — make haste 
a wwek^ an* don't have the butter coolin' ; let me see 
now how soon yer back, an' I'll promise to rive ye the 
biggest print of the whole of tmm. That s my son, 
avick,** 

*' Bud, Larry," interposed the youngsters, think- 



* Baiuhee, derived from Bhean^ woomd; Sk^^tLf^ry—i, «., 
the fidry-womsn. Although this is the Uteral tigniflaition, 
yet, the peasantry do not heUeve them to belong, in the alight- 
e»t degree, to the regions of Faery, bat coneider them as 
some of tiielr own immediate relatlTes, who erst redded, per- 
haps, on the very place they cry over. And unless they were 
in some manner connected with the folks living on the earth, 
we see no reason why th^ should i^tpear, with such tokens of 
sorrow and distreas, at the demise of any human being. And 
the representing them as bearing a striking similitude to the 
families they d^lore, as in the present instance, where the 
bow (as they call her in those parts) is desqribed as having 

L the Mack curled head, and long sharp feature* of the family of 



hig to frightm him, "Id yer goin' tak« owe of tli# 
big thing with the legs luce rake-handUs, thai 'ill 
walk acrass tho lane over yer head} or the big 
rowlin' barrel that Bill Doolin seen t'other night ; or 
the pack of wool we seen Saturdy evoniir oomin* 
homefirom the ball-alley." 

But it was no use in striving to deter him ; the big 
print was in his mind, and, though the night vras at 
dark as pitch, he had closed the door after him, and 
was pursuing his way down the lane before the last 
word was out of their mouth. During his absence, 
various stories went round the juvenile portion of the 
company to divert the time away, till an hour had 
elapsedi and etill no Larry came. His mother grew 
uneasy about his non-appearance, and, as she 
attempted to speak to her husband oonceming him* 
she thoujriit she heard a cry as if of one in distresa. 

'* O, Paddy aughrue^** said she clinging to him» 
'* did ye hear anything ? As shure as day somothin' 
has befallen Larry. O, my darlant boy I why did I 
let ye out by yerself such a night, an' so many idle 
strollers here 'that might have wint wid ye I" 

" Whisht, woman, replied Paddy, *• 'twas only 
the win' yeheerd: yer always that way eoin' on; 
any thing at all frightens ye ; there's no foar of tho 
poor boy ; he's able to care himself, I know. Don't 
ye remimber t'other night, when — " 

He could not say another word ; a terrific screaoi 
just above the house prevented him from uttering 
another syllable, as the whole group of boys and girfi 
fell up in a panic into his arms. The good 



having demanded silence, the whole company oonld 
distinctly hear the crying and sobbing, as the voicq 
retreated away up the fields from their hearing. 

*' O, Paddy, Paddy, there it is again," she cried ; 
•• my poor ready-reared boy is eone for ever I what 
will I do ! what will 1 do at all 1 an* to say that be'a 
taken from me in the prime of life ; my lanna cootta^ 
that I was so fond of !" 

*' Stop now," replied the old man, who, 'till dow« 
seemed lost in thought ; " don't fly into sudi a fHght 
at wanst, till ye know the sartinty of it : that's not 
Larry's cry at all, for he couldn't roar so pitiful, bnd^ 
as shure as I sav it, it's the bow that's cryin* for poor 
Tom Byrne above, who, they say, wont live till 
momin'." 

** The bow, Paddy !*' she said, getting somewhat 
calm ; ** arrah shure enough, that's what it is ; an' 
oughtn't I know the same cry ? O, well do I remim- 
ber the night it was cryin' for ould Dinny, his father ; 
an' more by token, it will be thirteen years next 
Candlemas since he died. Poor Tom," sliie resumed^ 
** it's you war the honest, good man, an' rared your 



family so dacent and respectable ; 'tis a pity yer goin* 

. , ,, , rlt'" *' 

night.' 



so soon : the Lord be good to yer sow! this blessed 



The conversation was here interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Larry, who entered with the greatest haste» 
his eyes blazing in his head, and the greatest symptoms 
of fear and dread depicted on his countenance, who 
no sooner got a glimpse of the Ught than he swoomed 
away in his mother's arms. After considerable 
exertion, he began to show signs of life, which was » 
scene of inexpressible joy to his mother to see him 
open his eves and gaxe wildly round. At lengtlt, 
bein^ perfectly^ recovered, he was seated by tiie 
blaaung fire in a large two-arm chair, when the whola 
circle clustered round him to leam the canse of hia 
fright, unmindful of the chum of milk« which was left 
unfinished that night. 

** Musha, Larry," at lengtii inquired his father, " in 
the name of all that's curious, what's come over ye at 
all ? we war thrimblin' in our shoes for ye all the 
time ye war out, ye sted so lone, afeard anything 'id 
happen ye, espeshally whin we heerd the bow, thptt I 
know is oomin' for poor Tom Byrne — ge n*<un a DkU 
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iroearie. Sure it can't be it that frightened ye out 
of Ter sinses ; its a tiling I never knew afore, for a 
body to faint for hearin' a bow." 

" Ah 1 ye may talk/' replied Larry, " about hearin* 
the bow, bud *tisn*t to say that I heerd it, bud I seen 
it wid my two eyes V* 

"Ye seen it, Larry!'* they aU inquired; " do toll 
UT what kind of a thing is it, or where was it ?** 

" Yes, seen it,** he began, ** an* a ouare thing it 
was, shure enough; an* if yez have a little patience 
111 tell yez all about it as soon as I draw my breath 
awhile — an* the fright I got 1*11 never recover the 
longest day I Kve. Well, whin I left this, I run 
around down the lane thro* the pluddough in such 
haste, as the savin* is, that if I fell I wouldn't wait to 
get up. So whin I came to Brien*8 door, I demanded 
the dinm-dash in a great hurry — an*, as I said the 
milk was cooKn*, yez may be sartin they didn't delay 
me long. After I came out, wid the dash on my 
shoulder, I begun to think of what yez tould me an* 
I goin* out of this about the evil sperits that's in the 
lane. Bedad, ses I to myself, 1*11 not go through any 
more an* the night so dark, so I mounted the style to 
go the short cut, whistlin' • The bouchal a grogha 
dhoima* to keep every bad thought out of my head. 
So I was abofut three perches from t'other style in the 
field, when I heerd a tremindous scrame down below 
at Phil Byme*s in Coolalaw, as if some poor crathur 
was stuck to the heart an' that it was the last dyin* 
shout she gave. I turned round to listen, whin 
I could hear three or four more easier ones comin' 
nearer to me, quite pitifiil like, an* after them another 
awfttl screech like the first arose by my very lug. O! 
such a shoot as it gave — 1 thought it reached the 
very skies ; it pierced my very brain in horror ; my 
teeth knocked together ; a could chill run through my 
whole body, an* I felt my knees were failin* me, as I 
stood Hke a lump of a stone in the middle of the path. 
Wid fear an' dread I was unable to rise my hand to 
my forehead to bless myself, or even to say one word, 
as the sight so terrible just by me frightened the very 
wits out of me. On lookin* down the path I was 
after oomhi* up, I saw an ould woman wid a red 
thmg Kke a iNBd-gownd about her, stannin' a few 
yarcb from me: the top of the gownd was pulled half 
way over her face, blowin' to an* fro in the win'. Her 
face bore evident marks of internal sorrow ; 'twas 
l<^i^« pal«9 An' a little wrinkled, for all the world the 
deM pictor' of ould gran*mother Poll afore she died. 
She also wore a short linsey petticoat, which reached 
only to her knees, lavin' the legs an* feet quite nakid, 
which seemed to be of great beauty intirely, which I 
suppose accounts for her nimbleness on foot, to say 
that she came from Coolalaw to there, a long mile, 
in the space of a minuet." 

" Tut, man,'* observed his father, *• *tisn't on her 
feet she travels at all ; doesn't she ride on the win'?" 

" An* what if she does?*' he continued ; ** shure she 
should walk some time; bud, anyhow, she was 
walkin' whin I seen her first, altho* she stood before 
she came up to me plump, while the blast that came 
from the nor-est nearly swep' her an* I away wid it. 
At length, bein* tired lookin* at her, tho* she held 
down her head from my gaze an* wep* to herself, I 
collected all my courage, an faced about an' purshued 
my way home, closely followed by the weepin woman, 
sobbtn* an* sighin* as if her heart would burst into 
piecea. At last I came to the style, an* just as I was 
a' top of it she gave another screech that wint through 
me. O ! my jewels, 'twas too much for me to bear ; 
down I fell at t'other side as dead as a door nail, an* 
lay there *ithout a dhuigh in me, I don't know how 
long ; but it must be agood while, for I was stone 
could wrbin I got up. Whin I recollected myself, I 
arose ao' rubbed my ^yes, an' looked round me, an' 
what abould be sittin* over^ me bud the woman still. 



cryin' away Ithout cessation, tho' not near so loud as 
at first, it was on the path I fell before her, an' 
that, I suppose, is what previnted her from goin' along 
wherever she wanted.* O ! goodness, ses I to myself, 
I'm gone forever! my ind is come, an' the bow is 
cryin' for me ; I aint long for this world — the Lord 
be marciful to me : so sayin', 1 got up, an' resolved 
to face homo, as I didn't much care what ind came 
6rst, detarmined not to die in the ditch like a baste 
anyhow. So whin I came t-o where the path divides, 
an' turned toa.st my own house, the cr^Hn' woman 
swep' by me like a blast of lightnin', screechin* an* 
scramin' as loud as ever till she wint up to Tom 
Byrne's, an' yez al) know the way I came in here ; in 
faict, such a start I never experienced since a yard 
made me a coat.*' 

" An', Larry, what way did it cry ?" they de- 
mandod. 

*• Why its loud shout seemed to be * Ullagone,' an* 
thin it used to sob * Ochone' three or four times, an* 
thin renew the loud shout agin. I never heard any- 
thing so truly sorrowful or mournful afore ; every sob 
seei ed to come from the very heart, as if she intended 
to pour her whole sowl out in grief before me.'* 

Next day the report was circulated that the bow 
had been heard all that night at the holly-hedge just 
by the said Tom Byme*s house, in the greatest grief 
imaginable. Tom himself heard it also, and, turning 
in his bed, remarked to the persons in the room with 
him that he had not long to live^ as the bow was 
crying fbr him — an omen which appeared at the 
demise of every member of his family from time im- 
memorial ; and he departed about seven o*clock the 
next evening, and was laid in the picturesque chapel- 
yard of Clonmore by his father's side, and along with 
the rest of his ancestors ; and to this day it is known 
amongst the peasantry that, though many persons in 
his immediate vicinity heard his death warning the 
night before his departure, none were favoured with 
a sight of the dire apparition bat the said Larry 
Doyle. 
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* It is the prevailinff notion ftroonifst the country people, that 
all invisible wanderers <m this earth have a certain district 
p<rfnted out to them to remdn on ; and, should any person b« 
found before them on the path in ttieir progrMS, they are obliged 
to remain till sooh time as they find it onoocnpied again, aa 
they cannot deviate fy-om their course one inch. Heoce the 
protracted delay of the banshee with Larry recorded above. 



SONG 

OP TQK CAVTIVB cniK# THB BVKNINO BBPOBB BIS DBATR. 

My home is o'er the graen sea wave* 

The wide, the fkr, the free. 
And dearer fkr its darkest cave 

Than fetCer'd pomp to me. / 

My heart, my hope was ever there. 

Within that rugged dell. 
That Mw my struggle of despair. 

That h ard my last fkreweU. 
Fetters that^ ere they stamp'd me slave. 

Were dappled in my gore, 
Mow dank the dirge of many a brave 

Free heart that throbs no more. 
And here am I a lonely thing. 

The only joy I know, 
Amid my torturing to sing 

Defiance to the foe. 
To-morrow's dawn decides my fitte, 

And ends this slavish spell { 
To all on earth T love or hate 

A loug, a last farewell. 

W. H K. 
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Paintings in Herculanectm ahd PoMPEn 

There i» nothiug like Uerculaneum and Pompeii in 
all the world I If nothing but one street of an 
ancient city had been excavated, the interest would be 
immense ; but all the objects of daily use in the 
domestic life of the Romans were found in these stret>ts, 
and every year is adding more 1 For ourselves, we 
found incessant interest in the paintings of the 
museum, taken from these walls— -more, indeed, than 
elsewhere, besides the progress of that first of arts, 
so exactly ascertained, and the branches in which it 
was orifi^inally defective are excellently exposed. The 
figure drawing is sometimes admirable — wonderful ! 
in other pieces it is false and faulty. The expression 
is often marvellous — the grouping not seldom well 
conceived, aud the story, of course, well told. One 
has only to study the iEsch^lus, and a female figure 
sacrificing to Melpomene ; either of the Medeas ; the 
Perseus liberating Andromeda; the discovery of 
Orestes by Electra; to be satisfied on this head. 
The attitude of the Medea, in fiill front of the specta- 
tor, with the two children in the background, is 
i .comparable, and fit for the study of a Siddons. The 
sacrifice of Iphigenia is finely conceived. Then there 
are some pretty fancies : Cupid fixing an earring 
into a ladv s ear; or putting his head into the helmet of 
Mars — who has removed it, as an embarrassing arti- 
cle of dress, during a little colloquy with Venus. The 
sale of Loves, of which there is a cageful, was an 
early discovery in Herculaneum. A ^male seller of 
that mischievous sort of poultry is taking one out by 
the wings, for the choice or approval of a lady pur- 
chaser. The representation of common objects iden- 
tifies thom as our own. The napkin-press ; the hooped 
frame for airing clothes over charcoal ; the caraffes 
for water; the inkstand; the trussed fowls ; the fish 
of to-day's market ; the triglia or red mullet, in all its 
flesh pink colour: the h^ge-birds; .the Etruscan 
vases, painted into ornaments. There is no end to 
t'lese things ! A concert, in which one party plays 
the harp, another blows the double-flute, and a third 
signs irom musical notation on a sheet held in the 
hand. How well they painted water I There is the 
head of Medusa, of wliich the reflection is seen in the 
sea below — Blackwood. 

Wedding Rings The custom of wearing the 

wedding ring on the fourth finder of the left hand 
arose from a belief, which anciently prevailed, (though 
the opinion has been justly exploded by the anatomists 
of modern times,) that a small artery ran from this 
finger to the heart. 

Ginger Beer This, when well made, is an 

agreeable as well as a wholesome beverage. The 
subjoined receipt for producing it in high perfection 
may may be found useful: — Take 1| 07. of ginger, 
well bruised, one ounce of cream of tartar and 
one pound of white sugar; put these ingredients 
into an earthen vessel, and pour upon them a gallon 
of boiling water ; when cold, add a table-spoonful of 
yeast, and let the whole stand till next morning ; then 
skin it, bottle it, and keep it three days in a cool place 
before you drink it. Be sure to use good sound 
corks, aud secure them with twine or wire. 

To PREPARE A Luminous Bottle A vial of 

clear white glass of long form should be chosen, and 
some fine olive-oil heated to ebullition in another 
vessel. A bit of phosphorus, the size of a pea, should 
bo thrown in when the vial is one third filled. The vial 
must now be carefully corked, aud when it is to bo 
used must be unstopped, to admit the external air, 
and closed again. The empty space of the vial will 
then appear luminous, and give as much light as a 
dull ordinary lamp. In cold weather the bottle 
should be warmed m the hands before the stoppei is 
emoved. A vial thus prepared may be used every 
ight for several months. 



THE SHULER'S TALE. 
Taking my customary evening walk, about a month 
ago, into the country, I strolled far beyond my 
usual bounds, captivated by the aspect of all around 
me. The evening was clear and mild, and the 
glorious announcer of day, sinking into the bosom of 
the west, shed a soft ruddy light on the scene before 
me. Suddenly a huge black cloud covered the face 
of the sky ; a flash of lightning darted across my 
eyes, and I was stunned by a terrific peal of thunder. 
Immediately, torrents of rain burst from the clouds, 
deluging the ground in every direction. Confused 
and blinded, by the thunder and lightning, and 
drenched with rain, I found a welcome shelter in a 
public 'house by the road-side. On entering I saw, 
seated on a bench by the fire, an old-looking person- 
age, whom I at once recognised as one of those cha- 
racters too often seen in Irelandy denominated 
** Shulers.** He was a tall heavy-looking oldJpMi, 
apparently about sixty, with a large swoU«€&oe, 
that bore evident marks of close acquaintanceship. 
with the bottle — heavy -grey eyes, which, though|B" 
their only expression seemed to be vulgar hunio]^ 
nevertheless, sometimes shone with something 
intellect. His nose was large and hooked, and 
mouth was fenced with a set of firm regular 
Ho, certainly, must have been onoe good-lookl^ 
but dissipation had gone far to mar nature's work. 
Ho was dressed in an old pair of trowsers, whii 
might have been grey at one time, but now boi 
very close resemblance to an antiquated pair of 
lequin's pantaloons, so spangled were they with 
patches of all colours in the rainbow ; a faded blue 
waistcoat, and an old soldier's watchcoat, bound firmly 
round the waist. 

*• Ha ! young sir, the storm has caught you !" said 
he, as I entered ; ** you've got a sound drenching." 

" Yes, my good friend," answered I ; '* I'm wet to 
the skin." 

" Ah ! you'll find the fire more pleasant on that 
account ; I never like it so well as when I'm half dead 
with the cold. Oh! there's lightning !" he continued, 
as a flash illumined the room, followed by a peal of 
thunder that seemed to shake the house to its founda- 
tion. *• How the thunder roars I — 'twas iust such 
another night as this — just such another night — " 

"What was such another night?" I asked, sur- 

Srised at the sudden change in his manner. '* What 
o you mean ?" 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing," he answered ; " I was 
merely thinking of old times." 

" Ay, but something particular must have been 
brought to your recollection by to-night's storm." 

" Well, then, to-night's storm aoes recall sad 
events to my memory ; and, as it apj>ears the storm 
won't abate for some time, aud, as your curiosity is 
excited, I'll relate them to you ; but I'm — I'm rather 
tliirsty." 

Taking the hint, I ordered in some drink, and he 
thus began — 

** As it would be tedious and uninteresting to ^ve 
any long detail of my early life ; it will be sufiicient 
to inform you, that I was the son of a poor man, who, 
on the death of my mother, thought lit to give me a 
good education ; and who, by the time I arrived at 
my eighteenth year, was pleased to depart from tiiifl 
wicked world, leaving me aloue^^4j[V'j^ndant 
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k. After his death, I g^alhored together what little 
means he had left roe: being master of as many pounds 
as years, I soon fell into bad company. In a short 
time I found myself eased of my money, and no other 
resource being left, I listed. After being six months 
R soldier, it was th^nght fit — for my good conduct — 
that I should depart from my regiment, with all due 
ceremony, to the tune of a certain well-known march. 
In fine, I was ' drummed out.* Being now quite an 
outcast, avoiding, and avoided by, all my former 
acquaint anee«, I determined to live by my wits. I 
•oon became a well-known character in nearly all the 
villager and farmers' houses in Ireland. I became 
Fairy-man, Prophesy-man, and Shanahie ; cured 
cattle, drove off fcad spirits, related prophecies, an^ 
was accounted an excellent chronicler of ancient 
events. The village of I visited more fre- 
quently than any other. Here, at farmer M'Daniel's, 
I spent whole nights relating old prophecies and 
legends, to all the young men and women of the 
village. Amongst those who usually assembled to 
hear me, was Mark Mahon, a young farmer. He 
was a fine manly fellow, of about twenty-three years 
of age; owner of a small farm, the support of himself 
and mother; and, being a steady, sober young man, 
was courted by many a father for miles around ; but 
Mark was afiianced to the widow Kavanagh's hand- 
some daughter, Mary. Now my story comes to a 
point : A little before the time I speak of, a person of 
the name of Dalton had settled near the village, 
having purchased some land and a handsome country 
house. He was rich, and made proposals to Mary 
Kavanagh, but was rejected. He swore that she 
should be his by fair means or foul. Mahon and 
Alary were to be married in a fortnight's time, and I 
was forced, by Mark, to remain in the village till the 
wedding-day. Walking about the country one eve- 
nSnop, I lay down by the side of a hedge to rest myself. 
Suddenly I heard a slight rustling at the other side 
of the hedge, and two persons began to converse 
ea^^ly ; I recognised the voices — they were those of 
Dalton and his servant. 

** • Well,' said the former, * every preparation is 
made.' 

•• • Yes, sir,' answered the servant, * I've done all 
you told me j but really I'd advise you to think twice 
on't — ^that Mark Mahon is a dangerous fellow, 
and — * 

" • Rascal !* cried Dalton, * do you mean to dic- 
tate to me ?' 

*^ At the name of Mahon, I drew near to hear 
them more distinctly. 

*• • Very well, sir,' answered the servant, * I've 
done all as yon directed. I've sent her a letter, 
gigncnl * A Friend,' asking a few minutes' interview 
in the garden behind her own house, between nine and 
ten o'clock. And now, sir, the rest is left to your- 
self.* 

*• « Now, Mary,' muttered Dalton, * revenge is 
mine.' 

•• ' Not so fast, my good friend,' said I, and rose to 
return to the village. I had scarcely proceeded half- 
way, when the ram began to fall in torrents, obliging 
me to turn into a house on the roadside. It was one 
of those denominated * sheebeen- houses.* Being hailed 
by name from within, I entered, and was immediately 
pressed on all sides to drink ; I sat down, and soon 
began to mingle in the mirth, the fiery liquor washing 
away all recollection of what had passed. It was 
ahont half-past nine when I reeled out pei*fectly 
intoxicated. Oh ! when I recollect that night, and 
the evils which my accursed folly had caused, it dis- 
tracts me 1 The thunder rolled fiercely, and the 
lagh^ning^ in frequent flashes, darted across me, as I 
stareered along, singing some ribald song in drun- 
ken humour. As I turned an angle of the road, I 
received a bmart tap on the shoulder, and looking 



round, beheld Mark Malion ! Like a thimder-clap, 
the whole of what I had heard near the lu'dgo rushed 
to my mind, and I was sobered in an iustant! 

** * Mark 1 Mark !' shrieked I, horror-stricken at 
the danger of Mary, 'is that you? — tell me for 
goodness sake, what's the hour?* 

** * What's the matter, man?' asked he, surprised. 
* You look as pale as a ghost ! Its just half-past 
nine.' 

" * Oh ! run, nm ! Mary ! Mary !' 

*' * Ha! what of her ?' he asked. * Quick, what of 
her ? What mean your frighted looks?' 

" * As you love her, ask no more, but follow me.* 

" We ran, with the speed of lightning, towards the 
garden behind Mary's house. Just as we arrived 
within a yard of the fence, our ears were assailed by 
a loud shriek, and breaking through the hedge, we 
heard a man exclaim, "gag her!'* In an instant he 
was stretched by a blow from the blackthorn of 
Mark, who immediately attacked the second, Dal- 
ton. I was rushing towards Mary, who had fainted, 
when I was stopped by a report o^ a pistol. I looked 1 
I saw Mahon leap into tno air with a convulsive 
hiccup, and fall dead at my feet ! How can I des- 
cribe the rest? Dalton fled the country, and was 
never seen after — Mary died of a broken heart — her 
poor mother didn't long survive her; and Mark's 
mother — when she heard of her son's murder, she 
fainted, became delirious, and died next day. And I — 
I was the cause of all this ! You wonder,* continued 
he, " why, after this, I still drink ? I doit to drown 
me in oblivion — to keep me from going mad ! But 
see ! the Aveather has cleared up, I suppose you'll 
return. Well, God bless you !" 

** Intemperance !" sighed I, as I turned away, 
** thou art, indeed, a curse 1" 

D. H. 

Nature and Art. — Cecco m?)intained that nature 
was more potent than art. Dante asserted the 
contrary. To prove this principle, the great Italian 
bard referred to his cat, wnich, by repeated practice, 
he had taught to hold a candle in its paw while he 
supped or read. Cecco desired to witness the expe- 
riment, and came not unprepared for his purpose. 
When Dante's cat was performing its part, Cecco, 
lifting up the lid of a pot which he filled with mice, 
the creature of art instantly shewed the weakness of 
a talent merely acquired, and dropping the candle, 
flew on the mice with all its instinctive propensity. 
Dante was himself disconcerted, and it was adjudged 
that the advocate for the occult principle of native 
faculties had gained his case 1 

Uncertainty of the Seasons. — The seasons 
are a mixture of regularity and chance. They are 
regular enough to authorise expectation, whilst their 
being in a considerable degree irregular, induces, on 
the part of the culitvators of the soil, a necessity for 
personal attendance, for activity, vigilance, precau- 
tion. It is this necessity which creates farmers ; 
which divides*the profit of the soil between the owner 
and occupier ; which, by requiring expedients, by 
increasing employment, and by rewardmg expendi- 
ture, promotes agricultural arts and agricintural life, 
of all modes of life the best, being the most conducive 
to health, to virtue, to enjoyment. I believe it to be 
founded in fact, (observes Paley,) that where the soil 
is the most fruitful, and the seasons the most constant, 
there the condition of the cultivators of the earth is 
the most depressed. Uncertainty, therefore, has 
its use, even to those who complain of it the most 
Seasons of scarcity themselves are not without their 
advantages. They call forth new exertions ; they 
set contrivance and ingenuity at work ; they give 
birth to improvements in agriculture and economy ; 
they promote the investigation and manufemeut of 
public resources. Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

For some time past the Lords of the Admiralty 
have had the project in contemplation of establishing 
semaphores from Portsmouth to Plymouth, Falmouth, 
and tne Land's -end, as it very often happens that ships 
cannot make the British diannel, and are obliged to 
run up the Bristol or the St. George's channel for 
safety, and their arrival off the coast b not known to 
the merchants until they hare put into port. A 

fovemment survey is now being made under the 
irection of experienced engineers to carry the line on 
to the Land*s-end, and to fix the points most eligible for 
the erection of telegraphs, a report of which will be 
laid before parliament when it assembles in February 
next. At present tlie deficiency is felt daily by the 
Admiralty Board, as there is but one line, and that 
only to Portsmouth ; the stations ef which are as 
follows:— 1st, the Admiralty, Whitehall ; 2nd, Chelsea 
Hospital; 3rd, Putney ; 4th, Ringston-upon- Thames; 
5th,£8her; 6th,Cobham; 7th, Guildford; Sth,Godal. 
mirig; 9th, Haslemere; 10th, Medhurst; 11th, 
Beacon-hill; 12th, Compton-downs; Idth, Portsdown- 
hill ; and 14th, Portsmouth ; the whole of which are 
under the command of lieutenants of the Roval Navy. 
Intelligence and orders for the sailing of ships of war 
from Portsmouth can be thus communicated by the 
Admiralty, and vice versa, in three minutes and a half, 
from one end of the line to the other, should the 
weather be clear. As soon as the signal is made, it 
is instantly answered bv the next one, and so on until 
it has gone the whole Ime, when another is made, till 
the whole communication is despatched from the cliief 
ofiice to the officer in command, who communicates it 
to the admiral on the station. The contemplated line 
to the Land's-end will pass through Truro, ralmouth, 
and Plymouth, Gosport and Portsmouth, thereby 
embracing the whole of the Englbh channel. A des- 
patch from one end to the other is expected to be 
made in nine or ten minutes, the distance Doing rather 
better than 290 miles. It is also in contemplation to 
establish a line from Holyhead, to Pembroke, Bristol, 
and Liverpool. The only line at present to Dover 
and the Downs is by Watson's telegraph at London- 
bridge but not through the Admiralty, who are 
indebted to this for their intelligence of arrivals of 
ships of war in the Downs. A line to Hull and 
Harwich is much wanted. On the continent telegraphs 
have been established for the last eighty years, but 
particularly in France, to whom we are indebted for 
invention. The French government have lines of 
communication from every port and large town 
throughout the kingdom. From Calais, Dunkirk, 
Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, Caen, Brest, Nantes, 
Bochefort, LaRochelle, T Orient, Bordeaux, Bavonne, 
in the north and west ; Perpignan, Marseilles, Toulon, 
Antibes, &c., in the Mediterranean, Montpelier, Aix, 
Grenoble, Avignon, Lyons, Dijon, on to Paris, Metz, 
and all the fortified towns on the borders of German v; 
Lille, Valenciennes, Douai, Cambrai, and the 
frontiers of Belgium ; so that in case of emeutes, or 
the advance of any foreign power, the arrival of 
vessels, &c., is immediately communicated to the 
Admiralty at Paris, who is daily made acquainted 
with whatever is stirring from one end of the country 
to the other. In Algeria the French have also estab- 
lished a regular line of telegraphs from Algiers to 
Bona all along the coast to Constan'ine, and through 
the interior, in case of a sudden attack by the Arabs 
under Abd-el-Kader. In Spain there is a line of 
telegraphs from Cadiz, Puerata Santa Maria, Seville, 
to Madrid ; from Algesiras, opposite Gibraltar, 
Malaga, Carthagena, Barcelona, in the Mediter- 
ranean, Corunna, Vigo, Bilboa, Icc, in the north-west 
of Biscay, along the frontiers of France, to Catalonia, 
and the principal towns of the capital. The same in 
Portugal, Belgium, HoUand, Prussia, Russia, and 



Austria, there are lines from one end to the other, 
from Trieste and Venice in the Adriatic to Vieans 
and the Baltic. England is the only country where 
telegraphs are scarcely used, although so surrounded 
by her commerce. Should this plan of the Board of 
Admiralty be carried into affect, it will prove highly 
beneficial to the merchants for early intelligence tod 
to the shipping for assistance. 

THE DEAD BELL. 
In the gloom of the nifflit to the waking ear 

How sad is the toU of the beU— 
It creeps to the heart with a slck'ning fear. 
It whispers of something so dismally drear. 
Of Joy crushed by sorrow, the earth and the bier, 

In its creali and its mourning swell : 
'Mid the wind and the silence it seems to groan 

Ding-dong ; dead and gone I 
And the moon peeps in, with a sickly leer. 

Like a lamp in a lonely tomb— 
And the dull cold things in the chamber wear 
A fHgid and death-like nightly gear, 
And the weary hours tenfold appear 

In their crawling on in the f loom ; 
While the b 11 sings sullenly, dully on, 

Dlng^-dong ( dead and gone ! 
Oh I that midnight hour, and that waking time ! 

Bow they busy themselves with frte — 
And bear in the heart every lurking crime. 
From the fsr — Aur depths of long past time ; 
Then deeper, and gloomio* stfll, is the chime 

Of the beU, in that waking state ; 
And there's horror of death in its wailing tone^ 

Ding — dong ; dead and gone I 
*Tis an awesome sound to the guilty soul. 

For it howls like a roloe from the grave — 
And the reeking blade and the poisoned bowl. 
And the traitor-plot, and the perjured scn^, 
Liko bidden things, appear at the toll. 

To torture the passive slave ; 
For there's warning and gloom in that worldleM moan. 

Ding — dong ; dead and gone ! 
And the mother hears with a boding start. 

And she mutters an anxious pray'r — 
As she strains her babe to her iMating heart. 
And weeps, with a mother's dread to part ; 
Oh, Ood ! avert the death-winged dart; 

Fool I — 'tis punishment to spare— 
For the time must come, and the chant go on. 

Ding— dcMig ; d«sd and gone ! 
And the doomed one hears it within his cell. 

And he sickens with gasping dread ; 
He cannot pray with that hideous bell. 
It strikes down his thoughts with an icy spell. 
And it roars out a doom, and a death, and a hell ! 

Ho ! — tug not the rope 'til he's dead; 
Let it sing forth its dirge when the deed is done. 

Ding— ^ong; dead and gone! 
Aad the miser, upon his flock-bed cold. 

Hears the dull, unearthly knell -^ 
And he rises to gloat o'er his horded gold. 
Grown In his avarice wildly bold. 
For often he thinks he had heard it tdd. 

That thieves love the noise of the bell ; [crooei, 

And he glares thro* the (^oom towards the singing 

IMng— dong; dead and- gone I 
Ha ! — the high winds sweep with the sounds alotig; 

Mingling thehr piercing shriek- 
Now hoarse, now yell'd. is the ellUh song — 
Now hushed to a whisper, now ftercely strong— 
Now smothered the boisterous storm amoug — 

Now querulous low, and weak ; 
But, true to its plaint, it still moans on. 

Ding — dong ; dead and gone ! J. T C 

Ths Htdrangba. — Turf ashes, or slill more, the 
ashes of the Norway spruce, applied to the roots of 
the hydrangea, wiU produce the fine blue colour i 
times observed on the flower8| of t' 
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MAXIMS. 
Tbej who employ their time the worst, are gene- 
nJly the first to complain of its brevity. As they 
constime so much in dressing^, in eating and drinking, 
In sleeping, in foolish chitchat with their companions, 
in resolving what they will do, although too often 
they neglect those praise- worthy resolations, it is no 
wonder that when the hours of business or amuse- 
ment are at hand, they ^uld not have tioie to 
attend to either. 

Incivility is not so much one vice as the effect of 
many; it proceeds from stupid vanity, from igno- 
rance of real duties, from contempt, and from 
jealousy. 

Men are more anxious to secure pleasure than 
happiness ; and in the search, the latter is genendly 
sacrificed to the former. 

Pernicious sayings which have passed current as 
being^ excellent, are worse even than bad actions. 
Unbridled passions give rise to wicked deeds ; but 
evil sayings corrupt reason itself, and leave no hope 
of amendment. 

In early life the foolish man is apt to wish that his 
ancestors had been wiser than they were. At thirty 
years of aee be begins to suspect he is not over- 
stocked with knowledge; at forty he knows it, and 
resolves upon obtainmff information, that he may 
pass respectably through the thorny path of life ; at 
fifty he reproaches himself with delay, and determines 
that he really will execute his good designs ; at sixty 
his resolutions are shaken, and he dies, wishing that 
his children may be wiser than himself. 

That man who will commit an act of injustice for 
another in order to obtain his protection, makes him- 
self a slave. As soon as he has suffered himself to be 
made a tool to accomplish a criminal action, he shuts 
the door to every honourable employment. You can- 
not stop after having once allowed yourself to be 
degradmgly instrumental in another's service. By 
a steady refusal to act ui\justly when first solicited, 
you may obtain even the esteem of the man who asks 
your assistance ; but should you consent to commit 
the first wicked action, you must be at his beck to do 
a second and a third, and, in short, you become his 
slave. Every body ridicules the scruples of a rogue. 
Calumny is a monster bom without eyes and with- 
out ears, but it has a hundred tongues, and bawls 
forth what it neither sees nor understands. 

Do not confound true courage with that ferocious 
conduct which is always ready to pick a auarrel and 
to fight. In what does this mistaken view of the 
rules of good society consist ? In the most extrava- 
gant and barbarous opinion which ever entered into 
the human mind — viz., that all the duties of life are 
supplied by what is called in fashionable cant, bravery. 
That a man is neither a rogue, wretch, nor calumnia- 
tor, but that he is polite and of gentlemanly habits 
when he is ready to defend himself, and, in short, is 
never to be condemned, provided he can kill his man 
in a duel, is a most extraordinary opinion ! 

The most disagreeable man m company, and the 
most tedious reciter of stories, believe themselves 
rery amusing companions. 

Every thing which elevates man in the world, as 
riches, power, or authojity, is apt to make him more 
attached to his own sentiments. As he is seldom told 
of his errors, he b accustomed to believe that he does 
not possess any : and should any person presume to 
acquaint bim with the truth, he is both surprised and 
offended at what he considers liberty, and oe goes on 
wilfolly bUndfbld in his obstfaiacy. 

CuKK TOR STiNGs.^Take a leaf or two of the 
broad lemved plantain (planiago major) and bruise it, 
by rubbing it on the part stung, and in ten minutes' 
rubbing, or le8s,all the pain and iiSlammation will cease. 



THE CLOSE OF DAY. 
How tedious seems the approach of the close of day 
to the empty being, who. Knowing not what to do 
with himself, is glad to see the termination of the day 
which has appeared so long, and already tormeuts 
himself with thinking how he shall employ the suc- 
ceeding one. It is sweet to the industrious artisan, 
who, fSter employing the entire day in lai>onr, joyfully 
hails the moment when he can return to his home. 
There he meets the tender objects of his love ; sups 
with appetite, and sleeps in peace, without caring 
for the morrow ; whose occupations will be those of 
to-day, and which, after toil, will also bring to him 
the same ei\joyments. How sad is the close of day 
to that pale and wasted being, who moves along 
unconscious where he goes, easting around him 
gloomy and ferooioua looks. Whence does he come ? 
From a gaming-house, where he lost the little he 
possessed — where he has seen swallowed up in five 
minutes the fruits of many days* labour. The day 
closes in a thousand different ways to a man according 
to the uses he has made of it. 



Hatching Fish The Chinese have a method of 

hatching the spawn offish, and thus protecting it from 
those accidents which ordhiarily destroy so large a 
portion of it. The fishermen collect with care on the 
margin and surface of waters all those gelatinous 
masses which contain the spawn of fish. After they 
have found a sufficient quantity, they fill with it the 
shell of a fresh hen-egg, which they have previously 
emptied, stop up the hole, and put it under a sitting 
fowl. At the expiration of a certain number of days 
they break the shell in water warmed by the smi. 
The young fry are presently hatched, and are kept in 
pure fresh water till they are large enough to be 
thrown into the pond with the old fish. The sale of 
spawn for this purpose forms an important branch of 
the trade in China. In this, as in some other matters, 
we may prehaps take some useful lessons from the 
Chinese. The destruction of the spawn of fish by 
troll nets threatens the existence of the fishery on 
many parts of our coasts. While so much care is 
taken for the preservation of g^me, some care 
ought to be bestowed on the preservation of fish. 

Curious Properties of Flowers The seed 

vessel of the ImpatierUj or touch-me-not, consists of 
five divisions ; each of tiiese, when the seed is ripe, on 
being touched, suddenly folds itself into a spiral 
form, leaps from the stalk, and disperses the seed to 
a great oistanee by its elasticity. The capsule of 
the geranium, and the beard of wild oats, are twisted 
for a similar purpose, and' dislodge their seeds on 
wet days when the ground is best fitted to recdve 
them. Hence one of these, with its adhering capsule 
or beard fixed on a stand, serves the purpose of an 
hydrometer, twisting itself more or less, according to 
the moisture of the air. 

Conversation When five or six men are toge- 
ther, it is curious to observe the anxiety of every one 
to speak. No one wishes to hear — all be desires is 
an auditor. Rather than defer telling their respective 
stories, they frequently all speak at the same time. 
Every one has a subject of his own that he wishes to 
introduce; therefore he is miserable till he has an 
opportunity to drag it in. One is desirous to discuss 
some religions subject ; another would engage in a 
political diouisition. One would talk of the price of 
stocks ; and another would expatiate on the merits of 
a favourite horse. The glass circulates, and the 
confusion becomes general. The Tower of Babel 
would be an excellent sign for a modem tavern. 

The MiND.—It is with the diseases of the mind, 
as with those of the body ; we are half dead before 
we understand our disorder, and half cured when 
we do. 
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AusTRALTA — A kind AVexford Correspondent has 
furnished the Editor of the Dublin Journal with 
a copy of the Port Philip Gazette of May 18, 1842, 
which contains a report of an excellent address 
against the vice of Drunkennens, delivered by Judge 
Willis from the Bench of the Snprenae Court of that 
colony, to a jury, on the 16th of that month. Our 
Correspondent also communicates the gratifying fact, 
that "a letter from a friend in Melbourne states, 
that the cause of Temperance and Teetotalism is 
progressing gradually in that colony of drunkenness ; 
there being at the time he wrote (June last) a 
Temperance Society, and also a Teetotal one." 

Judge Willis, in the course of his address, made 

the following admirable observations : " We live in 

a colony, gentlemen, where the eflfects of the unre- 
strained use of ardent spirits have been for a long 
time too evident : we know that they produce in 
almost every one a high opinion of his own merit ; 
that they blow the latent sparks of pride into flame, 
and therefore destroy all voluntary submission; 
that they put an end to subordination, and raise 
every man in his own opiuion to an equality with his 
master, or his governor ; that they repress all that 
awe by which men are restrained within the limits of 
their proper spheres, and incite the drunkard to press 
upon the man who stands before him and occupies 
that place, which the sudden elevation bestowed by 
drnnkenness makes the inebriate think himself more 
worthy to fill. Ungovemed pride is the parent, and 
reckless daring is tne fosterer of resentment ; and 
this is the reason why men are almost always inclined 
in their drunken debauches to strife and bloodshed ; 
they then think more highly of their own merit, and 
therefore more readily condude themselves injured ; 
they are wholly divested of fear, insensible of pre- 
sent danger, and, therefore, thoughtless of future 
punishment : what then can hinder them from express • 
mg their resentment with the most oflensive freedom, 
or pursuing their revenge with the most daring 
violence? Thus, characters are maligned, quarrels 
take place, and sometimes lives are lost at a time 
when those who set them to hazard are without con- 
sciousness of their value — without sense of the laws 
which they violate — and without regard to any 
motives but the immediate influence of rage and 
malice. When we consider these effects of drunken- 
ness, it can be no wonder if the magistrate sometimes 
finds himself resisted, if not overcome, by a drunken 
brawler, followed not unfrequently by a multitude 
united against all constituted authority, and thus 
united by general debauchery. Government subsists 
upon reverence, and what reverence can be paid to 
the law by a man, or any crowd of men, each of 
whom is exalted, by the enchantment of intoxicating , 
spirits, to the independence of a monarch, the wis- ! 
dom of a legislator, and the intrepidity of a hero — j 
who deems those laws oppressive which oppose the ; 
execution of his present intentions, and considers ' 
every magistrate as his persecutor and enemy ? I 
attribute it to drunkenness in a great degree that the 
laws are so much neglected and defied among the 
lower orders in this community -tr and this neglect, 
this defiance of the laws, without doubt, produces 
insults and robberies. It is happy that men who are 
thus inclined to mischief are on many occasions pre- 
served from the hand of the executioner by the very 
means which exposed them to it, and that palsies 
either disable them from pursuing their villanies, or 
fevers put an end to their existence. Public happi- 



I ncss must bear a stated proportion of public virtue > 
this mutual trust is the cement of society, and no 
' man can be trusted but as he is reputed honest. To 
I promote confidence is the tendency of all laws. When 
I the ties of morality are enforced by penal sanctions, 
men are more afraid to violate them, and therefore 
are trusted with less danger ; but when they no longer 
, fear the law, thev are to be restrained only by their 
I consciences ; and where is the conscience of an habi- 
I tual drunkard ? Thos drunkennesa destroys authority, 
( renders all property insecure, and overspreads tire 
j whole community with confusion. That man who, 
I before he tasted ardent spirits, contributed every day, 
I by honest labour, to the nappiness or convenionce of 
j life— who supported his family in decent plenty, and 
j was himself at ease, becomes at once miserable and 
I wicked— is detested as a nuisance to the community, 
I and hunted by the officers of justice. Nor has society 
' now anything to wish for regarding him but that by 
bis speedy destruction the security of the traveller 
I may be restored, property may remain in safety, and 
' the tranouillity of the night be free from the alarms 
j of the robber and the murderer." 



I PROFESSOR WILSON'S SKETCH OF A 
I DRUNKARD. 

I Drunkard, stand forward, that we may have a look 
I at you, and draw your picture. There he stands I 
j The mouth of a drunkard, you may observe, contracts 
' a singularly sensitive appearance-1-seemingly red and 
I rawish ; and he is perpetually licking or smacking his 
' lips, as if his palate was ciry and adust. His is a 
thirst that water will not quench. He might as well 
drink air. His whole being burns for a dram. The 
whole world is contracted into a caulker. He would 
sell his soul in such extremity, were the black bottle 
denied him, for a gulp. Not to save his soul from 
eternal fire would he, or rather could he, if let alone 
with it, refrain from pulling out the plug, and sucking 
away at destruction. What a snout he turns up to 
the morning air I inflamed, pimpled, snubby, and 
snorty, and with a nob at the end on*t like one carved 
out of a stick by the knife of a schoolboy—rough and 
hot to the very eye — a nose which, rather than pull, 
you would submit even to be in some degree insultei 
A perpetual cold harasses and exhausts him, and a 
perpetual expectoration. How his hand trembles! 
It is an effort even to sign his name ; one of his sides 
is certainly not by any means as sound as the other : 
there has been a touch of palsy there, and the next 
hint will draw down his chin to his collar-bone, and 
convert him, a month before dissolution, into a 
slavering idiot. There is no occupation, small or great, 
insignificant or important, to which he can turn for 
any length of time, his hand, his heart, or his head. 



Cure for Chilblains — Take of ammonia cgum 
half an ounce, with as little water as possible ; 
reduce it into a smooth pulp ; then add, of extract of 
hemlock half an ounce, and of strong mercurial 
ointment three drachms ; the whole to be well mixed 
together. When used, it should be spread on soft 
leather. For the cure of recent chilblains, and for 
their prevention, this plaster is infallible. It does not 
require to be changed oftener than once a week. 

To Extract Grease from Woollen Cloth. 
One pound of pipe-clay, half-an-ounce of spirits of 
wine, the juice of one lemon, a quarter of a pint of 
ox-gall, half-an-ounce of spirits of turpentine, and 
one ounce of cream of tartar, mixed together ; cover 
the grease spot with a little of this, and brush it off 
with water ; if this composition gets hard, soften it 
with any of the above named liquids. 
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CORAL. 
The exarainatioa of a coral reof, during the 
different stages of one tide, is particularly interest* 
ing. "When the tide has left it for some time it 
becomes dry, and appears to be a compact rock, 
exceedingly hard and ragged : as the sea rises, and 
the wares beg^n to wash over it, the coral worms 
protrude themselves from holes which were before 
invisible. These animals are of a great variety of 
shapes and sizes, and in such prodigious numbers, 
that, in a short time, the whole surface of the rock 
appears to be alivo and in motion. The most com- 
mon worm is in the form of a star, with arms from 
four to six inches long, which are moved about in 
rapid motion, in all directions, probably to catch 
food. Others are so sluggish, that they may be mis- 
taken for pieces of the rock, are generally of a dark 
colour, and from four to iive inches long, and two or 
three round. When coral is broken, about high- 
water mark, it is a solid hard stone, but if any part 
of it be detached at a spot which the tide reaches 
every day, it is found to be full of worms of different 
lengths and colours, some being as fine as a thread, 
and several feet long, of a bright yellow colour ; 
others resemble snails, and some are not unlike lob- 
sters in shape, but soft, and not above two inches 
long. 

1 he growth of coral appears to «ease where the 
worm is no longer exposed to the washing of the 
sea. Thus a reef rises in the form of a cauliflower, 
till its top has gained the level of the highest tide, 
above wl.ich the worm has no power to advance, and 
the reef, of course, no longer extends itself upwards. 
The other parts, in succession, reach the surface, 
and there stop, forming in time a level field, with 
steep sides all round. The reef, however, continually 
increases, and being preventwl from goin^ higher, 
extends itself laterally in all directions ; but this 
growth being as rapid at the upper edge as it is 
lower down, the steepness of the face of the reof is 
still preserved. These are the circumstances which 
render coral reefs so dangerous in navigation ; for, 
in the first place, they are seldom seen above the 
water — and, in the next place, their sides are so 
steep, that a ship's bow may strike against a rock 
before any change of soundings has given warning of 
the danger. 

It appears that the accumulation of habitations 
thus formed by these apparently insignificant tribe of 
animals, sometimes attam to an immense extent, and 
constitute in part the bases of many islands within the 
China seas, and in the Pacific ocean. Thus to rear a 
stupendous fabric from the very depths of the ocean 
and some feet above its surface, is a task which 
might well appal the most powerful and civilised 
nations. And yet it is performed with ease by an 
insect, small, and to all appearances helpless and 
contemptible. Here, therefore, we meet with an- 
other of the numerous instances which natural history 
affords ns, of the infinite wisdom which has planned 
the umrersal creation, and watched^ over the for- 
mation of every one of the parts of this truly stupen- 
dous whole. In preparing their own habitations, 
insecrts prepare a future abode for man. When the 
coral reef is once raised above the reach of the tide, 
and is thus secured from the inroads of the sea, the 
insect leaves its labours in this direction, and now 
extends the immense mass it has raised laterally. 
Sea- weeds are thrown upon the bare and barren mass, 
which decaying, and aided soon after by biterns, 
form the ground-work of future vegetation. Mosses 
succeed, birds are attracted ; manure and seeds are 
brought at the same time, andby the same individuals. 



and, at length, in proooss of time, a bed of vegetable 
mould is formed, which is capable of producing 
larger plants. This simple process seems to be that 
which the ever active causes that spread fertility 
and life throughout tlie earth employ to enlarge the 
land, and to prepare a place upon which man may fix 
his residence. 



Invisible- Visible Inks. — If letters be traced on 
paper with muriate of cobalt^ the writing is invisible; 
and by holding it before the fire, the characters 
speedily assume a green colour, which again disap- 
pear as the paper cools. The writing made with 
this ink may, therefore, at pleasure be made visible 
or invisible, by alternately warming and cooling the 
paper, if care be taken not to expose it to a greater 
degree of heat than is necessary to make the invisible 
writing legible. This experiment is rendered more 
amusing, by drawing the trunk and branches of a 
tree in the usual manner, and tracing the leaves with 
sympathetic ink. The tree appears leafless till the 
paper is heated, when it suddenly becomes covered 
with a beautiful foliage. The sympathetic ink is 
prepared in the following manner : — Put into a 
vessel one part of cobalt or zaff^re, and four of nitro- 
muriatic acid ; digest the mixture, with a gentle heat, 
until the acid dissolves no more cobalt ; then add 
muriate of soda, equal in quantity to the cobalt 
employed, and four times as much water as acid, and 
filter the liquor through paper. 

Love. — Society has never failed to invent aught 
that was necessary for its welfare or Fupport Genius 
is not the grand mscovererand inventor in the ranks 
of society. The grand inventor is love ; genius is 
but a faculty, whereas the love of man is an impas- 
sioned virtue; and for our honour or excuse let it bo 
said, that this passion for the improvement of any 
class of human beings is the characteristic passion of 
the present age. 

Profane Swearing. — Among the vices which 
fashion has too great a share in encouraging, none is 
of worse example, or less excusable, than that of 
profane swearing, or by the practice of interlarding 
one's conversation on all occasions, even the most 
trifling, with appeals to the Deity. 

HuMiLiTT and Prfde CONTRASTED. — HumOity 
must be a very glorious thing, since pride itself puts 
it on, not to be despised. Pride must be of itself 
something deformed and shamefiil, since it dares not 
show itself naked, and is forced to appear in a mask. 

The Antelope The legs of this animal are so 

slender, and brittle at the same time, that they break 
in the attempt to convey the animal from place to 
place ; or even when it is kept upon a pavement or a 
floor which is smooth enough to be slippery. The 
Arab, however, mounted on his courser, overtakes 
these swift-footed animals, and throws a stick at 
them, by which their legs are most commonly entan- 
gled and broken ; so that it is very rare to procure 
one alive, without its being so crippled that it is 
impossible to keep it. 

Indian-Rubber — This is a large tree, g^-owing 
fifty or sixty feet. Its flowers are very inconspicuous, 
and are terminal. It is a native of South America, 
and grows abundant in the province of Quito, and 
along the border of the river Amazons, in the king- 
dom of Mexico. Our Indian-rubber, as it is called, 
is from the juice of this tree. For medical use it is 
dissolved in ether, and then made into various surgical 
instruments by evaporation, and coated gold wire 
becomes an excellent metalic elastic bougie. The 
Indians make boots of it, and bum it for candles and 
flambeaux, which procure a clear dazzling light with- 
out smoke. 
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" Maqj waters ouinot queoch lore, neither om the floods 
drown it.** 

There's misht in the storm, in the ocean's dash. 
In the bUslug^ lightning's scorching flash ; 
In the earthquake's awful heaves and throes, 
In the banning mount where the lava flows ; 
In the battle cry when the fight's begun. 
In the flashing light of the roaring gun ; 
In the squadron's charge^ in the clashing stell. 
There's might and power the heart must feel. 
But the storm will cease, and the foamy shore, 
And the ligntning's flash be seen more; 
And the earthquake's dreads no more return. 
And the gloomy mount no more shall bum ; 
And the cry shall end, the flght be o'er. 
And the slaughtering gun shall hash its roar ; 
And the furious charge, the cbnh of arms 
Shan cease — their might no more alarma. 
In the sounding water&ll tiiere's might. 
As it tumbles down fh>m its craggy height ; 
In the beetling cliff where the eagle soars. 
In the sound of dread when the lion roars ; 
In the thunder-cloud with angry frown. 
In the whirling pool that sucks you down ; 
In the whirlwind's strength, in the simoom's breath, 
In time there's power — ^there's might in death. 
But the water&ll shall sound no more. 
The eagle scream, Uie Hon roar. 
The thunder cloud shall pass from sighti 
The whirling pool, the whirlwind's might. 
The simoom's sweep shall end in peace ; 
And time and death idike shall cease ; 
And all their might and power shall be 
En^ulphed in vast Eternity ! 
But, Oh ! there's a power without oontroul. 
Immortal as th' immortal soul ; 
It lives and beams on all around, 
** Without a marii. without a bound," 
In cloud and sunshine, storm and calm, 
A soothing power, a healing balm. 
To all on earth 'tisft*eely given. 
It reigns supreme, and governs Heaven ! 
If all the waters of the deep 
Would Join in one terrific sweep ; 
If all the founts and all the streams 
That spaorkle 'neath the sun's bright beams, 
Would fall in one tremendous shower. 
They could not quench this vital power, 
In hdght, and depth, all power above. 
The EvBRLASTiiia Fatbbb's Love ! 
Tandragee, 1 5th Nov. 1 841. H. 

PooB Relations A poor relation is generally 

considered the most irrelevant thing in nature — a piece 
of impertinent correspondency — an odious approx- 
imation — a haunting conscience —a preposterous sha- 
dow, lengthening in the noon-tide of prosperity — an 
unwelcome remembrancer — a perpetually recurring 
mortification — a drain on the purse — an intolerable 
dun upon pride — a drawback upon success — a Mor- 
decai at the gate — the one thing not needful — ^the hail 
in harvest — a bore ! His memory is unseasonable ; 
his compliments perverse ; his talk a trouble ; his 
stay pertinacious ; and when he goeth away, his 
chair is dismissed into a corner as precipitately as 
possible, and two nuisances are thought fairly got 
rid of. — Alas ! poor human nature ! 

Happiness and Misery. — These are among the 
most relative of all terms. The happiest moments 
in the life of a savage would strike an Irish men- 
dicant dumb with despair. The beggar's ideal bliss 
is placed in the anticipation of a full m^ and constant 
work ; the mechanic, who possesses both, often lons^s 
for the corporeal indulgences of the tradesman ; the 
tradesman for the gUtter and show of the independent 
man " Thus runs the world away I" 

Passion Nothing doth so fool a man as extreme 

passion. This doth make them fools which otherwise 
are not, and shew them to be fools that arc so. 



THE HALF-PAY OFFICER. 
There he siU^tall, thin, pale, a man of iron, all 
boue and muscle, over whom sixty years and forty 
oampaigos have passed, leaving fewer wrinkles than 
wounds. He is bald, and that temple of thought, 
his lofty, eipansive forehead, terminates in shaggy 
black eye-brows, which parlially conceal the bright, 
keen, inooisitive orbs that roll beneath them. You 
can find little in the expression of his face, of sym - 
pathy with the affairs of others ; his feature 
are moveless and bust-Uke. Yon would start, 
were those Bps to mould themselres into a 
smile, and a i<^e from that mouth, would sound like 
a merry tune from the organ in St. Patrick's. Yet 

there is nothing morose or cynioal about him an 

infant would not fear to entwine its arms about his 
neck — a ragged mendicant would not be afraid to 
solicit his charitjr- If he has no spirit of communion 
with his kind ; if the common places of the world have 
no charm for him ; if the amusements of the young and 
the gay excite no corresponding emotion in his bosom, 
it is not misanthropy, but disappointment, which has 
ossified the surface of his heart — ^for that heart is still 
tremblingly alive at the core to every call of pity, to 
every tender and generous impulse; and the man^ 
whose looks you might fancy would •• freeze Sjntz- 
bergen," has often earned the blessing of him that 
"was ready to perish,*' and caUed from heaven a 
beam of joy to lighten the mansions of despair, though 
the souUheaiin^ay was never to vi.it his own breast. 
He loved passionately, was loved truly ; but " not 
even love can live on flowers.*' He strove to hew a 
way to fortune with his sword — ^found honour, but 
not wealth — and, after bootless years of hardship and 
suffering, returned to his native land to bury hb 
betrothed one, (they told him she died of a broken 
heart,) and sink into that bemocked, unconsidered 
thing — a half-pay officer. 

Healing of Burns After being s<^dod or 

burned, apply cotton wool as soon as possible to the 
sore. Put it on thick, and so close as to exclude the 
air, and do not take it off till the bum is healed. If 
the cotton gets wet, more must be put above it ; but 
none taken off. Should there be a blister, the water 
may be let out, by opening it at the under side before 
putting on the wool. 

ANSWERS TO CORBESPONDENTS. 
*• M." — We shall Insert with pleasure not only the **promitt9 

canmna," but aUo the M88., provided the Rubicon \»mt 

passed. Our painstatdng and highly-valued Correapondent 

sbaU, at aU times, meet a cordial welcome. 
*• J. K " Cork. — Most oertalnly. A well executed and fldtfalM 

translation will be acceptable. We would recommend our 

Correspondent not to dilute the spirit of his original, but H*'* 

*' Father Prout '' as his model. 
*• Id*."— You shall probably see yourself inour next We diall 

at all times be iuvppj to hear fh>m you. 
" loxE." — ^Received, and tinder consideration. 
" C. J. L." — The crucible and alembic, and an that therein is, 

we shall most i^ladly accept. *• Brevit ene lakon " is a good 

rule, and we trust < ur Correspondent will observe it. 
•« W. H."— The subject is, of course, interesting, if managed 

with a view to brevity and instruction. 
" The Gamester's Fate."— The tale has not come to lamd. 
'* J. S." — Not suitable to our pages. 
Numerous communications are under consideratioo. 
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IRISH PISTORY. 

Of coarse, the glowing eulogium of ^* the 
immortal TnUy" upon history, and the advan- 
ti^^es of the study of it, is fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers. Having, therefore, so 
eloquent and impressive a panegyric on so nohle 
a perpetuation of the deeds of days gone by, we 
»hiU not attempt " to gild refined gold," or 
^ pamt the lily." Be it our province to speak of 
the records of our national achievements, and, in 
^e pride of love of country, to point to that 
history which has been so shamefully neglected by 
Ireland's own sons, that it may literally be said 
of the best of her worthies, that 

«■ Unhononred th«j lUep in tiie oroot-ro^ds of fitme !' ' 

It is with shame we confess it, that even here in 
our home, and in the land of^our forefathers, the 
Irish youth are systematically taught Roman, 
Ortcian, and English history, but that the annals 
of Irish patriotism and Irish glory are utterly 
diffl^garded 1 It b plidn, that this feeling is not 
only unnational, but unnatural ; that it generates 
anything but req»ect and veneration for those 
illustrious men, than whom brighter specimens 
^ctn no where be found of genius, energy, and 
martial spirit. It may be said, however, that all 
•arly Irish annals are apocryphal, and that clouds 
add darkness rest upon their indistinct horizon. 
This, we know, is the common excuse for the 
dbsence of that studious consideration of Irish 
Idst^ry, which is so largely given to other subjects. 
But what. country in the world b there whose 
early or^n b not a little obscure ? Who forgets 
that the story of Romulus and Remus suckled 
ly a wolf b just as legendary, and of as absurd 
a class of Action, as b the wildest of our own tales, 
as has been ably shown by Niebuhr, the German 
historian ? What story have we in the roll of 
Irish antiquity, to which an equally incredible 
narrative cannot be found in the pages of the 
mm TftoUtts or the briefly-eloquent Livy ? And 
we haaitate not to declare, that, in the case of 
hkk kUtory, there b a mighty combination of 
whicli belongs not to the record of 



even any other modern European land. So that 
the ** Emerald gem," in position and peculiarity, 
stamds, in a hbtoric view, upon a perfect level 
with any other ancient land, and presents features, 
moreover, which no modern country enjoys. She 
has a host of ancient testimonies — a )ong line of 
tradition — customs, decidedly primeval — super- 
stitions, which must have had their beginning 
at an early era — language, of a structure that 
harmonises only with distant antiquity — ^names 
of places, that recall long-lost customs — and 
monuments, which defy not only the tooth of time, 
but the deepest learning and research of the most 
devoted antiquary. Her fractured pillars, her 
Cyclopean fabrics, her singularly-grooted arches, 
her cairnes, her rusted weapons, are the scav 
tered relics of skill in the Arts, the Sciences, and 
the comforts of life; while her ancient ecclesiastical 
ruins are evidences of her early attachn^t to 
Christianity. Our best authorities all concur in 
the opinion, that, at a very early period indeed, 
the highest civilisation then existing was pos- 
sessed by the Irish ; and all we can do now is, to 
deplore the sad reverse which the vicissitudes of 
centuries have brought with them, and to try 
again to raise the land of our fathers to a scale of 
intellectual and moral greatness. We of the 
Dublin Journal are supplying a mighty lev^ 
towards the wished-for consummation, and are 
happy to say our exertions have been enthusiasti- 
cally seconded in all parts of the bland. We 
are, in point of fiict, the only cheap Irbh perio- 
dical exclusively given to national subjects. We 
number among our contributors some of the elite 
of the talent of the land, who^ names, we have no 
doubt, yet will be embUuoned on the scroll of 
fame ; and, if an Irish Pubz<ic will still smile on 
us, we may yet be a mighty instrument in effect- 
ing^ under Providence, a great and permanent 
change in the minds of our people. Let them 
study the narratives of the distant past, and cull 
from them lessons likely to make them wiser and 
better ; and let them feel, that, to be nationally 
gpreat, they must be kidivldually worthy members 
of society. What b true of the universal, b trtM 
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of the particular. As we now stand on ground 
which is common to both Trojan and Tyrian, we 
ask the sympathies of alL The pen shall only be 
with us the vehicle of instruction, so that we can 
saiely say with Flaocu^^ 

■ Sed hie stilus haud petet ultro 



Quenquam animtottem.** 
Irishmen are remarkable for being, as a nation, 
perhaps, the wittiest and the most brilliant 
people in the world. Our object will be to make 
them the best — to supply them with tales of 
good moral point and effect, and aid them in the 
developement of their natural powers. It cannot 
be said of us — 

**Dextrd tenet calamum, strictum tenet altera femtm ;" 
or with the passionate lorer of the favoured 
Laura, whose beauty called forth the sweetly- 
flowing sonnets of Petrarca— 

" Come dogliosa e disperata scriva, 
H'lferro ignudo tien dalla sinestra," 

No — " Peacb " is our watch-word, and we 
rest our heads under the olive branch. We shall 
neither speak daggers, nor use them. 



DUELLING. 

Towering insolence, brute force, or unprincipled 
coxcombry, it is said, could not be kept in awe or 
chastised without duelling. This assumption is as 
showy as false. They are not kept in awe by fear of 
duels ; fbr challenges are what such characters love 
to provoke, and delight to receive ; they are subdued 
by the opinion of society — by the dread of that 
opprobrium whidi almost invariably follows insolence, 
violence, or insulting frivolity. The truth is, duels 
have injured more men than ever they benefited. 
Those who have been " called out" — ^those who have 
been " in the field" — those who have been attended 
with the sound and nonsense of *' seconds," if they 
were tolerable members of society before, are seldom 
bearable afterwards . They are " touchy unto death." 
They look bullets aUd destruction, if you talk warmly 
to them, or hint at what may be tortured into *' an 
attack on their honour.'* The laws of God and man 
being set aside, the imnortant question of rieht or 
wrong — of character and reputation, is left to the de- 
cision of the best marksmen. The folly of duels is 
equiJ to their guilt — ^they decide nothing. They neither 
prove the courage, the justice, nor the innocence of the 
parties. The greatest cowards may be urged on to 
fieht duels, ana the bravest men may, from a feeling 
of duty to God and man, and from a conviction 
of the absurdity, refuse this mode of settling disputes. 
They occasionally rid the world of a fool or a madman, 
but sometimes deprive society of a worthy man, who, 
though possessed of many virtues, has not courage 
enough to follow his own convictions of duty, and 
who IS so afraid of the imputation of cowardice, that 
he acts the part of a coward — for, induced by fear of 
the censure and ridicule of a misjudin^ world, he 
ddiberately does what his conscience condemns. 

The practice of duelling is absurd, unjust, and 
unreasonable. That society should continue to extend 
towar<^ it a negative countenance, is deplorable. 
In Ireland, as in other countries, what melancholy 
records have we of fatal effects occasioned by it ! 



OSSIANS POEMS. 
THE EPISODE O F MORNA. 

(CUNCLVDID FftOM NO. 4.) 

" Whence oom'st tbna, Ducbomtr?" the maid reply'd; 

" Whence com'st thon, brow of gloom and heart of pnde 

Why near my lonely c:avem dost thou stanfl^ 

When Swarran, dreadfol king, u on uur land f 

Meeter for thee to face th* iavading foe, 

Than troable Moma io her cave of woe I" 

" From the brown hill*, the dwelling of the deer. 

With hasty footsteps have I wandored here. 

To keek roy lonely love. Hiree roe» I (dew. 

With pointed arrows from my polish 'd yew; 

And three my trusty dogs have alao slain. 

As they were bounding over Lena's plain : 

Another stately deer then came in view. 

And once again I bent my polish'd yew ; 

The string reMNinded, and the arrow sped 

Between his branching horns, and piere'd his head. 

For thee I slew them, lovely, londy fair ; 

Then come with Dachomar the feast to share !** 

" I will not go with thee !" the maid rcply'd ; 

" I lore thee not, thou harden'd heart of pride ! 

Oo, share among thy friends the fallen deer; 

But lonely Moma will continue here. 

Till him ahe loves, comes like the sonny beam 

That sheds its noontide radiance on the stream^- 

Cathbat the young, the beantJful, and brave. 

To carny Moma from her rocky cave." 

** Then long will Moma wait I" he fiercely ciy'd : 

" The sword I hold with Calhbal's blood is dy'd ! 

His dogs are howling on the lonely heath 

Of broomy Branna, where he sleeps in death. 

Yet, high on Gramla's head his stone 1*11 raise, 

And bards shall sing the fallen warrior's praise ; 

But, Cormac's daughter, come with Duchomar, 

Whose heart and steel are true in love or war !** 

A thought of vengeance fired her flashing eyes. 

Like lightning bunting from the darken'd skies: 

" And is the son of Teman (aU'n !" ahe cry'd ; 

" And wasH by thee my youthful hero dy'd? 

Dark art thou, Duchomar, as winter cloiid ; 

Cruel that heart of thine, so hard and proud ; 

Cruel thine arm of death, thou hated ibe; 

Yet, if thou pityest lonely Moraa's woe. 

Hear my request, and grant what I implore: 

Give me that weapon stain'd with Cathbat's gore ; 

No blood shall, after his, increase the stain ; 

I'll hide it from the dews and falling rain ; 

And when I'm call'd to join the fhllen dead. 

That sword shall share with me the narrow bad !'! 

Her bosom swell'd, and, through the starting tear. 

Her radiant eyes like morning gems appear. 

When dew is on the grass ; but wild her look ! 

The blood-alain'd weapon in her hand she look. 

And, with a frantic arm, the blade she held 

Was through the haughty victor's heart propdl'd ! 

He fell, aa fhlls the bank of mountain flood ; 

And, stratohing out his arm, distain'd with blood, 

Exclaim'd — " Oh I Moma ! soon shall come my leai 

Cold is that deadly wes^n in my breast t 

But when my latest si^ is on the wind. 

And pale I lie before Uiy cave reclin'd. 

Give me to Moina — to my eariy love ; 

She'll raise my atone upon the hill above. 

Where the dark' yew a darker shadow thiowa. 

To nark the place of Duchomar*s repose. 

The hunter, passing with his bended bow. 

Will see it, and regret the chief below ( 

But draw the cold sword, Moma, from my breast. 

And let me sink, in peace, to lasting rest r 

She came in all her tears : with tivmbling hand 

She from his treach'rous bosum drew the brand. 

He seiz'd the pointed steel, and piere'd her side ! 

Her heart's warm blood springs forth — a purple tide 

Her ^ning tresses on the ground are spread ! 

Her snowy arm is siain'd with gushing retl ! 

She sinks in death ! — and Branna's cave replies 

In feeble echoes to her dying sighs ! 
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A STORY OP HOLLANTIDE. 

** Upon that night, when fancies light 

On Cassilifl Downans duice. 
Or owre the lays, in splendid blaze. 

On Rprightlj coursers prance." — Bna^is. 

The con?er8ation at Ravensdale, on Hallowe'eD, 
18 — . having, as might hare been expected, turned on 
the subject of dreams, risionB, incantations, and things 
of that nature, our little circle drew close to the fire, 
for the purpose, I suppose, of heightening our sense 
of oonviviality ; though I cannot but confess that the 
movement had something like the appearance of the 
effects of fear ; however, as wa all professed to be 
t^avariM of the first order, that idea must be repudiated. 
Storiep suitable to the festival circulated, and Mr. 
Barry, me of the most serious of our company, took 
an (^portuoity to observe, in a quaintness of manner 
peculiar to himself—" Who knows but dreams may 
be visions sent from above to forewarn us of what is 
to happen here below ?** Whereupon another gentle- 
man, Mr. OXeary, told a story which seemed to 
support strongly, if not confirm, the hypothesis. Of 
Its authenticity he did not speak very positively ; but 
he mentioned as his authority a great grand-aunt by ^ 
his mother's side, who, though not altogether infal- 
lible, yet deserves a good deal of credit in narrations 
of thb kind, as being one of the ancient and respect- 
able Anglo-Irish house of Cnsack. who were noted as 
being under the tutelary guardianship of at least one- 
half of the sisterhood of banshees of the county of 
Meath. 

In the castle of Ratholdren lived, some eighty years 
ago, Thomas D'Cusack and his sister, A&ud ; they 
were the lineal descendants of Sir Thomas D'Cusack, 
who was speaker of the Irish House of Commons in 
1541, when the title of Ring of Ireland was granted 
to Henry the Eiehth — all the preceding monarchs of 
England from the time of Henry the Second, having 
been nierely called " Lords of Ireland," and " who, 
in that oapadtv, made a right good proposition in 
laud and praise of his Majesty, most worthily 
deserved ; and also declared what benefit came of 
obe^ence to prinoes and observance of laws." 

During the revolutions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the family had adhered to their 
ancient principles, bv whidi they lost considerable 
portions &f tlieir patrimonial estates. Their support 
of James the Second had nearly deprived them of the 
remnant ; and their possessions, at the time of which 
we write, had dwindled to the castle of Ratholdren 
and the lands attached thereto, witMn the circuit of 
about two miles in one direction, and not quite half- 
a-mile in the oUier. Since that time even this portion 
has passed from the hands of the Cusacks, and in a 
few years the very name may be forgotten in the 
county where it once was so important. Families are 
petty types of whole races and nations, which, having 
su|m]anted their predecessors, flourish for a time, 
perhaps a lone one, and then yield to some more 
powerfnl intmders, who take their place. The de- 
scendants of the Anglo-Irish now generally hold the 
possessions which tne Melesians wrested from the 
carHer occupiers of the soil, and it would be worse 
than useless to speculate who may be their successors. 
To return to our story. — Thomas D'Cusack was a 
badielor, and bis sister a spinster, and, for reasons 
not recorded in history, delermmed to remain so. 
for many months in the year Ratholdren Castle was 



an open house, and the baohelor and his sister dis- 
pensed the rights of hospitality in a manner which, to 
our refined notions, might seem boorish and extrava- 
gant ; but which, nevertheless, indicates a wannness 
of heart and generosity of disposition. 

Mr. D'Cusack and his sister, having had occasion 
to go to the continent, returned at Christmas, after 
an absence of nine months. The fia^ was hoisted on 
the tower of the old arched portal oi the antiquated 
baronial residence ; fires blazed on the hearths, and 
good fare and hilarity cheered the hearts of the 
numerous guests and visitors who thronged to wel- 
come home their old friends, and to participate in 
the festivities that were going forward. Christmas 
morning was ushered in with the accompaniment of 
a heavy fall of snow, whioii, i^ded to that already 
accumulated on the^ound, deprived the revellers of 
any qyportunlty of field sports. Early prayers having 
been attended, the family and visitors repaired to 
the breakfast parlour, and, having partaken of a 
breakfast such as was usual in those times, separated 
in knots to amuse themselves as well as they could 
under the circumstances, being deprived, as we have 
just said, of out-door amusements by the unfavourable 
state of the weather. 

How the day was spent is not our province to say, 
as we do not pretend to describe the manners and 
customs of the time ; our object being merely to teU a 
tale as it was told to us. 

The large bell that usually summoned the guests 
and domestics of Ratholdren tolled for dinner, at 
which, amongst other delicacies of the season, ap- 
peared the never-failing and substantial roast beef 
and plum-pudding. Justice was done to these, and 
the evening was spent in agreeable and mirthful con- 
versation. Maud D'CusadL was in high and happv 
spirits that evenmg ; she saw before her " old fami. 
liar faces" that told of years gone by, and recalled 
early recollections with the memory of childhood's 
happy home ; she saw young faces, and was gladdened 
at the prospects of happiness that she hoped awaited 
them in future years, tor her mind was of that mould 
which wished to look at the forthcoming time as 
fraught with happiness, and hopes of better things, 
whilst she looked back with mterest, sometimes 
pauifiil, sometimes pleasing, on the period that had 
elsipsed. 

How sweet is hope? What a waste would life 
be without it ! It leads us into life — accompanies us in 
our youth and manhood — and reserves its sweets for 
old age — and, even after death, to the Christian it 
abounds with comfort. 

The hour of midnight had long passed ere the 
company separated for the night, and Maud, having 
then performed her usual devotions in the family 
oratory, retired to her chamber. She disposed her- 
self for sleep, but the bright visions of her day-dreams 
were changed into troubled anticipations and fore- 
shadowings of the future. In her dream she beheld 
a man, whose face she thought was not altogether 
unknown to her, glide stealtmly along the corridor 
that led to her brother's sleeping-room. She saw the 
door slowly and silenUy opened, the strange visitant 
enter, and draw from his bosom a dagger, at which he 
gazed for a few moments, as if hesitating to perpetrate 
the horrid deed ; and then, with one desperate effort, 
he plung^ it in the heart of his sleeping victim, her 
brother. The murdered man startea convulsivdy — 
opened his eyes with a horrible expression of terror — 
closed them again, and died with a half-suppressed 
groan. The murderer wiped the weapon in the 
hangings of the old fashioned bed, and glided 
across the room to the escritoir of Mr. D'Cusack, 
which he forced open with the same instrument, 
and ransacked its contents, taking away with 
him a large sum of money, and documents, which b« 
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nppoared to regard is more interesting and valuable. 
He [lassed out of the room, closed the door after him ; 
but, as if in the horry to escape and height of his 
agitation, forgot the di!|;ger. 

Maud awoke from this horrid rererie, and, by the 
li^ht of a lamp buminr in her brother's chamber, 
whidi was on the side of we castle court-yard opposite 
to her . own apartments, she could perceive most of 
the articles or furniture, amongst others the e§critoir, 
which satisfied her for the moment that her dream 
was unfounded, and that the dread vision had then, 
at least, no reality. 

She aeain disposed herself for rest, and again was 
the horrible tragedy represented to her fevered ima- 
gination. She awoke with a convulsive start and 
nalpitating heart. It was now a httle after day- 
WM, and the winter sun cast his slanting rays on 
the fields of snow that lay around, reflecting the 
colours of the rainbow in tne pendant iciclee which 
were suspended firom the roeft of the farm offices 
and adjoining builcBngn. The lady hurried from her 
chamber to her brother's study, where she found him 
poring over some volumes of the history of his 
oomitry. Her haggard countenance and woe -begone 
look bespoke the deepest mental anxiety. She rushed 
to a chair, and fell into a swoom. Her brother imme- 
diately summoned the domestics, and restoratives 
being applied, after some time she recovered. The 
cause of her terror being inquired into by her 
brother, she related her dream, which he desired her 
to treat as folly. Such an advice she, however, was 
little dbposed to hearken to, and begged she mirht 
be permitted to inspect as narrowly as she possibly 
could, consistent with propriety, the persons of their 
guests at or before breakfast that morning, as the 
figure she had seen in her dream was indelibly im- 
pressed on her mind, with a conviction that he might 
be one of the persons who were then partaking of 
th^ hospitality. Trusting to the fidelity of his 
guests, her brother consented, and arranged that 
Maud and he should be first in the breakfast parlour, 
in order that all the visitants mieht pass in review 
before them, without being conscious of it. 

The summons to breakfast was given, and our host 
and hostess welcomed all as they altered the room. 
On the appearance, however, of one young gentleman, 
Maud gave a slight scream and fainted. Her brother 
told the company of her having heen unwell in the 
morning, ana she was immediately conducted by some 
of the ladies present to her chamber. The fact of 
her having fainted at the presence of a rather cava- 
lier-like youngster, of course, caused curious inquiries 
f\*om some, and afforded amusement to otiiers, who 
never thought of the true cause of her perturbation. 

In the course of the day Maud preesed upon her 
brother to break up the festivities, on the pretence of 
her illness, as her mind was troubled witn frightful 
forebodings, and she communicated her fears and her 
dream to the Abb^ Powell, an Irish priest, who was 
chaplain to the family, and who, firom his having been 
educated, and for some time a resident in France, 
was called L'Abbe. 

The holidays passed, and Thomas D'Cusack re- 
mained unhurt. The year fled quickly, and occa- 
sionally durme its course Maud's dream was made 
the subject of a Jest by her brother. He told her 
that the young man whose presence caused her so 
much uneasiness was the son of a respectable and 
worthy gentleman of a neighbouring county *, that they 
had served together in the Irish Brigade, and had in 
France been most mtimate and faithSd friends. 
• •««••• 

Christmas came again, and again to Batholdren the 
"old famiKar ikces, with an occasionai new one. 
Festivities similar to those of the preceding year 
commenced. The great day itself passed off with 



the usual hilarity, but sounds of waiKng opened 0x0 
festival of the protomartyr of Christianity. 

Mr. D'Cusack's faithful servant went to his obam- 
her to call him, at the usual hour, when he beh^d 
the body of his beloved master bathed in his own 
blood 1 — his escritotr broken open ; papers scattcsred 
about, and a cUggor, smeared with blood, laid on the 
upturned lid. The point of the dagger was broken, 
which proved that it was the instrument of plunder as 
well as murder. 

Of the consternation of the guests, and distraction 
of Miss D'Cusack, it would be vain to attempt a 
description. The flaff over the portal was struck, 
and no other sounds but those or woe and lamenta- 
tions were heard. Conjecture and suspicion were 
every where busy, but no chie could be round to the 
discovery of the perpetrator of the monstroas deed. 
The gentleman that Maud D'Cusadc saw in her 
dreams was there, but who could suspect him ? Sbo 
did, and actually sought to have him arrested on th« 
grounds of her dream ; but they, of course, were 
deemed insufficient. 

Mr. D'Cusack's funeral was attended br aR the 
ancient and respectable families of the neighbouring; 
country, and nis remains were lowered into the 
vault of his ancestors, 'midst the tears and wailinea 
of the poor and now friendlees, who mourned the 
loss of their guardian and benefactor. The crowd 
at length separated, and Ratholdren Castle was 
silent and desolate during the long minority of the 
next heir. Miss D'Cu^ick retired to a convent in 
France, where, after the lapse of twelve years, spent 
in total seclusion from the world, she died. 

The gentleman upon whom her snspirions had 
alighted was not wholly ejrenlpated by his neighbonrs, 
particularly by thepeasantiy. While on the conti- 
nent he contracted riabits of extravagance, and after- 
words during his visits to the Irish metropolis and 
London, he ran into extremes of vice which d^ased 
his manhood, and deprived him of all moral priiici- 

Cles. Being a younger son, his father thous'ht it 
etter to give hun a sum of money and bani& him 
from his home and presence forever ; all his atten^pts 
to reclaim him havnig proved fruitless. 

With tears^n his eyes, which Irat faintly bespoke the 
emotions of his soul, and were weak exponents of his 
bitter mental anguish, didtheoldman give his grace- 
less son the parting blessing, and watch thepro^al as 
he rode heedlessly away, and turned his back on his 
father's home and the friends vnth whom he had 
spent many happy and ^ildess hours, while he was 
now about to plunge into the gulf of misery that 
was yawning wide for his reception. 

We will not attempt to trace the many scenes of 
dissipation and profligacy and wretcfaedneM he now 
witnessed, nor strive to shew by what ffradationa a 
man falls firom his high estate and ponty of mind : 
it is sufficient to say, that no one falls at once firem 
virtue to extreme vice; the descent is step hj 
step ; every new movement brings ns lower, ana ren- 
ders the possibility of returning more diffioidt. The 
prodigal went from Dublin to London, and havii^ 
there expended the last shilling of the money given 
him by his father (and which was ample to have laid 
the foundation of his fortune liad he but had virtue and 
prudence,) his fasUonable acquaintance deserted him, 
>and he, pressed by hunger and misery of many des- 
criptions, for the purpose of providing the means 
necessary for the support of his wretched exiatenoe, 
associated himself with a band of thieves who then 
infested the great city. He Witnessed and joined in 
many of their deeds of infamy. At length he was 
captured, thrown into prison, and tried on a diarge 
of burglary — found guilty, and condemned to death. 

Early on the day previoes to that fixed for the unfor- 
tunate man's doom, a messengei^ arrived firom prison 
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it the residenoe of the Abbe Powell, who wm now 
diaplain to the Freneh Ambassador, to say that a 
culprit, whoee death was fixed fbr the following 
mormng, wished to speak with him. The old priest 
Hastened off, and was introduced to the condemned 
cell ; the criminal fell at his feet and bathed them 
with tears ; with difficulty the priest raised him 
fr<mi the earthen floor, and catching a glimpse of his 
festnres, discovered the son of a former friend. 

This life was now dosing, and the next at hand for 
the wretched man. With care and fenrour did the 
clergyman labour for the conversion of that being 
who stood upon the brink of a dreadful eternity. But 
oonveraioii and repentance for an ill-spent life, were 
these to he obtained in a few hours ? How difficult 
the taaki Let us hope it was accomplished by 
Almighty grace. 

The fl^owing morning breugiit crowds to witness 
the exit of the criminal. Did they come to receive a 
nuHral lesson ? — No. Did they come to be deterred 
firom emit ? — No. They came to gratify a savage 
eoriomty, which is almost umversal. 

The culprit ascended slowly the place of execution, 
aoeompai^ed by ih» Abbe alone; his step was 
unsteadv, and he whispered a few words in the.ear of 
his eonressor. He then delivered himself into the 
hands of the executioner, and in a few moments lie 
ceased to ttve! 

He had confessed the whcHe of his sinful career to 
the Abb€ Pow^ and, amongst other things, that he 
was the murderer of Thomas D'Cusack. The latter 
confession he had written and signed with his own 
hand, and empowered the priest to make it known to 
'the D'Cusack family, to set all further suspicion at 
rest. Thb declaration was full and exphcit, and 
corresponded, it was said, fully with the drcnm- 
^tances of Maud D'Cusack's dream. He murdered 
Thomas, and then with the same dagger forced open 
Ids desk, from which he took some papers, the exact 
nature of which he did wish should transpire, neither 
was it important that it should, and a sum of money 
which he needed for the payment of debts he had 
acennuilated by his profligacy. 

His mbsequent life and fate has been told; the 
cktmmstanoes of the murder and of the life of its 
pmetrator are facts ; the reader may give what 
-crecBl <»r construction he pleases to the dream. 

Not. 1M2. M. 



COME O'ER THB HILLS. 



MANurACTimE OF Cloth bt Feltino. — In this 
new '^'species of manufacture, the process of bowing 
and pumking are pei^ormed by a cardine machine, 
and a machine termed a hardener. The bat of wool 
is formeck by means of a travelling apron, which 
receives from the doffer of the card the shvers, or thin 
lavers of wool, the process being continued until the 
invert accumulated upon one another throughout the 
whole kf^tb of Um apron, are sufficient in nfimber to 
give the required substance. The bat is then cut 
and referred to the hardner, in which it is forced 
flirou^ and compressed by a series of rollers, the 
l^ng action being performed b^ the top rollers, 
which have a sHght Stematinj? motion, while the cloth 
receives heat and moisture vroia perforated steam- 
pbes. After further compression in a third machine, 
wnidi is immersed in a bath of soap and water, the 
doth is trantfSerredto the ftdling-mili, and after bdng 
beateD aehort time, is suso^fcible of the same degrees 
of fli^sh as wooDen doth. The manufiacture appears 
to be pecuKariy fitted fbr carpets, horse-cloths, outer 
waarlog appwrel. Sec., fbr which purposes it can be 
aHBiiifiMtvred, it is said, for the mere cost of the oil 
«itd in preparing tiie wool for spinning the thread of 
noven eim ci the same description. 



Come o'er the hUIs, 

Far ttom the rUla, 
Where the western 8unbesm> nnUe ; 

Flowers maj rise. 

Varied in dyes. 
But none like those of Erin's Isle, 
Where shamrodcs bloom in the hftwthom bowers. 
And daisies peep out at the ndnbow's diowers. 

Then come o'er the hills, ftc. 

Oh! name me not 

The silent spot 
Where flow'rs grace a fHgld dime. 

Where all are lost 

By biting fhMt 
BefSore tb^ feel the tondi of time. 
In Erin the leaves are qireading over 
The Imery path of the mountain rover. 

Then come o'er the hiUsy ftc 

H<rfland may hide 

Her dahlias' pride^ 
> When the Ehlne in grandenr flows ; 

VoTwe shaU stray 

Where the sun's ray 
Warms the shamrock as it grows; 
Where moss below and blue sky above us, 
Kind friends around, vrith tbe maidens idio love ni 

Then come o'er the hills. 

Far from the rills, 
Where the western sunbwms smile { 

Flowers may rise^ 

Varied in dyes, 
But none like those of Erin's Isle. F. 



Diamond Cement This cement Is much used 

for uniting broken china, glass, and the like, and is 
sold at an absurdly high price. It is simpl v composed 
of isinglass soaked in water, and then cussolved in 
spirit, to which alittlegum-resin,amm<Miiac or salba- 
num and resin mastic are added, each previously dis- 
solved in a minimum of alcohol. When it is applied, it is 
gently heated to liouefy it ; and it should be kept tor 
use in a well-oorkea phiaL A glass st<mjp6r snould 
not be used, as it may beo(HBe fixed. This is the 
cement used by the Armenian jewellers in Turkey for 
gluing the ornamental stones to trink^ts. When well 
made, it resists moisture. 

Animal Electricity. — To receive an ^ectrical 
shock from a cat, place the left hand under the throat, 
witji the middle finger and the thumb slightly pressing 
the bones of the animal's shoulder; then gently 
pressing the right hand along the back, sensible 
electrical shocks will be felt in Uie left hand 

Caoutchouginb This is a highly inflammable 

liquid, obtained firom caoutehouc by destructive distil- 
lation. Mr. Barnard obtained a patent for its manu- 
fracture in 1833, audit has since excited considerable 
interest among chemists from two very extraordinary 
characteristics which it is found to possess — ^vic. , that in 
a lii^uld state it has less specific gravity than any other 
liquid known, being considerably lighter than sul- 
phuric ether, and in a state of vapour it is heavier than 
the nooet ponderous of the gases. When mixed with 
aloohol, it is A solvent of all the resins and particularly 
oopal, whicb it dissolves at the ordinary temperature 
of the atnoephere— a property possessed by no other 
solvent known. It is thus particularly useftil for mak- 
ins varnishes in general. It also mixes readily with 
oil, and has been foimd particukdy valuable for 
liquefying oil paints, which it does without in the 
slightest degree affecting the most delicate colours ; 
for it speedily evaporates, and the pahit is then dry and 
firm as before solution. Macikintosh's eohitien of 
Caoutchouc is treated with hot naphtha>~either that 
distilled from native petroleum, or from coal-tar, then 
triturated with a pestle, mm! pressed through a sieve. 
Oaoutchoucine is, hewever, the best solvent of 
eaoutchouc. 
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NAUTICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

No one can admire the character of a tme-hearted 
sailor more than I do ; and, yet, I can never tee one 
attired in the garb of his profession, manly and 
gracefnl as it b, without a slight shudder. It matters 
not whether the individnal be either, what Dana calls, 
•• a salt," •* a thorough-bred sea dog,*' or the more 
harmless specimen of yachting young gentlemen, in 
all the glory of broad cloth and gilt buttons — ^the 
feelings are still the same ; and the sensations recalled 
to my mind are equally of an unpleasant complexion. 
I can account for this nervous peculiarity but in one 
way, and that, probably, will be best understood by 
my relating the drcumstance from which I date its 
origin. 

Many years ago (alas I how many I) I found myself, 
at the age of eighteen, a hopeful student of " Old 
Trinity.' Fresh from the country, buoyant, full of 
health and hope, I bad verv little to fret me, and 
never let the shadow of the approaching morrow 
darken the sunshine of to-day — a temperament that 
was shared by my chosen companions and class-fellows, 
Robort Esmond, (commonly called " Spouting Bob," 
from an inveterate propensity to quote Shakspear e on 
all occasions,) and Frank Lonergan. FrauK's taste 
lay more in the sentimental line; he was rather 
addicted to walking by the canal, at moonlight ; 
and, of course, perpetrated poetry. With regard to 
myself, although 

** On their own merits, modest men are dumb !" 

yet, like all heroes in genteel comedy, I do not think 
that I was remarkable for any distinguishing attribute ; 
or, if I was, like Sir Callaehan O'Brallaghan's 
brogue, I am sure I never could perceive it. 

I need scarcely say, it was necessary for three 
so hopeful specimens of the rising feneration to be 
in love, and in love we were. Frank had two 
cousins residing in the nei|^hbourhood of Blessington- 
street, very pretty and interesting girls ; and with 
them, on a visit, was a third young lady, (I 
shall spare you her description,) who, m my 
eyes, was more than equally attractive. The 
number was therefore complete, and ** Voila, une 
affairs fini /" we had soon, all the symptoms of the 
tender passion (as described in novels) strongly deve- 
loped, although expressed in a distmct manner in 
each individual case. Thus, while Romeo and Juliet 
was rehearsed by Bob, until the echoes of his chamber 
rang aealn *, the parts of Juliet and Tybalt being sus- 
tained by his academical gown and great coat, bun? 
u^ against the door, and invariably pinned to the pannd 
with a sword-cane in the fencmg scene — Frank was 
seated in his room, regarding a spider on the ceiling 
with a stem look, in the yam hope of extracting from 
its cobwebs a sonnet to his ** ladye love;" while I, even 
I, with my arms folded on my breast, my body 
balanced on my chair, and my legs disposed on each 
side of the fire-place, sat " sighing like a paviour," 
reflecting on the many accomplishments of the fair 
yiaitor, Arabella Thompson. 

The ladies in question were not long in discovering 
the conquests they had made ; and, as FrsLok visited 
their house in right of relationship, and I was intro< 
duced as a particular friend of Miss T.'s father, and 
Bob came as a mutual acquaintance, matters went on 
swimmingly. The elastic connection of *' cousinship" 
(there is no knowing to what lengths it may oe 
stretched) effectually silenced all inquisitive inquiries, 
and, secure in its protection, we attended our fair 
friends in sundry walks to the country ; and, some- 
times, though seldom, escorted them to the Rotundo 



Gardens. By some kind of taUsmanic froemMWy 
we wore enabled to calculate, with wonderful nterC 
sion, the exact hour ther would be yisible m the 
neighbourhood of Mountjoy-square ; and, equally 
astonishing, whenever they went shopping, was the 
correctness with which, "^uite by chance, we hap- 
pened to meet them on their return home during all 
these evolutions, as I made it a rule never to believe 
a word they said on the subject. How my friends 
progressed I know not, but, with regard to mys^, I 
Dowed and blushed, 

*' Bnt never talked of love !" 

At times 1 experienced a sensation, as if my fair 
companion was laughing at me in secret, aod» 
although my vanity spurned the idea, yet there was 
a comical expression in her eye and a slight curi <m 
her pretty lip, that boded anything but success to the 
hopes of the stripling on whose arm she leaned, and 
whom, I dreaded to think, she considered in the liebt 
of a walkine-stick. However, these were passu^ 
spasms, and her good-natured familiarity and my 
own self-oonceit soon effaced the painful impressions 
they left behind them. 

It hai>pened that on one occasion a week had 
elapsed since we last saw the objects of our devotion ; 
ana when we again met, which happened to be in the 
promenade at the Rotundo Gardens, we at onoe 
perceived a decided change in the manner of oar fair 
friends. They had, a tew days previous, been od 
board a man-of-war at Dunleary, and the gallantrr 
and politeness of the blue-jackets had made eoc^ 
impression on their imaginations, that they could talk 
of nothing else ; this, and a careful perusal of 
Cooper's ** Pilot" the preceding day, had to com- 
pletely filled their minds with nautical notions, that 
their entire conversation ran on the one subjeot. 
intermixed with a strange medley of sea phrases ana 
quotations, about *' the deep waters," " the dark 
blue sea," and " the foaming billows," enough to 
make a landsman jealous. To such a pitch was this 
carried, that my " faithless Bella" interrupted a lon^- 
winded compliment to her eyes, which took me half sun 
hour the previous night in composing, by addng.-i« 
*' If I could tell her what oakum was made of?" 

This was a quencher ; but when I looked in my oob- 
fusion towards my companions, I had the melaa- 
choly pleasure of perceiving matters were eqoallj 
gloomy with them. Frank wore an expression of 
countenance between a Werter and a Don Qnixota .* 
and Bob was slapping the crown of his hat, and but- 
toning his coat — both symptoms, I knew well, pre- 
paratory to his either bolting instanter, or knocking 
a man down. In this state we saw the ladies 
home, nor at parting was our good humour restoredT 
by their hinting their anxiety *' to see us in naval 
costume, as they were sure the jackets would become 
our figures so much," and to our rather brief **good 
night," they, with great sweetness, responded, bj 
singing the last bars of ** All's well 1" We parted in 
hi^h dudgeon, and returned to collie — a joumaT not 
without Its difficulties, arising, chiefly, from Bob*a 
askbg every second man he met " did he mean to 
insult him ?" However, we at last arrived tliere. 
and repairing to my room, we all sat, some minntea, 
looking in silence at the fire. I then arose and went 
to the cupboard, and, as was 

" Our ouBtom always of an aftemooo,** 
mixed (forgive me, Mr. Editor) some punch in a tea- 
pot, and, glasses being an unknown luxury, poiured 
each of the indignant lovers a cup full ; and helping 
myself in an equally equitable manner, and flinffin^ 
some cigars on the table, sat dovm again to consider 
" this here most fatal go." Our debate at first was 
rather stormy — Bob swearing he would cut the oon* 
nection, and Frank insisting *' he would neyer speak 
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to LoQSJi again* and that to-morrow he would go and 
teli h^ 80 1 I said nothing, the oakum being too 
fresh, in mf recollection. HowoTer, by degrees, we 
became leea irate, and milder measures were proposed. 
At last, a thought struck me, that as Esmond, the 
preceding day, had received a letter from his 
parents, containing four sheets of adWoe from his 
wher, and a ten pound note in a postscript from his 
mother, we should direct our snip (our purse 
bdng a joint-stock one) to furnish us with jackets 
and unwhisperables to match, and that some evening 
we should astonish our fickle fair ones, by visiting 
them in our nautical attire. The idea was pro- 
Dovncied glorious, and the motion agreed to nem, con, 
with the addition, that, preparatory to the visit, we 
should make an excursion by water to either Howth 
or Dunleary, to prevent any invidious remarks as to 
oor being h'esh-water saHors. This, also, " passed 
the house,** and Bob wound up the " the night's 
debate" by pointing to the tea-pot, and exclaiming in a 
tragiet(me — 

** Now let us to our holy work again !** 

a hint I immediately complied with by replenishing 
the contents " same as betbre ;" and, i^er discussing 
this last infusion, we all retired to our dormitories. 

Our plans prospered ; the fraction of humanity was 
agreeaole, and promised to have the habiliments 
forthcoming, ancC strange to say, was true to his word. 
Lonergan had engaged a stout four-oared gig, that 
occasionally carried a sail, and in which we were to 
embark bdow the Custom-house ; and, next morning, 
havine donned our jackets, taken the stiffeners out of 
oor Uiaok silk handkerchiefs, and turned down our 
afairt-collars, (by which we had sore throats for a 
fortnight,) and arranged all our dress as '* ship shape" 
as possible, we sallied forth from the house of our 
aohneider, when we had effected the transformation 
in oor attire, and being pronounced by Bob. after a 
minute inspection, ** as exceedi^ly kiddy and quite 
the thing 1 wended towards our bark, rejoicmg. 
The day was beautifbl, the water without a ripple, 
with a slight breeze, which the man, from whom we hired 
the boat, and who accompanied us, said, was quite in 
our favour; and as Bob, with prudent forethought, 
had sent down two baskets, a large and a small one, 
containing certain condiments and liquids, we had 
every prospect of a pleasant trip. As the wind was 
fiur, we had no necessity of using the oars, and, hoist- 
ing our light sails, dashed merruy along. I took the 
bom, and performed the part of steersman with great 
et^t : for, except that I ran foul of two oyster boats, 
we cleared the Liff^ without any accident. 

As our liffht skiff rose and fell on the heaving sur- 
fiuse of the bay, our spirits ascended in proportion ; 
and when, owing to a shift in the wind, we stretched on . 
ata^ towards the white cottages of Clontarf, and 
oor little craft cut the waters with its sharp prow, 
tossing, with playful ease, the foam on each side of its 
grrac^il-rooufded bows, our ectacy was complete. I 
ahouted, Frank sang, and Bob reeited at a fearful 
rate, begging of the winds, among other requests, 
'* to blow and crack their cheeks." In fact, for three 
hours " aU went merry as a marriage bell,** but by 
that time the breeze had become sensibly rougher, 
and the long line of billows that came tumbling in 
from seaward, had the dark green bulk of their 
waters crested with foam The sea-gulls screamed 
liarshly as they swept by us, and everything portended 
a (hajage, Nothine daunted by this, our little bark 
kept its course, and, with her bows pointed towards 
the Pigeon-house, bounded from the sandy shore of 
Clontarf on one of her many tacks. Bob and I now 
b^j^an to feel very hungry, and, opening the baskets, 
eommenced an attack upon the viands. On handing 
Lonergan a portion of ham on a biscuit, I was struck 



with the loathing expression of horror with which h 
refused it, and looking more closely, at once per- 
ceived, that he was strugglin^^ with the first agonies 
of sea-sickness ; so much so, that when Bob told him 

*' To leave hie horrible Uiceu and bboin," 

the poor fellow complied with the request with an 
ener^ and an activity that was not pleasant to 
behold. 

I am sorry to confess his case met with very little 
sympathy ; for while I assured him ** it was an excel- 
lent remedy for bile t" Bob handed me some whiskey 
to make grog, and adding the simple direction of, 

•* Put thieinany Uqnid thing you will !** 
turned towards the importunate sufferer, and, in a « 
commisserating tone of voice, inquired, "should ho 
help him to pork?** a question wMon, it is unnecessary 
to add, plmiged our victim in the very depths of 
nausea and disgust. 

While thus employed, the boatman, bidding us look 
sharp, as there was a squall coming, took in the sails. 
Scarcely had he done so, when a fierqe pust of wind 
rushed across the waters, and, lashing mto foam the 
waves around us, swept over our heads with the 
violence of a hurricane. As our fragile vessel lay 
tossing^ violently on the excited element beneath her, 
we shipped several heavy seas, which drenched us to 
the skm and spoiled our provisions. However, the 
squall passed away almost as quickly as it came, and 
taking Bob's new hat with it, oy way of a keepsake, 
swept onwards to the land, and in less than fifteen 
minutes all was clear again. Bob looked vrith a 
rueful expression after nis castor, and thouc^h I 
pointed out to him " that he was merely like ourselves, 
drifting with a bare pole,** and ** that beavers were 
always aquatic,'* neither of these undoubted facts 
restored his composure ; but our mishaps were not 

J ret concluded, for, on my starting suddenly to my 
egs, to see what the boatman called " a porpus'* — 

**Oh,gTief ofgrieft ! oh, gall of all good hearta 1" 
by the action a large piece of cloth was forcibly ab- 
stracted from my trousers behind, and lay like a 
sticking plaster adhering to the fresh pitched plank 
on which I had just been sitting I Words cannot 
express my horror at the accident. The hiatus was 
dreadful, b^g, as Bob told me, "round as his 
father's shield ;" nor can I describe the full extent 
of my misfortune to you, Mr. Editor, without offending 
your delicacy. Suffice it to say, that by this untoward 
event that portion of the human frame to which ladies 
usually apply bustles was left almost without a 
covering I »••••• 

Further pleasure was now out of the question; we 
were all unanimous in a wish to land as soon as pos- 
sible, and, hoisting our canvass, we quickly entered 
the basin at the Pigeon-house — the sun in the mean- 
time, as if to mock our mbery, shining merrily on the 
tossing sea, and the clouds looking as wmte and 
fleecy as if, like a pretty woman, they never knew 
how to frown in their lives. When we arrived at a 
landing place we took counsel as to what was the 
best to DO done. Bob's loss was soon supplied by 
the boatman's lending him his sou-wester, (whose 
texture, by the bye, m«rvdlou8ly resembled diaculum 
plaster ;) but my accident was not so easily remedied. 
Frank proposed tying his handkerchief over the "part 
affectea," out that I declined as infra dig; and, after 
many other fruitless suggestions, Bob, dipping into 
one of the lockers of the boat, produced a large sheet 
of strong brown paper, and declared with a shout it 
was just the thing wanted; and then, after some 
useless opposition on my part, proceeded to insert it 
with great ingenuity so as to hide the awftil vacancy, 
and fastening it with pins, not so adroitly as I could 
have wished, contemplated his work for a moment. 
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and then, ^Hh mach emphasis, swore '* I might enter 
any ball-room iu Christendom with safety." 

Unfortunately In his hurry he for^t that the 
paper had been previously used in packmg, and that 
It Dore in conseqaeooe some suitable directions. 
These he very injudicioonly left exposed to public 
gaze, so that any person who viewed me, & posteriorey 
would perceive at a elance that I was labelled on a 
certain part with the following mysterious inscription 
in large characters : — 



WaiaSB! 



L 



an oversight, although he endeavoured to excuse it 
by saying that 1 was merely 

" Holding TBB lumaoa up to luttare," 

that very much added to my annoyance. However, 
in truth, the costume of my friends was very Ultle 
superior, for having sat on a seat freshly painted with 
black, their white trowsers had suffered by the con- 
tact, and suggested the idea that some person had 
painted on the convex portion of their ducks behind 
a pair of spectacles, in oil and lamp black ; in fact, 
so doubtful an appearance did we exnibit on landing, 
that Bob unconsciously declared, '* He did not think 
there was a jailor in all Ireland who would refuse us 
a night's lodging !" 

After enduring sundry criticisms from the few 
loungers on the rigeon-house quay, we proceeded 
towards the metropolis, I taking in my hand the 
small basket by way of a shield : our intention was to 
dine at ** CocUe-hall,** in Ringsend, and thence, at 
dusk, to proceed without beat of drum to our quar- 
ters. To most of your readers it is unnecessary to 
describe the road connecting the fort called the 
Pigeon-house with the village of Ringsend. To those 
who never have been in Dublin it may be requisite to 
say, that it is an artificial causeway, originally built 
on piles, running a direct line into the sea about a 
mile, raised considerably above the level of the tide, 
and edged with high walls to protect the traveller 
from the spray on uaa road. We now proceeded and 
found it, as usual, deserted and solitary. However, 
when about half-way we perceived a vehicle (i^a- 
rently a jaunting car with ladies) approaching. As 
it advanced, 1 thought the horse was not nnlmmiliar 
to me, and a horrible suspicion crossed my mind. 
Communicating my fears to my companions, we 
stopped, and gazed panic struck, and soon, too soon, 
as the object neared us, our worst i4)prehension8 
aissumed the shape of reality. I could have sworn to 
the identity of the blue silk bonnet on one side of the 
car, and Bob and Frank were equally positive about 
**The Tuscans" on the other. It was Frank's 
cousins and my Arabella that were coming towards 
us in a sweeping trot, and we were doomed men. 

Escape was imposnble. Bob peeped over the wall, 
and said, ** Barring a cat, no living thing could 
descend with safety." Flight, with such an enemy 
on our rear, would be madness, and to stop and meet 
them littie short of suicide : but we had no alterna- 
tive, and ^ith a desperate sort of calmness we pre- 
pared to abide the shock, and drawing up in battle 
array with our backs to the waJl, I in the centre. 
Bob Khd Frank as my flanking companies, with a 
forced and unnatural patience, awaited the onslau^t. 
I have often thought smce tliat with some such feelmg, 
at the dose of the bloody day of Waterloo, when the 
French dragoons came thundering to the charge, the 
British general threw his wounded and wearied men 
Jii0 hollow squares, and bade them ** stand firm and 
'^«^arji for cavalry." Well, on they eame^ ribbons 



flying, horse foaming, and shawls fluMering, add a 
keen hope shot throng our hearts that they might 
pass without recognising us ; but no ! when abreast 
of us the horse was checked with a pull that aearly 
threw him on his haunches, and " the action^ "^oodi- 
menced. 

** Good heavens I Mr. Jones, is that you ? I had 
no possible idea of meeting you here. I perceive by 
your dress that you have Wn boating : tius is really 
an unexpected gratification." 

'* I assure you. Miss Thompson, the pleasure is 
(hem !) quite mutual! We have been on the water, 
but, having an engagement in town, were obliged to 
return early ; but let us not detain you from your 
drive — ^good evening." 

And here (heaven forgive me) I breathed a fervent 
prayer that the horse might shy at something and 
start oiF in full gallop; but no, the brute remained 
quite Quiet, and my ftur tormentor continued — 

** That she was in no hurry, and that reaHj she 
was oompelied to compliment me on my improved 
appearance. The Jacket did so become me, and 
though Mr. Esmond s head-dress was rather singular, 
it certainly was very graoefol and nautical." 

And here the fair Arabella was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, which sounded very like sup- 
pressed laughter. During the pause that ensued, I 
threw a hurried glance towards my rear guard, and 
perceived that, by a masterly evolution, consisting of 
a succession of side steps, it had ** debouched" from 
its first position, and had made an imposing demon- 
stration on the opposite side of the car, and were at 
that moment "actively engaged" with the enemj. 
So far well : and, although I saw that my faithless 
Arabella could scarcely conceal her merriment, atm 
the dreadful secret was safe. The flank of **€he 
allied troops" had not yet been turned, and a blessed 
hope sprang up in my breast that we might ratire 
with honour. 

While indulging this idea, and looking nerToudy 
towards Bob, whose movements were far too energetio 
while descanting on the pleasures of aquatic amuae^ 
ments to his fair inamorata, I caueht my beantifiil 
tormentor regarding me with alook that sent theblood 
curdling to my heart, and made the very brown paper 
rustle with agitation. I saw, by the expression of 
her countenance, she suspected somethmg to be 
wrong, and that she was, like a true woman, deter- 
mined to find it out. This decided me at once to 
retreat, and, muttering to her polite offer of taldne* 
the basket on the car, something about " glass," and 
'* to be kept dry," I again implored her to resume her 
drive, and. for the tenth time, bid her "good bye ;** 
but in vain — " she was in no hurry, had much to a^ 
me," and, consequently, with a groan, I resumed mj 
position at the back or the car with the feelings of a 
man who knows he is standing on a mine, and expecta 
it every minute to explode. 

After a brief silence, she changed the eonversatioii, 
and chatted on various subjects with such unalfocted 
ease and pleasantr^r, that I faisendbly forgot the 
terrors of my situatioQ. Few posaassed more fasci- 
nation of manner than she was gifted with» and with 
the tact ^iiich all pretty women invariably possess, 
she flattered my self-love in a manner that was aa 
pleasing as unexpected. There was a softness, too, 
in her voice and look that was most seductive, and 
the intoxication of my vanity completed the deUrium 
of the moment. I conversed gaily and boldly, and, 
regardless of everything but the bewitching creature 
before me, my fancy 8q|ared to realms of buss, 

"Nor gave one thought bbhiitd.** 

While thus thrown off my guard, and " ridiculonaly 
happy" in my ideas, it happened that, on laamm^ 
across the car to address one of the fair eovatns, 
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Itiss Tbomp6on*8 pocket handkerchief fell from her 
haod, and a light breeze catchincr it, it was wafted 
Bome foar or five yards down the road. 

With distinctive politeness, oblivions of everything, 
impeiled by the impulse of the moment, I hurried 
after it, stooped to pick it up, and — all was over ! 

Burning with shame, mortification, and dismay, 
I sank in a sitting position on the ground, and, as tiie 
car drove off, amid bursts of merriment from its fair 
occupants, sounding in my ears worse than the yells 
of a thottsand demons, I wished that the firm earth 
beneath would open and hide me in its bosom. 
« • • • • • « 

Of the remainder of that day I hare but a confused 
reeoIlectioB, etery thing bdng absorbed in the one 
deep and bitter sensation of rtmcule that haunted me. 
We dined, I believe, at *' Cockle-hall;'* but I can 
recal noting clearly; all is vague and misty; and the 
ouly circumstanoe of which I nave any distinct idea 
is, that Bob, on leavine our hostelrie, earnestly 
requested of the landlord, " as the night was dark, 
and the road lonely, to oblige him with the loan of a 
poker V and that, obtaining his wish, during our 
walk home, he flourished what he was pleased to call 
*' his trendiant steeP in a yery alarming manner. 

For three months after I never crossed Carlisle 
Bridge by day-light ; nor was it until I heard my 
faithless Arabella had become the wife of an eminent 
cloth manufacturer in Yorkshire, and had sailed with 
her husband for England, that I revisited the haunts 
of men ae^ain. 

Years have rolled on : both my companions have 
married the objects of their early attachment ; but I 
am still a solitary, single man; and, though time has 
blunted the edge of my feelings, yet 1 can never see a 
sailor without a shudder, or open a brown paper 
pared without a blush. 



THB WARRIOR'S RETURN. 

*"nie BpaniBh loldierB returned Immediately after the 
Vlelory to their homes. • • • They brought with them 
the deed body of • eomrade, who had been tammoned on hla 
bridal day to the ileld of batUe." 

There it ftinilc on the summer breeze. 

And a glittering host sweeps by. 
With tramping steeds and proud array. 

And flhouts that rend the sky ; 
And rasny a fond mother's hope. 

And love of maiden lUr, 
Tlie beantif^l and bright of earth. 

The firee and brare are there. 
There ia a strain of softer Joy, 

Up inm the rales It oomes. 
Where 'midst the boughs of vine and rose. 

Peep forth the warriors' homes. 
And there is thrill of harp and lute. 

And bird-lilce voices sing, 
While sonny upland, and d^p glen. 

With thousand echoes ring ! 
*Tis midnight, and the feast is o'er, 

And hnsh'd the T(4ce of mirtl). 
And ^ence settles once again 

By each kme cottage hearth. 
The weary wanderers repose 

Within their childhood's homes. 
While fbnd and lovely eyes keep watch 

By the beloved ones. 
But there Is »n*— one gentle g^l— 

Alas ! doth none then care 
The vigil of the breaking heart 

Beside the dead to share ? 
The dance had niany a votary. 

And so had Jest and song->- 
Was there no fHend to turn to her 

In aU that fesihe throng ? 



None thought of her ! Back to their homes 

Each Joyous group was gone, 
And she beside her darken'd heartii 

Sat by the dead alone. 
And fearlesdy upon that fbrm. 

Dear even in death's embrace, 
That fkir yonng mourner meeldy bow'd 

Her pale and tearless face. 
**I need not blush to part the hair 

i^rom off thy lovelMS brow, 
I need not shrink to press thy lip^ 

'Tis unimpassioned now ! 
I have loved thee wHh the deepest love 

That woman ever knew ; 
And yet I may not weep for thee^ 

My beantifnl and true I 
* We stood before the altar. 

And pledged lore's holiett vow.; 
Wo parted ere the marriage crown 

Had droop*d upon my brow. 
I felt my soul grow strong that hour. 

Strong in its qnendbdess mijj^t. 
As I arm'd thee, bravest one and bes^ 

For the distant field of fight I 
** They're bron^t tliee home to me again^ 

Home to thy own lored bride. 
With thy flowing hair, and dark moustache. 

And lips of graceful pride ; 
And thy broken sword is in thy grasp. 

Dyed in thy lbeman*s gore ; 
And thy death-wound's on thy gallant breast- 

What could I wish fbr more ? 
** Why dost thou look so sternly cold ? 

When wilt thon smile sgain ? 
An icy dasp is round my heart, 

A fever in my bndn ! 
The night-wind stirs the blood-stsin'd curls 

Upon thy cold, pale brow. 
Awake ! arise, young conqueror 1 

Alas I I'm wandering now ! 
•* This mnst not be. Why should I fsar 

To slumber on thy heart ? 
In life I was thy plighted bride. 

In death we will not part I 
With fearless trust, with quenchless fidth. 

Beloved one, I am thine ; 
And they will make for us a grave 

Where Eve's last sunbeams shine 1" 



Idju 



The Life of Man. — The wise man^videshis 
time sparingly, like one who has but little'fb lose, and 
yet has a long life in prospect. Life without changes 
IS like a long road without inns. Nature has i^por- 
tioned the life of man in the same manner as the 
seasons of Uie year. Infancy is the spring of life ; 
the flowers of it are tender and modest, and the h<^)es 
gentle and flatterii^. Youth u the warm and 
exuberant summer or life ; the blood is then heated, 
and the passions are headstrong and fierce. Mai^ood 
is the autumn ; it comes crowned with the fruits of 
the uuderstanding. Old age follows, and is the 
winter of existence; the leaves of vigour fade and 
decay, the veins become frozen like streamlets, the 
head is hoary like snow, or the hair and the teeth 
drop as leaves from the trees, and life totters over 
the grave. The voyage of life may also be divided 
into three parts. The prudent man employs the first 
part in conversing with the dead; the second in 
speaking with the uving ; and the third in costinuning 
with himself. 

THidB Great Thimos.— The three great things 
that govern mankhid are, reason, passion, and super- 
ftition. ThefirsteovOTUsafew; the two last share 
the bulk of mankind, and possess them in turns; bill; 
superstition is the most powerful, and produces the 
greatest mischief. 
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A DAY ON LOUOH CORRIB. 

▲ DB8CRIPTITX TRIP. 

It wms on a beautiful morning towards the end of 
October, that I awoke from sound repose, occasioned 
by the fatigue of the preceding day's journey. When 
I rubbed my eyes, and collected my senses, I remem- 
bered that I was in the pretty village of Oughterard, 
where I had taken up my abode, previous to my pre- 
meditated excursion on Lough Oorrib. 

1 he town is delightfully situated upon the western 
bank of the lake, about 15 miles north of Galway, and 
forms one of the entrances to far-famed Connemara. 
I quickly arose, and, as I proceeded with my toilette, 
every now and then took a glance at the quiet scene 
before me. The sun was slowly raising his head 
above the rugged hills, gradually thawing the silvery 
coating of fr^t which overspread the elevated grassy 
bank tnat overhangs the river Feogh, whose waters 
moved silently beneath my window. Upon the near 
bank of the stream two or three peasants were 
anglinp^, not unskilfully, as I afterwards ascertained, 
by seeiDg their baskets stocked with some fine trout, 
for which this river is celebrated. After breakfasting, 
I bid adieu to the comfortable inn of OughteraiS, 
and upon quitting the house was surnrised to see a 
number of persons of every age crowding round an 
adjoining building, which answered the purposes of 
the post-oflice, and where is also transacted the 
business of a charitable loan fund— which, by the way, 
I believe, is of great benefit to the surroundmg 
peasantry. I called a little gossoon, who was after 
depositing his grandmother's weekly instalment, and 
living him my valise, whiled away the time by 
inquiring into his history, until I came to the house 
of the boatman, with whom I had previously arranged 
my route. Having arrived there, I was detained 
some time while the good man was finishing his 
breakfast, and remained in the outward apartment, 
where I was an object of surprise and speculation to 
a number of children, who gazed on me as anxiously 
as did the Lilliputiaus on Gulliver. The beauty of 
one of these children, a charming little creature of 
tenor twelve years of a^, particularly struck me. 
She entered the cabin wito a piece of new grey calico 
disposed as a shawl over her shoulders, and went to 
the fire-place, v^here she rested her head against the 
sooty chimnev-place ; upon which I spoke to her for 
being so careless of her beautiful black hair ; when 
immediately her brunette countenance was lighted up 
by the blush which diffused itself over her face : her 
large black eyes sparkled with delight, while the 
smue that played upon her pretty lips dimpled her 
now vermiUion cheeks. 

So passed the time until the boatman made his 
apoearance, when, bidding my juvenile friends fare- 
well, we repaired to the boat, which lay concealed in 
rushes in a swamp, which I little imagined to be part 
of Lough Corrib. By dint of pushing, we at length 
got clear of this unsightly marsh, when a large 
uqbroken sheet of water opened to our view. The 
boatmen had now room enough, and depth of water, 
to ply their oars ; and in a short time fair Oughterard 
was lost amidst the encircling hills. We soon 
approached one of the latter islands, to which we 
stoored, for the pur{>ose of hoisting a sail. Having 
shipped ballast, consisting of large stones, we shoved 
oflP, crossing on our course a pebbly bank, which being 
frequently uncovered bv water, forms a causeway, 
upon which cattle are dnven to graze upon the island. 
After a good deal of pushing and rubbing, we got 
out of the shallow, and were once more in motion, 
our speed being somewhat accelerated by the canvass. 
The scenery now became of a more interesting 
character, forming a striking contrast to the southern 



portion of the lake, which is bleak and devoid of aa^ 
object worthy of observation, with the exception of 
the ruins of Aughnanure Castle. These memorials 
of by-gone davs stand solitarily upon the verge of 
the water, and it was with regret I felt obliged to 
give up the idea of visiting them, and content myaelf 
with tne glimpse I had of them, from the road, oo tb» 
preceding dav. Towards Galway, the lake gntdnally 
narrows, and not far from the town forms itself into 
a river, descending turbulently through a rookj 
channel into Galway oay. 

But to proceed with my narrative. — Upon the 
western banks now rose a number of hills, cultivated 
t4> their sununits, between which were emendd vaUers. 
ornamented with clumps of trees. One of the Tales 
stretched out into the lake ; its extremity, which was 
covered with wood, forming a beautiful promontorr. 
We now occasionally pa^ed a heavy boat laoUy 
ploughing the water, with its cargo of potatoes or 
turf, bound from Galway. A Tittle mrtber we 
enoountered a fleet of a better description, the crewt 
of which consisted of Connemara and Joyce conntry 
people, repairing with various commodities to the 
market of Oughterard. A sketch of one of them 
may give an idea of the group. 

There sat, in matronly dignity, the mistress, 
envelop in a cloak of bright scarlet cloth, with a 
cap white as snow, the borders of which flapped with 
the breese ; it was confined to her head by a kerchief 
of a deep orange colour. By her side sat her daughter, 
without bonnet or cloak ; her hair smoothly combed 
above her ample forehead, and looped over the ears ; 
her open countenance beaming with good humour, 
and perhaps with joyful expectation of meeting at the 
market some Paddy who promised to be there ; while 
the master himself, with his two coats of frieze, cord 
small clothes, and yellow vest, in meditative mood 
kept his eye to the sail ; and, to complete the picture, 
one of the sons and a ** sarvan boy plied the busy 
oars. 

Turning our course to the north-west, we were 
leaving behind the main body of the lake, and directlj 
befor^us rose majestically out of the water a beaa- 
tifully shaped conical hill, densely clothed from base 
to summit with a variety of trees, whose foUage was 
of every hue, from the light green of the ash, to the 
more sombre shade of the holly, which was again 
diversified by the russet tinge of the beech. As we 
drew nearer to it, the hill lost its regular form, and 
presented a side, also wooded, spreading along the 
verge of the lake, which is here but a strait connecting 
the northern branch with the principal sheet of water. 
Behind this wooded hill, which, if I recollect rightly, 
the boatman called Drumsnav, towered the rugged 
head of a migestic rocky mountain, the name of 
which I now forget. A little further on, a cottage 
of very humble construction revealed itself upon the 
side of the hill, sheltered by the surrounding plan- 
tation : one would scarcely suppose it to be the 
residence of a gentleman of fortune, although I wa« 
told it was occupied by such. We now distinguished 
a sail, which proved to be the pleasure yacht of this 
gentleman, tacking about, and flying before the wind. 
Turning the point of a promontory, I at last got a 
view of the object of my excursion— Hen Castle. 
But how shall I describe the seuHation I felt as I 
approached this long-wished-for object ? I will not 
attempt it. But, reader, if you desire a trip to repay 
you, go next summer tq Lough Corrib ; and if you be 
so fortunate to have fine weather, as I had, you will 
then experience, perhaps in a higher degree, the 
rapture which filled my breast. 

The day, although so late in the season, was 
delightfully mild and clear, and so calm that the 
breeze which wafted us along merely rippled the 
surface of the lake. We now gained our destination. 
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. 8pringui|: from the boat, I jumped upon the 
rocky islet, which contains the ruins of Caislean-na- 
Cira, or the Hen's Castle. This strange appellation 
is accounted for in various traditions, but the most 

Probable derivation is as follows: — One of the 
►'Flahertys, who bore the soubriquet of •* the 
Cock,** and to whom the castle, with much of the 
surrounding country, belonged, being constantly at 
variance with his neighbmirs, the Joyces, when 
hunting upon the a4j<^<^®i>^ mountains, was surprised 
by his enemies, and, together with all his followers, 
tUin. The Joyces, imagining that the castle was now 
theuv, immediately attacked it, but very unex- 
pectedly found it to be bravely and successfully 
defended by the wife of their victim. It is said that 
tins valiant lady was the famous Grania Waille, who, 
in honour of her victory, was henceforth called '* the 
Hen." 

The keep, or castle, is in the form of a parallelogram, 
having turrets at three of the angles, and m the 
fourth a flight of straight stone steps, reaching to the 
upper story. I could not satisfy mvself as to the 
entrance to the ground floor, though I afterwards 
discovered upon the island, without the walls, a sub- 
terraneous vaulted passage which probably leads to the 
interior of the builatng. The only perfect apartment 
is a low vaulted dungeon, in the wall of which still 
remains an iron ring, as a token of the misery of 
many an unhappy captive, who pined away in its 
narrow compass. The centre of the building seems 
to have been one undivided hall, of large dimensions, 
whose now gloomv walls have ofttimes re-echoed the 
uproarious wassail of the chieftains and their retainers. 
Boough of the walls are still standing to pre an idea 
of some of the other apartments, and time has not 
been so wanton as completely to destroy the beauti- 
fully carved windows ana doorways. 

The prospect from the lofHest of the towers, whose 
winding steps may be easily ascended, is certainly 
the finest I have ever witnessed. 

The diminutive island, barelv large enough to hold 
the buildings of the castle, is situated in the centre of 
a circular basin, completely surrounded by mountains ; 
sooEie of them rocky and sterile, rising boldly out of 
the water ; others more distant, upon receding slopes, 
whose sides, partly cultivated, relieve the eye. To 
the north, lies the valley of Maam ; its hotel delight- 
fully situated upon the margin of the lake, and near to 
it a large stone bridge, spanning the now dry bed 
of a mountain stream, which, in rainy weather, 
descends from the majestic Maam Turk, which 
rears its gloomy head in solitary grandeur behind the 
vaUey. 

Again, to the east is Drumsnav, partly cultivated, 
having its southern extremity covered with wood ; 
while to the south, the panorama is completed by the 
conical hills of Mount Gable and Benlevis. 

As I stood upon the time-worn pinnacle, lost in 
admiration of tnis fairy scene, I was awakened from 
my reverie by the nlashing of oars, and when I 
looked up was not a little surprised to see that — 
** A dunsd gnider of its way, 
A UtUe ddff chot to tlio buj." 
The &ir navigator, who was accompanied by a 
female attendant, evidently did not expect to find a 
another boat in the creek ; she, however, landed, and 
walked through a portion of the ruins ; but, I suppose, 
owing to her solitude being disturbed by a stranger, 
in a verr short time again embarked ; while I still 
remained in the same position until I lost sight of her 
tfaiybark. 

The sun was now far advanced on his course, 
warning me that it was time that I should also take 
my departure; 1, therefore descended from the 
t4>wer, and taking another turn through the ruins, 
then stepped into my boat. But I have neglected 



saying something of the history of this venerable 
spot, the leading details of which are the following : — 
The original castle is supposed to have been built by 
the sons of Roderic O'Connor, with the assistance of 
Richard de Burgo. It was demolished a few years 
after, when it was again repaired bv the O'Flahertys, 
to whom it reverted, and in whose possession it 
remained until the time of Cromwell, when it was 
finally dismantled and left to decay. 

I seated myself in the boat so as to keep the island 
in view as long as possible ; and, as it gradually dimi- 
nished, the lovliness of the scene increased. My 
mind reverted to the days of old. when these now 
untrodden wastes were a busy scene, and I thought 
that were the chronicles of those ruined walls fami- 
liar tons, what theme they would furnish for romance, 
and what room for description in the enchanting 
scenery I 

But Irishmen can descant upon the Rhine, the 
lakes of Italy, and soforth ; yet how grossly i^nnorant 
are they of the beauties of their native land I why is 
this? Is it that Ireland is destitute? No I Speak 
ye spirits of Killamey, Erne, Gill, Corrib, &o., 
and let your echoes respond. Ye mighty wave-worn 
cliffs, and noble mountains, all comparatively un- 
known I Such were my meditations when we 
turned the minature promontorv which hid the 
castle from view. Vfe swiftly glid d through the 
strait, and as my destination for the night was Cong, 
Icept to the northern shores of the lake, which 
are bounded by the mountains of Joyce country. We 
passed by one of the larger islands, which was occu- 

Sied by a farmer, whose comfortable cottage and well- 
lied farm-yard spoke well for the fortuity of the 
soil, as well as the industry of the oMrner. There is 
epreat diversity in the sise and appearance of the 
different islands : some are naked rocks, on which 
perch the gull and cormorant ; others, whose sole 
tenant is some stunted tree; with many, whose 
extent and verdure afford good pasture to the cattle 
which browse upon them. 

The sun was now setting behind the western hills ; 
it was truly magnificent to behold him, gathering 
expiring energy, and clothing the firmament around 
Mm with a mantle of fire ; the reflection of which 
gave to the lake, which became for a time slightly 
ruffled by the evening breese, the appearance of a 
sea of molten gold. 

But too soon this sublime sight had passed awav, 
and all was calm and still as death ; no sound break- 
ing upon the ear, save the regular plash of the oars. 
The pale silvery moon shortly came forth u^n her 
nightly course, and, by degrees, becomhig brighter, 
seemed to blush at beholding herself in the water, the 
surface of which was smooth and clear as the mirror. 
So passed we on in silence, none of us interrupting 
the stillness which prevailed. On our left lay the 
ancient demesne and mansion of the Oranmore 
family ; many of the noble trees growing upon the 
edge of the lake bent their drooping branches to the 
water. The i^proach to Cong, by Xough Corrib, is 
exceedingly picturesque ; near the village is a cemi- 
circular naroour, above which rise gently sloping 
hills, on which, are here and there scattered nretty 
white cottages, whose neatness give an idea or com- 
fort seldom to be met with. A uttle above the town, 
the superabundimt waters of Lough Mask, after fol- 
lowing a subterraneous course for about four miles, 
burst forth from their confinement, and mingle with 
those of their sister Corrib. 

We now approached the little quay of Cong, and 
were presently once more upon terra firma. The 
boatman took my luggage and conducted me to the 
town. We slowlv ascended a long hilly avenue, 
passing by the ruins of the once oeTebrated abbe;^, 
where are said to repose the remains of Rodenc 
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O'Connor, the last of Connaoffht kings ; bat I Miere 
tbU asMTtion has been proved to be incorrect. How- 
eTer, there ia no donbt that it was here he spent his 
latter days after, being depriTed of his regal dignit?. 

The moon shed lier pale Hght upon these venerable 
ruins, lighting op, with suitable effect, the moaldering 
walls, and revealing their beantifblly pointed arches. 

We at length arrived at a pnblio-hoose, which my 
oondoctor told me was the only hotel in the town : 
the shop was in darkness, but, on entering, we per- 
ceived a merry party of men i^id women in tbe kitchen 
around a blazin^fire, at which hung a joint of meat 
roasting; the otlfioe of cook was performed by a 
voung girl of verv low stature, whose long fair hair 
hung about her shoulders in graceful disorder—the 
only means she used of keeping it off her face being 
byajerkofthehead. My oompankm told this damsd 
that I was a traveller who ^ksired shelter for the 
night, to whidi she replied, to my great discooofort, 
that there was no room for me in & house, as the 
only traveller's bed was already engaged. After a 

{^ood deal of entreaty, finding the case hopeless, we 
eft, to look for "dry lodgings" elsewhere, if, haply, 
we might find them ; but we sought in vain, for, 
after wandering firom house to house, not one would 
afford me shelter from the odd, frosty night I, 
therefore, made up my mind to the necessity of 
returning across the lalce to Oughterard with the 
boatmen, and, in passing by the hotel, inquired if 
they would afford us some refireshment before setting 
out upon our moonlight saO ; when a young man rode 
up to the door, who, after hearing my story, procured 
a candle and conducted me up stairs to a comfortable 
room, where he said I was at liberty to remain until 
the return of the landlord and his lady, who were at 
a neighbouring fair ; at tbe same time giving me to 
undersUnd that he feared I should then be obliged 
to qnit. The boatman left me, promising to return 
before he would leave the town, and drawing a chair 
I sat down before the fire, determined to wait 
patiently until I should know what fortune awaited 
me. I remained uninterrupted for about half an 
hour, when tbe door opened, and a tall masculine 
looking woman entered. I, of course, stood up, and, 
guessing this to be the landlady, apologised for my 
presence, at the same time expressing a hope that 
she would extend her hospitality to me for the night 
Oh I how anxiously I watched her countenance, to 
see if my eloquence had any effect in mollifying her ; 
but I eave up the matter as devoid of hope wl^ she 
replied, that a number of her friends had returned 
with her from the fair, which circumstance would 
prevent her entertaining a gentleman as she would 
wish ; but, (ah I glorious word,) but, said she, " I 
should be sorry to turn out a stranger at this hour ; 
you will, therefore, excuse any want of attention on 
my part." I need not say how readily I gave the 
required assurance. Her fandladyship then told me 
I could have my dinner of roast mutton, when ^e 
made her exit. What a happy consummation, after 
the suspense I suffered I Susan, which was the name 
of the pr\ who refused me admittance, now appeared 
with dinner, to which I did ample justice, for 1 had 
not tasted food for twelve hours ; after which I had 
a visit from the landlord, an intelligent man, with 
whom I conversed until a late hour, when I retired to 
bed, grateful for the kindness of my host and hostess. 
So terminated, gentle reader, a day on Lough Corrib. 

J. W. S. 

Rbvenusb of the Minb. — The ear and the eye 
are the mind's receivers : but the tongue is only busied 
in expending the treasure received. If therefore the 
revenues of the mind be uttered as fast or faster than 
they are received, it cannot be but that the mind must 
h^ihIs b«» bare, and can never lay up for pavchase. 



REPRODUCTION OF ATMOSPH£RIC AIR. 

M. Thenard has submitted to the Frendl Academy 
of Sciences a communication on tha means of rmnaia* 
ing for a long period in a limited quantity of air, ht 
the absorption of the carbonic add gas exhaled, aact 
the renewal of oxygen in proportion to ha oonsaniM 
tion. That the carbonic aicid gas exhaled, and wfaidb^ 
ia excess, becomes fatal, may be absorbed by lime» i« 
a well-known fact; but as it is necessary, in tilt 
purification of air, to replace the oxygen, wmch is the 
vital prindple, as well as to get rid of the excess of 
what IS injurious, the ^eat omeot to be obtained in 
cases where, as in diving bells, it is important to 
make the same limited volume of air serve ror several 
hours, is to produce oxygen with ease and certaiaty, 
M Thenard proposes to employ oxygenated watm*, 
and has shown that not less than 375 times tb* 
volume of water of oxygen gas may be oompreased in 
this vehicle, and subsequently liberated as required. 
But to produce this reBult| great care and expensa 
are necessary; and when obtained, the difficulty oi 
preventing the escape of the oxygen, when not 
wanted for immediate use, is also very great 

This, together with Dr. Payeme's experunenta opon 
living under water, by reproducing pure air fit for 
respiration in tlie diving bell, fall short of the folk>w. 
ing, which we find in «* Sishop Wilkina' M«!t'*^^atifal 
Magick," published in 1691 :— 

*' Mersennus tells us thattbere b in France, one 
Barrictts, a diver, who halh lately fbund ont an tut 
whereby a man might easily oontimie under water for 
six hours together; and whereas ten oidnca] feet of air 
will not serve another diver to breathe in for half an 
hour, he, by the help of a cavity, not above one or two 
fbot at most, vrill have breath enough for six hoara» 
and a lanthom soaroe above the nsual sixe to keep 
a candle burning as long as a man pleases. 

** As for tbe many advantages and oonvenienoea of 
such a contrivance, it is not easy to redte them. 

" 1 . 'Tis private ; a man may Uius go to any ooast of 
the world invisibly, without being diaoovored cr 
prevented in his journey. 

*' 2. *Tis 9afe ; from the uncertainty of tidet, and CIm 
violence of tempeaU, which do never move tbe ae* 
above five or six paces deep. From ninUn »^ 
robbers, which do so infest other voyages ; from ice and 
great firosts, which do so much enclanger the paaaa^ea 
towards the Poles. 

"3. It mAj be of very f^reat advantage agafawt n 
nary of enemies, who by this means may bennoemiined 
in the water, and blown up. 

'* 4. It may be of a special use for the relief of anj 
place that is besieged by water, to convey unto them 
invisible supplies: and so likewise fm the surpriaal of 
any place that is accessible by water. 

'* 5. It may be of unspeakable benefit lor submarina 
experiments and discoveries." 



Wisdom ani> Folly — The hours of a wise man 
are lengthened by his ideas, as those of a fool 
are by his passions. The time of the one is long, 
l>ecause he does not know what to do with it; so is 
that of the other, because he distinguishes every 
moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts ; or, in 
other words, because the one is always wisldag it 
away, and the other always enjoying it. 

Maternal IMPRESSIONS transmitted. Aben*a 

egg, sat upon by a magpie, was (Mroduotive of agan^ 
cock, surpassing every other animal of the anoas 
kind. Pigeons of a lofty ffigfat, covered by heavy 
birds, were no longer able to quit the eartti ; and, 
vice versa, poulets produced from eggs sat upon by 
pigeons, have been observed to fly S^tv, and kaSD 
longer upon the wing, than other birds of tbsir M ^ , 
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DRAINAGE OF LAND. 
A well-condaoted system of drainage adds one 
quarter per acre to the produce of arable land. 
The drains^ water of ten acres is nearly sufficient 
to irrigate one acre ; and irrigation adds, at least, 
a ton of hay an acre to the produce of upland g^ass 
land, and may be made to yield a profit of ftill 'SO per 
cent, on the capital expended ; and yet how little 
irrigation b practised in such situations I Poor lands 
may be raised in value nearly 20s. the acre by the 
outlay of less than £10 in claying and marling. Bones 
to the value of about £\0 apphed to clayey oastures 
have produced equal benefit. The drilling or turnips 
adds tour or five tons to the average weirht of the 
crop ; and yet, in how larg^ a portion of toe country 
is tne old broadcast system persevered in ; while in 
others the cultivation of turmps and other root-crops 
is entirdy neglected. By means of drill manures, 
such as boues, guano, rape-dust, &c., a crop of 
turnips may be obtained, at little cost, which would 
furnish manure for other crops, and increase the 
produce of the land, both in corn and cattle ; and 
yet how Uttle are those manures employed I On the 
other hand, we see some of the best managers 
expending £200 or £30d yearly in the purchase of 
these manures, while they suffer the same value of 
ammonia, (every pound of which is capable of pro- 
ducing 60 pounds of com) to escape into the atmos- 
phere, ttom their dung-heaps, or to be carried away 
by the nxa* Two hundred weight of gypsum, at a 
cost of 7s per acre, will add, at least, a ton an acre 
to tlie proauce of clover, lucem, and saintfoin : yet, 
because gypsum costs so little, and because the appli- 
eation ofit has fuled, in some cases, when the soil 
contained a sufficiency of it, or when this sparing 
soluble salt was applied, in very dry weather, it is 
difficult to persuade farmers even to try it. The 
summer feeoing of cattle, in stalls, and the use of 
liquid manures, which are fbund so profitable in Bel- 
gium, are almost unknown with us. It follows, then, 
that the great olgect of the owners and cultivators 
of the soil, instead of aiming at that which, in the 
present state of the oountry, is impracticable — vis., 
the maintenance of com at a fictitious value, by means 
of legislative enactments, diiould be to adopt prac- 
tises wliioh have long prevailed, with success, in 
other districts, and to strike out new and in^roved 
systems of cultivation, which shall enable them to 
raise an increased produce at a diminished cost. 
Scieiioe is ready to aid them, if they will accept her 
•enrioet.— IWflMr's Mag, 

Editino ▲ NswsPAPBR. — Editors of papers must 
bare a most onerous task. It is not the writing of 
the leading artlde itself, but the obligation to write 
that article ewry week, whether inclined or not, in 
iickiiese or in hMlth» in affiction, distress of mind, 
winter or summer, year after year, tied down to one 
tadc, remaining in one spot. It b something like 
walldBg a thousand miles m a thousand hours. I have 
a l^^k>w-leeling for them, for I know how a periodioal 
win wear down one's existCDoe. In itself it appears 
nothing— the labour is not mamfest ; nor is it the 
labour— it b the oontinual attention wMoh it requires. 
Your life becomes, as it were, the publication. One 
week m no sooner corrected and printed, than on 
the other. It b the stone of Sbyphus — an 
( repetition of tofl, a constant weight upon the 
41 continued wearing upon the mtellect and 
spirits demanding all the exertion of your faculties, 
at tbe same time that you are compelled to do the 
se twc at dmdsery. To write for a paper is very 
welU Init to emt one b to condemn yours^ to sla^ 
very. — Captain Maryat, 



SCENE IN AN IRISH COURT. 
The following anecdote b illustrative, in some 
measure, of the manner in which the dull monotony 
of court business is sometimes relieved by a droU 
incident, or by an occasional flash of wit, from a 
" learned brotner ;" and in no part of the United 
Kingdom b the tedious proeedure of law ar^^ument 
earned on with more good humour than in Dublin. 
A motion, in which Air. H. (no less celebrated for 
hb depth of legal lore, than for his extreme readi- 
ness at repartee, and hb unrivalled powers of fun in 
cross-examining witnesses) was engaged, having been 
called on, was postponed until the following morning, 
in order to give time to procure an important affida- 
vit, which would he required when the motion came 
on to be heard. In the mean time the attorney in the 
matter exerted himself to prepare the necessary 
document, and before goin^ to oed he deposited it 
along with his other papers in the bag allotted for 
their transmission to and from court. On one side 
of the peff usually occupied by the aforesaid bad 
there also nung another bag, which was devoted to 
the reception of the attorney's old boots, and which 
then contained a pair or two of such articles. The 
next momine the apprentice, (who happened to be 
late,^ in his nurry, to make up for lost time, seized 
the Doot bae; and hurried off to court, where he. 
found Mr. \i, anxiously waiting the arrival of the 
important document, on which the result of the 
motion depended ; when, upon thrusting hb hand into 
the bag, what was hb astonbhment, when he drew 
forth, not an affidavit, but an old hoot, whose sole 
had long since departed I This was an excellent 
opportunity for a witticbm, and accordingly holding 
up the boot in hb hands, amidst the roars of the bar 
and the court, and putting on a grave face, he 
exdamed : — *' I am sure your lordship can have no 
difficulty now in deciding in my favour, for nobody 
knows better than your lordship, that there U nothing 
like leather** L. 



Thb Sillometeb — Thb b an apparatus which 
has been contrived and patented by M. Clement, of 
Rochefort, for indicating the speed of ships. It has 
so successfully accomplbhed the purpose, that the 
French admiralty have ordered its application to the 
ships in the Roysd Navy of France. It consbts of a 
piece of copper, called the agent, against which the 
water acts. The agent b attached to a moveable 
plug of the same metal, which slides in a copper tube 
fixed through the centre of a veseel to the ked ; to 
this plug b attached a lever, which, by means of a 
vertical rod, acts on a second lever phuied on the deck 
of the vessd, and communicating with a sprint ; the 
tension of the spring constitutes equiHbrium with the 
pressure of the water on the agent, and serves to 
measure the rate at which the ship b moving by 
means of a hand ; the movements of which, on a 
eraduated dial, indicates, at every moment,not only 
the speed of the ship, but also the dbtance passed 
within short intervab. A table annexed to the instru- 
ment allows the officer of the watch to note the 
dbtance traversed at the moment when his watch b 
relieved. The instrument indicates either the influence 
of a sail fiirled or unforled, of a change in the placing 
of the ballast, or of the g^ns ; and what is the most 
favourable direction of the wind for its action on the 
saib, which is very important, either in givine chase 
or endeavouring to get away. It offers mso the 
advantage of measurine, when at anchor, the force 
of a eurrent on the keeC 

Opportunities. — He who b catching opportu^ 
nities because they seldom occur, wonld suffer ^ose 
to pass by unregarded which he expects hourly to 
return. 
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GAMING. 
Disquietude of miod, ill health, and premature 
death, are among the evils ariBing from this fatal 
passion. And is this the goal which the gamester, 
after the most indefatigable and seyere exertions of 
the mind, which men of this description certainly 
sustain — ^is this the goal which they have thus toiled 
to reach ! and are these the rewards ? The defeat of 
virtue, and the triumph of vice I The exchange of all 
that is amiable, for all that is odious in human nature. 
In short, for contentment and peace of mind, misery 
and remorse of conscience ! Such are the ^ifts which 
the demon of gaming bestows on its delude votaries. 
Surely we must deem such men to act, as it were by 
certain rule and method, the part of a madman. Ask 
him, is it avarice that prompts him ? — No, he will 
tell you he cares not for money. What is it, then, 
allures him ? He replies, it b the fashion of the day. 
Blush, O reason, since man, who boasts to have you 
for a guide, can form such an excuse for yielmng 
himselfto destruction 1 In order to be termed a man 
of fashion and spirit, he has recourse to the hazard 
table, where he soons falls into the snare laid for him ; 
and play, from an occasional amusement, becomes 
a perpetual employment and fatigue; nor does he 
discover his error until he has gone too far to recede. 
He becomes, at length, a professed gamester, and 
associates with men who live in constant violation of 
the laws. The desire of gain is solely prevalent in his 
mind. To the shrine of lucre, he sacrifices both by 
day and night, the practice of virtue, and that peculiar 
happiness arising from rectitude of conduct. He 
plunders the young and inexperienced with as much 
apatiiy as his old and hardened associates ; and, to 
crown the whole, he in time makes as honourable an 
exit. And shall this baneful indulgence, then, which 
includes so many vices, be fashionable ? Is it fit that 
we, who boast of being civilised, should degrade 
ourselves in so unworthy a manner? No. Let 
reason reassume her empire ; let us cherish virtuous 
industry, and shew our abhorrence of gaming by 
expelling its votaries from society. 



The Grandmother of Qiteenb Mart and 
Anne. — About the year 1625, there came to London 
a poor country wench, to get employment ; and 
nothing better offering, she engaged to convey beer 
by the gallon on her head, from a brewhouse. Beine 
Hvely and handsome, her master fancied her, and 
made her his wife, soon after leaving her a widow, 
with oonsiderable property. Unable to read and 
write, she caUed in the aid of one Hyde, an attorney, 
who, liking her fortune, made her his wife. By 
her Hyde luid children, and afterwards being returned 
to parliament^ was made chancellor and created Earl 
of Clarendon. James Duke of York having gamed 
the affections of one of his daughters, the Earl 
compelled him to marry her ; and the fruits were 
Queens Marv and Anne, whose grandmother was» 
of course, the very country wench of sixty years 
preceding. * 

Destruction OF Caterpillars bt Sparrows. — 
A pair of sparrows, during the time they have their 
young to feed, destroy on an average, every week, 
3360 caterpillars. Two parents have been known to 
carry to the nest 40 caterpillars in an hour ; and sup- 

Sosing the soarrows to enter the nest only 12 times 
uringeach day, this would cause a consumption of 480 
caterpillars extirpated weekly from a garden. They 
likewise feed their young with butterflies and other 
winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed in this 
manner, would become the parents of hundreds of 
caterpillars. 



CHILDREN. 

Oh ! whftt on earth ciu yield delight 
When the heart's depress'd with care ? 

8ay» what can cheer in sorrow's nifipht 
When life becomet both aad and drear ? 

Ye« ! childish innocence ean raise 
The heart when sunk in sorrow ; 

Can wile the mind with pleasing lajs 
Of gladness on the morrow. 

Loreljr, fond, endearing oreatorea. 

Prattling t<mgues, with joy aad mirth ; 

Yoar's the simplest, brightest features, 
In this sinAil, wicked earth. 



Hark the &ir and oni-Iing t 

Shading eyes with beauty bright, 

Mark the childish dear caresses 
Which they lavish at first sight. 

Are there any tocia of fashion 
Who dare Arown at thy embrace ? 

Kanie them, slaves of sin and paadui I 
Ofipring of some sordid race. 

Tby way's so ftill of tmth and love, 
A solace sweet to man was given — 

To raise his thoughts to things above. 
To light and cheer his way to Heaven. 



lOVK 



TEMPERANCE. 

Drunkenness In the Consistorial Court, Dublin, 

Nov. 28, arguments of counsel were heard in the case 
of " Lord Galmoy v. Lady Galmoy." One of the 
charges alleged against her Ladyship was drunken- 
ness. The Judge QDr. Ratcliffe) observed — '* I wish 
I had jurisdiction to divorce people who are eiven to 
habits of drunkenness. If I had, I would not hesitate 
to act upon it in the case of either husband or wife ; 
and I shall certainly try to ascertain all the authority 
in this court in such cases." 



Hot Punch at Night to Cure a Cold. — This 
is a frequent remedy. A more dangerous cannot be. 
What is called a cold is always depending upon partial 
inflammation, and as ardent spirits increase the 
action of the arteries, the inflammation may extend ; 
and, if on the lungs, may prove fatal. In slight cases, 
however, a perspiration mduced by the punch may 
relieve, but it is a dangerous experiment; such a 
remedy will be always esteemed by a certain class 
of people, and those will always have an exonse 
for It. If thev get better the next morning, after 
this dose of delight, they extol to the skies its me- 
dicinal qualities ; and if, on the other hand, they 
are worse in the morning, they tell you that tf 
it were not for the hot punch which they took the 
night before, they are sure they would be still worse — 
if not gone altogether I — '* How fortunate I** It n 
more dangerous Uum opium. A hot drink of whejf U 
a true remedy. 

The Passions These like heavy bodies down 

steep hills, once in motion, move themselves, and 
know no ground but the bottom. 

Singular Heat Developed. — If a fnece of tm- 
foil is wrapped in a piece of platinum-foil of the same 
size, and exposed on charcoal to the action of the 
blow-pipe, the union of the two metals is indicated 
by a rapid whistling, and by an intense brillianoy 
in the light which is emitted. If the globule thus 
melted is allowed to drop into a basin oi water, H 
remains for some time red hot at the bottom ; and 
such is the intensify of the heat, that it melts and 
carries off the glaze of the basin from the part on which 
it happens to fall. 
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, THE HUMAN BODY— THE JOINTS. 

The ends of humao bones entering into the Joints, 
having their forms adapted to one another, are 
covered with cartilage ; then they are tied together 
by ligaments ; and. in addition^ a membrane called 
t^novitU, is spread over the ends of the bones and 
hnes the ligaments, forming a shut bag, whose inner 
sm^aces are everywhere in contact, and, to obviate 
friction are moistened with a bland mucilaginous 
fluid, called tynovia. The synovial membrane has a 
smooth velvety sorface, like the membrane which 
fines the month and nose. The fluid which serves 
the purpose of oil to the joints, does not, in reality, 
contain any oil, yet it has very much the feeling of 
oil when rubbed between the fingers. When it 
increases too much in quaottty, it produoea dropsy of 
the joints. 

The structure of articular cartilage seems to pre- 
vent any of that jarring which might be expected to 
result, were the hard surfaces of ^nes to be brought 
with violence immediately into contact. 

The head is set upon the first vertebra of the 
neck, throufl^h the medium of a coui^e of joints, 
admitting of only flexion and extension. When a 
short nod of the head is given, the motion takes place 
here. The first vertel:^a of the neck is a circle 
moving round a pin projecting from the second ver- 
tebra — thence called the axis — carrying the head 
round with it, in the quick short movement of looking 
sidewise. The only complete dislocation that takes 
place in the spine is at this joint, in conseouence of 
the destruction of a ligament which keeps tbe bones 
ill their places. When this happens, the weight of 
the heaslmakes It fall forward, carrying the first ver- 
tebra withil, and the spinal marrow is so nipt between 
its ring and the projeotine pin of the other, that the 
snffierer dies as surely and as instantaneously as if his 
neck were severed by the axe of the executioner. In 
a man who is hanged, too, this is generally the cause 
of death ; not, indeed, in one who dellberatdy suspends 
himself in his own hankerchief ; but the criminal who 
is laondied from the drop, with the fall of several 
feet, and dies instantaneously, has his neck dislocated, 
while he who struggles perishes from suffocation. 

The artitulation of the lower jaw, with the tem- 
poral bone, is almost completely a hinee-joint. The 
upper end, or condtfle, of the jaw-bone is covered with 
cartilage, and so is the socket, and the two bones are 
tied toother by side ligaments. Besides, there is a 
noTeabte cartilage in the joint which accompanies the 
condyle of the jaw in its motion. Notwithstanding 
all those appliances, the jaw is sometimes dislocated, 
slipping forward off the eminence upon which it gets 
when the mouth is opened. When this accident 
takea pla^e, which ^nerally hw^ens from a violent 
yawn, the patient is left with nis mouth wide open, 
and has not the power of closing it, presenting a 
very hidfcrous figure to his companions, though his 
situation is to mmself sufiicientlY uncomfortable. 
After this dislocation has happenea it is excee^gly 
fiaMe to be r^rodnoed, in consequence of the torn 
figameiits never properly uniting. 

Strong bands of fibres tie the collar-bone to a 
iHght houow in the upper comer of the breast-bone ; 
the moCkm is very free, and, to render it more so, 
a movoAble oarnlage is interposed between them. 
This joint is very rarely indeed injured. The collar- 
bone and shonlder blade are very firmly bound 
together so as to move as one piece ; and yet a slight 
yidding is permitted ; otherwise, as they stand at 
right angles to one another, fracture or dislocation, 
■Doot this joint, would much more frequently occur. 

The sbooider-joint is of all others the most fire- 
matly distocated. This results partly from ito 
mmi, and partly firom its being more exposed to 



violence— since every fall, whether upon the shoulder, 
arm, or hand, has a tendency to displace it. The 
cavity on the shoulder-blade is so'smalf and shallow, 
that the round head of the arm-bone is laid not in it, 
but on it; its barrel-shaped capsular ligament is 
strong, but loose, so that the bone depends for being 
retained in its place, upon the muscles which surround 
it ; and if these be overcome, or taken by surprise, 
particularly when the arm is raised above the head, 
the head of the bone is {dislocated down into tbearm-nit. 
It i?, in general, replaced without much difficulty, 
but is exoeedinglv Kable to be thrown out again. 

The elbow-joint is more complex than the shoulder. 
It is double in its motions, admitting of the flexion 
and extension of the fore-arm on the arm, and the 
rolling of the head of the radius. It may be dislo- 
cated in many directions. Both bones of the fore- 
arm are, most commonly, thrown backward, as in 
consequence of a fall on the hand— then the arm is 
nearly strught, and cannot be bent. Sometimes the 
fore-arm is thrown sideways, either outward or 
inward, and sometimes the radius is dislocated alone--^ 
backwards, forwards, or outwards. From its com- 
plexity it is also exceedingly subject to disease. 

The wrist is a hinge-joint , moving backwards and 
forwards, and also allowing the hand to be carried a 
little edgeways, outwards or inwards. This joint is 
almost never dislocated; but it is liable to sprains, 
and to disease, producing occasionally the loss of the 
hand. 

The bones of the hand arenot subject to dislocations, 
except at the joint between the first and second pieces 
of the thumb— a seemingly trifling affair ; but one 
which is extremely difiicult to set to rights— so much 
so, that many of those who are the subjects of this 
accident, continue to go with the point of the thumb 
bent back all the rest of thmr days. 

The hip-joint consists of a deep socket in the 
haunch-bone, into which the round head of the thigh . 
bone is set. A capsular ligament, of great strength, 
of a barrel-shape, attached round the edge of the 
socket and to tne neck of the bone, fixes it in its 
place. The opposed surfaces of the hones are 
covered with cartUage, and are tied together by an 
internal ligament. 

The knee is the most complicated jofait in the whole 
body. The ends of the thigh-bone and tihia are each 
covered with cartilage, and in contact, but neither of 
them is hollowed— so that the jofait does not depend 
for strength on its form, but on the number and 
strength of its ligaments. Two of these are placed 
externally and fastemally — as in all hinge-jofaits— and 
seven others are arranged, in different portions, 
vdthin and without it. The knee-pan is placed in 
front of it, and the whole is lined with a synovial 
membrane, which is the largest ui the body— henoe 
the fever and extreme oonatittttional dUbturbanoe that 
arise when this jofait becomes inflamed. It lies very 
superficial, befaig covered only by the skin fai the 
greatest part of its extent; and henoe it is very 
easily wounded by a cut or prick firom any sharp 
faistrument. It is never dislocated except by such a 
force as destroys it altogether, and necessitates the 
remoral of the limb by amputation altogether. 

The ancle is a hinge-joint, having one lateral liga- 
ment on its inner, and three on its outer side. The 
ankle-joint may be dislocated forwards, or to either 
side. This never happens without one of the ankles 
being broken off, the ligaments being so strong that 
the bone will break rather than thev should give wav. 
Dislocation of the ankle can scarcely take place with« 
out a wound coexisting. 

The joints across the foot are numerous, and not 

easily described in a treatise of this kmd. Engineer* s 
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PRODI CTION OF DEW AND FROST. 

Aftftuuunji^ the principle, that all bodies of tho 
earth*i vurface »n) c^riistantly tending to aMome an 
e<|uiJibnoiii of t'3iQp«ratare by the alternate radiation 
sLud absorption of hi'At, many natural phenomena may 
hp Kitiifkctorilj e)L[ilaaied. Thus, the formation of 
d^w and fro5t are depc^ndant on this important law in 
nftture. Dew la most commonly observable daring 
tbG SpriDg and SnmnitT months, and seems to be a 
wise and provident provision of nature to assist and 
protect the growth and developement of plants when 
the earth is parched np by the excessive drought whidi 
had previously existed, and caused the entire vege- 
table world to assume a languishing condition. 

During night-time, after the departure of the 
solar rays, whon the star-lit sky presents a clear 
cloudless aspect, and the dreumamotent atmosphere 
produces a cold and chilling sensation, dew is most 
copiously deposited. At this period, that harmonious 
interchange of heat, between the surface of the 
earth and surrounding bodies, becomes tempora- 
rily iaterrupted, and a reduction of its temperature 
necessarily takes place, from its heat passing off 
under the radiant rorm, and being lost in space. 

The stratum of air immediately in contact- with 
the 'ground becomes cooled by contact, and the 
watery vapour which it had previously retained in 
its more elastic state, becomes condensed, and is 
deposited in pearly dropi as liquid water. The air 
itself at this moment beine rendered specifically 
lighter than the superincumoent portions, ascends, 
wnilst the heavier portions descend to supply its place, 
and undergo a similar change, a series of which pro- 
coed until some physical cause puts a stop to it alto- 
gether. Should the temperature of the air itself be 
very cool, and the night particulariy clear, a still 
AurUier depression of temperature may take place, 
so far, that the drops of dew at the moment of their 
formation may be congealed, and thus form frost. 

Under ordinary states of our system, this change 
b prevented from taking place by the canopy of 
clouds that at all times invert the surface or the 
earth, and which eoually ro^/iiate and ahiorb heat, 
and then maintain tne temperature of the air and 
surrounding bo^s at an equilibrium. 

Substances that radiate heat best are those on 
which dew and frost are commonly found deposited -, 
for example, leaves of plants, wood and filamentous 
substances generally ; whilst it is never found on 
polished surfaces, metal, glass, sand, ke, 
« Vegetable plants are wisely protected from the 
idpping night nrosts of Spring ana Autumn, by cover- 
ing them lightlv with fibrous mats, to prevent the 
me radiation of heat fh>m the g^und, and retain it 
at a proper temperature for their preservation and 
erowth ; and in like manner, the mantle of snow that 
mvests the surface of the ground hi Winter time, 
prevents the loss of heat from the soil below and 
favours the vegetation of the seed. W. T. 

The Human Frame Compared to a Watch 

The heart is the main spring, the stomach the regn- 
later, and what we put into it the key by which the 
madiine is wound up ; according to the quantity, 
quality, and proper digestion of what we eat and 
drink will be the pace of the pulse, and the action of 
the system in general. When we observe a due 
proportion between the quantum of exercise and that 
of excitement, sJl goes on well. If the machine be 
disordered, the same expedients are employed for its 
re-adjustment as are used by the watchmaker — it 
must be carefrdly cleaned and judiciously piled. 



THE NIGHTS. 

Oh ! the Samroer Night 

Has Simile of light. 
And ihe site on e aepphire thnMie ; 

While the tweet Whide load her 

With garlands oTodovr, 
Fr«m the bud to the roee o'er blown ! 

But the Autumn Night 

Has a piercing eight. 
And a Btep both strong and frae. 

And a voice for wonder, 

Uice the wrath of the Thunder, 
When he riiouts to the stonnj sea I 

And the Winter Night 

Is all cold and white. 
And die dngetb aiong of pain ; 

Till the wild bee bununeth, 

And the warm Spring cometh, 
When she dies ina dream of raio ; 

Oh, the Night, the Night ! 

'Tie a lorelj sight. 
Whatever the dinie or time ; 

For sorrows then soareth, 

And the lorer oot-poureUi 
His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 

It brlngeth sleep 

To the forests deep. 
The forest -bird to iU nest : 

To Care bright hours. 

And dreams of flowers. 
And that bahn to the weary— Beet ! 



TO OUR READERS. 
••THE BALLAD SINGER OF LIMERICK.** 
The subscribers of the Dublin JomiNAL hare » 
much increased during the interval that has unavdd- 
ably elapsed since the publication of the ftnt p&rt of 
the *'Ballad Singer," that we wiU rspn^fisA ttinoor 
next number, in order that they may read the entire 
story consecutirely. We now have the entire MS., 
and will publish portions in each suceessive number, 
until it is fully completed. By this arrangemeoi we 
wiH obyiate much incouTenience which would other- 
wise arise. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

'*Iinrisr AIL.**— When the entire of the MI. k leiit to as we 
sbaU be enabled to Judge of its merits. 

» W. T.**— We shall fehaidrfkillj aeoepttfae oomminieaftkyia. 

« • • •" Cork.— We shaU most heartily avail ourselves of the 
suggestions of oor able correspondent. We are higUy 
flattered by his Und attentioos. We nnifbrmlj'n^ply 
our publisher with the Dvbliv Jovehal in tihne iut 
Thursday's post, every w^A, and are informed by Ma IkaC 
they are duly deepatched. We 
account for the dday e om pl alae d of. 

The FiKST Past of our Second Yd. was pablij|ked <m the 
28th November, and ought, therefore, to be, ere"tfdi. fa Ihe 
hands of our subseribers. 

Several oommnniratinns arrived too late for aotaoe this wsik 



Printed for the Froprie t or e , at the OIBoa, Sl^ Lower Aak* 
viUe-etreet, Dublin, where aU eommnnktions (pnsi jiirfHOny 
to be addressed, to the Editor. i 
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REMINTSCEJ^CES OF A BARRISTER. 

MURDER WILL OITT I 

** An orphan's cune will drag to hell 

A spirit from on high ; 
But oh ! more horrible than that 

bthe curse in a dead man's eje." 

Coleridge'* Ancient Mariner. 

Not very many years ago, whilst on circuit, the 
following extraordina^ case came under my notice — 
a case which, all v^li admit, fully proves that a 
partieular Providence never loses sight of the 
murderer, and, generally speaking, brings him 
Aially to punishment. This occurrence excited, 
fi^om its droumstances, a great deal of interest — so 
that, on the day of trial, the courts were crowded to 
excess. It was that of a foreigner, who was 
tried, at his own instance, on account of a murder, 
whtdi would have inevitably remained buried in 
oblivion, had not the inward workings of a distressed 
conscience prompted him to reveal it. The circu ra- 
staaces which immediately led to his making the 
ecmfeesion were so out of the common, that I shall 
briefly narrate them : 

Happening to be stopping at an inferior inn in a 
small seaport town, during his stay, a poor sailor, who 
waa a ealniy-boy in one of the ships in the harbour, 
chanced to fall, by some accident, fW>m the bowsprit, 
and bemg unable to swim, was drowned ere assist- 
ance oould be brought ; his dead body was laid in an 
ottt-houae of this inn, which was adjacent to the 
scene of his death, until an inquest could be held, 
but. as so<Hi as that was over, it was placed in its 
eoffin in a room in the house, whither multitudes 
flooked to see it, induced by that unaooountable 
spirit oi cariosity, that derives a pleasure even from 
c^jeets the most revolting : the fact of its being uncom . 
as Addison says, *' bestows charms even on a 
■ter.** Amongst others Monsieur D'Eleve, as we 
\ name the crimina], actuated, some will say by 
duuioe, bat I would rather say by a just and 
retributive Providence, unwiUingly entered this 
ebamber of death ; bu^no sooner had he cast a look 
on tlie body, the eyelids of which, at this critical 
vere, by some movement of the bier, partly 
d, tlian exclaiming^-" Oh, my God !" he fainted 



airaj. This was, by tl||^-standers, attributed, of 

r, to the si^t of a^^pse acting on a perhaps 

nervous mind, and any impression it made soon 

away ; but not so with Monsieur D*£Ieve : after 



he was recovered from the swoon, that a vast change 
had come over him, was remarl^ed by even tho 
casual observers of the house ; but their astonish- 
ment was still further increased when they heard, a 
few days after, that the stranger had surrendered 
himself into the hands of justice for a murder which 
had been committed by him upwards of twenty years 
before. 

And now having, as it were, initiated our reader 
into the circumstances which led to the confession, 
we must give the story in his own words, or as 
nearly as possible : — 

" When and where I was bom, it matters not ; it 
will be quite sufficient to state, that my family was of 
a very high standing, and that I was a younger son. 
I early shewed a predilection for the army ; and, as 
this quite accorded with my father's intentions, jny 
wishes met with no opposition. As soon as possible 
a commission was obtained for me, and I eageriy 
joined my regiment. It was in a time of peac<JF that 
I got it, and all know how very bad a school for 
youth the army is at such a period. I soon 
acquired dbsipated habits, and entered into expenses 
beyond my income : in short, I was becoming very 
much embarrassed, when the death of my father and 
elder brother, which followed each other in quick' . 
succession, raised me above my difficulties. I now, in ^ ^ 
some measure reformed ; in fact, every one said that I 
was quite altered : I no longer associated with the idler 
and the roue^ nor indulged in unwonted extravagance ; 
but there was one vice which I had acquired, and this 
one never left me — it was the vice of gambling! 
Often have I sat at the rou^e et noir table for a 
couple of days with no interruption, and got up, 
sometimes a winner and sometimes a loser of thousands. 
My fortune was so very equally balanced, that at twelve 
months* end I had neither lost nor gained ; but, in 
the nature of things, this equilibrium could not long 
continue : a run came against me, and in two short 
days I arose a poorer man by two-thirds of my 
property. During the space of time I have been 
speaking of, it must not be supposed that I absented 
myself from the beau monde — not at all; I was a 
pretty constant attendant on all the fetes and balls ; ^ 
and, now that I am on the brink of eternity, it will 
not be accounted vanity when I say that I was both 
courted and admired. In my regiment there was 
another officer of my own age and standing, and onr> 
who was very similac to me in his tastes ; in a short 
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time we became bosom friends, and inseparable compa- 
nions : one thing, however, there was, in which bo 
mainly differed from me~he abhorred gambling! 
and it was well he did ; for, being a younger son 
like myself, his means were not even so large as 
mine originally were ; but those means, I must men- 
tion, for a reason which will appear by and by, were 
entirely at his own disposal. • • • • 

" In the balls and assemblies which we generally 
frequented together, we frequently met a Miss S., a 
young English lady of great personal beauty, but 
possessing still greater attractions in the suavity and 
elegance of her manners. It was soon apparent to 
all who knew him, that my friend, whom we shall 
call D'Epeme, was deeply smitten, for he exhibited 
all the symptoms of a love-sick knight ; at length it 
became so well known, that his brother officers used 
constantly to qnis him about the lady. "When it 
came to this pitch, I resolved (for truly I loved him 
as a brother) to ask him the truth of the report ; he 
acknowledged, without hesitation, that he did indeed 
love, and that to distraction, for he fancied there 
was no return. I strenuously advised him to hazard 
the inquiry of the lady herself; this he did that 
very evening, and was not rejected. From hence- 
forth he was a changed man ; but it was a change for 
the better in every respect. Shortly after this, 
some of his brother officers beg^ning as usual to 
quiz him about Miss S., he calmly got up and said, 
that he should * consider it a personal affront if any 
one in future should, before him, use that lady*s 
name lightly.' Of course this was equivalent to an 
open declaration of the state of affairs, and as such 
was respected. • ♦ • • • 

'* A war had now broken out ; it was hailed with 
joy by turbulent spirits, and men of broken fortune 
like myself ; but the tidings fell like a weight of lead 
on the hearts of D'Epeme and his lovely wife, to 
whom he had been united six months, for now he 
must leave her, and perhaps for ever. But £ince it 
was inevitable, instead of spending their time in idle 
lamentations and useless regrets, they immediately 
began to cast about them to see what was best to be 
done. It was resolved that Madame D'Epeme should 
got^ ker family in England, until the war should be 
coaoloded. I was with this excellent pair the very 
lasiereniiig they ever spent together. An attempt to 
desnfiie it would be vain; but oh! it was heart- 
rending to see that lovely woman hanging over a 
darling Ipnsband, while something seemed to whisper 
to bar that it was fpr the last time. 

'■J •• Wsr is a raffian, aU wHh guilt defiled, 
^j _ • That Apon the aged fOher tears the cbtld." 



^ • A mnrderoas fiend by fiends adored ; 
He kills the sire and stanres the son ; 
The husband kills ' ' 

'* How graphic is this description of war I 
•* Time, however, stays for none, and D'Eperne 
saw his wife on her way to England. Our regiment 
was one of the first that was ordered to the field of 
action, and many were the scenes of carnage and 
strife in which we were engaged. In about seven ; 
months my friend got a letter from his wife, in which 
she told him that she had borne him a son, and asked ! 
him what name he should have ? He gave it my 



name, * Louis,' the name of his friend, for we were 
becoming more attached every day. • • • 
** We had a hard fight and had been victorious. 
During the heat of the engagement I had lost 
sight of D'Epeme ; but now, as I was retumine^ at 
the head of mv company over the field of battte, I 
was attracted by a heavy sigh and a faint repetition 
of my name. I dismounted at once, and walked towards 
the spot whence the sound proceeded ; and, oh ! how 
much was I shocked and gneved to behold my friend 
stretched amidst a heap of shun— himself scarce more 
alive than they — his life was ebbipg fast ! • Oh ! 
D'Eleve,* cried he, * how thankful am I for this inter, 
view I I have not many moments to live, but I feel 
less the agony of death since I have so true a friend 
to whom I can confide my beloved wife and diild. 
You will find my will in my desk ; in it I have left you 
the guardian to my orphan son, and I know you will 
fiilm the trust. May Heaven bless you. Tell 
Ellen I never forgot her.' He had scarce finbhed 
these few but pithy words, ere life was extinct. I need 
not say that they made a deep impression on my 
soul, and I intemallpr vowed that 1 would accomplish 
the wishes of my friend to the utmost that Uy in my 
power ; and the pemsal of his will, in which, with 
the noble |^enerosity of friendship, he had left me his 
property, if I outlived his wife and child, and if his 
son died without issue, only strenghtened my resolve. 
I, of course, without delay, communicated all these 
melancholy tidings to the i^idow. The army, after 
this, went into Italy, and I accompanied it. Oh! 
that I had been slain in some of those battles through 
; which my destiny earned me scathdess — but it was 
I fated otherwise I 

** The war was at length concluded, and I, as soon 
as possible, came to this country. My friend's 
i widow had never recovered the blow inflicted on her 
I by her husband's death, but had died shortly before 
j my arrivaL I took the boy immediately under my 
\ own ken, without any opposition on the part of his 
I friends, and went with him to London, that he mi^ht 
I have the benefit of a first-rate education, for I was 
I determined to make him all that my beloved friend 
I could have wished. Louis, who was now six years old, 
j soon wound himself round my heart, (for he was 
; amiable and lovely, like his mother,) and I was very 
I happy , but, alas I this was not to continue. After 
I having been so long employ6d in an active and ex<3t« 
! ing manner, the tameness of every-day-life soon 
b^ame insupportable, and the passion for play 
returned with overwhelming vehemence. I yielaed 1 
and it makes my blood now run cold whilst I reflect 
upon the consequences ! My luck was for a long , 
while very similar to that which I bad when first' 
beginning to play — I mean that I neither lost nor won. 
This ought to have been a warning, but I took it 
otherwise ; for I calculated with the gambler's false 
arithmetic of chances, that the same result could not 
twice follow, and that this time I would be as sno- 
cessful, as before I was unfortunate ; moreover, I 
put a kind of gloss over my vice, making it appear 
almost a virtue, by persuadmg myself that it was 
for Louis's sake I was playing, that I might leave 
him a large inheritance : thus concealing, even from 
my own heart, the utter sdfishness of my proceed- 
ings. Fortune, in a few months, declared against me. 
I lost, in a few sittings, not only -my own, but a great 
part of my ward's property. I rose from the table 
absolutely frantic I Aly first thoughts turned to 
suicide, out something made me put it off I threw 
myself upon my bed, and bitter thoughts and fruitleas 
wishes passed through my mind — nay, sometimes a ray 
of hope shot across ; but to all, the heart-rendiitf 
thought that it was too late — ^whidh, we are told, ww 
be a chief ingredient in the misery of the lost — aroM 
an insuperable obstacle. I remsdned in this hovilble 
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state, which ncme can tell but those who have felt it, 
fitr upwards of two days, during which period the 
careues of the innocent tittle Louis added in no small 
degree to my torture. At length I recollected 
D'llpeme's will, and the dreadfiu idea of murder 
flitted vaguelj and indistinctly across my mind ; the 
thought was then involuntary — a suggestion, doubt- 
less, of the demon. It did not seem as if / could do 
such a thinff, but that such a thing might be done. 
This thought recurred often, until at length it became 
as it were naturalised to my mind, and I contemplated 
the deed without horror. I even still think that my 
senses were wandering at the time. It seems too 
horrible that I, in my right mind, should kill one I 
loved so well as Louis ; but gaiMing makes all its 
victims fiends and madmen. • • • • • 

** I followed a hearse in the paraphernalia of woe. 
All remarked my altered look; mdeed, I looked 
wretched ; and was it wonderful, when I was a 
murderer ? It was I who cut down this fair flower 
before its time, which all supposed withered by the 
fell hand of consumption I A slow and secret poison, 
of nhich I had learned the composition in Italy, 
served my purpose, and rid me from my embarrass- 
ment ; but oy the deed I had forestalled hell. I 
would have given worlds for even that peace which 
I had enjoyed before the committal of this act ; yet 
how strangely infatuated was 1 1 I had seen him 
die by inches, but never thought of saving him until 
I heard the knell-like sound of * it's too late, it's 
too late,* singinf in my ears I 

** These wor£ were never out of my mind for a 
minute together. I rushed to the gamin? table for 
relief, and entered like a desperado into Uie deepest 
play. Strang to say, fortune was now on my side, 
and I won immenselly ; but even high play soon 
became insipid. I f^ into a delirious fever, and none 
but myself can tell the agony of mind which I sufi'ered 
on my recovery — dreading, as I did, that during my 
ravings I had revealed tnat awful crime with which 
my mind was burdened; for truly any one might 
have pointed me out as one 

* Conscius, et cui fervens 
JSstermt occnItU animus, semperque taoendis.* 

'* This was betrayed in my looks, actions, and 
every thing else. My fears, however, were ground- 
less. I next had recourse to travelling ; but ae ain, 
in the words of another Latin poet, might I daily nave 
exclaimed — 

* Soaadit ttratas vitiosa cura naves.* 

•* My crime was ever beside me; indeed I may say, 
i»nthout exaggeration, that since the event I have not 
»!]foyed a peaceful moment. The great secresy I 
« as obliged to keep was itself a misery. Many times 
before tms have I been on the eve of discovering 
myself; but something has hitherto prevented me. 
To account fbr mv doing so now I shall only mention, 
that ever since the committal of the crime, I have 
bad an ^wolute horror of looking on a corpse; but, 
more than all, if its eyes be at all open. It was these 
circumatanoes, combined with a striking likeness 
between the jounr sailor and Louis, which has led to 
my confession. Inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of 
Providence." 

Here the unfortunate man broke off ; he was 
several times during the narration interrupted by 
flo^ of tears, parnoularljr at the part wbere he 
spoke of his friena^s dying injunctions. After having, 
as the saying is, ** maae a clean breast of it," he 
seemed much happier. He was executed, by his own 
re-itfest, in this country ; Ins own government having 
been written to for permission. His property he left 
to isweral charities, hut prindpally to the Asylums 
Ibr the destitute and orphan. 
. . , T. D. H. 



LINES 

ox THB DEATH OF MISS M. B., tLIOO. 

8be drooped, the sweetest of aU flowers 

That ever bloomed in Erin's bowers ; 

8he drooped, but round her virgin bod 

The hallowed tears of love were shed. 

And fUth's auspicious light was given, 

Th' unerring light that leads to heaven. 

When Ariends despairing round her stood, 

Her ark was in her Saviour's blood. 

Alas ! that pale consumption's worm 

Should riot in so fkir a form. 

Alas I that e'er the eye oonld trace 

The wreck of even a single grace ; 

Nay, even before her budding charms 

Had wooed the lover to her arms — 

Before the gentle creature stood 

Ripe in the flower of woraanh<iod — 

That death should all those charms deface. 

The pride and hope of all our race. 
Joy, Joy, on t'other hand to see 
The blooming shoots of such a tree 
Transplanted to eternity. 

Alas ! for him who writes the dirge, 

Tho' other themes his muse may urge ; 

Those scenes of life, as bright as gay, 

May sometimes lend a holiday ; 

But the sweet memory of that maid 

Shall come, like twilight's sober shade. 

To tell him aU that's fiair and bright 

In day, must end at last in night ; 

But when that niglit has passed away, 

'Twill shine again in endless day, 
Dec. 8, 184t. J. A. O. 



ORIGIN OF PUNCTUATION. 
The learned German, Aup^stus Matthtei, in his 
Greek Grammar, says, that it was not till the sreat 
inBux of strangers to Alexandria had impaired the 
purity of the Greek langua^, that the art of pointing 
became an object with the learned. Matthset further 
states that Aristophanes of Byzantium, the Gram- 
marian, who was born about the vear 240, invented 
three marks, by which to distinguish the divisions of 
a discourse ; — upon the authority of the Port Royal 
Latin Grammar, and irom what is further stated by 
Matthffii, it appears that his statement, that there 
were three marks, is too large : in fact there was only 
ohe mark, a pointy serving three different offices, each 
office being distinguished by the situation of the 
point ; — for instance, if the position of the point was 
over the last letter of a word, it performed the part 
of our full-point, and denoted the end of a period or 
complete close of the sentence ; — if placed in or at 
the middle of a letter, it served for our colon-point, 
perhaps also for our semi-colon-point, and denoted 
that the proposition was onl;^ partly finished, that 
another member, beginning with a pronoun or con- 
junction was necessary or about to be added, and 
from its position it was by the Latins termed media 
distinctio ; — ^if placed at the bottom of the last letter 
of a word, from its position it was by the Latins 
called subdistinctio, and denoted that the sense was 
altogether incomplete or suspended. Afterwards 
when pointing came into more general use, to denote 
a period, the point was remov^ from the top to ^he 
bottom of the word — to denote a colon, the point 
bearing the form of our colon-point was adopted — 
and a point, hearing somewhat the form of the comma, 
point, was used to denote a comma ; — these lavt 
three points are found in some of the oldest manu* 
scripts now extant. — Francillons Essay » 

Example. — Nothing is so contagious as example : 
never was there any considerable good or ill done, 
that does not produce its like. We imitate good 
actions through emulation, and bad ones through a 
malignity in our nature. 
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THE BALLAD SINGER OF LIMERICK. 

TOUHDED ON PACT. 

" Cork lads and Limerick lassos ** being prover- 
bially the boast of Munster, it is not svrprising that 
we should choose a hero or heroine amongst them, in 
preference to the lads, however brare, and lasses, 
however fair, of less favoured counties. Our choice 
hi the present instance renders a personal description 
of our heroine totally uaiieceiisary. When we say she 
was a daughter of the city of the siege, who will 
require to be told that she was lovdy ? Could she, 
in whose veins ran the purest blood of its fair and 
high-spirited defenders, be otherwise than virtuous ? 
This being sufficient to satisfy any Irishman or Irish- 
woman worthy of the name, we will, without further 
preface, relate the " true history *' of one whose 
proudest distinction was that of being a ** Limerick 
lass." 

Kate O'Carrol was the daughter of a merchant, 
who, for many years, had maintained a high character 
for integrity in the city of Limerick. About the 
time that our heroine arrived at the age of eighteen, 
some of thos^ circumstances which affect the credit 
of mercantile men, created a doubt of Mr. Carrol's 
stability. ** There is a ti^ in the affairs of men," 
and when it turns, few, mdeed, are able to swim 
against it : wave follows wave, till the poor stni^gling 
wretch b overcome — his own efforts but serving to 
accelerate his doom — and he sinks, at length, into 
the ooean of obscurity. And so with the poor mer- 
chant : bill followed bill, till the demands he could 
have met singly, became overwhelming when made 
together, and he found himself utterly ruined. Cob- 
stant anxiety and depression of spirits brought on an 
illness of which he died, leaving to his wife and child 
little besides an unsullied name. 

Reader I will you disturb your imagination from 
its soft ann-ehair of fiction — ft*om woes deep as 
cambric hankerchiefsand sal-volatile can make them — 
from heroes and heroines who "die of a rose in 
aromatic pain," to trace witJi us the real prooreis of 
the widow and her child, once rich and fastidious as 
yourself, towards utter destitution — to follow them 
from lodging to lodging — to mark the transfer of 
their scanty furniture, from the. room of the poor 
widow to the shops of the rich pawnbroker — to watch 
their meals daily becoming poorer in quality and less 
in quantity, tiU every resource is exhausted, and they 
are starving 1 

Yes, there i* such a thing as starvation I Oh 1 
you who doubt its ezistenoe — you, who cannot bring 
your indolent mind to understand the meaning of so 
vulgar a word 1 terrible is the form in which convic- 
tion of its reality will reach your paralysed soul ! 
You, who turn your eyes from the starving mechanic, 
from the palid workwoman, whom the cost of one of 
your fancied wants would support for weeks — is there 
no thorn in the bed of^ roses on which your oonsdenoe 
sleeps ? And you, saintly Pharisee, who pay, in the 
eye of the worlds with scrupulous exactitude for your 
high-priced luxuries, think you that they are paid for ? 
No ; their price is the tear wrung from poverty and 
misery — the struggle of the noble mind — the tbrob of 
the broken heart I Unfaithful stewards, when will 
the last farthing of your debts be paid ? 

The only memento of better days which now 
remained to them was a dog, which had been a great 
favourite of Mr. O'Carrol's. He had followed them 
through all the stages of poverty, with a degree of 
fidelity which endeared him to them, the more from 
the contiast it presented to the conduct of their 



JriendB. Kate had williuely shared lier own 
meals with hhn ; but on this, thehr first day of ab»ol«to 
want, when she had given her mother the last por^on 
of their little store, ue dog came as usval, expecting 
to get his share, and seeing that she took no notioe of 
him, whined mournfully. 

** I have nothing for you to-day. Lion,** she ez- 
elaimed : ** it wouU be no easy matter to share my 
breakfast with you ; tou must seek another mistrees. 
Go, my poor fellow,^' she continued, as she <^>cned 
the door to let him out, lest his whining mar disturb 
her mother. Lion looked into her £soe as if he uBcUr- 
stood what she had said, and went quietly out of the 
room. The day passed slowly; and whilst Kale 
O'Carrol stood by the bed-side of the poor hivalid, 
watching her feverish cheeks and parched lips, plan 
after plan for procuring means to r^eve her wants 
suggested itself, and was given up as wild and imprac- 
tii^le. Her mother, always deUoate, had been, since 
her father's death, hi a sUte of ill health tbat ren- 
dered Kate's leavim: her for any situation impoasible. 
The only relative ofher fisther's whom she knew, had 
been applied to as a last resource. A cold reply was 
all she recdved ; he had all those daims on his purse, 
whic^ by an unhappy oomeidence, rich neopie always 
have when appealed to by their poor rfOatioos. Her 
mother's only brother had been in India for many 
years. Mrs. O'Carrol had written to him before ho* 
husband's death, but months may dapse before the 
arrival of his answer. Poor Kate felt like a person 
standing in a lane blind at both ends; whichever 
way she looked, starvation seemed to close the pros- 
pect. Her sad reflections were mterrupted by her 
mother, who now awoke, and, turning eagerly towards 
her, said — 

•• Kate, I am very thirsty. Is there any tea left ?' 
Kate took up the wretched tea-pot, and looked into 
it as a child seeks a lost plaything, when he has aeen 
it in his dreams, unwilling to beheve that it is really 
gone ; she oould not spciik, but laid it down again, 
and burst into tears. 

** Don't cry, my dear child," said the poor wommn, 
as Kate threw herself on her kne< s by the bed-side : 
" this will only shorten my suffering ; God's will be 
done." 

Ten minutes had not elapsed, when, struck bj a 
sudden thought, Kate started from herlcneee ; she 
would sell Lion I she had frequently heard that he was 
valuable. Strange that it had not occurred to her 
before I Not having seen him since rooming, she 
hurried down stairs to look for him, and knocked at 
the door of the room inhabited by the owner of the 
house, a rough but well-natured woman.* 

*' Have you seen Lion, Mrs. MuUins ?" she asked 
eagerly ; " is he here ?" 

** Indeed I know nothing at all ahont him. Miss 
O'Carrol," repliedthe woman, in a rather unoourteona 
tone ; *• I suppose he's looking for what isn't here for 
him — something to eat." 

**0h! what shall I do, if he is gone?" exdahned 
Kate, as, turning away fWmi the door, and not wishhig 
to return to her mother in uncertainty, she sat down 
on the stahrs to watch for the return of the dog. 

•* There's guilty nature for you 1" cried Mrs. 
Mnllins, as she slapped the door after her ; ** the Kfo 
dropping out of her poor mother, an' she has the fa^e 
to come looking for her dog. 'Tis hard to expect 
they'd be good to us, when they are not natural to 
one another. ' Have you seen Lion, Mrs. MuUins?* 
Well, there is no use ra talking,^ what is bred in the 
bone can't be got out o' the flesh." 

Not a word of this was lost on Kate ; she had 
never before felt so deeply humiliated. She oould not, 
however, blame Mrs. Mullins, who had been very civil 
hitherto, as appearances seemed to justlfjr her mdig. 
nation. She had sat for some time absorbed in pain- 
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hi tboiiglii, when ^efelt her gown pulled, aiid,looking 
up, saw Lion, who had entei^ unobserved, and was 
trving to attract her attention to a piece of bread 
which he had laid at her feet. 

*' NoUe, generous animal !*' she exclaimed ; " must 
I part you, my poor father's pet, my own faithful 
Lion!" 

On hearing the sound of a yoice, Mrs. MuUins 
opened her dM>r, and seeing Kate, Lion, and the bread, 
at a glance, the said, in a softened tone>- 

" Sear knows you have more nature than some of 
the Christians." 

'' I was just going to call you, Mrs. Mullins," said 
Kate ; " I wanted to ask you if you would try to sell 
this doff for me. I have heard that he is valuable ; 
you wul be paid for your trouble, if you succeed," 
she continued, seeing the woman hesitate and change 
countenance. 

**God knows. Miss O^Carrol," she replied at 
length, " I was not thinking of my trouble. I ask 
his pardon an* yours for wronging you. I snp« 
pose you heard me, Bffiss, if you were sitting there 
since ; but I thought 'twas an unnatural thing to be 
kx^ine for a dog, an' the poor dear lady up stairs so 
bad ; how busy 1 was with my tongue ; God forgive 
me." 

" What you said is of no consequence, Mrs. MuUins ; 
but will you try to dispose of my poor Lion ?" 

" III go now. Miss, an' a thousand welcomes, the 
moment I give this little bit of bread an' milk to the 
baby. If you wouldn't mind giving it to him, Miss 
O'Carrol, 'twould hurry roe of your message ; only for 
that. Miss, I wouldn't ask you to do such a thing." 

** I will do it with pleasure, Mrs. Mullins," replied 
Kate ; ** and I am very much obliged to you." 

" If he doesn't take it easy firom you. Miss, you 
needn't press him to it ; I don't think he can be very 
hm^^ now. I'm sure I hope shell take a bit of it 
herMlr, little aa it is. An' God knows how I'll get 
it to-morrow," continued Mrs. Mullins to herself. **It 
goes tlnrough my heart to see herself an' her poor 

Iher as they are ; but I can't take the bit or the 

i out o* my diildren's mouths for any body." 

Mm, MnUins prepared to go out, and Kate sat 
down to her task. She could not look at Lion, who 
sat opposite her, wagging his tail in happy ignorance 
of the fktethat await^ him ; whilst the oaby opened 
his round eyes in wonder at the tears which were 
falling on his face — ^not such tears as the young lady 
sheds over her pampered favourite, dying on its satin 
Ottoman of a surfeit of plum-cake ; but such as we 
shed at parting -with the friend who has dune to 
us througn poverty and neglect — ^who has sat wiUi us 
under the shadow of want, rather than bask in the 
light of a stranff er*s fortune. 

Whffii Kat« nad fed the baby, and put it to sleep, 
the placed it in a cradle, and stole up stairs to her 
mother's door ; finding her asleep, she returned to 
watdi the child during the absence of Mrs. Mullins. 
An hour had elapsed, and evening was closing in, 
before she mnde her appearance. As she approa^ed 
Ike door, Kate perceived that Lion was not with her ; 
and, in her heart chiding the poor woman for the slow 
pace with which she brought good news, she hastened 
to meet her. 

*' Don't hold out your hand that way to me, Miss 
O'Carrol, or you'll go through my heart !" said Mrs. 
MulKns, as she wiped her eyes and sat down, appa- 
rently exhausted, but more from emotion than fatigue. 

** He was stolen from you I" said Kate, turning 
pale vnth disappointment. 

** No, Miss, he was not," replied Mrs. Mullins ; 
" bat I must tell you how it happened, for fear you'd 
tUok 'twas spearin|f my trouole I was. The first 
hoase I went to. Miss, they said they didn't want 
faiB^ an' only laughed at vob. Then I went to two 



or three others, an' got the same answer. At last, I 
went to a grand-looking house, an' a fine English 
servant opened the door ; an' by a dale to do, I got 
him to go into his master, to know if he'd buy the 
dog. Well, Miss, while I was waitins^, who should 
come to the window but an officer ; air when he saw 
the fine dog an' the poor angUhare of a woman, he 
called out to the servant — * Stop that dog ; she oer- 
tainlyslde him.' How little they think of belying 
the poor, God fbrgive 'em. With that, Miss, I got 
frightened, an' I called Lion, an' he ran as if he 
knew it all. Faix, when the servant saw me running, 
he ran too, as fast as the fat would let him ; an' 'twas 
the providence of God, Miss, there was a crowd at 
the comer of the sthreet, an' instead of running on, I 
turned round, an' stood as quiet as a mouse behind the 
people ; an* I made Lion stand under my cloak, for 
fear the servant would see him when he'd be coming 
back. Away he ran. Miss, an' when he g^t to the 
end of the sthreet, he stood looking about him with 
his mouth open ; an' when he found what a wild-goose 
chase he was on, he went back to his master, and a 
purty pair they are." 

With all her painfbl anxiety to learn the ultimate 
fate of Lion, Kate could not help smiling at Mrs. 
Mullins's imitation of the Englishman's stupid stare 
of surprise and ^appointment. 

** Well, Mrs. Mullins, what did you do with him at 
hwt?" , 

** 1 wmit to a house a good bit away from that. 
Miss, you may be sure, an a decent, civil girl opened 
the door. When I told her how I was trying to sell the 
dog for a lady, that the money would be convenient 
to, she said she'd do her best, and she took Lion in 
with her. When she came out, she said her master 
wasn't at home, and wouldn't be back before to-mor- 
row evening, an' her mlsthriss said at the first word 
that she dicbi't want any dogs ; but on^ of the children. 
Miss, God bless 'em I got up on bis back, an' Lion 
let him ride about the room as gentle as a pony 
and the child, a great pet, the girl said, beff^ed and 
prayed to keep him ; so at last she said if 1 d leave 
him till the masther would come home, she'd try and 
make him buy him. I didn't know what to do, Miss ; 
what the officer said made me afVaid they'd take him 
away firom me some where ; so I thought 'twas better 
leave him." 

'• Oh I Mrs. Mullins," exclaimed Kate, *' why didn't 
you ask for part of what they would give for him, if 
It w«re ever so little?" 

«• 'Twas I that did, Miss, ask an' beg ; but the lady 
said one day could make no difference to any one. 
Rich people have no thought. Miss ; they think one 
doff is as good as another ; an' when I said that 'twould 
mSke a great difference to them that wanted it, she 
come out herself as sharp as you please, an' asked me 
could I give back the money if the masther wouldn't 
buy him. I had nothing to say to that, so I was to 
take him or lave him. An' now I hope you don't think 
I did wrong, Miss O'Carrol ; God knows I couldn't 
do more if 'twas for my bom sister. The stingey 
thfaig I may be I'd be up to Aer yet." 

"No, indeed, Mrs. Mullins," replied Kate, " you 
could do no more than you have done ; I am sorry you 
had so much useless trouble." 

** Oh then, 'twas no trouble. Miss;* sure I hope 
'twont be useless neither; to-morrow e voting is better 
than never." 

" Uselees!" said Kate. " Oh, no I I was wrong ; 
it will buy our coffins." 

"Oh I don't say that. Miss," intenrupted Mrs. 
Mullins, as she turned to the baby to hide her tears ; 
" God is good ; who knows what he may do !" 

In the bitterness of disappointed hope, Kate re- 
turned to her mother, who was still asleep. She cast 
an anxious inquiring glance at that care-worn face. 
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AUs ! true ind«x of that dial whose shadow cannot 
go back — it showed that the remainhig hours of life 
were few ind«ed. 

** Mother ! my own dear mother ! most you die thus ? 
Oh, God, take us both together out of this unfeeling 
and unmerciful world !" 

While speaking, she flung herself on her knees by 
the window of their miserable apartment, which over- 
looked the beautiful Shannon. It was one of those 
moments of unbroken stillness so rare in cities. The 
waves glided by noiselessly, breathlessly, bidding 
affection's ** mute farewell" to the verdant banks to 
which they will never return. The moon «was low, 
but one pale unsteady column glimmered on the dark 
waters ; and each wave in passmg rose to cast a part- 
ing smile on those peaceful shores, ere it vanished on 
its path to the stormy ocean. The silence was 
broken ; St. Mary's silver chimes pealed forth ; their 
Fweet sounds were borne to her ear like the bells of 
h* aven to the banished Peri ; and a " still small voice*' 
murmured, in answer to her prayer — ^* The gift thou 
must bring is patience.*' 

They ceased ; and she rose, no longer hopdess or 
despairing, but resolved to ** bide her time" with the 
resignation befitting a Christian, when the silence was 
again broken by the shrill scream of a ballad-singer 
from one of the neighbouring streets. There was a 
time when the fastidious ears of the rich merchant's 
daughter would have been closed by her wi^te hands 
to shut out those discordant sounds ; but now you 
would have deemed they bore those magie words 
which restored to life the marble knights and dames 
of old ; she started, and exclaimed ,in a voice of hope 
and Joy — "Why not I, too, be a ballad-singer?" 
She cast one glance at her sleeping mother, and all 
timidity and irresolution vanished. She covered her 
face as well as she could, though feeling little fear of 
recognition under her present circumstances, and 
steanng soflly down stairs, to avoid Mrs. Mullins's 
questions, wiUked quickly towards Newtown Perry. 
She stopped before a handsome private house, and 
sung with all the taste and science of which she was 
mistress. Alas I poor Kate — for vanity will linger to 
the last— she had thought that none could listen thus 
unmoved to her oft-praised melody. She moved on, 
with hopes a little lowered, and made one or two other 
attempt.s, which met with a similar fate. She drew 
near to her father's house — her own happpy home — 
now inhabited by a family with whom she had been 
acquainted. The eldest son, who was what is com- 
monly called a '* musical person," had been a constant 
visitor of her father's, and a proffessed admirer of her- 
self and her singing. Actuated by a strange desire to 
dare at once the very crisis of humiliation — ^perhaps 
hoping that her song might awaken some thoughts of 
" Auld lang syne" favourable to her present purpose, 
Kate O'Carrol stopped to sing opposite the house 
which had resounded with her childish mirth — to those 
people who had been her own guests. The window 
was thrown up ; her sad tones faltered ; and the voice 
of the gentle, the " musical" William, was heard ex- 
claiming, in no gentle manner — ** Be off I none of your 
squalling is wanted here." 

It was his favourite sonp ; but everything has its 
proper time, and just now it had interrupted his con- 
versation with an heiress. The young lady, however, 
though rich, was not spoiled by fortune, and, to his 
great mortification, she insisted on having the window 
raised again, that she might reward the poor ballad- 
singer, whose melancholy tones had excited her pity. 
But Kate had passed on ; not as before, with the weak 
feeling of mortified vanity, but with the deep scorn of 
the high-minded and generous for the mean and un- 
feeling. ** It was the sound of ray father's gold he so 
much admired 1" she exclaimetl ; and, strengthened 
in hor resolution, bhc turned into one of the more pub- 



lic streets, and stopped before a large grocer's shop, 
belonging to a Mrs. Creagh,* whose son, a clever 
though sny young man, Kate had met oocasionaUy 
in society, but knew little of, for it mutt be confessed 
that our heroine had had in her day no small portion 
of pride. Feeling that the united dignity of the 
O'Uarrols and 'the Comynsf was committed to her 
care, she was by no means indined to lessen the dis- 
tance which, she thought, ought to be between a mer- 
chant's daughter and a grocer's son. Her song was 
scarcely concluded, when a young man came out of the 
shop and told her that Mrs. Creagh wished to speak 
to her. Kate hesitated ; if she went into the uiop, 
they might recognise her ; and yet — her mother I He 
relieved her painful deliberation by saying, in a kind 
tone — 

** If you will go into the hall, my mother will speak 
to you there ; you see it is quite dark ; believe me it 
is not from any idle curiosity she wishes it." 

Rate followed him into the hall, but her heart was 
too full to thank him for his kind consideration. He 
left her, and in a few minutes Mrs. Creagh came. 

" I need not ask you," she said, " if you have seen 
better days ; your singing is not that of an untaught 
person ; but I wish to know if yon could find bo 
naore respectable way of supporting j^ourself? Unless 
ballad-dnging is your choice, I thiiUL it would be very 
easy for you to do so." 

** I could not even try. Madam," replied Kate ; and 
she related the circumstances which induced her to 
attempt ballad-singing , with a sad simplicity that 
brougnt tears into uie eyes of her kind-hearted 
auditor. 

** My poor diild V* she exclaimed, " you shall never 
be obliged to do so again, if I can help it." Telling 
Kate to wait for a few minutes, she went into the 
shop, and returned with a parcel containing tea and 
sugar, and putting it into Kate's hand, together with 
a guinea, sne said — ** Tell me if I can do anything 
more for you now?" 

Kate burst into tears, but thev were tears of joy 
and gratitude. *' Oh, Madam I" she exclaimed, ** liow 
can I ever return your kindness ?" 

" I will tell you," Mrs. Creagh replied; "pronnse 
me that you will not let your mother want anyAing I 
can get n>r her, and I will be more than rewarded for 
anything I could do for you. We must help each 
other in this changeable world, so think nothing 
about it." 

" I will do anything you wish. Madam.** 

" I don't know why 1 feel such an interest in yon," 
said Mrs. Creagh. ** Perhaps 'tis because yon have 
done for your mother what my dear boy would do for 
me. From what you have told me of her, I fear die 
will not be spared to you long. I do not wish to hurt 
your feelings, my dear, but it is better you should be 

Srepiured ^r the worst. If it be the will of God to 
eprive you of her, remember that you will have a 
home with me till you can get a respectable situation." 
'* But you ,do not know who I am. Madam,** said 
Kate. 
•• No matter, my dear ; I know you are a good 

• ** The Creaghshave been niuneroiisand mpectableiothe 
cocmty and city of Limerick ever since the expoUooD of the 
Danes. Th'^y are descended from the O'Neih, whoM naoM 
they formerly bore — a tribe of whom had reaolved to aamt 
the'ciuzeDo of Limerick in expelling the Danes, whom they 
attacked with ngoiir, pursuing their broken tronpe merois tlia 
river Shannon. In this exploit the O'Neils' distingoiahed 
themselves by their valour, and wore green boii^ in tlirar 
hats, from which they took the name of Creagh ; and the 
action happening near Creagh gate, that and the lane received 
their names from them." — Ferrari Hktory tif Limeriek. 

f "Thii ty. three Creagha, twcnty-four Roches, for^-tii 
Attfaurs, twenty-Gve Comyns, twenty-three Whiim, and 
wenty-oneSlrilthci, have bewn Majors of Limerick.** — /W. 
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daughter ; jour mother may not wish to have her 
name known to strangers at present. I hope we will 
know each other better hereafter." 

" Mother," said Arthur Creagh, who had entered 
at the other end of the hall, ** I want to speak to you,' 
and drawing her aside he whispered something to her, 
of which Kate heard the concluding words — ** messen- 
ger's name, remember, mother." 

** God bless your thoughtful head, my dear boy," said 
Mrs. Creagh, as she returned to our heroine. " Only 
for my son I would have forgotten to ask you where I 
6an send a message for you ; you had better leave me 
ike name of some shopkeeper near your lodgings, 
where your own messenger can call, and no one need 
be the wiser of it. 1 am sure you are to good to 
have any foolish pride about allowing me to be of use 
to your mother." 

Kate's cheeks burned with shame at the remembrance 
of some of her foolish pride, but it was all gone now, 
and she gave the name of a person with whom Mrs. 
Mullins used to deal. 

** Now tell me the name of your messenger," said 
Mrs. Creaeh, *• and I will detain you no longer." 

Kate replied, ** Mrs. Mullins ;" and, after once more 
thanking the kind-hearted woman, she bade her good 
ni^ht, and hastened joyfuUy home. 

In how different a mood cud Kate O'Carrol now pass 
the house where she had received so cruel a repulse a 
short ha]f->hour before I Where was the scorn and in- 
dignation, with which she had left it ? The harshness 
of the sordid suitor was forgotten in the kindness of 
the generous benefactress: for harshness, like the 
waters of our northern lake, will turn the heart to 
stone ; whilst kindness, like the divininr rod of the 
ancient sage, need but be directed towards it, and the 
"isealed fountains'* of its best affections will spring to 
meet it. 

"Mercy on usl Miss O'Carrol, where were you?" 
asked Mrs. Mullins, who had been standing at a 
neighbour's door, and perceiving, as she thought, a 
stranger enter her own house, returned quickly, and, 
to her CTeat surprise, saw that it was our heroine. 
•* Law, Miss, I thought you were up stairs all the time !" 

•* I was seeking my fortune, Mrs. Mullins," replied 
Kate cheerfully, ** and met with a kind friend." 

•* Well, Miss, who was right now ? He does all in 
His own holy time, praise be to Him I if we have confi- 
dence in Him." 

•♦ You were right, and 1 was wrong, thank God !" 
said Kate ; " but put down the kettle now, and we will 
aettle it aflerwardis. I must go and see if mamma is 
awake.*" 

She was awake, and as Kate stooped to kiss her, 
ahc said — ** Where were you, my dear child, and what 
makes you look so glad ?" 

** Cheer up, dear mamma ; you will have a drink in 
a few minutes ; but you must ask no questions until' 
you have taken it ; you are weak now." 

It was not long before the welcome sound of •* The 
kettle is boiling. Miss," broueht Kate down stairs to 
make the tea. Giving Mrs. Mullins the guinea, she 
dedred her to bring some bread, and a few biscaits for 
her mother. 

Mrs. Mullins looked at the ^old, as if the unusual 
sight had supplied a missuig link in memory's galvanic 
circle, through which the current of long-forgotten 
thoughts now ran with irresistible rapidity, and, sigh- 
ing heavily, exclaimed — ** Faix we think 'tis too sel- 
dom we see your yallow face, tho*, by all accounts, you 
are no great things. But I jn an old fool to be think- 
ing when I ought be goin^ o' my message ; ' let bye- 
gones be bye-spones,' as the Scotch sorjeant that was 
coorting me Toufi^ ag<% iised to say, when they'd be 
talking o* the 'poUiecary's boy in Dnndalk that burned 
bis foxy whiskers trying to cfye 'em." 

Kate had tlie happiness of seeing her mother 



refreshed and strengthened by Mrs. Creagh's gifts — 
in the distribution of which Mrs. Mullins wks not 
forgotten ; and, with a lighter heart than she had for ' 
months, she sat down by her mother's side, and 
related the events of the evening, passing lightly over 
the repulses she had received ; out when she came to 
Mrs. Creagh's unexpected kindness, all her real Irish 
heart displayed itself as with deep and sincere grati- 
tude she recounted it ; nor was Arthur's thoughtftil 
delicacy forgotten. 

" And you did all this for me, my darling child !" 
exclaimed Mrs. O'Carrol. '* God bless you, my noble 
Kate 1 He has given you a friend already ; for I feel 
assured that she, who was so generous to us both, 
will be a friend to you hereafter." 

*' She made me promise, mamma, that I would go 
to her if-4f — I wanted a home, or until I could look 
out for a situation for ii yself." 

** If I die, Kate 1" said her mother with asad smile. 

** Oh ! mamma, you must not talk of dying ; you 
will get strong and well again, now that our misfor- 
tunes are over." 

*' As God pleases, my dear child. I can now die 
in i>eace. Oh I Kate, how little yon knew the cause 
of my siehs. You used to think it was the want of 
my usual food and comfortable bed ; but no! it was 
the frightful thought of leaving you friendless and 
unprotected in the world — your poor uncle far away, 
if he^is still alive. But that generous woman has taken 
the last care ftrom my heart; I thank her for this 
more than all the rest." 

Kate had spoken thoughtlessly, but she could not 
regret what had given her mother comfort ; she could 
not, however, persuade herself that proper nourish- 
ment would fail to restore her to healta. 

*' Do not think of these things at all, mamma," she 
said; ** when you are stronger, I can look out. for a 
situation as governess, and you will live near me, 
where I can see you every day." 

Mrs. O'Carrol smiled ; she could not throw a damp 
onlier daiu^hter's hopes at such a time ; so, telling her 
that she cashed to go to sleep, she kissed her and 
bade her good night. 

In a comer of their afMirtment was one of those 
triangular cupboards to which our grandmothers were 
so partial. Two of its sides were fitted, with admir- 
able precision, to the walls ; the third formed the 
front, and opened in the middle. It was placed, by 
the ingenious contriver, at a distance from the floor 
that emitted of a chair being put under it. That 
this chair could be occupied by none but a dwarf, 
probably took nothing from the merit of such an 
economy of space in the opinion of the notable house- 
keeper who had caused it to be constructed. It was 
a relic of the good old times, before Queen Conve- 
nience thought of making Taste Prime Minister, 
having been made, Mrs. Mullins asserted, for her 
grandmother, ** who was married the year of the 

freat frost." It was a cupboard whose contents you 
new by intuition : — a cup without a handle ; a spoon 
which bad lost its better half ; an eeff-cup to hold 
halfpence (when there were any to be hdd ;) a liqueure 
stand, " without a leg to stand on," though belong- 
ing for an indefinite period to the Teetotal Society ; 
in fact, it was a cupboard which the most brilliant 
imagination would fail to invest with a charm. It 
had a cold determined look, and kept its doors wide 
open, as if obstinate in refusing to aid you in any 
delusion about the number of slices in your loaf'; 
displaying nothing to advantage but the grocer's 
bill : a sort of pecuniary barometer, showing the rise 
or fall of your f\mds with terrible fidelity. It was 
the object on which Kate O'CarroI's eyes fell first 
every morning : as if the boundary of " the land of 
dreams," whether sleeping or waking it terminated 
them alike. It was associated in her mind with 
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want and humiUaiioD ; and the felt a degree of dis- 
like to it, almost amountin|r to horror. This may 
seem strange, but sorely it is not unnatural. We 
dislike the person who has frequently brought us bad 
tidings ; he is identified with the misfortunes of which 
he has been the messen^. Why may not this 
feeling attach itself to manimate objects having 
similar associations, thoagfa their tales are involun- 
tary ? 

J. M. R. 
(To be continuedtin oar next.^ 



SCRAPS FROM IRISH HISTORY. 

BATTLE OF KNOCKTHU. 

About this time (1 180) the Anglo-Norman power in Inland 
received a severe check by the death of Sir Armoricus Tris- 
tram, brother-in-law, and, aA^r the rhivalroos fashion of the 
day, sworn comrade of Sir John De Courcey. Having gone 
with a strong force to Connaugfat on an expedition, he was 
attacked with a tar superior army by Cathal O'Connor, lor 
named ** The Red-handed," and slain, with all his followers. 

IHth Hidorp, 

Close heram'dby foes, In Ulster hills, within his cssde pent, 
For aid unto the west coantrie Sir John De Coorcey tent ; 
And, for the sake of knighdy tow, and friendship old and tried, 
lie pra> ed that Sir Armor Tristram wouki to his reaoue ride. 

Then grieved Aill sore that noble knight, when he those 

tidings heard, 
And deep a vow he atade, with fnll many a holy word — 
That, aid him Heaven and good Su Lawrence, foil vengeance 

shonld await 
The knaved who did De Courcey wrong, and brought him to 

this strait 

And a goodly sight it wa^, o'er Clare Oalway's glamy plain, 
Tu see the hold Sir Tribtrain pans, with all his gallant train ; 
For thirty koights cane with him there, all kinsmen of his 

blo^. 
And seven score spears and ten, right valiant men and good. 

And clasping close, with sturdy arms, each horseman by the 

waist, 
Behi nd each firm-fixed saddle there, a footaian light was placed ; 
And fast they sparred, in swcepiagtmt, as if in utmost need, 
Their harness ringing loudly round, and foam upon eath steed. 

They crost the stream — they rikch the wood — the bending 

boughs give way. 
And Hing upon their waving plumes light showers of sparkling 

spray ; 
But when they past that leafy copse, and topp'd the hillock's 

crebt, 
Then jumped each footman down — each horseman laid his 

lance m rest. 

For fur and wide as eye could reach, a mighty boat was seen 
Of Irish kernes and gallowglaaa, with hobbelers between. 
And proudly waving in the front fierce Cathal's standard flies. 
With many more of Comiaught's chiefs, and Desmonds* tribes 
likewise. 

Then to a knight Sir Tristram spake, with fearlesseye and brow, 
" Sir Hugolin, advance my flag, and do this errand now: 
Go, seek the leader of yon host, and greet him fair from me. 
And ask, why thus, with armed men, he bloaks my passage free?" 

Then stout Sir Hugolin prick'd forth, upon his gallant gray. 
The banner in his good right hand, and thus aloud did sa} — 
" Ho ! Irish chiefs ! Sir Armor Tristram graeU ye fiir, by me, 
And bids me ask, why thus in arms ye block his pasaage free?" 

Then slept fierce Cathal to the front, his chieftains standing 

nigh: 
*' Proud stranger ! lake our answer back, and this our reason 

why— 
Our wolves are gaunt for lack of food, our eagles pine awav, 
And lo glut them with jour flt>h, lo ! we stop you here this 

day I" 



" Now, grameroy for the thought !" calm Sir Hafolia replied. 
And with a steadfast look and roein that wrathful ^ief he eyed ; 
" Yet, shonld your wild birds covet not the dainty tutyoa 

name, 
Then,by the rood, our Norman swords shall carre them better 

game!" 

Then tnmedhis hone, and back he rode nnto the little band 
That, halted on the hill, in firm and martial otdisr ataad ; 
When told his tale, then divers knights began to couumI take, 
How best they could this peril shun, and safe deliverance make. 

" Against sneh odds, all human might iavalnelesa !" they eried ; 
" And better 'twere at onoe to turn, and thro* the thicket tide." 
When, high o'er all. Sir Tristram spake, in accents bold and 



** Let all depart who fear to fight this battle out with ne: 

** For never yet shall mortal say, I left him in his need. 
Or brotight him into danger's grasp—then trusted to my staed ! 
And, come what will, whate'er betide, let all depart who may, 
I'll share my comrade's lot, and with them, sund or fall this 
day I" 

Then drooped with burning shame fhll many a \nightlT CTfik, 
And nobler feelings responsive sweU*d throogkent eaeh throb- 

bing breant ; 
And stout Sir Hugolin spoke first— ^' Whate'er onr lot may be. 
Come weal, come woe, 'fore Heaven, we'll aland or fidi this 

day with thee !" 

Then tnm his horse Sir Tristram Ht, and drew his shining 

bUde, 
And gazing on the noble beast, right OMmmlhlly he ssid*- 
" Thro' many a bloody field thou hsst borne me safe and weQ, 
And never knight had truer friend than thou, fleet Roancdle I 

" When wounded sore, and leA for dead, on far Knockgarat 

plain. 
No friendly aid or vasaal near— ^et, thou did'sf sdU remaia ! 
Close to thy master there thou madest thy roogh and fearfhl bed. 
And on thy side, that night, my steed, I laid my a^ing head ! 

" Yet now, my gallant horse, we part ! thy proud career b o'er, 
And never shaltthou bound beneath an armed rider more!" 
He spoke, and kist the Made— then pierced his chargarH 

glossy side, 
And madly plunging in the air.the noble courser died I 

Then every horseman in his band, dismounting, did the same. 

And in that company no steed alive was left, but twain ; 

On one there rode De Courcey 's sqnire, who came from Uhtar 

wild ; 
Upon the other young Oswald sate. Sir Tristram's only ebild. 

The father kist his son, then spake, while tears hia eyelids fill : 
" Good Hamo, take my boy , and spur with him to yonder hill ; 
Qo, watch from thence, till all is o'er— then, northwards haste 

inflight. 
And say, that Tristram in hia harness died, like a worthy 

knight." 
Now pealed along the foeman's ranks a shrill and wild halloo ! 
While boldly back defiance lood the Norman boglee blew ; 
And bounding up the hill, like hounds, at bunted quarry aet. 
The Irish kernes came fiercely en I and fiercely were they met ! 
Then rose the roar of battle loud ! — the about !— the cheer h- 

the cry ! 
The dank of ringing steel, the gaspinggroanaof those who die ; 
Yet onwards still that little b«id, right fearless cut their way. 
As move the mowers o'er the sward upon a summer's day. 
For round them there, like shorn grass, the fbe in hundreds 

bleed; 
Yet, fost as ere they fisll, each side, do hundreds more succeed, 
With naked breasts, undaunted meet the spears of steeUrlad 

men. 
And sturdily, with axe and ^kein, repay their blows again. 
Now, crushed with odds, their phalanx broke, eadi Nonnaa 

fights alone. 
And few are leil thm'out the field, and they are feeble grown : 
But, high o'er all, Sir Tristram's voire is, like a trumpet, heard. 
And still, where'er he strikes, the fbemen sink boMath his 

sword. 
But once he rai»'d his beaver up alas t it was to try 
If Hamo and his boy yet tairied on the HMMintain nigh ; 
When sbai-p an arrow, from the foe.pierc'd right thro' \m brain. 
And sank the gallant knight a corpse upon the bloody plain 1 
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Thcii fjuled the fiphU for gathering roand his lifelew body there, 
The remnant of his gaHant band fought fiercely in despair ; 
And, one by one, they wounded fell !^-yet, with their latest 

breath, 
Their Nonnan war-cry shouted bold— then sank in silent death ! 

And thus Sir Tristram died ! than whom no mortal knight 

conld be 
More brave in list or batUe-field, in banquet halls more free ; 
The flower of noble courtesy — af Norman peers the pride- 
Ob, not in Christendom's wide realms can be his loss supplied. 

Sad tidings these to tell, in far Downpatrick's lofty towers. 
And sadder news to bear to lone Ivfura's silent bowers ; 
Yet shout ye not, ye Irish kernes — good cause ye have to rue. 
For a bloody fight and stern was the battle of Knockthu I 



The romantic chrcumstanoes alloded to in my text, as con- 
nected with the death of Sir Armorions Tristram, are faithfully 
rscorded by the dironidera of the day ; but flrom the grave 
nlence observed by Moore, hi his history of Ireland, on the 
sukject, I fear we must dass them with those *' embroideries 
of fkct** of which he so pointedly accuses Stanihurst, as well as 
other snoient writers ; still, even as a legendary figment, the 
socoant is most interesting, and the oonoloding sentence of the 
Barvative cooToys so just an idea of tha oharacter of a worthy 
PshiAn of dd, that I cannot fbrbear quoting it: — **ThnB 
Aed,** si^s the ancient author, '*8Ir Armoricns Tristram, 
who^ among a thousand knights, might bo chosen for bravery 
sad heroic coorage. fbr humility, and eourtesy ; yielding to 
none hot fa the way of gentleness.** I need scarcely remark, 
that the present Earl of Howth is the direct deaeendant of 
Sir AiuMvicus, and retsina to this day the possessions won by 
his ancestor tix hnndred years ago, at the bridge of Ivora. It 
b also a singular ikct, that Sir Nicholas St. Lawrence, 16th 
Baron of Howth, commanded the BUI Men at the second 
ftmoos battle fought at Knockthu, in the reign of Henry VIII., 
when the Earl of Kildare, assisted by the Lords of the Enj^ish 
pale, and many native chieftains, totally destroyed the com- 
bined forces ot Connanght, commanded by Aliok De Burgo ; 
thus, en the v^ety qpot where it ooourred, avenging the death 
of Ids ancestor. 

Kaodctnadb, ** The HiH of Axea,*' lies witliin a few miles of 
Galway. ' 



True Ein> of Knowledge — The greatest error 
if the mistaking of the true end of knowledge ; for 
men have entered into a desire of learning and know* 
ledge, sometimes, to entertain their minds with variety 
and delight ; sometimes, for ornament and reputation ; 
sooietiroes, to enable them to victory of wit and 
contradiction ; and most times, for lucre and pro- 
fession ; but seldom sincerely to sHlve a true account 
of their gift of reason, to the benent and use of men : 
as if there were sought in knowledge, a oouch, where- 
upon to rest a s^rching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace, for a wandering and variable mind to walk 
up and down, with a fair prospect ; or a tower of 
state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a 
fort or eommandiiijg ground, for strife and contention ; 
Of a shop, for profit and sale ; and not a rich store- 
bouse f4r the glory of the Creator and the relief of 
man's estate. — Lord Bacon, 

Bbliep To believe without examination, is no 

b^ef in reaHtj, but merely an assent that such and 
such things are believed by others, and is in fact only 
believing that we believe. 

Assistance. — Those who are constrained to solicit 
for aeststanee are really to be pitied ; those who receive 
it without are to be envied ; but those who bestow it 
unasked, are to be admired. 



CALCULATIONS. 

The Marquess of Waterford has £72,000 per 
annum; £6000 a-month ; £1384 14s. a-week ; near 
£200 a-day ; £8 6s. 8d, an hour; £f ds. 4d. a- 
minute; 4^. a-seoond. A man earning Is. a-day, 
will be B945 years before he has £72,000 earned. He 
will be near 1 1 years (at Is. a-day) before he has 
earned what the Marquess has in a day ; 180 days at 
work before he has an hour's pay of the Marqfkess ; 
23 days at work for a minute's pay of the Marquess. 
He will be three hours earning, with the sweat of his 
brow, what the Marquess has in a-second, or while 
you clap your hands. The Marquess has 1,440,000 
shillings, or 17,280,000 pence, or 69.120,000 farthings 
per annum. Long may he ei^oy it 1 

E. B. B. 
[We heartily echo—** Long may he enjoy it 1" It is 
in good hands and well dispensed. Benevolence 
is the brightest gem in tho coronet of the noble 
Marquess.] 

Heroism of Spartan Mothers Much has been 

said of the stem virtue and patriotism of the Spar • 
tan women, and hig^ praise has been bestowed on the 
callous indifference which they sometimes exhibited 
on leaminfi^ the death of their sons ; but English 
mothers who have eriven birth to sons as brave as 
ever fought or bled for Sparta, will, I think, a^ee 
with me in rating very low their boasted stoicism, 
which if properly analysed, might prove to be nothing 
more than a coarse and unnatural apathy. The 
reader of the Greek Anthologia will here remember 
her who, meeting her son a fugitive among the flying 
from a victorious enemy, inflicted on him with her 
own hands the death he thought to shun. Had 
Nature, which is but the voice of God indistinctly 
heard, anything to do with virtue such as that ? 
Supposing the yoiith to have been a coward, which 
the fact of his flyine before the enemv by no means 

E roves, was it for the hands that had nursed him to 
ecome bis executioners ? A mother deserving of 
the name, would no doubt have sorrowed not to find 
her boy numbered among the brave, but her mater- 
nal heart would not the less have yearned towards 
the unhappy youth ; she would have fled with him 
into obscunty, and uttered her mild reproaches and 
shed her tears there. — St, JohH*§ History, 

Architecture. — During the last century arch:- 
tectural taste declined in a lamentable degree, and 
merged altogether into a motley something, difficult 
to be characterised. Even latterly, structures, on 
which vast sums of money were lavished, have been 
erected on the most miserable conceptions of the 
Grecian style. However, there are indications which 
the present time is developing, of a revival to better 
and purer taste. In the cmtivation of a national 
domestic architecture, where, in most instanoes, the 
noble simplicity and imposing effect of a pure olassic 
order cannot be attained to for want of due limits, 
tho next best choice lies certainly with the GoUiic 
pointed or old English styles, either of which, while 
its character ma^ be preserved, can be rendered 
applicable to buildings, however diminutive. Although 
perhaps no country m the world is equal to our own 
m respect of being dotted thickly over with happy 
homes, lying like gems set about with the poetry of 
external nature, yet we still hope to see the higher 
impulse of architectural genius expressed in the 
erection of many a still more beautiful sylvan retreat. 
Engineer* B Magazine, 

Friendship. — The world would be more happy, 
if persons gave up more time to an intercourse of 
friendship. But money — the pursuit of worldly 
lucre — engrosses all our deference. 
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THE COURTSHIP. 

•• Listen to me, my lovelf ihepherd'i Joj, 

And ttioo Shalt bear, with mirth and miekle glee, 

A pretty tai\ which, when I was a boy, 

Mj toothless graadame oft hath told to me." 

Deattox. 

We diaUenge this wide terraqaeous globe to pro- 
duce, within its vast circumference, one favoared 
spot whose inhabitants can at all compete with our 
Irish peasantry in the art of story telling. To use 
the words of a recent writer, " there is a roundness 
and a fulness in his brogue, a twinkling humour in 
his eye, a richness and a raoiness iu every word be 
utters, which render him the glory of a social circle, 
the very heart-strings and life-blood of merriment.' 
As we have already stated in a former number, it is 
when enjoying the luxury of a comfortable fire that* 
this national peoulanty is said to receive its fullest 
developement, especially when his friends are crowded 
round him, listening in mute attention to his droll 
phraseology. The individual whose story we are 
DOW going to introdnoe to our readers, was a person 
of no ordinary talents in the story-telling line. He 
may be imagined as seated, with a knot of his asso- 
ciates, by a neighbour's fire, each comparing to see 
which would produce the heartiest laugh at their 
grotesque discomrse. And as fortune-hunters and 
marriages, good wives and bad ones, was an early 
theme with the ablest of them, our favourite Andrew 
Bailey commenced his story on that head, about his 
own courtship and marriage, which were rather 
singular in their way, as we shaU see by the sequel. 
In the mean time, we shall allow him to speak foi 
himself. 

" Ah I" he began, " yex may all clatter whin yet 
get so near the fire ; ye* may say that a good wil^ is 
aisey got, bud I tell yea it isn't, nor even a bad one 
either, for many is I he cowld foot an* heavy 
perishin' my very self got, sarchin' high an' low for a 
betther-half. an'yez all know the sthreel I got afther 
all. Here I am that coorted rich an' poor, great an' 
small, gintle an' simple, beggars, boughouyhs, shulers, 
an* every wan in Wickla, Waxfert, Carla, an* Kil- 
dare, an* wanst that I wint to the Queen *s County 
to coort a Miss Meyler ; an*, afther all, there never 
was an unforkinate wretch so complaitly lit on in all 
his life, to say wid all my choosin* I got such a tar- 
magint as I did, that tarmints me ui^ht an* day. 
Many is the time I laughed at a young slip that was 
fond of me ; many a time I slighted a lovely girl, whin 
she opened the sintiments of her mind towards me, 
an' often did I despise the kind-hearted farme,r as he 
recounted his daughter's forkin to me, an' prest me 
to an union wid the fair one ; an', I often think since, 
it was but the just dispinsation of Providence to have 
me plagued as I am wid the wan I got. Stay now, 
boys, an* I'll tell yez all how I first came to be 
acquainted wid her, an' all to the time we war 
married. It was on the Holyday-fair of Hackets- 
town — that fearful day I'll ever remimber — as I had 
nothin' to do, I sauntered along to the fair to look at 
the shows, an' see the great faction-fight between the 
Bryans an' the Ryaus that was to come off that day ; 
an' last, tho' not laist, to pimp among the colleens that 
croud to the same place from all parts, that fine 
saison of the year So I moped about the whole day, 
was in the cinter of every fun an' miskiff, met a I 
friend now an' thin, an' had a dlirop for grauyk'ii \ 



sake, till at last I didn't much care what I done. I 
danced an' sung up stairs in many bouses, an' waa 
cook of the walk that night to the whole fair, ki«sia* 
an* coortin, an' huggin', an' thraitin* every nice girl 
that come acrass me. So, in the heel of the hoot, 
who should I streck up to bud the Keoghoes of the 
mountains ; there war three brethers of them, an' all 
of them was in as good humour as myself; there was 
no divilmint I proposed bud they backed, an* afther 
stavin' out all night, an' was oonsarned in many a 
skrimmage, as I was ayoung, roUiokin', sportin* fellow, 
nothin' 'id do me bud to go home wid them, an' ooort 
the sisther. So I spint a very pleasant day au' 
evenin' there; I made very famWiar wid Miss 
Keoghoe, who took a great likin' intlrdy to me : 
there was lashin's of tay eot ready for me, an' afther 
that I drunk punch till I was skupid, an' ooorted 
away, like murther, till the mornin' dawned. Afther 
breakikst, the ouid man brought me out to look at 
his craps, an* view the beautiful fields, an' his stock 
of cattle on the pasther ; twas thin he tould me of his 
daughter, the good girl she was, an' the forkin he'd 
give her; an', in short, before we parted, he made me 
promise to come bak on Sunday night to arrange all. 
So Sundny came at last ; a finer day I never wit- 
nessed. Afther takin' my dinner, I put on ray bottle- 
green body-coat, a red waistcoat, an' a white oordu- 
roy small-clothes, wid tapes in the knees that 
sthreeled the gutther ; an* bavin* put a flashy knot on 
my neck-tie, greased my new pumps, an' put my new 
wool hat on turee hairs, I started off wid a good oak 
stick in my fist to bate the dogs on my way, wid two 
rowdy chaps from the next house to acoompau' me« 
There was the greatest welkim in the world for us ; 
I was placed next to my ducky, who seemed highly 
delighted wid my company, while the two young 
sisthers ingrossed the whole attention of my comrades, 
who by that manes didn't at all mmd how I fared. 
At length supper was announced : wid great reluc- 
tance we all quitted our hoults to taste the delii^ous 
vines (viands) that was unsparin'ly sarved eut, 
regardless of expinse to us : a whole quarter of a 
sheep, smokin* hot, was interduced to the table, which 
was carved by my own dar|int, who looked a great 
deal the betther in the compleckshun, wid the hate of 
the mate. What wid the thoughts of me, an' the idea of 
bein' so soon married, I suppose, she was complaitly 
bewildered in the way she sarved out the mate 
around; bud (I don't say she intinded it) what 
should she put on my plate bud an ould tough yi»7- 
eoffue (a gristle.) Heavens to my sowl bud I was 
railly p*it to a stau* ; all the knives an' forks in Britten 
couldn't get a taste off it : I out an* haughed, bud I 
might as well let it alone, for the divil a morsel could 
I get ; an* as it was a strange house I was in, I was 
ashamed to say anything, bud kep* mungin* away, 
lettin' on I was aitin', till they war all done, tho', if 
yes b'lieve me, the same time I was very paikish, 
(hungry.) Afther a little chat, we all yoked in at the 
coortin' agin, bud I wasn't long ingaged whin an 
accident occurred that perplext me. Always whin 
I'm hungry mv belly roars, an* as I was sittin* by the 
girl's side stailin' a kiss, what should I do bud take 
the roarin' in my belly, that iVightened every wan in 
the house. Yez may depind I was hobbled ; I tnroed 
blue, an' yolla, an' red, an* scarlet, an' pale alter- 
nately ; an' at last it grew so bad that I nad to get 
up an* laive the lass altogether. I run over, an* 
threw myself on my belly on a table behind backs, 
thinkin' to smuther it, bud all to no use : I puUed 
the skin of it, an' used to pray that the belly 'id dhrop 
out of me, sooner than be exposed, bud still n 
roared as loud as a bull, changin' the notes the 
same as the * lew' of a heifer. At last I could "stan* 
it no longer ; in a fit of desperation I got up, run to 
the door, an' out wid me acrass tho country like a 
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mtA do?, wid the other two chaps afther me, splittin* 
theii* sides at my imbarrassmint. Afther sich an 
adrinker, *twas full three months afore I could 
musther up courage enough, to put the bould face on 
me, au* proceed on the roisgion agin. An* the first 
nig^t 1 md put my nose inside the door, the thoughts 
of the race wasn't out of their heads, for they bust out 
into a kink oflaughin' that I thought they'd die off on 
the spot, an* not to turn it all on myself, I, of coorse, 
joined thim. Whin that had subsided, an' order an' 
regularity in some degree restored, I was again 

{)laced by Miss Reoghoe's side, whom I found as 
oriu' as ever, notwithstandin* the short cut I gev her 
the last night we sot together. It is useless to recount 
the Tarious journeys to the same place; throth I 
wint so often, that 1 had a beaten patn made all along 
to the very style fominst the door ; suffice to say, 
that my appearance at last became proverbial wid aU 
the naiDours in the coorse of my journey. * It's seven 
o'clock,* they'd say to one other. • How d'ye know ?* 'id 
be the inquiry. * I know,' *id be the reply, * ther's 
Andy Bailey just afther passin* by ;* so regularly 
did I make my appearance at the usual hour. 
In my coortship 1 often walked her out to take 
the fresh sdr, an it was duriti* wan of those strollin' 
hours that I first took a dislike to her, an' I'll tell 
yez the way it came, an' very silly it was too. As 
we war walkin' down by the back of the haggart 
very lovingly together, in great diseoorse, as it looked 
to De a lonesome spot, I stole a kiss, as I thought 
anoanst to the world bud herself, an' in puttiu' my 
hand round her waist, what d'yez think, bud a great 
big corker pin, or a damin' needle, stuck to the very 
but up in my finger. O, lads jewel, the blood spouted 
out as if it was a pig that was stuck ; the girl 
shrieked, an' fainted away. I roared for help, an' 
indeavoured to rise her in my arms, and both of us 
-war found in that condition, covered wid blood from 
top to toe, by her brothers whin they came to our 
asststence. She wasn't long till she recovered, an' 
we all wint into the hcuse agin, an' throth if I gave 
forty book oaths they wouldn't believe how it happened. 
From that day out I took a turn agin her — a core of 
yoemin couldn't get me near either her or the house 
any more, principally from sich carelessness in regard 
to her dress, by which I was put into sich a h<3)ble 
ititirely. She wrote an' wtote, the moat lovin' 
letthers to me; she sint many a message by the 
bc^^^s to me,* an' wanst or twice by her near 
relation ; bud all in vain ; I was still detarmined not 
to go near her any more, to get myself into fresh 
difficulties. At last I resaiv^ a note by her own 
sisther ; *in the most beseechin' terms it prayed me to 
meet her that evenin' in the grove, a short distance 
from her house, an' take a last farewell at laist ; it 
alio stated that night or day she got no paice tiU she 
gave mc the final adieu. So, boys, yez see, as it was 
written in sich a feelin' an* implorin' strain, I couldn't 
resist the timptation of doin' as it desired me. At 
the appointed hour we met, an' intered into a long 
conversation, an' wid one palaver an' another she 
wheedled me to go home agin wid her an* make up 
the match. That night they made me blind drunk, 
that I did not know what I was doin' ; an* what d*yez 
think ? bud the match-makin* was moved, an' I, like 
so ass, consinted to every thing they proposed. We 
agreed any how to get a promissary note for ten 
pound, five pound in money, a breedin* sow, an' a 
yeftrlin' heifer, an' keep the wife for a month for me. 
Whin all was clinched, we dmnk an' caroused till the 
momin' broke, an' *twas thin I began to reflect on 



* B#ggan, the bearer of all meseages and the carrier of 
hi the country. 



my sityation. 'Well, Mr. Keoghoe,*8i8 I, 'haven't Vo 
all settled to yer likiii* ?* 

«* * Bedad we have,' sis he, * an* I'm glad to see it 
brought to a termination so aisy.' 

** * Well,' sis I, * I'll bid ye good momin' for awhile ; 
I want to go home an' acquaint my father, an' get 
ready, an* bring a few friends wid me to witness the 
ceremonv.' 

«* * O, sis he, quite cool, * it H be time enough to 
do that whin ye come back from the dargy's ; there's 
no use in goin' so far an' to have to come back a^n 
so soon ; make yerself aisy, an' wait till yer married 
first, an' thin ve may go where ye wish.' 

" * Is that the way, ye ugly brute 1' sis I, gettin* into 
a passion ; *is that the way ye intind to sarve me afther 
all ? I suppose I must marry a^ my will, or 
whether my father an' friends are plaised or not ? bud, 
ye skamer, I'll show you the deffer. I'll let ye see 
I wont take her at all, so I wont, to tarmint ye; so 
good by to ye, an' I wish ye luck wid her,' sis I, gettin* 
up an' Vaichin' for my hat. 

** * Wait till ye get mv laive to go first,' sis he, 
gettin' up before me, an' lockin' the door, an* puttiu' 
tke kay in his pocket ; sit down agin an' make yerself 

auite, for the dickens a toe ye'll go till ye marry my 
aughter; ye were long enough pestherin' me, an* 
no chance of ye takin' her ; bud as long as the thief 
runs, they say, he's cotch at last. Here, Mickaleen,* 
sis he to the son, *run out wid the winkers an' ketch 
the filly, an' yolk up till we get this rogue married ; 
run, avouchaif an' mind shake a lock of olane straw 
on the car whin ye come back, to keep the quilt from 
bein' dirty ; make haste, now, that's my son.' 

" • An' must I be kep' here agin my will ?' I 
demanded, 'an' be made to marry her tho* I don*t 
like her ? O I ye chatin* imposther ; 1*11 see it out 
wid ye. I must know must an honest naibour's son 
be kep' in hoult this way till it shoots verselves ? I'll 
let yez know,* sis I, makiu* a rear to break the door 
an' get out. 

** Bud it was no use in gettin' into a passion ; I was 
soon surrounded an' bound hand an* foot; an', bovs 
my jewel, sich shoutin' an' yellin' as 1 made all the 
time, yez 'id think I'd rise the roof off of the house all 
the time, till the car was yolked in the bawn. At 
length all was announced to be ready to start } the 
three brethers come at me, an' hoised me up on the 
car as if I was a sack of oats that was goin' to the 
market. All my roarin' an' ballin', plungin' an* 
twistin*, bein* in vain, off they druv me toast the 
clargy's to get the word sed. O I maybe I didn't annoy 
the whole town that day. I never stopt my throat, 
bud shoutin' as loud as I was able — * O I naibours 
honey, will yez let 'im take me agin my will ? — ^wiU 
nobody rescue me at all? — what 'ill become of me? — 
help, help I'— an' all sich till I got hoarse. In all 
my shoutm' not one that came near me 'id interfere, 
an' I gev myself up to be lost, whin who should come 
down the road bud Mr. Cooper, my own friend, who 
looked at me very perplext, not k no win' what to say. 

•* * O ! Mr. Cooper dear,* I roared out, 'my life 
lies in yer hands ! will ye let these villians use me so 
ruffianly in the middle of the noon-day ? Assist me, 
an' if ever it lies in my power I'll stan' to ye, an' 
regard ye as my dearest friend on earth.* Here the 
two brethers, that war ridin' afther us, lest I should 
break loose an scamper off, drew a little closer to 
me, afeerd he might do any thing wid me. 

•* • I have nothm' to do wid ye at all,' sis he, quite 
gruff, at the same time winkin' at me anoanst ; * I 
wish ye a great dale of joy, Mr. Bailey ; an', Mr. 
Keoghoe,' sis he, * I'm happy to have the pleasure 
of spaikin' to yer intinded son-in-law.' 

** This was a thorn in my side ; I could say no 
more; an' as I could do uotliin', I remaiood pcr- 
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fekly quite till we anjolked at the olargy*8 door. As 
the Dovelty of a joung man goin* to be married bein* 
tied dowB like a cauf was sJdom seeo, lots of people 
gother to look at me as we halted at the railiu', wbtn 
thej loosened me from the slats quite polite, an* 
marched me in thro' the long hall into the parlour. 
LtiokUy, his ravirance was at his breakfast, an' we 
had to wait a long time for him, an' this geT me an 
opportunity of spaikin' to Cooper, who had accom- 
panied me to the spot. 

" * Musha, Mr. Cooper,' sis I, quite mournful, 

* what 'ill I do now, or how 'ill I get awaj ? D'ye 
see how anconsamed the Keoghoes stan' at the door 
afeard I'd boult from thim ? 1 11 be ruined. Is there 
no way to skame off at all, Mr. Cooper, dear ?' 

** * No way in life that I see,* sis he, shakin' his 
head ; * yer there, an' there yer bound to stay, an* 
sarry I am to say so, Mr. Bailey,' sis he. 

'* Afther scratchin' my head for some time, a 
thought struck into it. * I have it at last,* sis I, 
leapin' wid joy — * I have it. Whin I go into his 
ravirance I'U let on to be bastely, an' thin he wont 
marry me in that state. D'you say I'm drunk, an' 
I'll hould ye a tasther we*ll be all run out agin. Let 
me see, now; stan* to me now or never, as the 
sayin' is.' 

" * Is it me not stan* to ye?' sis ho; • bcgogsty, if 
I don't, never speak to me any more. Ill do the 
miskiff, depind upon it ; an' renumber I say, ye wont 
be married to-day, I go bail.* 

" * Why thin if I don't to day,* sis I, « 111 never, 
for the river an inch ever will I bo ootch here agin in 
haste.* 

** By this time the door was opened, an' we all 
called in, an*, lads honey, I tumbled in on my head 
about the flure, an' smashed a whole set of tay- 
tacklins that was on the table, an' rowled about the 
place like a hedchalk. 

" * Ye unrepintin' sinners,' thundered out the priest, 
' where ar' yes goin' wid a drunken man to be mar. 
ried ? Begone, ye set, or 111 horsewhip every mo- 
ther's soul of yez, for darin' to brin' him in sich a 
condition.' 

" Wid that I got up, an* stumbled over on his 
ravirance himself. 

*• * An' you, ye anforkinate tippler,' sis ho to me, 

* why did ye come here to nearly kill me wid the 
weight of yer ugly carcass ? Quit out of the primises 
in a minuet. Marry you in sich a state ! if I wanted 
to be stript of my g^wnd I might. An' you,* sis he to 
Cooper, * is the worst of thim, to be an accompless in 
this affair— you that ought to have sinse ; but I'll pay 
ye in prime style for yer handy work 1' 

♦* * O ! yer ravirance,* sis Cooper, dreadin* all the 
wrath on himself, ' he's not drunk at all ; it's only a 
skame to get off, as he's not willin' to marry the girl, 
an* that's the drunkness ails him.' 

** At this I began to thrimble, for I was now fairly 
sowld by the wan that I put all my thrust in. 

" * Is that the way ?* sis the priest, eyin' me from 
head to foot so sharp. ' Come up wid ye till I marry 
ye this instant ; I'll show ye that ye wont decaive 
yer darey, ye notorious vulian,* an he ordhered me 
out by the girl's hip. 

" Here her brethers, who till now war thunder- 
struck, not knowing where I g^t the liquor, seein* 
I wasn't willin' to obay the clargy's command, 
advanced to ketch me, an' bring me to the scratch, an' 
as I retreated backwards, an' they follyin' me, to hould 
me, what should I do bud fall into the fire. Oh, I roared 
louder thin whin I was comin' ; the pains of the scald, 
an' the thoughts of what I was to go thro', so terrified 
me ; 'twas with much to do that they pacified me, by 
oilin' the bum ; whin I was brought to the fore, an' 
married in spite of myself. If yez war to see how 
continted thoy all looked whla the cermony was over. 



while my poor self was ragin' to be tuck in ^o silly, 
an' maybe I didn't give Cooper a whack whin we 
came out that sint him reelin' down into the ehamnel, 
an' shure didn't he desarve it fVom me, for informin'? 
An' whin we came out on the road, if we didn't get 
a shower of cruistin', no matter : the bridegroom's 
reception, as they call it, was given in prime style by 
the multitude around us, which was every thing they 
could lay hoult of; sticks, dods, cabbace-boi^ an' 
every thing was hurled at me wid such rorce, that I 
thought they'd knock the day-lights out of roe. An' 
whin they war tired, they rot i&re us on the road, 
and wouldn't let us go till I nad to ordher tfalm lashin's 
of drink at the she^>een on the crass-roads. There's 
no use in tollin' of the weddin' or any thing that way, 
till I come to the hallin' home, what d'yez thmk 
bud whin she was snugly insconsed at home in ay 
comer, she turned out to be quite lame, whatever 
the deuce blinded me afore, that I didn't obsarve it 
till thin. * Bedad', sis I to myself, * I'm nioely fitted 
afther all ; bud there's no hdp ibr spilt m3k they 
say, so I must put up wid her. 

** 'T wasn't long till I was in the fair of Haekets- 
town again, wid a kish of bonneenst an' what did I 
•ee there bud my own heifer sellin' wid the Keogfaoe's, 
so barefaced as it was. 

" * Helloe I honest man,' sis I, ' that's my property 
ye have there ; deliver her up to the right owner, or 
ye'll be sarry.' 

" * If I hear another crucked word out of yer head, 
111 run the two eyes out of it,' sis he, fiounshin* his 
hazle around his head. 

** I struck at him, an' he «t me ; our backs gother 
like lightnm' to our help : the mountainy men came 
runnin' like scaldcrows wid their craws open, while 
this side fellows yes know wasn't backwara on sieh 
an occasion, an' maybe they didn't get a pepperin* in 
style. The fight spread thro' the whole /air, from 
wan ind to t'other, au' there was many a poor fellow 
beat into smishe the same day ; it could be eompmnd 
to nothin' bud Coolatiu wood all the time ; the oak 
sticks all up weltin' away in all directions for full 
three hours ; ups an' downs war given an received. 
till at last we prevailed, an' oblig^ the sheep-min to 
take to their heels up the fair green. An' than we 
paraded up an' down the fair, hurrooin' for the sigfat 
of a Keoghoe till evenin*, an' never looked for Mr 
heifer, who strayed about till it was put in poaa m , 
where I got it next momin' an' fetched it hooe to 
my own place, lest there might be tmy BMre racket 
riz about it. 

** There now is my courtship an' all for yes : was 
there ever a bein' wint thro* more in his life about 
the wan girl ? an' afther aU see the wan I have, as 
lame as she can be ; an* net idos* that, bud she bates 
me every minnet in the day, if I roune or say a 
sintince out of my head. Young boys that are 
listenin' to me, that are not buckled yit, ray constant 
prayer is, that yez may never be plagued as I am ; 
for if yes do, its, betther for yez ^ an drownd 
yourselves in a boghole at wanst, thm suffer all yer 
lifetime as I do." * * M. 



SupsiuoBiTT aao Sewioritt. — Seniority is a 
fine thing even when it does not secure one a fortune} 
it conveys sudi an inexhaustible fund of self-conceit, 
wid such a perfect assurance of one's superiority to 
any person who has the misfortune to be a few years 
one's junior, that, judging from our own feMogs 
towards our younger brothers, we should thiak 
Methuselah must have had a most satisfactory opi- 
nion of himfelf, compared with the rest of mankinds 
been the vainest and most disa g r e e a ble of meo. 
Bladfiwootfs Magazine, 

SLANDER. — It takes two to make a slander ; one 
to tell it^ and another to listen to It. 
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TO-DAY. 
To-da^ is like a child's pocket money, which he 
ncYflr thinks of keeping in his pocket. Considering 
H bestowed upon ns for the sole purpose of being 
expended as fast as possible in damties, toys, and 
nieknacks, we should reproaoh ourselves for mean- 
ness of spirit were we to hoard it up, or appropriate 
it to any object of serious utility. It is the only part 
of life of which we are sure ; yet we treat it as if it 
were the sole portion of existence beyond our eontroul. 
We make sage reflections upon the past, and wise 
resolutions for the future, but no one ever forms an 
important determination for to-day. WhatcTer is 
urgent must be reserved for to-morrow; and the 
preseot hour is a digression, an ^isode that belongs 
not to the main business of life ; we may cut it out 
altogether, and the plot will not be the less complete. 
In spite, however, of its bemg a truism, it must be 
admitted that to-day is a portion of our existence. 
Granted, exclaims the idler ; but, after all, what is a 
single day ? — A question which is peevishly r^>eated 
three hundred and sixty-five times in a year, when 
we commence a new score of similar interrogatories : 
so that we might as well say at once, " what is a 
single life?'* Short as the interval might be, and 
however indolently we may have passed it, to-day 
has not been altogether unimportant. Perched upon 
our goodly vehicle, the earth, we have swung through 
space at a tolerably brisk rate in the performance of 
our annual rotation round the sun ; so many miles of 
fife's journey have, at all events, brought us so much 
nearer to its end; they are struck off from our 
account; we shall never travel over them again. 
With erery tick of our watch in that brief space of 
time, some hundreds or thousands have started from 
the great antenatal infinite to light and life ; while 
as many have returned into the darkness of the 
invisible world. And we ourselves, though we some- 
tunes exdaim, like the emperor Titus, that we have 
lost a day, may be well assured that to-day has not 
k)et sight of us. The footsteps of time may not be 
heard when he treads upon roses, but his progress 
is not the less certain ; we need not shake the hour- 
glass to make the sands of life flow faster ; they keep 
perpetually diminishing; night and day, asleep or 
awake, gram by grain, our existence dribbles away. 
We eall those happy moments when time flies most 
n^adly, forgetting that he is the only winged per- 
sonage that cannot fly backwards, and that his speed 
is but hurrying us to the grave. 

Those hidividuals who seek happiness, will withdraw 
themselves from this whirl and vortex of excitement 
They will not aggravate the diseased enlargement of 
the pnUic heart, and share the painful intensity of 
its pidsations, by residing in the capital. There is 
no holy calm, no sabbath of the soul, no cessation of 
ttrifiB, in that vast arena of the passions, where life 
is a ceaseless struggle of money-getting and money, 
spending ; a contest of avarice and luxury ; a deli- 
Horn of the senses or of the mind. If we desire 



peace and repose, let us look out upon the variegated 
earth, ever new and beautiful — upon the asure doom 
of heaven, hung around with painted ciouds— upon 
the wide waters, dancing and glittering in the sun, 
or lying in the stilbess of their crystal sleep. Let 
us listen to the music of the sky, when the boughs 
are singing to the wind, and the birds are serenading 
one another ; or surrendering ourselves to that more 
pleasing sensation, when the serenity of nature's 
silence imparts a congenial balm and tranquillity to 
the heart. Gazing on the face of nature, we shall 

encounter no human passions — no distrust no jeu- 

lousy — no intermission of friendship or attraction : 
even her frowns are beautiful, and we need not fear 
that death shall tear her from us. We look upon an 
immortal countenance. A morning thus dedicated 
is an act of the purest piety ; it is offering to the 
Deity a heart made happy by the contemplation of 
his works. 

THE EAGLE'S SONG. 
Ho, ho t for the fky. 
And tb« donda, and the son. 
And the wild winds that fl/, 

And the lightning ; 
And the black clilF below. 
That the waves' fbamy snow. 
With their dull plashy blow. 

Is whitening. 
Out, out ! glorious wing I 
Furl out to the breese — 
Show you bear the air king 

By your rushing. 
UnUenohing FU gase 
On the gold-living blase. 
From the world's lamp 

Gushing. 
Ho ! higher ; still higher ! 
Thro' vapour, thro* ooist, 
The air king will tire 

Like the thunder. 
When wearied with will. 
It luUs and is stiU 
O'er the pine-darkened hill, 

And asunder I 

Again to the earth, 

*Mid the stormy mirth. 

Of the chaos of air I'll whirl ; 

Mow here I now there. 

On the roek-oedar, where 

The branches are bare^ 
And the peril 

Vo mortal may dare. 

Bee ! it's dim sommits bear. 

Aye ! for many a long year, 
A diadem regal! 

Formed of the snow, 

And gemmed with the bow 

Of heaven's own arch, 

Where my dead vlctimi parch. 
• « • • • 

Ho I ho ! for the sky. 
Where no bird can fly 
Like the eagle. 

J. T. C. 



Sbndino Newspapers by Post. — Mr. Godbv, 
secretary to the General Post-office, Dublin, in reply 
to a communication from Mr. Thomas Haughton, 
states — *' Any writing, or mark whatever, or however 
made ou any newspaper, in order to direct the atten- 
tion of the party to whom it is sent by post to any 
particular paragraph therein, renders sucn newspaper 
liable to postage." 
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THE STILL. 

Human ingenuity is never so effectually roused as 
when it feels the iron- weight of oppression ; then it 
bounds, or rather twists, and tortures itself like a 
trodden worm. When free and unshackled, our 
thoughts are open and expanded ; but when we are 
pressed down by the hand of tyranny, we turn on onr 
oppressors, and when we cannot crush them, we sting 
them. Thus is it with reality ; our feelings are the 
same when we think we are oppressed or injured. 
There are many persons in the world who have the 
latter sort of feeling. I could quote numerous 
Instances of tlus, but 111 content myself with one. 

In the pretty town of , some thirty miles from 

Cork, there hved, a few years since, an individual 
remarkable for his apparent contempt of religion and 
society at all times, save when connected with his 
private interest. This man seemed to think himself 
a highly-injured personage — one who was an unre- 
sisting victim to the present order of things. He 
S raised the " good old times of yore," and utterly 
espised every thing belonging to the present age. 
He thought every body nappy — parted from an 
amiable wife to share the society of AJoHe neighbour, 
and lived in one continued round of intemperance and 
immorality. 

I called upon him one evening ; '* he wasn't at home ;*' 
the next night, " he could not be seen." For three 
successive nights I received the same answer. *' Come, 
cume,"said fat last, "I must see him. Tell him a 
friend — ^his old acquaintance, Mr. K., from France, 
is desirous of seeing him." 

He came at last ; I was electrified when I beheld 
him ; such a change 1 There he stood before me with 
a candle in his lumd : he wore an old blue shirt, and 
a pair of grey trousers hanging loosely from one 
siu^iender ; his wig was off his head, that was per- 
fectly bald, and his face so withered with deep olue 
streaks round his sunken eyes, bespoke a constitution 
worn down by incessant intoxication. 

" Why, Dick," said I, " what in the name of mercy 
can this meail^" 

" A still, man, a stni ; keep dark ; I wont pretend 
to conceal it from you. Come in, come in." 

I followed him in. Surprised as I was by the 
appearance of my friend, Dick, how much more was 
I when I entered the scene of his operations ! He led, 
or rather dragged, me into a kind of back house, 
where I stood for some time quite blinded. The first 
thing I saw on regaining my sight was something 
like a fire obscured by a dark body apparently bending 
over it. When I looked round to inspect the place, 
I found myself in a room constructed aner the fashion 
of a kitchen. In front before me was a chimnev with 
a huffe brick-work hearth projecting out — m the 
hearth was a coal fire, grated all round, on the top of 
which was a kind of kettle, with a short, stubborn- 
looking pipe that seemed to grin defiance to excise 
oflicers m general. In one corner was an affair like 
a coffee-mul, with a heap of barley beside it. On an 
old mattress near the fire lay a man, whose short, 
thick breathing told a sleep oppressed by copious 
draughts of the illicit liquor, and by the fumes and 
smoke of his unhealthy abode. 

" Why, Dick," said I to my conductor, " what's all 
this ? how do you manage to live in this wretched 
place? — by Jove, its enough to kill a Hercules, (the 
smoke was dreadful ;) I'm almost fainting already." 

As I spoke, the man at the fire, who was so busily 
«ngafed that he did not notice our entrance, turned 
round, and his little eyes sparkled like phospliorus in 



a dark comer. Dick, without noticing^ mj observa- 
tion, advanced to the fire, and, after examining the 
kettle, began lustily to kick the fellow on tbe mattr^s. 

" Get up, get up, you lajjy dog," said he ; •*look 
here— it has already yeasted without the barm ; up 
up, you lazy dog"--administering to him a farew^l 
kick. 

The fellow arose grumbling, and set about Ms 
occupation. 

** Here," said he ; " the pot-ale is ready, sir." 

" Work awav as hard as vou can. Hallo there !" 
said he to the fellow at the fire, who had made some 
mistake; '* confound you, you scoundrel, you were 
near letting that evaporate and burning the house." 

** Why, Dick," said 1, when we had led bis labo- 
ratory, ** you're very hard on your poor fellows ; are 
you not afraid of bemg betrayed by them ?" 

" Aye, that's it," answered he ; '" were it not that 
I fenr treachery, I'd be harder on the rascals." 

'* Why, Dick, it was not always thus ; there was a 
i time — " 

I •* Yes, there was a time," interrupted he — " tbere 
was a time when I had no need of this trade ; but 
oppression — oppression !" 

Well, thought I, here's a fellow complaining of 
tyranny and oppression, and yet he is a very despot 
[ in his own little dominion. 

Having received orders early next day to start for 
Cork as quick as possible, I called on him ; he waa 
yet in bed ; I went up to his room aod shook him ; 
he started up with an affrighted look, and stared 
about the room ; he thoujght I had brought officers 
to arrest him. *• Don't fear," said I, "I have not 
betrayed you. I've been summoned to Cork, and 
come to wish you farewell." 
• ••««• • 

About six months after, happening one day to take 
up a newspaper, which I had just received, I was 
shocked to perceive on it an account of his death. 
It appears that he had, early on the morning of his 
decease, been removed to his bed quite inebriated, 
leaving his two men to take eare or the still. By 
means of their neglect, the kettle through which they 
manufactured the liquor had burst, and the greater 
part of the spirits escaped in vapour: thb taking 
fire, communicated itself to the rest, and in a minute 
the whole was one sheet of flame. While the men 
were endeavouring to save their implements, the fire 
reached the chamber in which their master slept. 
Before sufficient assistance could arrive, the whole 
house was on fire, and in a short time the roof fell in, 
burying the wretched inmate in its smoking ruins. 
Thus he perished, a melancholy victim to tro horrid 
demon of intoxication I 



Cork, Doc., 1842. 
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Truth Truth, like beauty, varies its fashions, 

and is best recommended by difi&rent dresses to diffe- 
rent minds ; and he that recalls the attention of 
mankind to any part of learning which time has left 
behind it, may be truly said to advance the literature 
of his own age. 

Simplicity — Simplicity is the great friend to 
nature; and if I would be proud of anything in this 
silly world, it should be of the honest alliance. — 
Sterne. 

Raillery. — The raillery whidi is consistent with 
good breeding, is a gentle animadversion on some 
foible, which, while it raises the laugh in the rest of 
the company, doth not put the person rallied out of 
countenance, or expose him to shame or contempt. 
On the contrary, the jest should be so delicate, that 
the object of it should be capable of jmning in the 
mirth it occasions. 
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VERGER OF SAINT PATRICK'S. 
Ttie evening had set in black and lowering, and 
the wind blew with violence along the pathway of 
WerDQi^-iitreet, as the old verger of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral directed his steps towards that edifice, to 
prepare it for early sacred service on the approaching 
sabbath. It was now late, and but few persons 
were to be seen abroad, and they seemed evidently 
hnrrying to their fire-sides. It was such a night '* as 
yon would not turn your enemy's dog from your door 
in, even though he bit you" — dark, stormy, and 
desolate; and, except the wild curses, or wilder 
laughter, of the miserable wretches who lay huddled 
under the ardied courtways, no sound but the howling 
of the wind, or the pattering of the rain, was heard 
in the deserted streets of the metropolis. 

"Marry,** exdaimed the old man, as he held by 
the lamp-post at the comer of the old range of build- 
ings called Patrick's Close, "but 'tis a fearful night 1 
How the wind howls and sweeps the slates from off 
the roofs!'* 

But he was now in sight of the venerable pile from 
which he derived his office, and, quickening his feeble 
steps, with difficulty got beneath the shelter of its 
waUs, and, reaching the western entrance, took the 
keys firom his girdle and attempted to open its wicket. 
For some time he toiled in vain ; age, and the severity 
of the night, had relaxed his strength, and all his 
efforts were useless, until a sudden gust of wind 
tiffing Ids exertions, the door flung open with a crash 
that pealed through the long and distant galleries of 
the efanroh like thunder. 

Aceostomed as he had been for years to visit the 
cathedral at all hours and seasons, and familiar as 
hp was with every crypt and cloister under its roof, 
still the old verger felt a chill upon his heart as he 
Ihteiied to the echoes of his own footsteps on the 
hollow fli^ and felt the damp air of the arches upon 
his cheek. 

It is a fearful thing to stand alone in the house of 
God in the silence and solitude of the night ; and in 
loch a spot the imagination speaks to the heart in 
tones of solemn import ; the verr rustling of the wind 
toonds as if the dead were watching us, and whisper- 
ing to each other in strange, low voices ; and, despite 
our will, we are conscious of a feeling of silent terror 
rishig in our hushed bosoms, that all the efforts of 
oar reasoning powers fail to extinguish. 

Under the influence of this emotion, the old man, 
witl^ greater haste than usual, busied himself in 
middng the necessary arrangements in the body of 
the church, picturing to himself the social fire-side 
that awaited him at home. His labours were soon 
I ended, and he prepared to depart, when suddenly a 
I Wtoond like lan^ter came upon his ear. He started, 
ind listened. Could it be the wind ? No. Again it 
came, more loud and wildly than before ; the very 
echoes of the cloisters g^ave back the tones, and 
seemed alive with exulting bursts of merriment. 
With trembling hands the terror-stricken verger 
raifted his lamp above his head, and looked fearfully 
trovnd him. Almighty powers I a form in white was 
ptasinz along the fnar's walk, tossing its arms to and 
I fro imh frantic gestures. In a state of fearful 
sgo&y, as UT by fascination, he gazed on that nameless 
6giu^, watched its course as it passed from gallery 
to gallery, and, when at length it was shrouded in the 



darkness at the end of these passages, sunk with a 
convulsive sob, fainting on the flags. 

The family of Nicholas M'Manus wailed for their 
sire in vain that night ; it chimed eleven, but still he 
came not, and they grew alarmed. It was an awful 
evening for so old a man to venture forth, and their 
fears increased with the lateness of the hour; and when 
his eldest son came home from a distant part of the 
city, the whole family crowded round him, and 
acquainted him virith their terrors and anxiety. 
Alarmed at what he heard, the young man lost not a 
moment in proceeding to the cathedral, accompanied 
by a few of his fellow workmen, whom the rumour 
bad reached of his father's absence. A change had 
oome upon the night — the storm still raged fiercely, 
but the rain had ceased, and the moon at times flung 
a wan and watery gleam through the broken clouds 
which swept across her disk. 

On reaching the cathedral they found the wicket 
open, and searched the aisle and cloisters in vain ; no 
appearance of the object of their inquiry was to be 
seen. A bunch of keys lay near the communion- 
table, and the old iron lamp he usually carried lay 
extinguished on the gallery stairs. 

The place and the house were calculated to awaken 
uneasy feelings hi stouter breasts than the little 
g^oup could t^ast of which stood in the centre of the 
aisle, and as they imparted their fears one to another 
in low whispers, ever and anon they cast furtive 
glances on the shadowy passages around them. 

'* St. Patrick protect us I" exclaimed one of the 
party — '* what is that ?" pointing to a passing appear- 
ance in one of the cloisters. 

Tonng M'Manus, and one or two of the stouter 
and younger of the group, ascended the gallery. 
They could barely distinguish the white drapery of 
the form before them as it swept swiftly along 
through the walks which surround the aisle of the 
church, and, while the eyes of the breathless and 
astonished group below were fixed on the chase, 
dashed in pursuit. The terrified son, imp^ed by 
eagerness and natural anxiety, was a few paces 
before the rest, and, on reaching the second gallery, 
could discover that it now was bearing something m 
its arms, and was apparently tottering with the 
weight, and as it passed a spot where the moonbeams 
poured their light from a window, recogpiising its 
burden, he rushed with a shout into the passages, 
io which the mysterious bein^ had disappeared. 

The interior of St. Patrick's Cathedral is very 
lofty, and, at a considerable distance from the pave- 
ment, the pillars, whose groined arches support the 
roof, are pierced by long and narrow gal!eries, which 
encircle the church, and are disting^hed by the 
name of " Friars' Walks." 

Through one of those which intersected the grand 
window m the centre, and thrown into full relief by 
a sudden burst of moonlight illuminating the stained 

glass, that figure now passed far above the heads of 
le horror-stricken g^oup below, and, immediately 
after, rushed on the same track, a second figure, 
whom they recognised by the lamp he bore as their 
late companion. A pause ensued, and while they 
gazed on each other, with looks of dismay, the report 
of a pistol, followed by a piercing scream, rang upon 
their ears. Excited and alarmed, they now simulta- 
neously ascended the stops leading to the passage, and 
at the extremity of the most ^vated one, found 
yonng M'Manus knoeling bjr the cold and lifeless 
body of his father ; while tne hapless cause of all this 
night's horrors — a miserable female maniac, who had 
escaped from an asylum in the neighbourhood, and 
hid herself in the galleries of the cathedral — lay moan- 
ing on the flags, with her life-blood fast flowing from 
a wound on her breast. • ¥ • 
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t lingered on the sea thore. 

And fported all the d«j ; 
I heard the angry «ea roar, 

Aad eaw its turf es* <pfaj ! 
I have Men ttia tun ateva ma. 

I loitnr'd In his tnlle. 
And Tow'd I'd aver lore thea^ 

Ifj own dear Ma. 

I wander'd o'er thy mountains. 

And down thy daisied hills ; 
I'Te seen thy crystal fountains, 

And heard thy tinkling rills, 
Redining 'neath the willow, 

Apart from vioe or guile, 
Thy mosiiy banks my pillow — 

My own dear isle. 

I lorefhy Teraal flawars. 

Thy glens and shararook plalnat 
Thy grorae and shady bowers. 

Where pipe the shepherd swains. 
To press thy banks of rosea 

I*d wander many a mile, 
For there content reposes — 

My own dear isle. 

1 priaa thy woodUna fsncea. 

Thy meads and mos^ dells ; 
What rapture to my senses. 

Where grow the heather bella 1 
Ko nadon is above thee. 

No tongue can thee beguile : 
Fbr Heaven appears to love theo'— 

My own dear isle. 



Tbmpbrancs — The Rev. Mr. Mathew is to visit 
Jersey and Guernsey, by inviutioo, immediately 
after ISaster. The arrangements for the proposed 
national testimonial to the Rev. Gentleman are pro- 
oeeding very favourably, under the able and effective 
management of Alderman PuroelL 

Intellectual Cultivation The highest pur- 
pose of intellectual cultivation is to give a man a 
perfect knowledge and mastery of his own inner self; 
to render our own consciousness its own light and its 
own mirror. Hence, there is less reason to be sur- 
prised at our inability to enter fully into the feelings 
and characters of others. No one who has not a 
complete knowledge of himself, will ever have a true 
understanding of another. 

Crtstallisation From numerous facts, it 

would appear that the crystalline arrangement is 
produced by electrical attraction and repulsion. The 
various changes of circumstances produce among 
bodies an electrical change, so we observe the same 
circumstances produce a chaop^e in the crystalline 
form. Bodies mechanically mixed with each other 
in the first instance, will subseaueiitly assume a 
crystalline form, and here it woula seem that induc- 
tion had taken place, the particles becoming polarized 
In all the processes of crystallisation a nucleus is 
formed, which dAiws the surrounding particles suc- 
cessively to it. This nucleus, which is often diffe- 
rent from the external form of the crystal, being in a 
certain electrical state, in conformity to the laws of 
elictrical attraction and repulsion, discriminately 
draws the other particles to it, consequentlv the for- 
mation of the aggregate crystal. And as the electri- 
cal state of the first formed nucleus, or the nucleus 
put in to hasten the process, is determined by its ele- 
Mientary constituents, and the natjire of formation ; 
hence the uniformity among bodies in their crystallised 
^»rm under one circumstance, and the dissimilarity I 
under the other, and why a nucleus of the same | 
. substance is the best excitant. — Mechanic's Mag, 



ANSWERS TO CORRB8PONDHNT8. 
• W. H— M."— We are sorry to And that any of our coctw- 
pondents, especially one of whom we thought better things, 
should commit an act of literary petty Urseny, aad actually be 
proved by snother worttiy contributor a pl%iar|st. Htm 
trium lUerarum is an unworthy sttgnm. It appean that tht 
- Sooff of the <^iva Ohiaf " waa not Che productioB of tkt 
person whose signature it bora in our 5tfa number, vol. t, 
but that !t wtt Written by aoottier most estfanable poet, sud 
was published by him so bur back as 1834 hi a Dublin pcsio. 
dical— a copy of which is before us We cannot hot 
•cknowledge tha* the tti*s are of greatinerit ««l we worthy 
of tbe real writer, who i^ sre proud to acknowMga m on* 
of our own corps ; but we cannot give any meed of praise to 
*• W. H— Un- except Judicious seleotioa. ' He has AimiahKl 
us with other sorapa of poetry, but we must b«itate to 
insert them. Tbe main feature of the Ditblih Jovbital U 
th^ originnUhf qfit* arHcUm. On that ground we stand, snd 
we seek not to be d r sass d in borrowed plumea. Wa wish 
all our kind contributors to bear this hi mind. 

" J. D. H."— We have given your sketdi a prominent niche, 
and hope you wiU •• foUow it up ttom time to time." We 
graAefblly adcnowledga. and with pride too^ that, aa yet, hi 
every instance we are upheld by a heat of gratuitous ssusi. 
ance. which inspiriU us in our national work. Arduoa«, 
indeed, it is to establish a permanent Iriah periodical ; but, 
with the help we have, we know It muat aooeeed. 

-E. B. B.," Castlebar,— Our remarks aa to the character of J 
our sul^ect-matter was only hitended as genenO. We hsfe 
not received the communintions adverted to. 

** O. H." — In our next 

• E. C."— You are not forgotten." 

'« O. V. D.," Limeriok.— We have -enough and to spaf«" of 
original papers, and therefore need not draw upon oootem- 
porary periodicals. Proceeding upon this ^lan seems to gir* 
general satisfkctlon. The itoiy of the ** BalUd Shiger" of 
your ancient city you will ted oommanoed in our present 
number. In reply to your inquiry, we bc^ to state, that we 
Intend contimdng it in each sucoessHe number till com- 
pleted. It is usunl to pi^ the postage ef aU eommunicationi. 

• A 8aiu|a."— You are ** too nice about triflea." We do not 

look for perfection In aU the contributions with which w« 
may be favored. We are very anxious to gratify our cor- 
respondents. 

• W. E."— Not admisaible. Surely, if you read our Joemal, 
as you assert, you would find that the Une we have marked 
out for ourselves excludes such prcductions as you have 
transmitted. We will not insert any communloation persons', 
religious, or political . There are avenues enough hi Ireland 
through which you may convey your arguments to the 
public; but the Dinii,i!r JouairAL cannot aid you In your 
purpose. We have other, and, we thhik, better obiacU in 
view. ' 

*♦ E. A. K."— A little patience, and all will be well. Wa have 
BO many contributions to attend to, tiiat some must breok 
delay. 

- P. B."-.Yei ; always aoocptable. 

We beg to inform our readers, that the author of "The 
Phouca," "The Banshee," and "The Courtship," in our 
present volume, as alf o several artldea in our first votume 
wiU ha ftiture sign himself *• • • M" to distinguisk him* ■ 
fh>m another correspondent who has adopted the same ioitiaL 

Our fiyst part of M vol. has met with a hvge sale— and his 
compelled us to have a reissue. Our adrertising fHend» 
would do well to fitvour us with their commands In time. 
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CENTRAL TfiMPERATURU OF THE 
EARTH. 

When we Uke into consideration some of the 
more important properties of heat, and the effects 
it 18 capable of producing in bodies situated at the 
surface of our earth, we most feel much less dis- 
posed to regard with superstitious* aWe some of 
those mol*e fearful and wonderful phenomena of 
natu^ which occasionally arrest our attention : 
thus, those eruption* of liquid fire that constitute 
our volcanoes, and those mighty convulsions of 
the earth that are frequently manifest, may be 
attributed to the unrestrained workings of this 
powerful, innate principle. Independent of the 
sun, which sheds its fervent rays over the earth, 
afld imparts to it a degree of warmth essentially 
necessary to maintun that vital energy wMch 
characterises the vegetable world and a portion of 
the animal creation, the earth itself contiuns a 
source ofheat, which, at ages considerably remote, 
must have caused the general mass of all consti- 
tuents of the mineral globe to assume a state of 
igneous liquefaction. 

Descending a certain depth (about 40 or 42 
feet) into the earth, we arrive at a stratum whose 
temperature is at an equilibriwn both in summer 
and in winter time ; it has been denominated by 
philosophers the stratum of invariable temperature ; 
and is in general the mean temperature of the 
place — that is, its heat falls as much below that of 
the invariable stratum in severe winter, as it is 
raised above it in summer, by the excessive action 
of the solar rays. Descending still lower, and 
approaching more distantly the earth's centre, its 
temperature gradually augments, but irregfularly 
so, in cousequence of the different conducting 
^ powers of the rocks of different countries : how- 
ever, aa an approximation, we may assume that 
it« temperature increases one degree for every 
40 feet we descend, or 120 degrees for everjr mile. 
Assuming that this development of heat proper- 
tionately and progressively increases as we proceed 
downwards, we woidd, at the distance of two 
miles from the surfoce, arrive at a depth where 
water could no longer exist in its liquid condition, 
bnt be reduced to its more elastic state, or vapou, 



were it not for the immense pressure it should be 
subjected to ; and, at a distance cff thirty miles, 
the earth's temperature should be so much elevated 
as to be ci^Mtble of melting iron, which, in our 
ordinary furnaces, requires such an intense degree 
of heat to liquify* 

The surface of the earth receiving heat 
from the sun, b transmitted inwards by its con- 
ducting power, and thus each summer a thin layer 
of elevated temperature mdvea inwards, whilst * 
those of succ^sif e summers are separated by an 
intervening colder portion, which marks a dimi-> 
nution of temperature in winter, tetil they mix 
and compound themselves in the layer of constant 
temperature, beyond which the influence of the 
sun is no longer appreciable. 

Hence it may be presumed, that although this 
internal temperature of the earth is rendered 
insensible to bodies at its surface, from its being 
so exceedingly remote from its influence ; yet, 
there is every reason to believe that a state of 
intense action exists at a small depth below, and 
the incrustation of matter which we inhabit may 
be regarded merely as a thin pellicle of solid 
cr^fstalline rocks, which extend and mantle to an 
extremely limited degree the melted mass below. 

In various places, whore openings « or fissures 
may have formed in this mass of crystalline rocks, 
we may well imagine how those terrific commo- 
tions of the earth, as well as those majestically 
and beautifully grand volcanic phenomena, are 
produced. - W. T. 

Trresolution — The river that runs slow and 
creeps by the banks, and begu leave of every tnrf to let 
it paA8, is drawn into little hollownesses, and spends 
itself in smaller portions, and dies with diversion; bnt 
when it runs with vigoronsness and a full stream, and 
breaks down every obstacle, making it even as its 
own brow, it stays not to be tempted by little avoca- 
tions, and to creep into holes, but rans inio the sea 
through foil and useful channels : so in a mrn's prayer^ 
if it moves on the feet of an abated appetite ; it 
wanders mto the society of every trifling accident, 
and stays at the comers of the fancy, and talks with 
every object it meets, and cannot arrive at heaven. 
Any thing can be done by him that ea neatly desires 
what be ought ; secure but your affections and 
passions, and then no temptation will be too strorg. 
A wise man, and a full resohition, and an earnest 
spirit, can do any thing of duty. 
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When Kate woke on the following morning, it was 
with a mind freed from a load of care and anxiety : 
she could not believe that proper food and her nursing 
woold fail to restore her mother's health ; and she 
was absorbed in plans for the future — when her 
glance fell on the cupboard, now well filled, and, 
reoolleoting her nerTOus dislike to it, she burst out 
laughing. 

** What ails you, child ?*' asked her mother, starting 
with terror, as it occurred to her that the diange fk'om 
the misery of the preceding day, to comfort, if not 
happiness, had unsettled her mind. " What makes 
you laugh, Kate ?** 

•* Did I disturb you, mama ?" 

*' No, my dear ; I have been awake for some time ; 
but you frightened me !" 

** I could not help laughing, mama, at my dislike to 
that poor cupboard, that I used to say was so odious, 
because it would never stay closed. I am beginning 
to feel more amicably disposed towards it, now that I 
am not afraid to look into it; wo will be great 
friends by and by.*' 

" *Tis a long time since I heard you laugh so 
merrily, Kate,*' said her mother : '* it does me good 
to see you like yourself again." 

" If you were like yourself, once more, maina, all 
would be right ;%nd, as one step towards it, I'll go 
and get brmUcfast." 

In pursuance of hor promise to send a messenger to 
the 'shop which she had named to Mrs. C reach, 
Kate explained to Mrs. Mullins what she was to (Jo, 
saving, in conclusion, " that she need not call for some 
days. But Aladdin was not more anxious to test 
the powers of his wonderful lamp, than was Mrs. 
Mullins to try those of her special commission ; and a 
compromise between Kite's orders and her own 
curiosity was the result, which she justified by saying : 

♦* Sure I want a ha'p'orth o* soap for the child's 
petticoat at all events, and I may as well go there as 
anywhere else ; I'll say nothing to *em about Miss 
O'Carrol ; indeed they have good soap too 1" 

In a short time Mrs. Mullins returned, looking like 
a bold child detected in analysing the contents of one 
of his grand-mama's jam-crocks ; for old ladies are 
sometimes as tenacious of their preserres as a Highland 
laird. It was after considerable deliberation that she 
summoned courage to take the basket which she had 
brought to Mrs. O'Carrol's apartment. Kate was 
mortified and annoyed at the want of delicacy 
displayed by sending so soon : after Mrs. Creagh's 
kindness on the preceding evening, to appear anxious 
to try her generosity farther, was shocking. But, 
as Mrs. Mullins plulosophically observed, ** there 
was no help for spilled milk ;" and she stood in silent 
vexation looking at the basket, without seeming to 
feel the least degree of compassion for Mrs. Mullms's 
curiosity to see what it contained. 

*' Yea then now. Miss Kate," she said, in a coaxing 
tone, " don't look so vexed ; I'd rather you'd soold 
me than look that way. An', after all, didn't the 
boy tell me that the gentleman that came with the 
servant and the basket asked him did he know me, 
and desired him call me, if he saw me passing by, for 
fear I wouldn't go in ?" 

•* I am sorry you went so soon, Mrs. Mullins," 
replied Kate ; " but, however, as you did so, I may as 
well open the basket." 

" If it was mine, I'd have it opened long ago," 
exclaimed Mrs. Mullins ; " I couldn't for the Mre o' 
me be looking at anything covered up that way, when 
'twould be no harm to open it ; but, I suppose, you 
know what is in it before, Miss." 



Kate smiled, and proceeded to gratify the tUrti 
for information so frankly owned oy her landlady. 
The basket contained some fowl, a few bottles of fine 
old wine,^and a note from Mrs. Creagh, begging that 
Kate would insist on her mothef's taking the wine 
regularly ; and that, a* a particular favour, she would 
send Mrs. Mullins, every second day at least, to leave 
a little bulletin of Mrs. O'Carrol's health for the 
servant who would eaU for it at the shop, which Kate 
now laughinely denominated the " neutral CTOund." 
When Mrs. Mullins left the room, Kata reaoUia note 
for her mother. 

" How few confer favors vdth such unpretending 
kindness !" exclaimed Mrs. O'Carrol ; *' the more I 
know ef them, the more does it comfort me to think 
that you have found such fHends, Kate." 

'* 'They do not know who I am yet, mama," said 
Kate, as her face was clouded by a look of mortified 
pride and self-reproach. 

" I do not see what difference that can make, my 
love." 

*' I am almost ashamed to own my folly, even to 
70U, mama." 

" What is this high crime and misdemeanour yon 
have committed, my bonnie Kate ?" asked Mrs. 
O'Carrol smiling : *' something very terrible, I 
suspect" 

In order to spare our heroine the awkwardness of 
a public confession of her foibles, we will tell the story 
in our own words. That our readers may imderstand 
the *' head and front of her offending," we must 
relate some circumstances connected with her former 
associates. One of her schoolfellows, named Anna 
Roche, a gentle, amiable girl, had lost her mother 
when very young, and tome years after an elder and 
favourite brother, who had been their schoolfellow, 
and, despite of different circumstances, the intimate 
friend of Arthur Creagh ; knowing that his father, 
a worldly-minded man, though almost idolising 
his only daughter, could neither imderstand her 
character nor correct her faults, and that his 
brother, a wild-spirited boy, was ill-calculated to be 
the advi.<;er of one, who, from her timid and rather 
indolent disposition, required a friend whom she could 
both love and respect — ms dying request had been, 
that Arthur would supply his loss to his little sister. 
Fearing^ that his father would oppose their intimacy, 
he explained his wishes, and urged them so earnestly, 
that Mr. Roche, though not regarding Arthur as his 
children's equal, consented, and eventually became 
so fond of his son's friend, as to ree^ard his daily visits 
as equally indispensable to himself and his daughter ; 
whilst Anna looaed on him as an elder and beloved 
brother, who was ever ready to advise or instruct her ; 
and, up to the time of her going to the finishing sohool, 
at which she formed a girlish friendship for our 
heroine, she had never supposed it possible that any one 
could ridicule her sisterly affection for Arthur Creagh. 
On her finally leaving school, Mr. Roche, anxious 
that his only daughter should " come out" with eclat, 
gave a series of dinners and balls, brilliant enong>h to 
gratiiy any young lady ; but Anna was of too rearing 
a disposition to feel any real pleasure in galties 
which required her to fill so prominent a part, which 
her father's wishes, and the certainty of having Arthur 
always near to support and encourage her, could 
alone induce her to undertake. As, unhappily, in 
this poor world of ours, 'everybody 'cannot be pleased 
at the same time, Arthur's presence, which supported 
Anna through all her little difficulties, was the source 
of great annoyance to some of her fashionable friends, 
who, being the sons and daughters of her father's 
mercantile connexions, were invited to all their parties. 
Dining or dancing in company with a person whose 
brother kept a grocer's shop, was awful ! The altera 
native of staying away was disagreeable—:.'* people 
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tni^ gay they were not asked." The dinners and 
baliB were pleasant, but they could enioy nothing 
" while Mordecai was sitting at the King s gate.** 

At a ball given ou Anna Roche*s birth-night, 
some young looies, who, happening to be the earliest 
arriyals, assembled in a comer to enjoy what they 
called "a little quiet conversation," leaving their 
mamas to weary poor Anna with directions and cor- 
rections with regard to her household arrangements. 

" I wonder if we shall have many beaux 1" exclaimed 
Miss Whvte, a smart lookinp^ g^rl, whose nose gave 
ample inmcations of an aspiring mind. 

" We shall have one certainly," replied her sister 
Mary. 

•* Who is that, pray ?'* demanded the young lady, 
with a glance that plainly said, *' I did not ask you. 
Miss Pert r 

** Arthur Creagh — I know Anna Roche always 
invites him." 

" I think yon may know, Mary, that 1 didn't mean 
such beaux as Mr. Arthur Creagh." 

" Indeed, Sarah," said Mary , Whyte gently, " I 
think Arthur is very handsome and very good- 
natured, and I'm sure I don't know what more you 
could require." 

" Handsome and good-natured, indeed 1 — don't you 
think we ought to return him a vote of thanks?" 
demanded Miss Whyte, turning to her next neigh- 
bour. Miss Kelly, a delicate looking young lady, 
whose interesting paleness had been caused by over 
anxiety to promote the philosophic spirit of observa- 
tion on occurrences unattended to by ordinary mortals. 
" As to Mary," she continued, *' she never had spirit 
enoogh to keep up her own dignity or ours, and so I 
told mama when she insisted on bringing her out so 
soon." 

** Your sister is rather young certwnly," remarked 
the young lady i^pealed to, as she glanced at the 
pretty face oi the culprit ; " but, if I may be per- 
mitted to offer a suggestion, my dear Miss Whyte, I 
would say that we may mark our sense of the impro- 
priety of asking such a person by refusing to dance 
with him, or to encourage his presumption in any way 
whatever." 

•* I don't think he ever presumed to ask you to 
dance," said Mary Whyte, with a look of mock 
deferenee towards the dignified Miss Kelly. 

** Hold your tongue, Auss, or I'll get mama to send 
you home to bed, where you ought to be." 

Mary was about to reply angrily, when she was 
stopped by our heroine, who had joined the circle a 
few minutes before. 

"Don't be saucy to your sister, Mary," she said. 

'* Sarah is right in saying that we ought associate 
only with our equals." 

** And exclude all vulgar people from our houses," 
added Miss Whyte eagerly. 

*• Certainly ; 1 fully agree with you, Sarah," replied 
our heroine. 

•* I often hear papa say," remarked Mary. Whyte, 
'* that the CnMigns wn an old respectable family, and 
dbtmemdied in " 

" The reign of Queen Dick," Interrupted her sister, 
sneeringly. 

'• Oh I Sarah ; who's vulgar now ?" 

" * Evil communication corrupts good manners,' 
my dear. I suppose you have not quite forgotten 
your copy-book yet. Miss Mary." 

^ I oimt write a copy tnese three years ; you 
knew that very well, Sarah." 

" Indeed it is very easily seen by those who know 
lets abovt you," said Miss Whyte, looking as scorn- 
fully ind%Dant as if her sister Mary's early emanci- 
pation ft'om the school-room had caused the utter 
subversion of society in Limerick. 

'* Vm sure." sakl Miss Raleigh, who had not spoken 



before — " I*ni sure I was so much ashatned the other 
day when I was speaking to Captain M'Clinto<^ in 
William-street, that Mr. Creagh passed so near, that ' 
I could not avoid recognising him. The captain 
looked so surprised, and said — ' Is it possible that you. 
are acquainted with that pernon 9 I had no idea that 
society was so mixed here.' I had not time to explain 
that 1 never met him any where but here, for mama 
harried me away. Alice, my maid, told me after- 
wards that she saw the captain one day in Mr. 
Creagh's shop, disputing about a bill, and they were 
actusuly impertinent enough to doubt his word 1" 

"Shamenill" "How mean!" "Vulgar people!" 
ejaculated the young ladies. 

And on the foregoing evidence of the terrible result 
of keeping low society, a sentence was passed on poor 
Arthur, putting him into Coventry during>n indefinite 
period; while "obstinate little Mary Whyte" nar- 
rowly escaped being sent to ioin him, for venturing 
to dissent. Who would not be tried by a jury of 
young ladies fresh from a boarding school? Not 
that we mean this as a general reflection on females 
so ^educated, for many amiable and intelligent girls 
may be found amongst them ; but there is a restless 
vanity, and a mistaken pride, too often acquired at 
boarding-schools, (particularly those intended for a 
" limited number of young ladies,") which favour the 
endless discussions on the rank, wealth, and preten* 
sions of the pupil's respective families, which are 
rarely seen in girl's educated at home, where all are 
equals in birth, and where those struggles for supe- 
riority in other respects can scarcely tie place. 

Judge not our heroine too harshly, gentle reader, 
for taJung part in a resolution so unworthy of a 
generous mind : pride was her besetting sin, and, 
though she could not stoop to the manoeuvres of Miss 
Kelly or Miss Whyte, it blinded her completely to 
the absurdity and silliness of their ideas on this 
subject. Accustomed to take the lead in everything 
of her weaker -minded companions, she determined to 
out-do them even in impertinence. 

The ball-room was soon crowded ; dancing began; 
and, as our heroine sat in the quietest corner of the 
apartment, it chanced that she was still disengaged, 
when she saw Arthur Creagh coming towards ner, 
evidently for the purpose of asking her to dance. At 
the same moment she perceived Miss Whyte give Miss 
Kelly a gentle nudge with one of her red elbows ; 
and, determined to excite their admiration of her 
" proper spirit," she waited till he had come near 
enough to make his intention manifest, and then, 
coolly turning her back to him, addressed some obser* 
vation to Miss Whyte's brother — a vain, silly young 
man, whom at any other time she would have wish^ 
to avoid. 

" Now, that was done in what I call a masterly 
manner," drawled the youn^ gentleman, as slowly as 
if he bad been endowed with the fairy gift of Cin- 
drella's godmother, and feared to enrich his friends 
with "the pure and precious pearls of splendid 
thought." " No half measures for me !" — and he 
laughed triumphantly as he saw Arthur colour and 
turn away. " That was so well done. Miss O'Carrol, 
that, 'pon my soul, though I seldom dance, I think I 
could venture to encounter a set of quadrilles myself, 
if you will do me the honour." 

" I don't intend to dance at present," replied Kate 
haughtily, as she half regretted having done anything 
that could induce Mr. Robert Whyte to sacrifice his 
affectation of indolence for a moment. Though pride 
was still busy, she could not avoid a feeling of degra- 
dation at such praise, which not even the triumph of 
excelling her friends, and mortifying the " grocer's 
son," could wholly efface from her mind. 

About an hour after, our heroine joined the coimt ry 
dancers. Having gone down the dance, she took her 
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place at the foot, within a very short distanoo of 
Anna Roche, who appeared fatigued, and bad declined 
dancioff. She hadT not stood there many minutes, 
when me heard a low Toioe, whioh she recognised as 
Arthur Creagh*s, say — 

*• I oome to bid you good night, Anna." 

" Are you going away so soon, Arthur ? I thought 
you were dancing." 

**I have not danced at all this evening," said 
Arthur. 

*' You used to be very fond of dancing : something 
must have vexed you, Arthur, I am sure.*' 

** Vexed, Anna ! I was more than vexed, to think 
that some of the people here this evening should pre- 
sume to call themselves your friends." 

•* What happened, Arthur ? do tell me," said 
Anna earnestly: **they are all talking and laughing. 
BO you need not be afraid of any one's hearing you. 

** When dancinff began this evening," replied 
Arthur, <* I asked Miss MacMahon to dance— she was 
engaged ; Miss Fitzgerald — engaged also ; Miss 
O'Flaherty did not intend to dance the * first set ;* I 
asked her for the second — * she really did not know 
that she would be allowed to dance at all ; she had 
had a terrible cold last week, and her mama dreaded 
dancing for her.' Don't you think her mama was 
right ?" asked Arthur, as the young lady went down 
the country dance at the moment, her face crimsoned 
from exertion ; she was ei^ceedingly fat. 

They both laughed. 

" Well, then," said Arthur, " to continue my sad 
tale. I asked Miss Raleigh— she begged to be 
excused, but gave no reason for declining to honour 
me with her fair hand ; so, of course, 1 asked for 
none. In a few minutes aften I saw her dancing with 
Captain M*Clintock. Though I do not think I was 
ever before so anxious to dance, as if through perver- 
sity, I may not ^have asked any one else after Miss 
Raleigh's polite refusal ; but I saw looks exchanged 
between some of the young ladies, which determiHcd 
me to disappoint them if possible : so I crossed the 
room for the purpose of asking Miss O'Carrol, not 
supposing that your friend would join such a clique. 
What do you think she did ?" 

" I don't know what to think," said Anna sadly, 
** every bod V changes so quickly." 

" She deliberately turned her back to roe as I was 
about to speak, in order to enjoy the intellectual con- 
versation of Mr. Robert Whyte ; so that you perceive, 
my dear little sister, I am a decided ineligible." 

" I would not believe from any one else, ' exclaimed 
Anna indignantly, "that Kate O'Carrol would be 
guilty of such unkindness ! such rudeness ! I am 
sure, Arthur, that they persuaded her to do so." 

"I am much nustaken," he replied, "if Mi^s 
O'Carrol is not a person more likely to lead than 
follow. Do not imagine, my dear Amia, that I wish 
to quarrel with your acquaintances ; but I should like 
you to know them, lest you may waste more of your 
warm little heart on them than they deserve, and be 
bitterly disappointed. As for my own part, I have 
been watching them for the last half hour, and have 
eome to the conclusion, that, by deeming me unfit to 
be their partner, they have conferred the greatest 
honour in their power to bestow." 

" I will ask Rat-o about it, however," said Anna. 

" If you value my affection, Anna," exclaimed 
Arthur, " you will never mention it. I was angry 
at the moment, but a few minutes' reflection sufiicea 
to show me the absurdity of resenting the imperti- 
nence of a few silly young ladies. 1 thought Miss 
O'Carrol superior to her friends, but I was mistaken. 
Don't look so serious, Q^een Ann !" be continued in 
a playful tone ; " this is a most fortunate occurrence 
for mo ; you were making me terribly dissipated." 

" Oh, Arthur ! you surely cannot mean to stay 



away from me 1 Who could understand my foofisb 
dilemmas, or get me out of them, as you do ? 

" I will never stay away from you, Anna, when I 
can be of any use to you; but at those large parties 
you don't want me : you have little time to speak to 
me, and I am sure you are too kind to wish me to 
court impertinence." 

" I will not ask you to meet those people again," 
said Anna ; they are unworthy of you, 

" You are looking awful m your indignation !" 
said Arthur, laughbgly. " Don't trouble yourself 
about this foolish anair, Anna; I am very much 
obliged to the Misses Raleigh, O'Carrol, & Company ; 
I never truly appreciated the value of gentleness and 
good-nature before. Good ni^t I" 

Fair ladies of Limerick ! thmk not that we give 
Arthur Creagh's tale as a general description of your 
society. It would not be more unjust to condemn a 
nation for the acts of a party, than to judge of the 
inhabitants of a city byt he manners and sentiments of 
a female coterie That into which our heroine 
was unhappily thrown, belonged to a class not con- 
fined to any city, perhaps to any country. It is a 
melancholy truth, that they who have risen in society 
by the paUi of honest industry, have little sympathy 
for their less-favoured fellow-mortals, who are stiU 
toiling up the steep. Instead of reaching out to them 
the helprag-hand of fellowship and encouragement, 
the moment they attain a certain height, they throw 
up behind them the bristling barrier of exclusiveness, 
rudely constructed, and destitute of even the picta • 
resque creepers of antiquity, to shield its defects from 
the searchmg gaze of Uiose below. Sedulously 
effacing all tokens of their own progress — burying in 
oblivion all remembrance of the virtuous exertions of 
which they may so well be proud, no class of people 
give so earnest an attention to the Scriptural prohi- 
bition of " letting the right hand know what the left 
hand doth." Marvellous modesty 1 which disclaims 
even the merit of exercbmg its taste and judgment 
for the benefit of its friends * 

What were Kate O'Carrol's feeings during the 
conversation we have related ? She could not leave 
her place without offering some excuse for doing so 
to her partner : if she spoke, Arthur and^^nne would 
recognise her voice. She could not deceive herself 
as to Arthur's sentiments ; she could not flatter 
horself with having made him angry ; every tone of 
his voice, varying from pity to contempt, had reached 
her ear ; but, as yet, awoke no echo in her conscience. 
One thought occupied her mind — Arthur Cre^h had 
dared to despise her — ^to class her with l^Iiss Raleigh 
and her friends, whom she believed silly in everything 
but the love of exdusiveness, which alone had induced 
her to seek their society. She went through her part 
of the dance mechanically, and as soon as possible 
returned home. She could not sleep ; she tried to 
persuade herself that she had done right. Anna 
Roche's tearful eyes seemed to reproach her. Every 
minute's reflection brought additional evidence of her 
heartless and unfeeling rudeness. But pride was not 
conquered ; and, while forced at length to admit that 
she nad not acted as she ought, she still considered 
Arthur's presumption as unjustifiable. She felt a 
heart-bummg anxiety to convince him that she was 
superior to those' with whom he had classed her; 
yet, ang^y with herself for thinking his admira- 
tion or esteem of any consequence, she wished to meet 



* '* MoT«8. JoDRDAiii — D J a dos 8ott«s g«iis qui me rea- 
lent dire qu* il a 6t6 maroband ! 

•* Covi«tr— Lni marchand ! C est pure medi«anoe. Tout 
ce qu* 11 fldsait, c' est qu* il etait fort obligeant, fort ofllcieuz« 
et comme il se connolgnUt fort bien encttoffes, il en allait <^o'sir 
de tous Ics cot^ les faisait apporter chcc lul, et en doonidt k 
lesamis pour de 1' argent.'*— ifour^eow GentUkomme. 
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him again, without knowing what conduct to adopt 
towards him. She wished, in vain, Anna Roche 
biTited her only to those parties from which Arthur, 
at his own request, was excluded. She avoided all 
mention of his name in Kate*8 presence, lest she may 
betray the indignation which she had promised Arthur 
to conceal ; and Kate could attempt no explanation 
without a sacrifice of pride, which a still severer 
lesson was necessary to prepare her for. A short 
time before her change of fortune, Anna's father had 
died suddenly, leaving his children amply provided 
for. Having appointed his brother to be their 
guardian, Anna and William Roche had gone to 
reside with him in a distant part of the country. 
Kate regretted the gradual cooling and eventual 
breaking off of her friendship with Anna, whom she 
sincerely liked ; but she soQn had more serious mis- 
fortunes to occupy her mind, and Anna and her 
memorable ball were almost forgotten, 'till recalled 
by the kindness of Mrs. Creagh and her son, whom 
Kate did not at first recognise, on the er ening which 
introduced her to our readers. 

*M8 that all, Kate?" asked Mrs. O'Carrol when 
her daughter had concluded her confession. " I dare 
say he has forgotten it long since.'* 

"He has for^ven it, lam sure, mama; but he 
is just the sort of sensitive person to remember it for 
ever." 

•• Yqu will have an opportunity of apologising, for 
an that, Kate." 

** Apologising, mama 1 I could not say a single 
word about it. He would think that I was humble 
only when I had no means of supporting mv pride. 
Oh, no ! I could not add meanness to want of feeling.** 
** There is no meanness, my dear child, in acknow- 
ledging an error.*' 

'* If I be ever again independent and able to show 
my gratitude, I wOl indeed apologise to him. You 
smile, mama ; it seems a triflmg occurrence to you, 
but—** 

" You were wrong certainly, Kate,** interrupted 
her mother ; " but, still, I cannot help thinking that 
you reproach yourself too bitterly'; most girls of your 
age have vain and silly ideas, which time alone can 
cure." •• 

A knock at the door interrupted their conversation. 
Kate desired the person to come in. The door was 
opened, and Lion rushed in, leaping and gambolling 
wild with joy at seeing his mistress Once more. 

" Well, Miss O'Carrol," said Mrs. Mullins, " I 
thought you'd be glad to see poor Lion again, so I didn't 
wait to be told to go for him ; and if I didn*t pay *em in 
their own coin, call me Darby." 

" It was very thoughtful of you indeed, Mrs. Mul- 
lins, and we are very much obliged to you," said 
Kate, whose delight was nearly equal to Lion's. 
" Gire the paw, my poor fellow, and thank Mrs. 
Mnllhis for brin^g you back : we'll never part 
again, my own faithful Lion 1" 

" I wish you saw me. Miss Kate, when I knocked 
at the door as stiff as twopence, and told the girl 
that the lady changed her mind, and wouldn't part 
him. Faix they thought to keep him right or wrong. 
The masther took a great liking to him, for he came 
home sooner than expected, the girl said. The 
misthress came out herself, and said it wasn't fair to 
refuse selling him after leavmg him on purpose. * Oh 1 
sore a-day can't make any difference to any body 
raa'am,* says I ; ' but, if all ^oes to all, I'll pay for 
his board and lodging.' Didn't I serve her right. 
Miss Kate, the stingy negur ?" 

Kate might have preached to her on the propriety 
of doing good for evil ; but, feeling that her smile 
would neutralise her sermon, she wisely abstained 
from doing bo. The event, however, was not des- 
tined to fa^ unproductive, for- Mrs. Mullins was in a 
inoralising mood. 



" God help us !" ihe exddmed, ** how little we 
know what's good fbr us I I'd give all the world to 
sell that poor dumb creature yesterday, and now I 
wouldn't wish for three thirteens into my hand that 
Mrs. Pinch, or whatever her name is, bought him." 
• ••«•• 

«*0h. Miss O'Carrol!" exclaimed Mrs. Mullins. 
as she entered the room a few days after, with a 
bunch of beautiful flowers and a parcel containing 
books, in addition to the little basket usually sent 
for Mrs. O'Carrol, " such a nice young g^ntlemanas 
I saw to-day I he wasn't in the shop. Miss, but 
walking at the other side of the street, and when he 
saw me coming out with the basket, he came after 
me and gave me the flowers and the pareel ; he said if 
he left 'em in the shop the flowers may be spoiled." 

" Did he ask — ?" exclaimed Kate, eagerly, but 
suddenly stopping, she continued to herself — ** No ! 
I will not wrong him by such a question." 

** Faix he asked nothing in the world. Miss, but 
went off the other way, as if he had all the business 
of a Waterford merchant to do.'* . 

The flowers were rare and beautiful, and Kate 
loved flowers ; vet she looked on them with a feeling 
of irritation and annoyance, which she could not con- 
quer. They seemed to be performing the curious 
process of self-division into bouquets for a ball-room. 
*• The sentiment of flowers" was lost on her — ^the 
sentiments of Arthur Creagh were of greater conse- 
quence to Kate; and, sighing bitteriy, she ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, if he knew whose taste he is consulting so 
kindly, so delicately ! Silly fool that I wa«, when I 
might have acquired the esteem and friendship of 
such people on equal terms, I forced them to dislike 
and despise me." 

The books were a great resource to Kate and her 
mother, to whom she used to read aloud. When 
returned, the next day was sure to bring a fresh 
parcel, always of the newest and most interesting 
works. He sent neither Chapone's Letters nor 
Fordyce's Sermon for Young Women ; for Arthur 
Creagh was not one of vour over-good people who 
think that the moment of greatest unhappmess is the 
happy moment for giving a lecture : knowing that 
no lessons sink so deeply into the mind as those taught 
by misfortune. He holds a mental microscope before us, 
pointing out the worm of pride which destroys our 
best feelings, and the film of vanity which obscures 
our understanding. Who would seek to distract our 
attention from such a master? They only, who 
have not heard, in sorrow and in suffering, (his lessons 
echoed by the " still small voice" of conscience. 

For several weeks Kate wasjenabled to send a 
favourable account of her mother's health to Mrs. 
Creagh ; but, at the end of that time, a perceptible 
change took place. The impulse g^ven to her worn- 
out constitution, by the sudden removal from the brink 
cf starvation to comfort, was exhausted. The day 
following the first unfavourable report, Kate received 
a note from Mrs. Creagh containing money, and a 
request that she would send for a physician — " As 
this change for the worse may be but temporary,** 
wrote the kind-hearted woman, " there may be no 
real necessity for a doctor; so that you cannot 
deny that I have a right to pay for the gratification 
of m^ wish. I womd offer to send you my own 
physician, but my son suggested that you may prefer 
one who had attended your mother before." 

Kate easily perceived that the motive which actu- 
ated Arthur was unwillingness to make them appear 
dependants on his mother's bounty, and she was 
more affected by this suggestion, which to Mrs. 
O'Carrol seemed so simple and natural, than by all 
his previous kindness. She had wounded his pride 
deliberately and publicly; he had generously and 
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dettoatcir tongkt to spare hen. It it true the 
beUe?ed nim igDoraat of ner name : but, bad it boon 
otberwise, sbe did not for an instant doobt tbat be 
would have done tbe same. Kate oossesied none of 
tbat petty meanness of mind wbich prompts ns^ to 
refuse to otbers tbe merit of unmixed generosity. 
The pride and self esteem tbat bad alloyed her cba- 
raoter were gone, but all its native nobleness remained. 
A person of weaker mind may ba?e refused to 
accept benefits from Arthur Creagb, or bated bim 
the more for bis Idndness ; but Kate did not wish to 
deprive bim of one iota of bis noble revenue. 

The opinion of the phvsioian was deddedly unfa- 
vourable — Mrs. O'Oarrol he pronounced in oonsump- 
•tion. '* She may live/* he said, " for some months, 
but ultimate recovery b out of the question.** 

** I need not ask you what the doctor's opinion was, 
Kate,*' said her mother when he bad gone : ** I see it 
in your face. It is only what I thought myself. But 
now, mv dear child, you must send for a clergyman." 
Kate s tears were her only reply. 
'* Kate, this is sinful, ungrateful grief. A few 
months ago y<m would be satisfied if my death were 
not caused by want — if I could die in comfort ; and / 
should be resigned and happy if my mind were 
relieved from anxietv for you. We both have been 
gratified ; my dear child, ouffht we now repine ?'* 

*• I am ungrateful—God forgive me I but I will be 
alone in the world.'* 

** What*s all this about?*' exclaimed Mrs. Mullins, 
who bad had her own interview with the doctor, and 
came to administer consolation as well as she could. 
** Indeed now I wonder at you ma'am, to be crying, 
when 'tis eating and drinking and thryiug to get 
s throng you ought to be. Never mind her, Auss 
Kate, we'll make her live in spite of her teeth. The 
priest won't do her any harm to be sure, but let him 
come to-morrow when she's afther her breakfast, and 
strong enough to talk to him : the docther was enough 
for one day. The deuce a bit of a priest shall enter 
my house this blessed day, if I had to take up the 
Aldberman to him." 

** The Alderman" was the remnant of a very 
large kitchen poker which had been worn away to 
wiwin a half-foot of the head, and which Mrs. Mul- 
lins bad so named from the resemblance it bore to the 
figure of the worshipful gentlemen of the city. 

There is comfort in words prompted by true 
feeling, however rou^h they be, which the most 
refined condolence of fashionable life cannot bestow. 
Was it tbe hopefulness of Mrs. MuUins's tone, or the 
tear that glistened in her eye, that soothed the 
mother ana the daughter? We know not ; but, in 
justice, we must say, tiiat when the Rev. Mr. Russell 
came on the following day, from the lowness of her 
oourtsey and tbe respectful affection of her manners, 
it would scarcely be supposed that she had ever 
entertained an idea of using **tbe Alderman.'* 

J. M. R. 
(To be continued in our nextj 



The Aged — Age is the season of imagination ; 
jrouth of passion : and having been long young, shall 
wo repine that we are now old ? They alone are rich 
who are full of years — ^the lords of Time's treasury 
are on the staff of Wisdom ; their commissions are 
enclosed in furrows on their fbrebeads, and secured to 
them for life. Fearless of fate, and far above fortune, 
they hold their heritage bv tbe great charter of nature 
for behoof of all her obildren, who have not, like 
impatient heirs, to wait for their decease; for every 
hour dispenses th^ bounty. It is not merely a 
late bequest, but a perpetual benefaction. Death but 
sanctifies their gifts in gratitude : and their worth is 
more clearly seen ana profoundly felt within the 
solemn gloom of the grave. — Profiisar Wihon, 



CARE. 

Ob t bow bapfigr th« msa bj care unoppr ert 1 
HU days ar« all pUasora, hit nifbts art all nil; 
And thus day aftar daj gUdea amoothly along; 
And h« rivala tbe Urk in hia light-haarted aoi«. 
Bla nUrth and good humour abad plaaa«ra arouad, 
Aod 80 largely he adds to laughter'a light sound. 
That the ball and the banquet seem only g^ 
When the heart without oare is tempted to stay. 
I've drawn a picture not easy to copy. 
For where Lb the balm in rine or in poppy 
Can so lull the breast, when afflicted with care^ 
That no spark remains to rekindle it there f 
I have gaaed on the sea oooTulaed by tbe i 
I have looked on she ship dismasted and t 
I have shrunk trom the thunder that loudly pealed— 
I have thought on the dead in battle's red field* 
Far better to look on Is the sea in its rage ; 
Ita heaYings will cease — its waves wQl aasuage ; 
But tbe heart that is torn with care and with aorrow. 
Only heaves on, to heave more on tbe morrow. 
And better tbe ship in ito pitiftil plight- 
Its sails may betrimm'd, and its seams made all tight t 
The heart that's opprest can ne'er weather the gale. 
It ia still tempest>tom — its efforts all fail. 
Thunder it awftil ! but it does not long last; 
Boon its peal ceases, and ita shock ia gone past ; 
But the groans of the breast with oare overcome^ 
Only daily increase in their moumftil sum. 
B*en tbe dead who lie without coffin or shroud. 
Are to be envied — their position is proud ; 
Far better they seem, so easy and quiet. 
Than doom'd to this life of eternal riot. 
Do not believe me, though at times I seem gay : 
My looks may deceive thee, and have e'en this day { 
They are but false, whilst by care I'm oppreat — 
Sly days have no pleasure— my nights have no rest : 

a. 



Necessity of a Steadfast Chabacter Tbe 

man who is perpetually hesitating wbich of two* 
things he will do first, will do neither. The man who 
resolves, but suffers his resolution to be changed by 
the first counter-suggestion of a friend — who fluc- 
tuates from opinion to opinion, from plan to plan — and 
veers, like a weathercock, to every point of the 
compass, with every breath of caprice that blows — 
can never accomplish any thing great or useful. In- 
stead of being progressive in any thing, he will be at 
best stationary, and more probably retrogade in all. 
It is only the man who first consults wisely, then 
resolves firmly, and then executes bis purpose with 
inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those petty 
difficulties which daunt a weaker spirit — tbat can 
advance to eminence in any line. Take your course 
wisely, but firmly ; and having taken it, hold upon it 
with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees 
will sink before you — the whole empire of leamfaig 
will lie at your feet ; while those that set out with you, 
but stopped to change their plans, are yet employed 
in the very profitable ousiness of changing their plans. 
Let your motto be — Perseverance, Practice upon it, 
and you will be convinced of its value by the dia- 
tinguisbed eminence to which it will conduct you. 

Imagination It is often from the storehouses of 

imagination that strong minds draw the ridi ore from 
which they manufacture splendid realities. Ambition 
finds there her materials— love bis gayest robes ; 
passion gains there many a choice for bis own ends ; 
and even science and phllosophv have often to thank 
imagination for many a grand discovery, for many a 
bri^t and happy suggestion. 

The Passions. — Direct rather than supinress tbe 
passions ; when properly directed, strengthen rather 
than subdue them. 
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FIRST INVASION OF IRELAND. 

In the month of May, 1169, Robert Fitzst^hen, 
then Governor of Cardigan Castle, in Wales, accom- 
panied by Harvey de Monte Marisco, collected a 
force of 90 knights, 60 esqnires, and 900 ardiers, and 
embarking in t^wo ships, called Bagg and Bunny 
according to the tradition of the country, they ran 
for the nearest headland, and disembarked at a point 
oalled at this day Baganbon, from the names of the 
▼essels which brought them over. They w«re next 
day joined by Pendergast, with 10 knights and 200 
archers, making in all an army of 600 men. Dermod 
had remained secreted in his castle of Ferns, waiting 
the arrival of the strangers ; they therefore apprised 
him of then* coming, and in the meantime fortified them- 
selves on the promontory till some expected reinforce- 
ments, which he promised to send, should arrive, to 
assist and euide them. In a short time he was able 
to dispatch his natural son, Donald, with 500 horse ; 
and with this reinforcement they set out from their 
positions to penetrate into the interior of the eountry. 
Their direct road would have been through the parish 
of Bannow, which lay opposite to them ; but as they 
had two deep and rapid channels of the sea to cross, 
at the month of the bay, they were obliged to proceed 
round the extremity of it. In their way they were 
imposed by some Irish collected hastily at Feathard. 
Here the first encounter took place between the 
Anglo-Normans and the Irish ; and it is called by the 
peasants " Battlest^wn,*' ^in commemoration of the 
eircumstance. It is further added by tradition of the 
eountry, that Feathard was a name given to the town 
built on the spot, by the conqueror, who called it 
" Foughthard," which was, in process of time, cor- 
rupted into Feathard. 

Prom hence, ascending the river, which falls into 
Bannow Bay, he passed through GoiFe*s Bridge, and 
so to the town of Wexford. Wexford was originally 
built by tho piratical Danes at a very early period, and 
called by them •* West, or Wexfiord," tne western 
bay. It was rudel v fortified, but could not resist the 
invaders, now reinforced by all Macmorogh's adhe- 
rents. It was therefore taJien, and Dermod made it 
a present to Fitxstephon and Fitzgerald, as a reward 
for their services. Fitzstephen built on tho river not 
far from it, a castle, on the promontory of a lime- 
stone rock, and so erected the first Norman fortifica- 
tion ever built in Ireland. This still stands, com- 
manding the navigation of the Slauey, and is a very 
curious and conspicuous object. 

This expedition was followed by that of Strongbow, 
Earl of Chepstow, who has gaioed the reputation of 
a conquest, which had been achieved bv his prede- 
cessor, as Americua Vespntins defrauded Columbus 
of his title to America. Strongbow passed the 
promontory Baganbun, and proceeded up the conti- 
guous harbour of Waterford. Warorford was built 
by the Danes, and wa» a place of some strength and 
trade. It was called by them ** Vader Fiord," the 
Father's Harbour, and dedicated to Woden, the 
father of Scandinavian deities, of which the present 
name Waterford is an absurd corruption. On one 
side of Strongbow stood a tower, erected by the 
Danes, on the Wexford shore ; on the other a Church, 
built by the Irish, on the Waterford. It was neces- 
sary to huid, but he hesitated on which shore he 
should disembark to march to Waterford. He 
inquired the name of the places he saw, and he was 
informed one was the tower of Hook, and the other 
the Church of Crook. " Then," said he, ** shall we 
advance and take the town by Hook or Crook ?" 



And hence originated a prorerb now in common use, 
StJPongbow took Waterford, where his grim statue 
in bine limestone, itands at this day in the front of the 
Ring Tower, close beside the river. He was followed 
by Henry II. with a large army, and so the warriora 
obtained the same footing in Ireland as they had done 
in England, though it took them a much longer time 
afterwards to establish it. Henry adopted the 
example of Dermod ; he made Dublin a present to his 
good citizens of Bristol, and the original of this cool 
and extraordinary gift of the capital of a kingdom to 
the traders of a commerdd town is still extant in the 
Record office of the Castle of Dublin. 



Knowleikie. — This should be acquired gradually, 
and by study ; for the superficial knowlede;e which is 
the result of the promiscuous and unregulated adop- 
tion of the discoveries of others, afiocts the mind, as a 
sudden removal of a person with weak eyes from a 
darkened room into ablaze of light does the sight — it 
overpowers and confuses. 

Reading Of all the diversions of life, there is 

none so proper to fill up its empty space as the 
reading of useful and entertaining authors ; and with 
that, the conversation of a chosen friend. By reading, 
we enjoy the dead— by conversation the living — and 
by contemplation, ourselves. Reading enriches the 
memory — conversation polishes the wit — and contem- 
plation improves the judgment. Of these, reading 
IS the most important, because it furnishes both the 
others. 

Ambition. — This is a lottery, where, however 
uneven the chances, there are some prizes ; but in dissi- 
pation every one draws a blank. 

Poverti Resolve not to be poor. Whatever 

yon have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy 
to human happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, 
and it makes some virtues impracticable, and others 
extremely difficult. 

Food. — Serpents are eaten in many parts of the 
world : the American Indians are very fond of rattle- 
snakes, cooked as we dress eels. The anaconda, and 
oth6r boas, aiford a wholesome diet to the natives 
of the countries they inhabit. Adders are stated to 
be used as food in many parts of France and Italy. 
Crocodiles, the guana, and other lizards, are eaten in 
South America and the Bahama Islands. The bull- 
frog is considered in America as good as turtle. 

Beautt and Honour It is with honour as with 

beauty ; a single fine lineament cannot make a hand- 
some face, neither can a single good quality render a 
man accomplished ; but a concurrence of many fine 
features ana good qualities constituto true beauty and 
true honour. 

Influence of the Fair Sex on the Bedouin 
Arabs. — So great and so sacred is the respect of tho 
Bedouin Arabs for the fair sex. that the presence, the 
voice even, of a woman, can arrest the uplifted 
scimitar Charged with death, and bid it fall harmless. 
Whoever has committed a crime, even murder, is safe 
if a woman takes him under her protection ; and the 
right of pardoning is so completely established in 
favour of the sex, that, in some tribes where they 
never appear before men, and in others where they 
are occupied in the tents, if a criminal can escape 
to their tent, he is saved. The moment he is near 
enough to be heard, he cries aloud, '* I am under the 
protection of the harem.*' At these words all the 
women reply, without appearing, "Fly from him!" 
and wore he condemned to deam by the prince him- 
self, and by the council of the principal persons of 
his tribe, the punishment of his tribe is remitted 
without hesitation immediately, and he b allowed to 
go where he pleases. 
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CHRISTMAS TIBIB. 

ChristiBM eooMC but once a ytmt ! 

By Jove, it hadD't need oome twice, 
Unleu 'twould ruin a» outriicliU 

And turn our hearts to lumps of ioe. 
It's rery well for bachelors, 

Who get inyited there and here : 
But us poor housekeepers ! — WeU, w^ 

Christmas comes but onoe a year. 
My •* books" I've Just been porinf o'er ; 

Ledgers and journals, cash books, bills ; 
(Neglecting matters of this kind 

Is certainly life's worst of ills :) 
But oh I confound that balance sheet I 

It's anything on earOi but dear, 
That thousuid pounds I ean'4 make oat— 

But Christmas comes but once a year. 
The tradesmen's bills come tumbling in ; 

From Smith, firom Brown, from Sprigs, ftrom Leek { 
For beeA for bread, for obcMe, for beer— 

I wish I'd pay 'em once a week t — 
Two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve — I'm sure 

There's upwards of a hundred here ; 
And all begin, « To biU deUrer'd "— 

But Christmas comes but once a year. 
My boys are Just come home Arom school ; 

Such ragged rogues were never seen. 
There's not an inch of unrent doth, 

111 TOW, among the whole thirteen. 
Twice thirteen suits, and hose to match I 

And boots, and shirts, and such like gear ! 
And each lad's grown a foot at least — 

But Christmas comes but onoe a year. 
My wife declares she can't go on, 

(I think my wife is rery sfDy,) 
Such chilly weather as this is, 

Witiiont a new set of Cki$u^my. 
A muff and tippet (ftirs, you know. 

Are ** at tfut season" rery dear ;) 
But Christmas, Christmas, still's theory, 

Christmas comes but once a year. 
The annual ball and concert too 

Are coming off i and daughter Sue, 
And Kate, and Fan, and Nell, and Jane^ 

Declare they must have dresses new. 
••But girls !" — *• Yes, yes ; we know, we know ; 

Those lilac flocks ! but now, pa dear. 
There's notliing worn but tartan plaids ; 

And Christmas comes but <nice a year." 
The sorrants want new Uveries : 

The lace, they say, is tarnished quite. 
I really do not thhik it looks 

So much amiss — by cuidle-light. 
But wifey says it must be dianged. 

Or people else will think us *' near ;'* 
And neighbour Brown has had new suits, 

And Christmas c<nnes but once a year. 
Of relatlTes of every kind- 
Nephews and nieces, grandsons, consin»— 
I've lots ; and tow'rds this time of year 

Their billet-doux come in by dozens. 
Tliey all expect some costly gift ; 

** Forget-me-nots" from unde dear, 
*• Kecps^es," or •• Sporting Almanacks :" 

But Christmas comes but once a year. 
The gentry round are giving coals. 

And wifey. says we must give too. 
Or friends will say (oh ! save me from 

My friends !) we are not well to do. 
Well, wellrsays I, 111 send the cart 

*• The cart ! good gradous me, my dear ! 
Sir Thomas gave a wagrni load : 
Lawkl Christmas comes but onae a year.** 

Sporting Ahnanatk. 



Dai8T. — This word is a thonsand times protaonnced 
without our adverting to the beauty of its etymo- 
logy—" the eye of day I" 



Thb Human Body — Men can bear huneer for a 
long^ time under the equator, but cold and hoager 
united very soon exhaust the body. The coMoIing of 
the body, by whatever cause it might be produced, 
increases the amount of food necessary. The time 
whidi is required to cause death by starvation depends 
on the amount of fat in the body — on Uie degree of 
exercise, as in exercise of any kind, and on t1^ tern- 
perature of tlie air. As an inmiediate effect of the 
manifestation of mechanical force, we see that a part 
of the muscular substance loses its vitiU properties, 
its character of life ; and all experience proves that 
this conversion of living muscular fibre into com- 
pounds destitute of vitality, is accelerated or retarded 
according to the amonnt of force emploved to prodvce 
motion. With the external cooling, the respiratory 
motions become stronger — in a lower temperature 
more oxygen is conveyed to the blood ; the waste of 
matter increases, and if the supply be not kept to 
equilibrium with this waste by means of food, the 
temperature of the body gradually sinks. — Leibeg's 
Ammal Chemistry, 

Sound and Light When the medium of sub- 
stance through which sound or light passes is homo- 
reous, or of the same density, v>d is uninterrupted 
cracks or openings, the light and tlie sound will 
be transmitted with the least loss, and with the 
greatest distinctness; but if the medium has 
different densities, or consists of different bo<Ko9 
imperfectly mixed, or is interrupted by empty 
spaces, the light and sound will be either gre^y 
d&foinished or entirely destroyed. When we add 
syrup to water, or brandy to water, and look through 
the glass at a candle before they have combined, £e 
candle will i^pear like a cloud, as if we had viewed 
it through a pieoe of ground glass. When the light 
passes mm a portion of the water to the brandy, or 
rrom the brandy to the water, a part of it suffers 
reflection, and, as the soarating surface can seldom 
be perpendicular to the direction of the ray, a part of 
the figtit will also suffer refraction. Now as this most 
take place many hundred times while the light is 
passing through a large glass of these imperfectly 
olendM liquids, it is not difflcntt to understand how 
we are unable to see objeots ^tiaotly through tlie 
mixture. The very same effect is produced if we 
transmit light through a piaoe of glass full of cradcs. 

Insect Origin of Small-Pox At the Institute 

on the 4th of July, M. Serres mentioned the followii^ 
fact, seeming to favour the hypothesis of animalcules 
in small-pox : — By covering each pustule with a glass 
capsule, which is kept for some day9 in its plaee, be 
has seen the process of eruption either go on or lan- 
guish, or he completely abortive, according as the 
glass was transparent or more or less opaque. This 
influence was evidently due to the contact of the air. 
The experiment, he adds, was not merely curious, for 
it led to a modification of some of the hygimio 
measures adopted in small-pox. Previously patients 
were generally^laced in situations as wdl ured and 
lijghtcS as possible ; but now one knows that dark 
situations are far better for this kind of disease, and 
that this change alone is enough to insure the most 
favourable progress of its revolution. The success 
of La Pitie was never more complete tJian during oae 
year, when all the patients witn small.pox had, of 
necessity, to be put mto a low, ill-aired, dark ward-^ 
a sort of cellar. — Medical Timet, 

Bbggabs — Among the 178,000,000 individuals 
who inhabit Europe there are said to be 17,900,000 
beggars, or persons who subsist at the expense of the 
community without contributing to its resources. In 
Denmark the proportion is 5 per cent.; in England 10 
per cent. ; in Bollaiid 14 per cent. 
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A DAY ON THE SHANNON. 

** The spider's most attenuated web, !n cord 
Is cable to man's tender tie^m earthly Miss— 
It breaks at erery breeze." 

Young*t Night Tkoughttt 

" Oh ! come to me again, in pity eome. 
And bless with thy light voice my sUont home.** 

J. L. L. 
• 

With an oM retainer of my host's, I launched an 
OTergfTown catioe, and found myself, for the first time 
in my life, on the bosom of the broad and beautiful 
Shannon, bound for a day of pleasure on the pretty 
''Itland-More.** 

Everything I saw was new to me, and by any one 
who k>Tes to look on nature in her proudest and most 
majestic drapery, that fine river must be always 
hailed with the highest enthusiasm of national exul- 
tation. 

The Kilbarron hills looked beautifully and clearly 
blue in the distance, binding the interior landscape of 
brown woodland, and sombre vales, with a glorious 
framework of solid magnificence ; and tiny palaoes, 
and rural seats, in all the symmetry of art and 
elegance — ^with sloping lawns and gardens breathing 
loads of perfume on the pasfdng winds, crept gor- 
geously along, even to the very verge of the water. 

Like a young bird's first travel through the green 
woods, my untiring ejre scarce rested on one delicious 
spot, ere others, afar off, seemed more captivating 
stm; and, between rill and rock, and mount and 
mansion, the cloudless heaven and the fragrant and 
fresh-flowered meadowing, the elastic element that 
bore me along, and the glorious sun-blaise that flashed 
along our feathering oars, my heart was up ! my gazing 
eyes ached with delight. Aye! even Erin's own 
Moore never loved ** the old land" more ri^turously 
than I did then. 

My companion seemed to ret^d my kindling thoughts, 
for there was a gleam of satbfaction over his coun- 
tenance as he observed — 

" To be sure ye look innocent and smiling to-day, 
Kilbarron hills ! God bless ye, and everything the 
Lord made I though not long ago your dark breath 
sent sorrow over the country, and made that house a 
bnesome one to-day." 

As he spoke, he pointed to a comfortable looking 
dwelling, near the banks of the river, and as we 
rowed leisurely along towards our destination, half 
in soliloquy and occasional consecutive narraUve, I 
picked up the details of the following little episode on 
the uncertainty of earthly hopes, and the wholesome- 
nets of the warning that the poet Young thus 



I 



•• Lean not to earth — it is a brdken reed — 
'Twill i^erce thee to the heart." 

In this favoured little nook of the world, for many 
years lived old Mr. Campbell and his family, consisting 
of his' wife, two grown-up sons, and a very beautiful 
durhter. 

^ien Campbell was just such a creature as a wild 
fancy might conjure up to play tho heroin^ in some 



fairy dream. She was tallj graceful, and fasdlnating 
ji^tle as the fall of the snow-flake, and as purely 
mnocent. In her large blue eyes rested the sunny 
summer of the mind, and her sweet face beamed 
love, happiness, and repose. 

The elder son, William, was to inherit the paternal 
acres ; whilst the younger had, long since, become a 
student at Alma Mater, and was destined for the 
Church. 

They were a happy group toeether, and it only 
pained the tender -parents to think, that the time was 
near at hand, when it would be necessary to send 
their long fondly-guarded offspring forth into the 
world; for well they knew how sad and sorrowful it 
would be for young hearts to meet with the cold 
stranger and the frown of adversity : and while the 
adoring mother, in her fervent prayers to Heaven, 
humbled her imploring heart to the dust for her 
idolised daughter s wel&re, the old man was equally 
solicitous for the weal of his youngest bom. 

But there is another individual still to be introduced 
to the reader, in the person of Henry Stephens — a 
fine specimen of a southern, with the full proportion 
of that mercurial temperament so peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the natives of that part of the Irish compass ; 
his eyes and hair were black as jet ; his form firm, tall, 
and muscular ; his manners, though a little coarse, 
agreeable ; whilst his only glarine faults were those 
borrowed from the metropolis in the course of studies 
introductory to the medical profession, fraught as 
they alwavs are with temptations and examples, which 
ever assad and vanquish, for a time at least, every 
youth exposed unshielded to their syren whirl. An 
only child, he lived with his father on a small inheri- 
tance, a few miles from the home of the Campbells. 

For many years a warm attachment had ex- 
isted between him and Ellen, which was at first 
enoourag^ by both parents ; but when his delinquen- 
cies became known, through the wanton, though, 
perhaps, well-meaning seal of some busy friends, and 
when bitter letters of rebuke, from his father, 
remained either totally unheeded, or tritely replied to, 
it was deemed a stroke of wise policy to apprise him 
tbat he had for ever forfeited theiaith and affection of 
the young object of his love. This was a cruel expe- 
riment — and imprudent. 'Twas breaking the due 
that led back to virtue, and destroying the only 
charm whose magic influence might yet recall the 
proscribed truant — 'twas forestalling the future ; but 
woman found a gentler and a truer way to lure to 
righteousness the erring heart. Ellen wrote to him ; 
yes, in the true spirit of love and friendship, she 
conjured him for her sake, in the name of the troth 
he had pledged to her — for the pride's sake she felt in 
his honour and generosity, to put it beyond the 

Eower of his enemies' tongues to bring a blush to 
er cheek, or a charge against his character, which 
she might not,in his name, indignantly repudiate. But 
if her appeal came too late — if she was forgotten — 
if other fascinations had won him away from the care 
of her peace, then would she endeavour to forget 
hb infrratitude, and never seek another Harry. ■ 

Woman conquered ! — and from that time forward 
Harry Stephens was a changed man: soon and 
well Old he redeem his faltering reputation ; for Ellen's 
letter produced a bright aegis agsdnst all allurements ; 
and £llen's love, the hope tluit beckoned him for- 
ward through every labour. After a short period 
he received his surgical diploma, and once more 
returned home, the received and acknowledged lover 
and betrothed husband of the fond and spirited girl, 
who had boldly stepped beyond the delicate bounds 
prescribed for her sex, to save from ruin an impru- 
dent lover. 

Now, there was joy in the homo of the Campbells ; 
bridal dresses were preparing; balls and revelries 
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(Kjcnpiecl the long evenings, whilst the days were 
spent in pleasant parties both by Und and water. 

The joung loTers wound deeper and deeper into 
each other's affections, and that tender expression of 
silent solicitude which beams upon the face when the 
heart is thus first awakened to its best and noblest 
feeling, was seen in every glanoe, and acknowledged 
in every innocent endearment. A few days more, 
and they were to be married ; a few days more, and 
a new existence, more exquisite in its promise than 
earthward bosom could ever have anticipated, would 
spread oat its thomless path before them ; a few 
day's more, and George Campbell would seek a fel- 
lowship in college ; a few days more, and the greater 
portion of the parents' care and anxiety for their 
offopring would terminate in a flood of happiness. 
Yes, there was, indeed, joy— joy unutterable I— at 
the hearth and home of the worthy Campbells. 

'Twas a beautiful morning on the day preceding 
that of Ellen's intended nuptials, when 'twas pro- 
posed to trim up their little yawl on the river, and 
take a sail on to Portumna. Mrs. Campbell, Ellen, 
Henry, and George constituted the party, nor did 
the Shannon ever bear upon its broad bosom a 
freight of merrier hearts. 

The little vessel shook out its snowy plumage to the 
winds, and undulated gracefully on its way ; surg- 
ing the waters before its prow, and leaving a wake of 
silvery foam behind, which rippled lustrously and 
wide beneath the golden gush of rays streaming 
from the risen sun. 

What a glorious scene was before them I That 
broad expanse of waters — like a hushed and dreamy 
sea— lulled asleep by tranquil nature ; the ample green 
and flowered garment of mother earth diamonded with 
morning dew; the immensity of cloudless Heaven 
canopymg everything ; whilst, passing up and down 
in theirunwieldy barges, the labouring boatmen trolled 
out Uieir wild snatches of melody, splashing their 
clumsy oars heavily, yet musically, into the current, 
and bending down to their work in measured motion 
as they rowed along. 

William Campbell and his father having watched 
the progress of the flitting yawl till it weathered the 
first tortuous winding of the river, slowly turneil 
homeward to give directions for a glorious banquet, 
which was to be prepared for the nappy rovers on 
their return, early in the evening. 

That eventful day at last began to close, and 
slumbering nature seemed to droop her ^eary eye-lids, 
when, from the beach, they saw the expected sail, 
with all her canvass full, and wending her way right 
bravely homewards — 'twas about half a mile from the 
shore. 

Seating themselves on a green swelling mound of 
earth, and conversing oheer&lly on the coming events, 
th^ father and son awaited, quietly, the arrival of 
the party. Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed, when 
they were startled by a wild yell from the house. 
One of the servant-s sprang from the drawing-room 
window, and rushed towards them — 

" A squall I — a squall 1" he roared in a voice tre- 
mulous with terror ; " look at Kilbarron hills ! — 
there's a doud over them as black as ink, and I 
can't see the yawl any where I" 

All eyes glared in the direction. 

** Turned over!" shrieked the horrified father; 
they're lost!" 

In another instant a boat was torn from its 
moorings, and all three shot out for the life, towards 
the scene of the disaster. Not a syllable was spoken ; 
^ch held his breath hard, and ground his feet into 
the boards ; everything depended on their speed, 



and well th^ good boat, groaning at every timber^ 
answered to each tug. A cold sweat poured down 
the old man's death-p2e face ; William's was sternly 
calm, but the oar trembled in his hands, mod hie 
panted painfully as he bent to the pull. Horrid fear 
was gnawing at their hearts. 

** Look sharp now, sir !" cried the servant ; " this 
is about the place ;" and, as he spoke, anotl^r boat 
approached vnth rai^d and balanced oars. 

" Here ! here, men !" uttered a thrill, treanilous 
voice — 'twas Mr. Stephens ! For a moment iho two 
bereaved fathers looked distractedly around — 

** There wm no hope V* 
They raised their arms in mute agony, and poured 
out a despairing vail, so full of bitter aogmsfa and 
heart-breakinc sorrow, that the boatmen kid their 
bronzed faces m their hands and wept like children. 
'Twas the requiem of all their earthly happinetf ; 
the loosening of the last frail web that hope left 
dinging to the heart. There they stood crushed 
and withered above the untimely tomb of those they 
had loved best on earth. Toung Campbell stood 
upon the gunwail, and glared over the surface of the 
waters, like a maniac ; but not the slightest Tettige 
of the faithless yawl was to be seen ; it had gone 
utterly down, bearing with it in the crash and the 
vortex, the pride of the land — the young b^ngs, 
within whose grasp, a few hours since, was the whole 
bUss of existence. 

Hundreds of boats soon pushed from the land, with 
all the implements necessary for a lon^ and diligent 
searching of the river ; and the Uiree fonom relatives, 
through that sad and tedious summer evening, 
plunged about untiringly, though in vain, under every 
current, and ripple, and eddy that showed themselves 
on the surface ; out the waters seemed resolved to 
hold their treasure, and, when night fell, exhausted 
in spirit, and stifiened at every limb, they were 
obliged to be borne by the boatmen to poor Camp- 
bell's house, and there put under the care of vigilant 
attendants. 

Another day dawned, and with it came a conti- 
nuation of gloom dnd woe. The bodies were found ; 
the mother s and son's first, and, after a long interval, 
the two young lovers. They lay locked in eadi 
other's embrace on the dark weedy sand. 

Stephens' face looked convulsed and black, as if 
the fresh vital spark had warred violently with death, 
till 'twas crushed to a sable ember; out she — ^the 
fond, the beautiful — appeared mild and gentle as in 
life, but paler, and there was a slight crimson blood- 
streak on her colourless lip. 

" She is still— she is cold— 

On that bridal couch ! 
One step to the white death-bed. 

And one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel, and one-'^A I where? 

The ilark arrow fled 

In the noon." — SheHtfy. 

Four rude litters of boughs and brushwood were 
constructed, with covering of boat cloaks and can- 
vass ; the bodies were placed thereon, and the 
solemn and sorrowful procession, moving along the 
base of the hill, slowly approached the house of 
mourning. 

The movements and low wailings awakened the 
sleepers within. The dead bodies, one by one, were 
laid down at their feet. The fathers — the brother^ 
looked on the clay-cold forms. No one spoke a word 
of comfort — ^no one attempted to console the moameri ; 
theirs was a grief, an anguish unspeakable, only to 
be discussed between God and the afflicted. Another 
day still, and four hearses, three of them bearing 
wMte plumes, and followed by the sorrowing dwellers 
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of a whole country's side, entered the chnreh-ywrd of 
BoirUokaoe. 

Such WIS the too true and melancholy story that 
greeted me on xay only day's trip along the Shannon, 
and, gasing once more upon Kilbarron hills, I felt an 
vnhoHer sensation towards them than e?er I expe- 
rienced to any thing inanimate before. 

In due time wo reached Island-More ; bat I was 
heartily sick of the excursion altogether. 

J. T. C. 

BERKMADB. 
Arise from tb j pillow — I wait, lore, for thee. 
The foil mooa it throwing its light o'er the M» t 
The stars brightly gUstea in Heavra aboTe, 
And beam on thj slumbers with beauty and lore ; 
The woodland is silent, the meek dove's at rest^ 
Come, Lizzie, come, to thj fond lover's breast. 
The blue-bell is bencQng its head to the breeze. 
And dew-drops haug heavy on blossoms and trees ; 
Mo longer the sweet rose is closed from the sight, 
Bnt Uooms in the shadow and stillness of night; 
There's freshness around me, there's beauty above- 
Come, Lizzie, come, to the home of thy love. 
A garland of flowers I've cuU'd thee to wear. 
Entwined in the tresses of thy dark flowing hair ; 
A lute I have bought thee, which thy fingers will wake, 
As over the faUkm our flight we will take ; 
My swift boat is waiting to bear thee away— > 
Arise from thy pillow now, Lizzie, Ipray. 
Ihear thee — I see thee— thy fleet step is near; 
Thy young cheek is glowing with love and with fear t 
Thy red lip is breathing fond words that have blest ; 
Thy form in its beauty to mine I have prest; 
Thy fidry hand trembles, ah ! fly not, but stay ; 
Thy melting eye flashes— consent, then — away 1 

W. 



AUTUMN LEAVES. 
Ob, autumn leaver I 
Summer's bright roses one by one have past ; 
Gone is the beauty of the gulden sheaves ; 
Ye come at last, 
Prophets of winter hours approaching fast. 

^Oh, autumn leaves i 
Why look ye thus so brilliant in decay ? 

Why, for the dying year, when nature grievesj 
Are ye so gay. 
With richer hues than graoed her opening day ? 

Oh, autumn leaves I 
Ye, as ye don your crimson robes of mirth. 
While dull decay a moment scarce reprieves 
Your forms from earth, 
Ye tell us— Happier far is Death than Birth I ' 

Dahlias. — The Dahlia was a flower unknown in 
Europe until within the last 20 years ; it is a natire 
of the marshes of Pern ; it is called after Dahl, the 
famous Swedish botanist. Its varieties at present 
amount to nearly 600. The most beautiful flower- 
ing time of the DahKa is from the beginning of 
August to the middle of October ; a temperature of 
ten or twdve decrees appears to be the most favoura- 
ble for them. The Dantia is multiplied by seeds and 
parting the roots ; the French say, by slips and grafts ; 
W they are so easily increased by the two first 
methods, that the others need not be adopted even if 
praetieable. The double varieties, that flower first, 
are those whose time of florescence soonest terminates, 
while the latter plants, whose first blossoms are 
lovely, generallv famishes the finest flowers, even to 
tbe approach of winter. 

Rome. — The population of ancient Rome is calcu- 
lated at eight milfions of souls ; it is now 160,000. 

Oii6TiKACT.T^He that declines physic till he be 
twakenedby illness, is bold too long, and wise too late. 



AN INCIDENT. 

Towar^ds the close of the year 1824, Sir Ed- 
ward Courtney and family, which consisted of an 
only daughter and son, went to reside in an ele- 
eant street of Tours, in France, called the Rue 
Meuve, or Bne Royale. From the elegance of 
the town and the beauty of the surrounding 
c* untry, Tours is a great resort of travellers ; 
it was the scene of the repulse of the Saracens, by 
Charles Martel, in 732; and, in after a^es, its 
castle served as a place of refuse, in times of 
commotion, for the royal family. Aliss Courtney 
was young, lovely, innocent, and interesting. 
Sweet, ingenious girl, she did not fail to gain the 
esteem and affection of all who knew her. Her 
eyes were dark and beautiful; her raven hair 
hung in natural curls on either side of her rosy 
cheeks, while her form was moulded in perfect 
symmetry. Sir Edward, aware of the great per- 
sonal attractions of his daughter, regarded them 
with minor importance, compared with intellectual 
endowment. He instilled into her mind, when 
very young, those principles of virtue which ever 
adorn the female sex : neither piuns nor expense 
were spared in her education ; and his first care, 
on ariving at Tours, was to provide a competent 
teacher of the French language for her. As 
trivial occurrences often, in the sequel, lead to 
strange events, it was no ordinary manner by 
which Sir Edward found a tutor for bis daughter. 

One morning. Miss C , as usual, was - taking 

exercise on horseback, when a party of French 
soldiers, striking up a popular air, frightened the 
animal. He b%an to curvet; with difficulty 

Miss C kept her seat, until a gentleman, who 

was passing at the time, seeing the precarious 
state of a voung and handsome lady, immediately 
went to her assistance. Seizing the bridle, he 
endeavoured to pacify the horse ; this made him 
more furious — he reared on his hind legs, broke 
the bridle: it was no time for etiquette. The 
stranger, with admirable presence of mind, pulled 
Miss Courtney from the saddle, not, however, 
before the animal had given him a severe kick on 
the arm. Miss Courtney was taken home insen- 
sible; Sir Edward, very much frightened at 
seeine his daugnter pale and motionless, imme- 
diatefy ordered his servant to go for me. I was 
at the house as soon as possible ; on feeling Miss 
Courtney's pulse, I found it to be very low. She 
had fainted ; occasioned by the fright she had 
received. Merely ordering her to be kept quiet, 
I consoled Sir Edward by telling him that she 
would be perfectly restored in a few hours. The 
next day, Miss Courtney was, as I had anticipated, 
quite well ; she was playing the harp for her father, 
an instrmnent of which he was particularly fond, 
when they were interrupted by the entrance 
of a stranger. Sir Edward knew him not ; but 
his daughter, with a graceful expression of counte- 
nance, advances ; shakes his hand cordially ; 
introduces him to her father as the gentleman 
who had saved her yesterday. 

*^ Generous stranger," sidd Sir Edward, '' I 
sincerely thank you ; and if ever you are in need of 
a friend" — and as be said this, he looked on his 
mean attire " remember Sir Edward Courtney." 

** I am in need of one at present ; and as I am 
out of employment and have heard that you want 
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ft teacher of the Freneh language fcr your 
daughter, you can befriend me no betttsr than by 
giving me employment." 

*^ I am delighted,*' said Sir Edward, ^^ to have 
it in my power to serve one to whom I am 
indebted for my daughter's life. You shall name 
your own salary, and whatever it may be, you shall 
have." So saying, Sir Edwar(V«nd the stranger 
parted. 

Precisely at the appointed time each day, Mons. 

D , as he styled himself, came to give his 

lessens. She was most assiduous in her endea- 
vours to acquire a proficiency of the French 
language, while he was as auxious that her lauda- 
ble exertions should not fail, at least on his 
account. 

Sir Edward, one day, happened to remark to 
his daughter, that he had never conversed with a 
more perfect gentleman, or seen so handsome a 
young man as Monsieur D . 

*^ Keally, my dear, he appears to be above his 
present situation in life i true, it may be, that he 
is the younger son of a noble family who, having 
met with adverse circumstances, was obliged to 
let their children struggle through life ; but 
then — " 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of 
Monsieur D. himself. 

* Sir Edward," saidMonsiur D , "you are, 

no doubt, surprised at my coming here a second 
time to-day, but I came to apprise you that, as I 
go to Vendome to-morrow, and from thence to 
Bath, along with an English friend of mine, I 
cannot, in consequence, attend Miss Courtnejf as 
usual. T hope soon to have the pleasure of 
meeting you there, as I heard you say, if I 
remember aright, that it was* your intenUon to 
quarter there during the ensuing winter ; but one 

word with you before I go." — (MissO had left 

the room) »*1 cannot forbear telling, though it 

grieve you, that 1 love, nay, adore your daughter ; 
and, could I, dare I hope that one day she might 
be my wife, I would strain every nerve to gjun 
that paltry title of gentleman which your country- 
men deny to those who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, forsooth, because they are 
poor." 

Sir Edward hesitated about what he should say. 
His (>etter and generous feelings were struggling 
with his pride, 

** I perceive, Sir Edward," swd Monsieur D , 

** that I have pained you — ^forgive me ; and, now, 
farewell." 

So, saying, he was about to leave the room 
when Sir Edward called after him — 

" Stay," iwd he, "I will give you my daughter, 
if she consents ; you saved her, and who has so 
good a right to her hand as her deliverer, though 
he be poor ?" but before he had finished the last 
sentence Monsieur D was gone. • • • • 

About six months after they had parted, a large 
and splendid house at Bath was brilliantly 
lighted ; oflficers and lovely women crowded the 
ball-room; it was Miss Courtney's birth-night; 
Sir Edward had invited some of the nobility then 
residing in Bath. When all the ^ests, to whom 
Sir Edward had sent cards of invitation, had 
arrived, the drawing-room dooi was thrown open, 



and the servant announced the Duke d'Angouleme. 
Nobody knew such a person ; not even Sir Edward 
himself appears to know the name. The stranger 
enters ; he is tall and strikingly handsome ; there 
is an ease and grace in his manner, as he advances 
to Sir Edward, that at once denotes the perfect 
gentleman. 

*' So you dont remember your daughter s tutor T 
" God bless you ! ' said Sir Edward ; I am for 
ever indebted to you for her life ; and now that 
we are together, come into an adjoining room and 
explain to me how you are changed into the Duke 
d'Angouleme." 

It is almost useless to say, that the yoiui^ 
Frenchman having seen Miss , was struck 
with her beauty and accomplishments; he had 
won her heart in the disguise of a tutor, 
and, having a spice of romance in his character, 
did not disclose his real name until he met her at 

the ball. They loved ardently, and Miss O 

was soon the happy wifb of the first object of her 
affections. P. H. 



Russia. — It is by no means an onoominon dr- 
cumstance to hear two people accost each other in the 
following dialogue, by way of salutation : — " I beg 
leave to acquaint you that your nose is freexing ;" to 
which the other probably answers, " I was just going 
to observe to you that yours is already froxen." On 
such occasions the sufferers stop, and reciprocally 
perform on each other ^e operation of rubbing the 
afflicted part with a piece of stuff, or sometimes with 
a handful of snow, in order to restore the circulation 
of the blood. After this service, mutually rendered, 
tho parties separate with the usual ceremonial of bows 
and salutations. 

A Kino's Straw Bed — It 'appears that even so 
late as Henry the Eighth's time, there were directions 
for certain servants in the royal household to examine 
every night the straw of the King's bed, that no 
daggers might be concealed therein. 

GAinNO A man ought to be looked upon as a 

suicide from the moment he takes the dice-box des- 
perately in his band. All that follows in his career 
nrora that fatal time, is only sharpening the dagger 
before he strikes it to his heart. 

Baking. — If the hearth of an oven be cleaned 
with a moistened wisp of straw, bread baked therein 
immediately afterwards ^ ill be improved in appear* 
ance, the crust presenting a fine yellow tint. In 
Paris, it is common to close the oven doors with a 
bundle of wet straw, to tinge the bread—the floor of 
the oven being laid so as to form an hicUned plane, 
and the arched roof built lower at the end near the 
door, that the steam may be thrown down on the 
bread. 

LoNOEViTT OF FisHBS. — Fishcs are amonf the 
most long-lived animals. A pike was taken in J 754, 
at Kaiseslantem, which had a riag fastened to the 
gill covers, from which it appeared to have been pat 
m the pond of that castle, by the order of Fredenek 
n. in 1487— a period of 267 years 1 It is described 
as being 19 feet long, and weighed 350 lbs — BridqS' 
water Treatise, 

Vitality of Vegetables. — A bulbous root, 
found in the hand of an Egyptian mummy, where it 
had been 2,000 years, gemunated! and when put 
in the ground, grew vigorously. — WiUorCs History. 
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THE BRITISH PEERESS. 

** Tbere may ba virtue without happiness, but there never 
can be htfp'wq— without Tirtue.'* — Cotih. 

It wms a rieh antunmal sunset ; the moon, the soft, 
pale, sOvery haryest-moon, stole gently through the 
hearens, shedding her Tirgin light over the yellow 
corn fields,^ cheering the rei^r's tofl, and, welcomed 
by his merry whistle, the air was still and calm as 
an infant's slumber; the trees, with their thousand 
variegated hues, lay hushed in the golden glories of 
the setting sun ; the birds sang merrily, and ever 
and anon the lonely robin, with his ruby breast, put 
fbrCh his plaintire chirp, as though he too welcomed 
thelnxnriant beauties of the ripened earth; but, amid 
this scene of enchantment, how felt the crushed, the 
broken spirit of the unhappy, the beautiful Fanny 
Foster, as slowlvher carriage wound its way up those 
hills of Alpine^anty, the Malvern? Alas I there 
are feelings too deep ft>r utterance, too intense for 
thought— feelings that wind up to madness or sink 
to despair— feelings that none can understand, save 
the wretdi who is doomed to drag on a chain of 
misery, to which fkte, or perchance onefahe ttep, has 
linked her for ever. But, oh I how terrible this latter 
fetter, which leaves a woman without one touch of 
sympathy from her kind— without even that weak but 
human consolation, complaint ! Mute agony is her 
portion, for her lips dare not lighten the burden that 
wei^ beaTily upon her heart, lest revilings should 
foUow. 

To describe the feelings which wrung the soul of 
the unhappy Fanny Foster, as she gazed on the well 
remembered scene around, would be painful as impos- 
sible. No words escaped her parched and parted 
lips. Sighs alone— deep, long-drawn siffhs — like the 
moaning of the wind, echoed her troubled thoughts. 
H«' cheek was pale even to gastliness, and in her 
large lustrous eyes there was an expression of deso- 
Utk>n and self abandonment almost fearful. She 
contrasted the past with the present, and shuddered I 
she thoufi[ht of the objects or her journey— her spirit 
died witmn her ! Ten years had now elapsed since 
she first crossed those lovely hills on foot m guileless 
poverty, gathering wild flowers, and chasing the bees 
and butterflies as she went along. Ten years I — she 
now moves over those same steep hills in guilty 
gpiendour. 'Twas then humble, virtuous happiness — 
'twas now tainted, wealthy misery ; and the agonised 
expression of her face pliunly told that hnr unhappy 
mind was filled with the painful contrast 

She was scarcely fifteen when her fairy foot first 
crossed those hills. The only child of obscure 
parents, but such a child 1 with a spirit as light as 
the wing of the lark, and a soul as soaring, for she was 
L above lOl the littlenesses of life. In person she was 
singularly beantifiil, but her innocent mind, pure 
heart, and fresh feelings gave a charm to her face 
and form which made even beauty dearer. Alas I 
sits 1 that charm was fled — for ever fled ; the goms 
were gone — ^the casket was valueless I 

"Drive rery slowly," cried she, addressing the 
postillions, " and pray do not enter the town till after 
smwet.- 

The men obeyed ; and the wretched girl, flinging 
Wsdf back in the carriage, gave vent to a burst 
of feeling that bordered on despair. She looked 
throc^ the vista of the paM with the keen eye of 
tortved memory ; she remembered herself young, 



pure, innocent, gentle, loving, confiding — betrayed, 
ruined, guilty, degraded, lost! Nor dare she hope 
for pardon horn, the world — that world which clings to 
sin, but has no mercv for the sinner. 

How little do we know of each other's real feelings 
or sufferings in this hollow, heartless world — this 
world of appearances I Who could have believed, or 
would any casual observer have thought, that this 
pale, broken-hearted, self-upbraiding girl was the 
most celebrated comic actress of the day ; the gay, 
the graceful, the lovely, the brilliant Fanny Foster ! — 
that while she lay there with a bleeding heart, the 

pretty town of C , one of the most fashionable 

watering places in England, was thrown into a state 
of absolute excitement, by the announcement of her 
expected arrival I Bills, posters, and newspapers told 
the coming event. Libraries, stationers, music shops, 
and fancy shops yied with each other in exhibiting 
likenesses of this fascinating actress ! — ^the great 
London star I 

By the light of the moon her carriage entered the 

g^reat gate of the principal hotel at C- . The 

next evening saw the theatre crowded to excess, to 
witness the performance of this charming actress. 
The curtain rose, and with it rose the bright spirit of 
g^enius in the breast of the unhappy Fanny, who, 
when she appeared amidst all the witchery of the 
stage, was received by the audience with an enthu- 
siasm which her beautiful acting kept alive until the 
close of the performance. 

Pale, drooping, and exhausted, she returned to her 
hotel, ordered i^ditional lights to her chamber, and 
rejecting all refreshment, sate down and penned the 
following epistle 

" To VUcowd Dreelove." 

** Of my arrival here you must be aware. That 
/ am come may surprise you, af^er iny many vows 
that I would never revisit this scene of my early dis- 
honour. 

' * It is now ten years since I first came hither — a 
young, g^eless being, almost a child; a novice bi 
every sense of the word. You then witnessed my 
first debut upon any stage ; you beheld me an only 
child, whose solitary birth claimed protection 
from the happier circumstanced ; but there was not 
one touch or mercy in your selfish breast. Although 
old enough to have been my father, you proposed and 
promised to become my husband. Had you Kept that 
promise to the creature you have 'so shamefully 
deceived, you would have proved yourself a better 
and, consequently, a wiser man. You took advan- 
tage of my poor, misguided father's weakness, and 
obtained me by fraud, treachery, and brutal force ; 
and afterwards secured me by promises of honourable 
retribution. You well know that iW)m day to day I 
urged the fulfilment of these promises ; but you 
aruully cajoled me into a belief that * family circum- 
stances forbade our immediate union ;* yet tnat belief 
did not content me — ^my young heart loathed the idea 
of living with you on such terms. I grew sick of 
sin, and the birth of my two babes only added new 
stings to my writhing soul. / felt that they came 
into the world with shame — the wa^es of their mo- 
ther's sin — upon their young and innocent heads: 
and, oh I how soon sorrow and suffering miebt foUow 
I did not dare to think. You wore then kmd to me, 
roost kind ; you humoured all my little whims and 
fancies, even to the naming my children after my 
favourite characters. You seemed to love, doatnpon 
me ! but all failed to make me happy — my pleasures, 
whilst with you, were ever like 

• Bainbow joys that end in weeping.' - 

Oh I what an awful situation was minej I lived 
in sin, vet panted for virtue! and toiled in its 
cause: for, after baring robbed my parents of 
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UMie and deroted attention, she still had too many 
opportunities for reflection. She thought much and 
deeply of her infant daughters, and would weep for 
hours, as the disadrantaees under which they were 
likely to grow up presented themselves to her mind's- 
eye. What a strange lot was theirs I Their father a 
Viscount I — their mother a Peeress ! — yet they knew 
not the care of either parent I They were protected 
by a stranger — a hireluig ; they were the cnildren of 
shame — without a grade — ^without a friend — without 
a clum eren to the name they bore ! Alas I alas ! 
poor Fanny I The past, 

** Uke a aarpent round her heart was wraathad. 

And atting her erery thought." 
But the world knew nothing of her secret disquietude ; 
her exit was a ** nine days' wonder 1"— «Tenr bodr 
said ** she had a right to be happy 1'* — awhile all 
ckariiabbf agreed that Lord Ererton was a sad fool 
ever to Itave made the frail Fanny Foster a " Brituh 
Peeress I" Kate. 



A LEAF FROM LIFE'S BOOK. 

THE STtJDKVT'a DBBAM. 

The sun had set, but still its rays 

Were on the western clouds, 
And smnmer's twilij^t fell upon 

This city's motley crowds— 
Upon the rich, the gay, the fi-ee. 

The thonghtleas and the sad : 
On some that had no couch to presa. 

No home to make them glad. 
The casements of an old gray pile 

Threw back the last sweet ray 
Of oh I as bright a sun as e'er 

Had decked a summer's day ; 
And there, in one of those old rooms, 

A pallid youth was seen, 
Who sought the lore of some old tomes 

Since morning's light had been. 
Alas ! his curling hair had not 

Yet darkened on his brow ; 
His cheek yet smooth, and there the rose 

Once shed its richest glow. 
But ah I the mighty vigil kept. 

The poring o'er those books, 
Had chased his happy soul away, 

Andstol'n hix sunny lookn. 
He threw the casement open wide. 

And to the calm blue sky 
He raised his fevered brow to feel 

The zephyr passing by : 
He gazed upon the rising moon. 

And on each twinkling star, 
And oh! he said, "they shine upon 

My valley home afar." 
He leaned his brow upon his hand, 

He did not think to sleep ; 
But, oh ! his weary eyelids, they 

Such vigil could not keep, 
He slnmb^^ there, and, as ha slept, 

A lovely dream he had — 
"Twas one of those bright visions 

Who's waking makes us sad. 
Once more he stands upon the hill 

That overlooks the vale. 
Where, in the silent green retreats. 

The turtle tells her tale t 
He listens to the evening sounds 

That uaed to meet his ear ; 
But never till he left vale 

Had known those sounds were dear. 
And there, among the aged trees, 

He sees the church's dome. 
And oh ! that snowy parsonage. 

His childhood's happy home. 
He paused to gaze t^n each scene, 
'The trees, the shrubs, the bowers, 
And every cot, where he would be 

As welcome as the flowers. 



Once more he gazed upon bimacvf^ 

Reflected in the stream— 
The very strewn on whose green Imxik 

He dreamed ambition's dream. 
Oh I he would give the world u> liva 

Again his childhood o'er ; 
Oft be would press the verdant bank. 

But dream that dream no more. 
He must go thro' the old chnrob-yard. 

Ere be can reach his home : 
Once more he roams among the tombs. 

Where ofl he used to roam. 
And voices are beyond the hedge. 

That make his bosom swell. 
But he must see his slater's grave— . 

IthasaomefMrfol spell. 
He seea his littla brodiers bound 

To meet him thro' the gate ; 
His mother and his father too. 

With joy they cannot wait ; 
But to that grave he passes on : 

He feels some boding gloom ; 
He sees it, and he starts — he re^i 

His own name on the tomb ! ^ 
His divaming soul comes bode again 

With one wild, fearful start ; 
The dews of ni^t are on his brow. 

Their chill is at his heart 
The lonely piidnight hour is toll'd 

By many a solemn bell ; 
It fiUls upon his heart, as 'twere 

Of death the mournful knell. 
He crept unto his lonely couch. 

But could not sleep again. 
The dew is seared upon his brow 

With fire in his brain ; 
And many a frantic cry is raised 

For water's cooling power ; 
Oh ! Aat he had his mother's care 

To soothe him in that hour ! 
Oh ! little did that mother know 

Such washer darling's doom. 
Or that the path she chose to fame 

Should be but to the tomb : 
And never o'er her bosom's pulse 

Shall rest his cherished head ; 
She never saw her child again 

Bnt as the silent dead. 
• • « • 

Once more he is upon the hill. 

Where oft in dreams he stood ; 
Bat oh I his eyes no morecan see 

That sun's last golden flood. 
The breeze that used to fon his cheek 

But stirs the nodding plumes, 
As down that hill they bear him to 

His home among the tombe I 



E. C. 



Aerial Barries. — The extreme rarity of the air 
on high mountains must, of course, affect animals. 
A person breathing on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
althousfa expanding his chest as much as usual, really 
takes m at each inspiration only half as much air as 
he does below, exhibiting a contrast to a man in the 
diving-bell, who, at thirty-four feet under water, is 
brea&ing air of double density ; at ^ty-eight feet^ 
of triple, and so on. It is known that travellers, and 
even their practised guides, often fall down suddenly, 
as if struck by lightning, when approaching lofty 
summits, on account chieny of the thinness of the air 
which they are breathing, and some minutes elapse 
before they recover. It appears from all tlus, tnat 
although onr atmosphere be fifty mile^ high, it is so 
thin beyond three and a half, that mountiun ridges of 
greater elevation are nearly as effectual barriers 
between nations of men, as are islands or rocky 
ridges in the sea, between the finny tribes inhabiting 
the opposite coasts. 
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their diild, yoa left their sole support depending open 
my exertions. Aware that in every profession fame 
is bread, how I laboured for their dear sakesi I 
myself eared little for an existence rendered hateful 
by drcumstances. Yon know that from time to time 
I had many M^ftntageous offers of marriage; as 
often as I rejected them I appealed to you, that * even 
for the sake of our innocent children you would do 
me justice ;* your last reply was — * Nerer.* That one 
fatal word, and the withering look which accompanied 
it> tore the bandage from my eyes, and I then saw 
wHh a glance, the deformity of your character. I 
left you — ^you became enraged against the creature 
you had so loTed, so ruined. Your next step went to 
defame me, but the world laughed at your follr ; for 
well it knew that I was but too true to you. Know, 
ing the tenderness of my heart, you sought to break 
it jby depriTing me of my children, by bringing them 
here, where you thought I would not follow ; and then 
your cruel mandate that * they must not speak to me 
suppose we should erer meet.' Not sneak to me — 
their Mo<A«r/— alas 1 the anhf tie of kmdred which 
their dishonourable birth gives them a right to claim ! 
Oh I Freelove, how can you be so heartless, so cruel, 
so unjust? 

** The past is past 1 Now for the objects of my 
journey, and the occasion of this letter. I am come 
to seek an interview with my poor babes — ^to obtain, 
if possible, your permission ; to beseech, supplicate 
you upon my knees, that you may suffer me to press 
them to my broken heart, and say, * farewell for everT 
An event is about to happen which will preclude the 
possibility of my ever seemg them again ; therefore, 
deny me not ; be merciful, as you hope for mercy I 
No pecuniary motive, no love of gain, no desire of 
fame, and certainly none of revenge, could have 
brought me hither — nothing earthly could have ao- 
toat^ me to revisit this fatal spot, save to take one 
last, lon^, loving look at my poor children I they 
whom it IS no stn to love, lliese five long years a 
mother's heart has yearned for them! Urant my 
prayer but this once, and I shall never ask to heboid 
them again ; because in this world I dare not. But 
the event which must separate us for ever will reflect 
honour upon them as upon me, 

" Oh ! Freelove, for the sake of Heaven, deny me 
not this last request ; show one spark of feeling, one 
touch of generosity, one sign of mercy towards your 
unhappy victim, " Fanny Fobteb." 

LfOrd Freelove was at breakfast when the unhappy 
Fanny's letter reached him. His quick eye glanced 
rapicDy over its contents. With a look of fiendish 
trinmph he started from the table, took from his 
wntine-case a sheet of paper, upon which he hastily 
scrawled, in laree characters, the chilling word — 
** Never!" and mspatched it without a seal. Oh! 
cmd, cruel num ! had you witnessed the effect of this 
L harsh deed — this bitter sentence — upon the wretched 
^nctim of yoja caprice, it would have smote you to 
the soul. 

Lord Freelove was a celebrated rouS, That he had 
toTed the unfortunate Fanny, and obtained her by 
Ifool means, was well known. A strange mystery 
Wag over the affair. • Rumour whispered she 
^liad been betrayed by her natural protector. That 
there was some sort of arrangement to whfch her 
Uiher, while labouring under the exciting influence of 
«me, consented, is true ; but Fanny's suence on the 
subject left surmise in the dark. 

When she quitted Lord Freelove, deep hatred 
took the place of affection in his selfish breast. He 
l^ked upon her virtuous resolve as cold desertion of 
Nmself, which he resented with all the bitterness of 
■wounded vanity. He carried off her chUdren to the 

Itowu of C , i^aced them in lodgings, and, having 

Iprorided a governess, left them altogether to her 



care and management, with strict orders " not ta 
hold any sort of communication whatsoever with 
their unhappy mother." 

Her suaden arrival at C , after a lapse of 

years, was to him a matter of wonder. But he did 
not hesitate long. He at once sent a message to 
Madame Dumont, the governess, desiring " that her 
pupils should not be permitted to walk out, or quit 
their apartment, on any sort of pretence, during Miss 

Foster s sojourn at C " Poor Fannv had no wish 

to sacrifice the best interests of her children to the 
indulgence of her own feelings. She knew that a 
stolen interview with her, would for ever deprive 
them of his support and protection ; therefore did she 
write to him. His reply produced a desperate 
resolve. 

It was a glorious afternoon ; the sun shone out as 
brightly as though there was not a broken or a 
breaking heart in this faur world. The principal 

street of C was thronged with fashionables, 

parading up and down, as is the custom of the place. 
Opposite tiie house of a jeweller an Italian boy 
placed several light French airs on a chamber organ, 
while a most beautiful gipsey girl danced, in a style 
so singularly graceful, as to attract a dense crowd of 
persons round her. But she seemed quite insensible 
to their presence ; her dark eyes wandered not — they 
were rivetted on the drawing-room windows of the 
jeweller's house, with an intensity of expression, as 
though life and death depended on that gaze. Once 
she ceased, but lor a moment. The unusual applause 
which followed brought a lady to one of the windows, 
whereupon, the gipsey girl threw herself hito the 
most bewitching attitude and resumed her dandng. 
The lady watched, her admiringly — ^threw up the 
window-sash and retired, but returned almost imme- 
diately, leading two lovely children, whom she placed 
on the balcony. The moment they appeared, the 
gipsey again assumed an attitude which produced 
universal applause ; but she heeded it not — there she 
stood fixea like a statue on its base — her deep eyes 
unmoved, full and wide — nor once did the eye-hds 
close, but every now and then a big tear would 

? gather slowly as she gazed, and fall as tears never 
ell iVom human eyes before. Her whole heart 
seemed gushing to her eyes — she struggled to speak, 
but her swelling throat choked her utterance — affain' 
she tried, and in accents of the deepest, wildest 
tenderness, exclaimed — 

'* Rosalind 1 Variella! My dear, dear <^dren !" 
and with one long, wild, piercing shriek, the wretched 
Fanny Foster fell to earth ! 

Such was the hat scene of Miss Foster's public 
life. Uiere there was no acting — no deception. The 
earth upon which she fell was nature's stage I — no 
curtain dropped — no artificial lights mocked the 
sight. The light drapery of the sky, and the sweet 
light of Heaven witnessed the pure feelings of natu- 
ral affection — ^the maddened misery of a bereaved 
mother's heart, who sees, for the last time, the beings 
'round whom her very existence is tvrined. 

Miss Foster never afterwards appeared on any 

stage. She left C that very nisht. Illness 

followed her ; a low fever set in, and for several 
weeks her recovery was doubtful ; but she did recover, 
and, ere the year ^ided, the newspapers announced in 
very florid style *' the marriage of the celebrated 
and beautiful Miss Foster with the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Everton." 

Poor Fanny was now a ** British Peeress I" Did 
she feel happier in this elevi^ed position? Alas! 
not much. Her husband's noble family did not notice 
her ; the story of her early youth was too well known 
to permit her entrance into society ; she was, conse- 
quently, often alone ; and though Lord Everton gave 
much of his time to her, and paid her the most deli- 
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on scBt:io A snip ooiito to sea. 
I gee her — she darts o'er the brlpht ocean's breast. 
As the bold eaf(le soars trom his high rocky nest { 
And die dashes the sprajr round her beautiful prow, 
like a soft silken tress on a fair maiden's brow. 
How boldlj she floaU o'er each high swelling wave. 
And her crew how they cheer— manly, fearless, and bniYe. 
On, on, how she moves ; oh ! no ol^ect's to me 
Like a beantiAil ship as she rides oiMhe sea. 
1 see her, I see her ; oh I how tlie white sail 
Swells ont and submits to the favoariiig gale ; 
Now, now how she leans on her well-formed side. 
And agito stands erect with such grandeur and pride. 
See, she tosses her head with such angry disdain. 
As yon nnwelcome swell ruffles o'er the blue main : 
And her stem sinks down, and her head looks on high. 
Like the musical lark as he darts through the sky. 
1 tee her, 1 see her} what! can It be fear 
That Is summing my right with aa unbiddea tear f 
No longer I see the white spray round her prow. 
And her black hull to me Is not Tidble now ; 
And the broad sheeU look fUnter ; no longer the cheer 
Poors OD its entranchig delights to my ear { 
And the bound and the rush I can trace them no more ; 
Still I stand and gaze on from the desolate shore. 
I see her, I see her ; or is it a gull 
That sports on the bright wave, now boondfaig and fhll ? 
Or yonder, what is it ? a beautiful speck. 
Like a freckle set down on the blue ocean's neck. 
See fkrther— it looks like a dim, Udlng doud. 
That spreads o'er the ocean its vapoury cloud ; 
And fiurther, and farther — no olijcct, oh I none ; 
Now I sadly perceive that the vessel is gone I 
God speed and protect her — I can't be amiss 
To offer that prayer to the Author of Bliss ! 
For death is around her, and yon shining wave 
Is but a thin vdl o'er a terrible grave— 
And the foam she now cuts with such beantifhl pride 
May soon yawn around her resistless and wide. 
And many a widow would mourn her lot. 
And orphan lament, if He guided her not. 
Wat«ford,Dec. 18, 1842. J. W. C. 

Pbide and Vanity— -Among the sources of pride 
arising from intellectnal exertion, are abstruse 
researches, deep contemplation, the acquirement of 
those branches of knowledge which cannot be 
obtained without protracted study and perseverance. 
The lighter .occupations of fancy more frequentlv 
create vanity. Yet a philosopher may be so much 
appauded as to yield to the seductions of vanity, and a 
poet may have lidwured so intensely as to become 
proud of his muse. Pedantry Is the pride, not the 
vanity of learning, were it for no other reflson but that 
it usually belongs to mimds which acquire with 
difficulty. Ostentation, in its strict sense, is vanitjr ; 
yet the thing of which a display is made, may in 
Itself be a motive of pride, as has already been 
remarked of virtue ; nay, pride itself may be a motive 
of vanity, as in the case of a man who, having acted 
with becoming pride, proclaims to the world that he 
has^done so ; or, in other words, a man may be vain oi 
his 'pride ; but no man was ever proud of his vanity. 
We do not fear to let the world know how highly we 
value the awards of conscience ; but we are ashamed 
to own, even to ourselves, that, having once attained 
the approbation of so competent a judge, we cau 
stoop to eourt an inferior authority. Pride may be 
compared to the sun, which ripens the plant in silence ; 
vanity to the breese, which spreads its fragrance 
through the world. 

Gbntilitt This is neither in birth, manner, nor 

fashion, but in mind. A high sense of honour, a 
determinatiofi never to take a mean advantage of 
another, an adherence to truth, delicacy, and polite- 
ness towards those with whom you may have 
dealings, are the essential and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of a gentleman. 



AFGHAN. 
A fl^han fierce, now sheath thy steel, 
F ortune frowns and treach'ry falls ; 
O ird for flight l—nooa may'st thou fetA 
H ard vengeance, fbr whidi %4tain calls. 
A way ! o'ercome I put off thy mail — 
N aU to thy tent the name of «* Sale."* 



ILf. 



CHINB8S Dollars —If the 21/X)0,000 dollars to 
be paid by the Chinese on the treaty of peace with 
Great Bntain were to be extended in a straight line 
in a horixontal position, edge to edge, they would 
more than reach from Brixton to Berwidt-opon- 
Tweed, or the whole extent of England; computing 
each dollar to be one inch and S-lOths in diameter, 
which would form a line of 397} BriUsh miles ; or, 
supposing the Chinese dollar to wmgh one oimce, 
we tiavo, calculating at the rate of fourteen ounces to 
the pound, and one nundred and twelve pounds to the 
hundred weieht, and sofortb, the enormous quantity 
of 669 tons, 12 cwt., 3 qrs., and 12Ibs. of sohd silver 
produced — quite svfficient, were it to be paid at once, 
to fully freight a first-rate merchant vessel for Great 
Britain. 

The Mind.— It is said if we trace the progress of 
the human mind from the first dawnings of sense and 
reason, we may see from what small beginnings it 
acquires a promgious store of intellectual knowlracfe. 
We are as thoroughly convinced of that fact as that 
no man knows what he can do till he tries — or, in 
other words, till he is firmly resolved to do what 
he can ; for when men have thought themselves 
obliged to set about some business in good earnest, 
they often accomplish that which, in their hours of 
indolence, they suppose impossible. 

It is only necessary to grow old to become more 
indulgent. I see no fault conmutted that I have not 
committed myself. — Goethe, 



ANSWERS TO CORRB8PONDBNTS. 

** P. H,- Dmerick.— The " BalkKl Smger " »» a true swiy. 

and will be recognised by many in the city of the siege. 

Our Limerick Agents wiU supply you with the copies you 

requiM. 
** M."— The '^Ch^yter" has come to hsod, and shall receive 

due attention. 
" Maby ** — Yoar commanication is marked for insertion. 

The neat manner in which it is written forms a iileasing 

contrast to the produc^ons of other contributors, who seem 

to have a contempt for plain writing. We fear the poeiry 

has been mislaid. 
** T. L."*— The MS. is in many pbcM illegible, and we are 

therefore compelled to lay it aside. If yon will send us a 

readable transcription, it is lilicly to meet with a favourable 

reception. 
" R.T. C."— Uq4er consideration. 
" K A.K." — We shall pay our respects to yon shortly, and 

hope your next essay will relate to our owu dear idc, 
" R." — Inadmissible. What interest could such a suljcct 

possess for our readers ? 
**Q. H." — A short postponement. 

** N. M." — We thank you for the hint. Oar nomeroua sub- 
scribers in Kingstown shall be accommodated. 
*• B. E." Tralee.— Yoar communication is notderuid of merit, 

but it is too lengthy. We entreat of our cvntribuUMs 

to observe brevity. 
Several pi^p<irs arrived too late for notice this week. 
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REMINISCENSES OF A BARRISTER. 

THE R£AL HEIR. 

"In all the pwrlsh, w!f ne was ther non 
That to the oflTring before hire shulde gon — 
And if ther did, oertaiu so wroth was she. 
That ^e waa ont of alle charitee." 

CHAUCBB'a CANTBRBVRY PILORtMAOS. 

A barrister's life is, for the most part, but a dull 
and monotonous routine ; sometimes, however, eases 
do come under his notice which serve to dissipate 
much of its dullness, and to arouse and excite his 
feelings, stagnated almost of necessity by the duties 
i& which he is generally occupied ; for, as the eyes 
of a horse engaged constantly in turning a mill, gra* 
dually become sightless, so do the feelings of a 
lawyer (employed as he is on the same thing year 
after year) by degrees become deadened and cold, 
identified as it were with his subject. 

Such a case was the one from which the details of the 
following narrativeare drawn, in which, being retained 
for the plaintiff, I was fortunate enough to succeed. 
With legal pedantry I shall not attempt to bewilder 
my reader, but give him rather more interesting 
matter ; that the names are fictitious, it is needless, 
I f^hould think, to state : 

Mr. St. Albiu was a gentleman of very high family — 
higher indeed in reality than many who took prece- 
dimce of him, because they were graced with a title. 
He nevertheless bore his honours meekly, and was 
very well liked by all who were acquainted with him. 
A very different person, however, -was his lady, Mrs. 
St. A. ; she was proud and overbearing in her man- 
ners to those who had formerly been her equals, (for 
her rank at the time of her marriage was much lower 
in the scale of society than that of her husband,) and 
her present equals she treated as if piqued, because 
their pretensions were similar to her own ; the poor 
ibc looked upon almost as another species of animal, 
removed too far from the sphere of her greatness to 
be at all objects of consideration. The fruit of this 
Hi-assorted n&arriage was an only son, who altogether 
partook of his father's disposition, being mild, gentle, 
tndeondescendinff — ^whioh qualities not being amongst 
the virtues included in his mother's creed, were looked 
open by her as so many faults, and formed never- 
falling objects for long-winded and prosy lectures, 
to which the young man always listened with exem- 
plary patience. At the time my story begins he was 



about seventeen, and had just entered college ; but 
was fonder of poetry than logic, and loved a romance 
far better than his Euclid. When he went home at 
the long vacation, a new face, fashioned in beauty's 
most lovely mould, met his gaze ; it was that of a 
very poor relation of his mother's, whom, wonderful 
to relate, she had admitted into the house, and who 
was content for a small pittance to be the butt on 
whom Mrs. St. A. could vent all her superfluity of 
spleen. The poor girl bore it with great patience, 
although her pillow was frequently moistened with 
tears, when her thoughts reverted to a beloved 
mother now sleeping beneath the cold earth — ^nay, 
sometimes a sigh would escape her before her tyran- 
nical patroness, which was sure, if heard, to be 
answered by a torrent of invectives, of which ingra- 
titude was the unvarying theme. That her son could 
possibly become attached to one in her estimation 
so far beneath him, seemed to Mrs. St. A. nothing 
less than a moral impossibility. Here, however, 
her lofty judgment proved erroneous ; her son did 
actually fall in love with her poor dependant : he was 
struck with her beauty, and pitied the hard usage 
she suffered from his imperious mother ; nor was it 
long before he experienced — 

" That love was in the next d^^ree, 
'Twan but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the soul to love." ^ 

He did all that lay in his power by kind words and 
little attentions, which others distained to pay her, 
to render her situation less unpleasant. By this con« 
duct, a similar feeling to his own was soon raised in 
her breast, for most know from experience — aye, 
even the very schoolboy — how warmly the heart throbs 
for those who are kind to us in our adversity. 

Before young St. A. returned to college, his faith 
was plighted to Ellen Derenzy. Their attachment 
continued unabated during the whole time he was at 
college ; their correspondence was extremely limited, 
and their conduct towards each other, when he was 
at home, was, of course, very guarded. h\ this res- 
pect, indeed, they overdid the matter, so far as to set 
some wiseacres conjecturing. One lady hinted the 
possibility of such a thing to Mrs. St. A., who 
received the inuendo with characteristic disdain, 
rewarding the busy-body for her pains by cutting her 
acquaintance. I have not mentioned Mr. St. Alhin's 
name, because he was one of those whose influence as 
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a husband in hU family, might be estimated by a 
cypher. 

It now became neoettary for the lorers to take 
some decisire step — the more so, as they were in 
great anxiety about a letter which had gone astray, 
and which they feared might get into wrong hands. 
Accordingly, they were priTatel? married, for St. A. 
well knew his mother's opposition to such a step 
would be unconquerable, and feared that she would 
use all her influence orer his father (whidi was not 
smaH) in order to make him out him off from the 
propertv, for this was in a great measure at his own 
disposal. The consequences of this union soon got 
EUen her dismissal ; sne was turned out of the house 
at a moment's warning ; but this, in itself, was no 
great matter, as St. Albin, who was then absent in 
France, had left with her a sum of money in case of 
such an occurrence ; but its eflfects, in a far different 
manner, were disastrous in the extreme. A letter 
arrired Erected to her, which Mrs. St. Albin was 
mean enough to examine ; but her indication, grief, 
and astonuhment may be better miagined than 
expressed, when, instead of the strawy female 
writing of the juldress, the saw in the inside the bold 
and numly hand of her son, addressing the detested 
beine whom she had driren from her door as his "be- 
iored wife." She cast the letter from her after reading 
h more than once, as if bewildered by a dream ; but 
this state of indeoisikm did not last long ; her plans 
were qui<^ly formed, and she soon began to put them 
in execution. 

She carefully closed this letter which contained 
such ^tunning tidings, and had it forwarded to its 
proper owner, who nerer suspected that it had been 
opened, so nicely had she managed matters. In 
a few weeks she began, apparently, to relent 
of her conduct towards Ellen, and to express 
pity towards her, (her's were, indeed, ** crocodile's 
tears !*') and, at len^h, condescended so faras to ask 
for her abode. This was followed by a visit, much to 
the surprise of all about her, in which her manner 
was so rery kind, as even to make the poor girl, who 
knew her so well, think she had been aoceived in her 
disposition. I may just notice casually here, that 
Mrs. St. A. was, of course, perfectly blind to the com- 
forts which surrounded Ellen. At length the critical 
hour came, and the mother perished in giving birth to 
a son. Mrs. St. A. now declared that all her ill-feel- 
ings towards the unfortunate ^rl, as she called her, 
were gone, and signified her mtentiou of taking the 
child under her own especial patrouage ; and accord- 
ingly put it out to nurse witn a creature of her own 
choice. 

But we mutt now retmm to young St. Albin, who 
was regularly informed of every thine by his wife, 
and was not a little puzzled at his mother s strange 
conduct ; but neither of them had the least suspicio^ 
that Uieir secret was no longer such. He did not fail 
to remit money to her, and made arrangements for 
returning soon, but this his mother managed to pre- 
vent, and he was still in France when the tidinn of 
his wife's death, which was conveyed in a letter from 
his mother as a casual event, came upon him like a 
thunderclap ; in almost the same sentence was men- 
tioned likewise, the birth of, as she called him, ** the 
child of shame," and that she had taken him under 
her patronage : this at least was a comfort. He 
soon after this came to England; and what was 
his grief and consternation at finding that the child 
was dead ! On hearing it from his mother, he burst 
into an agony of grief, crying out that it was his son, 
and, at the same time, avowing liis marriage with 
Ellen Derenty. All, except his mothsr, were 
astonished at tnis, and she feigned to be so. 

Old Mr. St. Albin died shortly afterwards, and 



our hero came into the property ; but with wfia 
feelings 1— he had lost all relish for enjoyment; lus» 
spirit was broken and he became a mere puppet fai the 
hands of his mother, who, soon aft^, got him married 
to a woman after her own heart — ^that is to say, to 
one possessing both statian and fortune. Thie lady, 
however, waa of a most amiabU disposition, and 
served much to comfort her unhappy husband. She 
bore him several chUdren, aae of whom eventually 
succeeded to the estate. 

But we must now leave these, and trace the 
hbtory of St. Albin's child, who, as the reader maj, 

rrhaps, have surmised, was not really daad. I thuik 
mentioned that he was given in charge to a 
ereatureof Mrs. St. Albin's ohoMing— a mereeoery and 
covetous wretch, whom, it was well known, the love 
of gold could indooe to do anythiag. This woman's 
secrecy was easily purchased, and, also, her oooeur- 
rence in the plot, which was, to give out that the 
child was dead ; of course Mrs. St. A. was obli^d, 
though unwillingly, to let her into the whole affair of 
her son's marriage. But what, it may be asked, waa 
done with the child? In those days it waa 
easy enough to dispose of a child — he was secretly 
conveyed to the ** Foundling Uospitsi," with t^ 
name of John Brown attached to him. Thia pro- 
ceeding was, in human consideration, quite secure, as 
no one could identify the baby 'except those oon- 
oerned in its abduction. 

In due time, the infisnt became a boy, and the boy 
became a young man, and, like many another 
friendless orphan, who used to find a refuge in those 
benevolent asylums, was procured a place as a seryant. 
He soon showed a dislike to the menial offices of snA 
a situation, as if oonseioas of the gentle Mood that 
coursed through his yeins, and took the earliest 
opportunity of enlisting in the army, which, at that 
time, offered many inducements to a high-spirited 
youth — a war bein^ hotly^ raging. As soon as he 
was properly drilled and instructed in martial exer- 
cises, he was, with many others, drafted off to the 
scene of action, and soon greatly distinguished him- 
self, at least as fer as a private soldier could do so, 
particularly by his conduct in a **foriom hope," 
through which his better genius carried him aafb. 
His conduct was neither unnoticed, nor, what was 
more to the point, unrewarded — he rose through the 
various gradations of military rank until he became 
sergeant-mi^or, in which situation, having exhibited 
extraordinary couraffe and conduct in a battle 
which proved ** the last fight" of nearly all the 
officers of his gallant regiment, he was pre- 
sented with a vacant ensagncy ; nor did his pro- 
motion stop here : the conduct and fortune which 
had hitherte caused his elevation still remained 
the same, and the war continuing te create vacancies, 
he rapidly rose to the exalted rank of colonel, in, 
which post he continued an ornament to the army, 
until the war came to a close, when he returned to 
his country, and was allowed to retire on full pAy, 
on account of a wound. Thus, at the age of fMtj, 
he found himself possessed of all he could wish, with 
the additi<mal satisfaction that he had been ** the 
architect of his own fortunes." Still he grieyed 
often, when he thought of the mystery and obscurity 
in which his origin was wrapped— Jittle dreaming 
how soon, it was to be cleared up. 

Mr. St. Albin, as I haye said, married asaiu, and 
had severd children, one of whom succeeded to the 
estate by his death, which occurred about thirty 
years after his first wife's decease ; and his mother 
did not long survive: she died after a lingerinr 
iUness, daring which, fearing the result, she homed, 
as she thought, all the papers relating to the fore- 
going transactions, and little imagfaied, as she saw 
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them smouldering away, that any one of them would 
rise up in judgment, to render her memory execrable ; 
but one of them, and the most important one, did 
escape — it was the innermost of a bundle of letter*, 
and, as is frequently the case, was untouobed by the 
tire ! It was thrown out the next morning by the 
servant maid, and would have inevitably perished, 
had not an attorney, who was that day transacting 
some business at the house, accidentally (.shall we 
say so ?) picked it up : the intelligence conveyed in 
it astonished him not a little, but, being a prudent 
man, he kept his thoughts to himself, until he had 
siirer g^ounos to go upon than a mere letter. 

Accordingly, using some expressions in the letter 
as hie guide, he set on loot a diligent investigation, 
and at length found out the woman whom I have 
mentioncMl as implicated in the abd«etion, who was 
now very old. The secret was by some means ex- 
tracted n-om her, for her mind was a little unstrung, 
and moreover she had latterly been much affected by 
religious terrors, the effect, doubtless, of a conscience 
burdened with gui^. From her was found out the 
name which was given the child when laid in the 
basket of the Founding Hospital : at that institution 
farther data were given, which at length enabled the 
sealona and worthy attorney to discover the poor, 
deserted, and basSy wronged infant, hi the gallant 
and hcmoured Colonel Brown t 

The possessor of the St. Albin property, of course, 
refused, and justly, to give up the property without 
a struggle; for, as he said, ''he was not lawyer 
enough to trace the evidence and discriminate the 
right /' hence the case was brought into court, and 
placed ui my hands : the result I mentioned in the 
oeeinnin^ of the paper. 

Colond St. Albin, as we may now call him, behaved 
most honourably, making no alteration in anything, 
and allowing him who bad so lone unconsciously 
d^rauded hmi of his right, an annualincome of one- 
fourth of what he had before possessed, besides giving 
up all right to the Mesne rates- 

When bis sovereign heard of his officer's extraor- 
dinary history, and accession of fortune, he was 
graclouslv pleased to bestow on him a title. Thus 
was the aesfused one, who for such a length of time 
might have exclaimed — '*! bide my time, at length 
honoured, and the memory of her who haid so cruelly 
wronged him held in deserved abhorrence. 

It may be asked, ** what was her object in conceal- 
ing the child ?" She had many, but the principal 
were revenge, and the almost cert^ntv she folt, from 
the knowledge of her son's disposition, that if he 
thought his child was living, he would never marry 
again, and thus destroy her ambitious schemes. 

T. D. H. 



Gentlemanly and Professional Love — Men 
who have independent fortunes — men who look around 
upon the most favoured haunts of the sylvan ^ods, 
aad call those green glades their own, have leisure 
to indulge in mghts .of imagination, sometimes to 
their sorrow. The busied labourer in this great 
world's troublous scenes may, and it is said he alwavs 
does, throw off an ill-fated preference more readilv 
than woman : but the high-born owner of the soil, 
whose ^every clod teems with historic recollections, 
stands more upon an equality with womankind. He 
is bred np in a region of tenacious impressions and 
faithfhl recollections. He has not to buffet with 
those tides which bid the professional man to know 
this one truth, that circumstances are stronger than 
incKnatlon. All that was high-minded and enthu- 
siastic in the cival wars emanated from the country 
g(mtlemen, whose nice sense of honour had not been 
tami^ed by the detrimental process of professional 
hterests and mercantile dealings. 



THE OLD RAVEN. 

• SiBpc sinistra cauA praodlxlt abilic© oomlx."— Fir, Ed. 1. 
A grey-headed rftven sate on au oak bough 

That was golden with mossy mold. 
And he croaked to the sky, with a dismal cry, 

As a rapparee counted his gold. 
In the midst of the wood the gnarled oak stood. 

'Twas a hundred years old and more. 
And the wild ivy stems crept 'round its huge limbs. 

And robed its infirmities o'er. 
•Twas a soift perch 1 trow, for that grey-headed crow 

To cushion his claws from the cold, 
And the broad ivy stirred with the shrug of the bird. 

As the rapparee counted his geld, 
«• What, ho I Father Rook, are you there ?" said he, 

♦♦ A mumbling your prayers so late. 
Or hare your young folk left you but this old oak 

To shelter your silvery pate ?" 
The grey-headed crow croaked dismal and low. 

And the sound fhnn the wood was dull. 
And the moon in the sky, to the rapparee's eye. 

Had the shape of a *' human skull !*' 
•Twas an odd thing I ween, in that wood at night. 

To see the huge tree and the crow, 
And the green forest's mould, as the rapparee's gold 

Gleamed in the moonlight below. 
Again the bird croaked, but 'twas under his wing. 

And the sound it was gloomy to hear ; 
And the rapparee thought that with warning 'twas 

And his stem heart sickcn'd with fear. [flwught. 
And well the old crow told the coming of woe, 

With bis tomb-like minstrelsy ; 
For when mom's bell rung, the rapparee hung 
From the bough of the gnarled oak tree. 

J. T. C. 



THE FALSE ONE. 
As sol to the sea was inoUning, 
The moon on the streamlet was shining, 
All' nature seem'd gay, for the sun's latest ray 
From the mountain's high peak was declining. 
'Twaa then by the brook side I wander'd. 
Where slowly the waters meaader'd. 
Where elm and yew so affectionate grew 
That their brandies were fondly entwining. 
In the glen near the haunts of the fury, 
I stray'd with my lover till weary ; 
And oh ! as the breeze prest the leaves on the tr««t» 
Bo 1 kiss'd the sweet lips of my deary. 
But ah ! my poor bosom was smarting. 
For this was our final sad parting ; 
And pale was her brow as she gave up the vow , 
WTi ich she made to be mine, the false Blary. F. 



Reading at Meals— The changes of habits and 
manners are, in no case, more apparent or more 
curious than in the difference of deportment »* ™®~* 
between the ancients and the moderns. The Greeks 
and Romans always employed servants to read to 
them on these occasions. Charlemagne had the "ves 
and exploits of ancient princes read to him while at 
table. In the East persons of rank generally employ 
two or three story-tellers, male or female, to amuse 
them with tales when melancholy or indisposed, and 
often to lull them to sleep. Sir WUliam Temnle in 
his essays notices a similar custom among the Irish, 
who had formerly their story-tellers, descended, as he 
thinks, from the old Irish bards. The duty of the 
domestic bard at the court of the Welsh princes was 
also, according to the laws of Howell, nearly the 




drum, and the tickiuK noise which has been termed 
the " death watch," S nothing more than the sound 
he makes upon this little apparatus, in order to 
serenade and to allure his mistress. 
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THE BALLAD-SINGER OF LIMERICK. 

(Continued from No. 8.) 
On a wet, gloomy evening towards the end of 
September, a gentleman entered Mrs. Crcagh*8 shop, 
and asked if he eould be accommodated with a pen 
and ink to write an advertisement, which he wanted 
to leave in a newspaper office in the vici nity, his 
hotel being at a considerable distance. He was not 
** a tall foreign looking person apparently about 
fifty,** nor " a pale, slight young man" in a travelling 
cloak and the last stage of consumption ; alas I no — 
however desirous we may be to interest our readers 
in this gentleman, we are compelled to own, that 
interesting was the very last epithet that could be 
applied to him. Fifty he may have been ; stout he 
decidedly was ; with a complexion — not that exquisite 
mixture of red and white appertaining to heroineit, 
and so fairly divided as to bring before our '* mind's- 
eye'* a picture of their chroniclers sitting with rouge 
on one side and pearl powder on the other, glancing 
alternately on each — but one that rendered it impos- 
sible to feel cool whilst looking at him, for Indian 
suns had only cast over the original red that dusky 
hue which is seen in a forge at the greatest heat. 
"What an invaluable captain he would have been for 
the crew of a greenland whaler ! Curious reader, 
you, doubtless, have conjectured that this stranger is 
the uncle of Kate O'CarroI ; and, as the veil 
mystery would hang very ungracefully on seventeen 
stone, permit us to introduce him at once as Walter 
Comyn, of the Hon. East India Company's service. 

" If you will walk inside the counter, sir," Mrs. 
Creagh replied in answer to his request, " you can 
write at the desk. John, give this gentleman a pen 
and ink, and a sheet of paper. Arthur, go and 
change your clothes, you are quite wet," she conti- 
nued, as her son entered at the moment. 

*' I'm in a hurry, ma'am, if you please," said a little 
country girl at the countc-r. 

** What do you want, child ?" inquired Mrs. 
Creagh. 

** I wants a pen'orth o' pepper, 
gandher, ma'am." 

♦* Who sent you for it?'* asked Arthur laughingly. 

" My mother, sir," replied the child, looking 
abashed at the amusement she had afforded them. 

** Well, you needn't tell us she has a goose I., 
said John, the shop-boy, anxious to display what ha 
considered wit. 

" She have, an' a dozen of 'em." 

" How does she sell them ?" 

•* Oh 1 she have ne'er a tailor's goose," replied the 



Instead of resuming his pen, he turned to Mrs. 
CVoagh, and, leaning his arms on the desk, addressed 
her in the conununicative tone befitting the under- 
stood duration of their acquaintance. 

•* Since I arrived here, three days ago," be said, 
•* I have been inquiring for a family of the name of 
O'Carrol, who lived in this neighbourhood ; but, as 
yet, I have obtained no tidings of them: I am now 
about to avertise for information. Perhaps you may 
have heard of them, madam." 

" I have heard of them," Mrs. Creagh replied ; 
"but I don't know where they are now." 

Mr. Comyn hioked surprised at the sudden change 
from good homour to reserve and constraint appa- 
rent in Mrs. Creagh 's manners the moment he had 
named the O'Carrols, and was about to resume 
writing, when Arthur said — 

** I can give yon the information you require, sir ; 
but as Mrs. O'Carrrol and her daughter are so 
situated at present as to render the visit of a stran- 
ger very unpleasant, perhaps you will pardon my 
mquiring the nature of your business with tht-m 
before 1 give you their atldress." 

" You are very considerate, young gentlcnjan," 
replied Mr. Comyn, smiling ; ** but I am not a 
stranger ; my name is Comyn ; I am Mrs. O'Cartol's 
only brother.** 

** I beg your pardon," said Arthur ; " I was not 
aware that she had a brother ; I will go with you to 
her lodgings this moment, if you wish. I am sorry 
to say that she is very ill." 

Mr. Comyn gratefully accepted the oflTcr ; and they 
had left the shop before Mrs. Creagh could interfere 
to prevent her son from going out again in wet 
of j clothes — a proceeding which she by no means 
approved of. She felt both surprise and curiositv 
with regard to his knowledge of Mrs. O'Carrol s 
abode. He wm so invariably frank and candid, that 
concealment surprised her ; as being aware of Kate's 
conduct to him, shethought he would not be likely to 
forget anything he heard about them. 

Mrs. Creagh had waited tea a whole hour before 
her son returned ; and when he did come, he looked 
so pale, that she became alarmed, and, forgetting all 
her curiosity about the O'Carrols, she would neither 
speak nor listen until he had taken as manv precau- 
tions against cold as he declared would provide before- 
hand for all the wettings he might receive dnring the 
winter. Arthur, like most young men, had aparti- 
, cular dislike to being cooked and nursed ; but it was 
to pepper the big | his mother's weak point, and he never opposed her: 
so he quietly submitted to all she prescribcMcl, till, with 
a ludicrous air of resignation, he lay do\^n on the 
sofa, which she had placed for him near the fire. 

When Mrs. Creagh was satisfied of her son's safety 
and comfort, her curiosity began to revive ; and, as 
Arthur remained silent, she at length exclaimed — 

" Arthur, how did yc u come to know anything 
about the O'Carrols ? You never mentioned them to 
me since Mr. O'Carrol's death." 

* My dear mother, forgive me for deceiving you ; 



little girl, who happened to know that John's vene- I the ballad singer who interested you so much, and to 



rable parent belonged to the ancient order of knights 
of the shears. 

«* Let that teach you not to make game of any one 
for the future, John," said his mistress. " Keep the 
penny yourself, child, and when you are sent for any- 
thing again, rememember you need not tell what it is 
for, unless you are asked." 

In our dear merry isle, one laugh enjoyed together 
is equal to three months of formal acquaintance in the 
scale of ascent from reserve to intimacy ; and as Mr. 
Comyn's national peculiarities had been kept so 
warm in India as to require but one of our genial 
showers to make them frei»h and green as ever, he 
Ecemed folly inclined to avail himself of this fact. 



\« hom yon have been so kind, was Miss O'Carrol.' 
" If I knew that — " exclaimed Mrs. Creagh. 
'* You would have acted with the same kindness," 
interrupted her son, with an affectionate smile. ** I 
know what you are thinking of, mother ; but I have 
forgiven it, and so would you, if you had seen her 
weeping over her poor mother." 

'* She is dead then ?" said Mrs. Creagh, in that 
' subdued tone in which one naturally speaks of those 
I just dead. 

I ** She is," replied Arthur : " her brother arrived 

barely in time to receive her last breath. If I had 

I waited to change my clothes, or even explain to you 

' whore I was going, he would have been too late. If 
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you saw her look of happiness and gratitude when 
she recognised him, you would never scold me for 
getting wet again." 

•* May God have mercy on her l"8aid Mrs. Creagh, 
devoutly. " Poor woman ! she had her own trials. 
When I heard that she was so bad this morning, I 
had no idea that she was Miss O'CarroPs mother. 
And so you saw her, Arthur ?'* 

** I did, mother ; I would not have intruded on 
them at such a time, but Mr. Comyn became so 
agitated when he heard she was d^ng, that he could 
not go up stairs without my assistance. I left the 
room immediately, and waited below stairs till he 
was calm enough to come and speak to me." 

" Why didn*t you tell me who she was the evening 
she was here ?" 

" Who? Miss O'Carrol, mother?" 

'* Yes : I suppose you were afraid I wouldn't treat 
her kindly," said Mrs. Creagh ; " and I believe you 
were right." 

*• I was net afraid that would treat her unkindly," 
Arthur replied ; ** but I feared that you would not 
be quite a$ kind as to another under the same circu:i> 
stances. I never knew your judgment to be biassed, 
except when > our son was concerned," he continued, 
with a look of affection towards his mother ; " and 
he ought to be the last person in the world to find 
fault withit." 

** I am glad it all happened as it did," said Mrs. 
Creagh ; " but I cannot say that I am sorry to 
hare nothing more to do with her. I dare say her 
unde is rich, so she wont want us." 

Arthur made no reply, and there was a silence of 
some minutes. 

** Of course she wont think of coming here now !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Creagh, after some time spent in 
thought, which Arthur judged from her face not to 
be over agreeable. 

" I thought you invited her," he replied, with a 
look of misebievous archness; ** so I could do no less 
than tell her uncle so." 

"Arthur I" replied his mother angrily, "you 
never did anything to displease me before.*' 

" Surely, mother, you made her promise to come 
here after Mrs. O'Carrol's death." 

" Yes, but I did not know I was asking a proud 
imperious girl, who had insulted and despised my 

*' Was it pride that made her become a ballad- 
singer, mother ?'* 

" No, Arthur, it was poverty." 

" Say affection, mother ; she was proud, I own, 
but—" 

" Well," interrupted Mrs. Creagh, " I dare say 
her uncle is rich, and we shall soon see whether this 
wonderful change has taken place." 

" Give her a fair trial, mother ; if you refuse to 
receive her now, after invitine her, she will know 
Tour reason for doing so ; it will oe wilfully reminding 
her of what we ought forget as well as forgive." 

•* I forgive her, Arthur ; but I wish to have no 
farther acquaintance with her." 

" You certainly are a model of Christian forrfve- 
ness at present," said Arthur, laughingly. Then, 
in a serious tone, he continued — ** It would be cruel 
to send the poor girl to a hotel amongst total stran- 
gers ; she looks very ill, and there is not such a nurse 
in the world as you are. You wont do anything so 
unworthy of yourself, my dear mother ; you wont 
refuse your own Atty," and he took both her hands 
in his. and looked into her face with such affectionate 
entreaty, that she could resist no longer. 

'* Well, Arthur," she said, " if you mil brin^ her 
lere, I am sure that I wont be able to speak civilly 
to her." 

" Let her come, mother," he replied ; that is all I 



ask. You never wounded any person's feelings in 
your life, and I never knew any one who could confer 
a favour so delicately." 

"For shame, Arthur! flattering your old mother 
at this time of life! Keep your fine speeches for 
Miss O'Carrol." 

" Mrs. Creagh spoke in a playful tone, but it 
required no great cuscemment to perceive that she 
feared that her son had a deeper motive in his interces- 
sion than those he avowed. He had never concealed 
anything from her before ; and, though his motives 
were generous as well as reasonable she expected to 
discover more whilst blamuig herself for the thought. 
The discovery of a reserve or concealment, however 
trifling, invariably brings the suspicion of another. 

" My dear mother," said Arthur, earnestly, " Miss 
O'Carrol was at no time less inclined to hear fine 
speeches from me thau I to make them ; she never 
could bo more than a stranger to me under any 
circumstances, setting aside the difference of our 
positions and probable expectations. Had I liked 
her more, I may not have pleaded her cause so 
earnestly : I would certainly have judged her more 
severely. We seldom look on silliness as an excuse 
for the faults of those we love." 

"I am glad of it," said Mrs Creagh. "Miss 
O'Carrol is not the sort of person I would Kke for a 
daughter-in-law." 

" I never entertained so presumptuous an idea,* 
said Arthur, laughingly. 

" Presumptuous 1' repeated his mother, indig- 
nantly. 

" Call it what you will, mother; your apprehen- 
sions are needless. I never did nor ever will think of 
her but as Miss O'Carrol.'* 

" Arthur would have added his belief that Miss 
O'Carrol's feelings were of a similar nature, though 
she may no longer be too proud to regard him as a 
friend ; but fearing to remind his mother ol the night 
of the ball, he said no more. 

Mrs. Creagh was too sensible to attempt fastening 
on her son as a promise this declaration, which gave 
her so much pleasure. She possessed as little sel- 
fishness as is consistent with our nature : and though 
it would grieve her to see Arthur married to a per- 
son whom she could not love as a daughter, it was 
solely for his own sake she had spoken of Kate. Her 
fondest wish was for his marriage with Anna Roche ; 
but as he always seemed to regard her as a dear 
sister, his mother had no inclination to try the expe- 
riment of talking him into love with one, who, though 
gentle and amiable, may be unsuited to him in 
diaracter. 

" Well," thought Arthur, as he analysed his 
mother's gratified smile, "after all, I do not see 
what objection my mother could have to my admir- 
ing Miss O'Carrol. We never could think of each 
other — never ; but supposing for an instant that we 
did, her pride, which was my mother's objection, 
would no longer be in the way ; and if she has not as 
much common sense as my mother or Anna, 
she certainly is handsome and accomplished ; and 
wiser people than Arthur Creagh had silly wives. 
All this is absurd and impossible, but still I cannot 
see why my mother should object to her." 

Both were so occupied by their own thoughts, that 
for a considerable time neither spoke. At length 
Arthur, after looking at his watoh, broke the silence 
by exclaiming — 

^ " Mother, it is near the hour at which I told Mr 
Comyn you would go for his niece." 

" Why, Arthur,' she replied, shaking her head in 

pretended displeasure, "if you get on in this way, I 

must let the public know that I wont be answerable 

for any engagements you may make for me." After 

I a moment s consideration she, continued,—" I dare 
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say Miss 0*CaiTol wont like to leave her poor 
mother's remains , however, 1*11 try to induce her to 
oome with me, and she can return in the morning. 
She must be exhausted for want of rest. If she wont 
come. 111 stay with her ; so you need not wait up 
for me, Arthur.** 

"My presence would be but an intrusion, or I would 
willingly go too/* said Arthur : ** however, 1*11 go to 
the door with you.** 

" You will do no such thing,'* replied his mother ; 
'^ I'll send for a car, and when you have given the 
man directions for finding the house, you must go to 
bed : you shant have your way in everything, master 
Arthur,** 

"Oh I I'll be a good child." said Arthur, play- 
fully : " I ought to \^ after, all the nice things I got 
to-night" 

Mrs. Creagh was riffht in her belief of Rate's 
unwillingness to leave her mother's remains. Her 
grief was gentle and quiet, but she was immoveable 
on this point, and her uncle ceased to urge it. Her 
gratituoe, expressed rather by tears than words, so 
won on Mrs. Creagh, that she was almost ashamed to 
acknowledge to herself how much of the prejudice 
she bad thought well founded had vanished in an 
hour. She was unwearying in her attention to Rate 
during the few days intervening between Mrs. 
O'Carrol's death and burial. Arthur had done hw 
no more than Justice in saying that when she deter- 
mined on performing a kmd act, no one could do^ it 
in a better manner. Having her mind at ease with 
regard to Arthur's sentiments, she gave herself up to 
the favourable impressions which Rate's manners 
were hourly strengthening; and when, after Mrs. 
O'Carrol's mterment, she claimed Rate's promise to 
return home with her, it was with an almost motherly 
affection that would take no denial. Mr. Comyn's 
stay in Limerick was limited to a month, as at the 
end of that time business required his presence in 
London, and until then it was settled that Rate should 
remain with Mrs. Creagh. 

Arthur and Rate met without the awkwardness 
which would at any other time have attended their 
meeting. Sorrow on one side and sympathy on the 
other prevented for a time all recurrence to former 
days. Mr. Comyn, though continuing to reside at 
his hotel in despite of Mrs. Creagh's warm invitation, 
was eontinually with them. He seemed^ to become 
every day more attached to his niece, as if the affeo- 
tion for home and friends, so long repressed by 
associating with stranc^ers, had suddenly revived, to 
concentrate itself on the child of his only sister. Mr. 
Comyn was not a cross old bachelor, soured by dis- 
appointment in k)ve, or defeat in matrimonial specu- 
lations : his celibacy had been the effect of chance, 
not choice. He had left Ireland too early to have formed 
any attachment, and when, after some years' toil in 
India, he became independent enough to think of 
marrying, it did not occur to him, perhaps, for the 
simple reason that Hindostanees are not Irishwomen. 
Old badielors, by procrastination, never possess the 
gall and wormwood of old baohelors by necessity or 
premeditation. Mr. Comvn, together with genuine 
warmth of heart, had all the real refinement of mind 
and sensitiveness of feeling so rarely attributed to 
fat people. Ye moral chymists, who love to analyse 
that curious combination, man, say why is it so ? 
Have these Qualities been subjected to the rules of 
the turf, and forbidden to carry beyond a certain 
weight ? Everybody allows that we, (for we boldly 
avow that we ourselves belong to this much-injurea 
class)— that we are well natured, well humoured, 
even generous ; but sensitive and refined are terms 
that nobody thinks of applying to us : not even the 
daily proof of our sensitiveness on this very point 
win convince the incredulous multitnde. slacks, | 



bakers, aye beasts, have had their wronffs mimnUM 
and redressed; whilst we, a Urge andVetpectable 
body of her Mi^esty's Ueget, are hourly subjected to 
tkis calumny by implication — this libellous silence ; 
and our oomplamts met with a fi^alUnc irony and a 
want of sympathy, which speak toubdm for the 
increasing demoralisation of society. 

Gentle reader, we are Ben$itivehf alive to the error 
oonmiitted by allowing our sympathy to lead us into 
so long a digression from our story ; but Mr. Comyn 
was one of our fellow sufferers, and, in fact, we could 
not help giving way to this involuntary burst of 
iiyured foeling ; of which resignation has now taken 
the place. Satisfied as we are that posterity will do 
us justice, we resume, together with the thread of 
our tide, that good humour, of which not even the 
most malicious have as yet attempted to deprive us. 

Mr. Comyn was too anxious about his niece's health 
to allow her a reasonable time for the recovery of 
her good looks. In vain she assured him that con> 
finement and anxiety were the sole causes of the 
thinness and paleness of which he complained. As 
he had endured both without growing either thinner 
or paler, he feared that Raters constitution was not 
naturally good, and became so impatient to ^t to 
London in order to consult a physician, that it was 
with difficulty she induced him to remain until tUe 
end of the month, lest Mrs. Creagh may feel hurt at 
their appai^nt luwte to leave her. He announced his 
intention of settling for some months at Bath, Chel- 
tenham, or whatever place her physician may con- 
sider best for Rate ; as he did not intend returning 
to India till spring, and wished her, as he said, to 
lay in a good stock of health for her voyage. 

Mrs. Creagh, meanwhile, had lost much of her 
prejudice against Rate, but her opinions partook in 
some degree of the unchanging nature of her own 
character, and she still felt a sort of distrust which 
could not be conquered by mere expressions of gra- 
titude or humility. As her own life nad been tranquil 
and almost uneventfiil, she had little faith in those 
mental revolutions in which a total change of cha- 
racter is frequently effected by a single event ; and 
consequently finding it difficult to believe that pride, 
nurtured by the prosperity of eighteen years, could 
be wholly eradicated oy the misfortunes of one, she 
expected to see it spring up again, and bear its worse 
than Upas blossoms. At times the apparent sincerity 
and perfect unaffectedness of Rate made her ashamed 
of her lingering doubts; but the feelings of tiie 
moment passed away, and they returned ag^ain. 
During this struggle between favourable impression 
and deeply-rooted opinions, her manners were perhaps 
more unvaryingly kind and attentive than they would 
otherwise have been — partly through a delicate 
anxiety to conceal her knowledge of the past, and 
partly through fear of the injustice of her suspicioiis 
with regard to the future. 

Before Rate had been many days at Mrs. Creagfa's, 
Arthur discovered that he had laboured hard to maoe 
himself in a very awkward position. His dislike to 
the slightest appearance of^ Paying court to Mr. 
Comyn s heiress, strengthenea by a fear of bein^ 
thought to presume on her obligations to his mother, 
was equiUled by his unwillingness to remind her of 
her conduct towards him by distance or reserve of 
manner. This was a dilemma which he had not fore- 
seen, when, to relieve Mr. Comyn's anxiety for the 
removal of his niece, he mentioned his mother's 
former invitation. In the midst of his difficulties he 
received a letter from Anna Roche, reminding him 
of a promise he had made to p^ to see her, and 
enclosing a kind and friendly mvitation from her 
uncle, which he immediately decided on acoeptiiig^. 
He accordingly showed the letter to his mother, 
saying that he was gktd the invitation was for the 
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time tkat Mr. Corayn and Kate were to remain, as 
their loeietj would prerput her from foeling lonely 
doring hii absence. 

" I don*t think it qidte polite of you to go while 
Miss O'Carrol is here, Arthur,** replied Mn.i^rm^ ; 
* you know that it was at your request &he iHtt 
invited.** 

'* She does not know that, mother," said Arthur ; 
** and it b not necessary that she should. Te seem to 
agree so well now, that my services as mediator are 
no longer required, and Anna begs me to ro while 
William Is at home ; he will be going to oollege at 
the end of this month.** 

'* I would not wish you to disapooinl Anna,*' said 
Mrs. Creagh — " she is a dear, good girl ; but I own 
I would as soon she had invited you for next month. 
However, do as you please, my dear boy.'* 

** Thank you, mother ; my absence will be of no 
consequenoe to Mr. Comyn or his niece, and I will 
mana^ to be back a few days before they leave. I 
tUnk it would be better not mention to Miss O'Carrol 
where I am going.'* 

" I dare say Anna will write to her,*' said Mrs. 
Creagh. 

" IT Miss 0*Carrol were still poor Fm sure she 
would." Arthur replied ; " but as it is, I am m doubt ; 
and this is one of my reasons for not wishing to men- 
tion Anna's name at prei^ent.*' 

Arthur was never slow in putting his resolves into 
execution. Telling Mr. C<»iyn and Rate that he 
had received a letter which would cause his absence 
for a few weeks, he bade them flirewell, and Wore 
evening was many miles from Limerick. 

J. M. R. 
(To be oontinaed ia our n«ztO 



SONG OF THE LEAF OF AUTUMN. 

My oomrades all have fkded npon their parent tree, 
And tremblingly departed one by one from me ; 
Here am 1 deeerted, a thing all lonely now. 
An ejdle of the forest, an orphan of the bough. 

Would that toon the tempeet may oome in its wild play, 
And sweeidng o'er the Tallies, bear me too aw^y ; 
All reckless, uncomplaiaing, FU go its willing slave — 
The wind to be my destiny, my only goal the grave. 

And when the spring returns, my aged tree, now bare, 
Wm again put forth its bloesoms, but I wiU not be there i 
And birds among the branches will carol forth anew. 
But other leaves wHl eover the stem on which I grew. 

Ah! I iriU then be diataotfhwi my own lov'd forest home. 
And o'er the heath«clad mountains perchance I'm doom'd 

toroamt 
For ever 111 be parted firom all my kindred ^rong, 
And the moaning blast of winter will be my requiem song. 



Watkr. — ^Rirer water is that which, in great 
cities, is chiefly used, conveyed, as we And in Dublin, 
by o anals, to two large basins at the north and 
south sides of the oity. This kind of water is, of 
(Murse, obtained from a number of tributary springs 
and rivulets in course of the canal or river, and the 
conuningled rain. *Tis a soft water, suitable for all 
domestic purposes. River water is, in the country, 
seneraHy very pure, less so in the neighbourood of 
uurge towns, ror obvious reasons. Thus the country 
becomes as it were a heart to the city, sending by the 
canals, as by two arterial trunks, the pure Tital fluid, 
to be circulated through the remotest ramifications 
of Dublin ; while the river lAffej, running from west to 
east, carries off, like a great Cloacae or main sewer, 
all the fyth, &c., of the city, to be finally ** in the deep 
bosom of the ocean buried.** — Hayden's Physiohgjf, 



HYDRAULIC DEVICES. 

To say nothing of the ancients, wi^ whom most 
of these originated, it may be observed that the 
Germans were the earliest cultivators of practical 
hydraulics in modem times. The Dutch (part of 
that people) contributed to extend a knowledge of 
4Mr mventions. It was a Dutchman who constructed 
¥m fbaous madiinery at MarU ; and England was 
fttdsbCid to another for her first water-works at 
London Mdge. The simplest pump-box or piston 
known — the mverted cone of leather — is of German 
origin, and sd b the tube Pomp of Muschenbrock. 
Hose for fire-engineSf both or leather and canvas, was 
inveifted by Dutchmen. They carried the chain 
pump of China to their tet^Mnentsin India, and also 
to Europe. Van Braam BMught it to the United 
States. A German invented the ahr pump ; and the 
first high pressure stegfli-eafl;ine| figured in books, 
was by another. Ai regaros hydraulic machinery, 
the Dutch have been to the modems in some deme 
what the Egypttant were tf the ancients — Uieb 
teachers. The physical gec«raphy of Holland and 
Egypt necessarily led the innabitants of both countries 
to cultivate to tne utmost extent the art of raising 
water. liVindmins, for drainW water off land, first 
occur (in modem days) in B^lland. It is, indeed, 
the constant employment of thb element — wind — that 
preserves the Dutch firom destruction by another ; 
for, as a nation, they are In much the same predica- 
ment they formerly put unruly felons in — vl^., con- 
fining each in a dose yauH with a pomp, and then 
admitting a stream of water, that requirea his unceas- 
ing efforts to pump out, to prevent himself form 
drowning. The French have contributed the neatest 
machine Known, the ram of Montgolfier ; theirs is the 
double pump of La Hire, and the frictionless piston 
of Qosset ; La Faye improved the old tympanum of 
Asia ; Papin was one of the authors of the steam- 
engine, and Le Demour devised the centrifu^ pump. 
Rotary pumps, and the reintroduction of air vessels, 
rest between Germany and France. Drawn leaden 
pipes were projected by Dalesme. The English 
revived the plunger pump and stuffing box of More- 
land, and fVimished the expanding metallic pistons of 
Cartwright and Barton, tne steam-engines of Wor- 
cester and Savery, Newcomen and "Watt, the 
pneumatic imparatus of Brown, and motive eng^es 
of Cecil and others. WMtehurst was the first to 
apply the principle of the ram, and the quicksilver 
pump was mvented by Hawkins. Hales invented the 
milling of sheet lead» and the first drawn pipes woro 
made by Wilkinson. Bwitcerland contributed tb<; 
spiral pump of Wirtz. America has Aimished the 
nvettea hose of Sellens and Pennock, likewise the 
motive machine of Morey, and the high-pressure 
engines of Evans ; and l>oth have given numerous 
modifications of every hydraulic device. The Italians 
have preserved many ancient devices ; and to them 
the discoveries of Galileo and TorricelU, respecting 
atmospheric pressure, are due. Porta has given the 
first figure ot a derice for raising water by steam, and 
Venturi's experiments extended Uieir claims. -^Ewhank, 

Dbbt. — No man can ever borrow himself out of 
debt. If you wish for relief, you must work for it, 
economise for it. Tou must make more and spend 
less than you did while you were running in debt. 
You must wear home-spun instead of broad doth, 
drink water instead of champagne, and rise at four 
insted of seven. Industry, frugality, economy— rthese 
are 'the handmaids of wealth, and sure sources of 
relief. A shilling earned is worth ten borrowed, and a 
shiiliog saved is better than forty times its amount in 
worthless gewgaws. It is much better than depend 
upon bank favours, and a thousand times more 
honourable than a resort to bankmpt laws. 
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SCRAPS FROM IRISH HISTORY. 

INCHIQUIN. 

" The lake and caaUe of Inchlquin are romantically situate] 
In the county of Clare, andgire the UUe of Earl to the eldest 
•on of the Blarqueai of Thomond. Although for c nturies in 
the poeaewloo of the powerful tribe of which that nobleman ia 
the head, tradition aaaerts that they originaUy belonged to the 
O'Quint. an andent Dalcadan fiunily. and awigna a singular 
legend aa the cause of the change."— Irish Amitau. 

L 
Pray have you ever been in the county Clare ? 
If you have not, then go pay a visit there— 
The country's delightful ; and, as for the air. 
The doctors all swear 
It will suit invalids just to a hair ; 
Then each parish abounds 
"With mansions and grounds. 
Where genUemen Uve who keep packs of bounds ; 
On the coast, th' Atlantic 
Rolls in quite romantic. 
And strikes th* tall cliffs as if it was fhmtic I 
To say nought of Ardbrannan, 
And thy waters, oh ! Shannon, 
And the famed under-ground caves of Kiltannan.* 

U. 
But a truce to all thia— my tale to begin : 
In cure mountahis, deep hid, tiiere Ues a lone lake. 
Which they call Inchiquin-. 
Dark, silent, and wUd ; it would seem a fit spot 
For some rapparee's home, or a hermit's grot ; 
Yet there's plenty of wood. 
And the fishing is good. 
And the trout very fine, tho' hardlsh to take. 
(«r The fly tiiey like best is tiie drake ) 
On the nortii of tiiis place an old caatie stands, 
^^*u";.**'j^r^' "* y** *'^<' ** commands. 
A ^'u ??,*;*'>»*««> *<>''«•. donjon, and moat. 
And its batUement waU, which the stiU waters bound. 
Half shattered and rent, altho' Time has flung round 
A mass of green ivy, by way of a coat. 

Now list, and I'll tell, as sung by our bards. 
How thU castie was lost one night at cards I 

Young Cormac MacMurtagh O'Quhi 

Was a man of estate. 
And cousin to Lord Ballyfin ; 
He was chief of his clan. 
And his pedigree ran 

Up to Oluim the great :t 
^u reHe^ he was lord of this place and ground. 

And the whole country round 
Dare not s^ "Boo" to his dog. I'U be bound ! 
Well, he lived in this castie, and led 
A very pleasant Ufe, it is said • 
Twas bachelor's hall, for he never would wed j 

At dinner each dav of reUHntio m 

M- f-^* -1 "~" ""J» oi relations some score 
He treated «ith venison and clar«tgalofe ; 
And tlie last, to have good 
He imported in wood. 
And kept on tiie stoop, like his fathers before- 
A„^ w. i* »°^,'"^^ to their fi«hions of yore I 

lndSnf;^"i"'^r ^^'^^ ^^ °^« •« excursion. 
And killed a few Sassanagha. by way of diverslcm^) 



wwl^'rivulet"^"?^"^^ 

t " The O'Qutos, chiefii of the clan Hy Ifeman a fc«»«- ^ 
equal antiquity witii tiie O'Bri;^^/ ^V^^^^^"^ 



Were spent In hmitlDg the wolf, or deer cbadii9— 
Shooting grouse, cock fighting, hurling, or rMioff % 
And then, when the d«y-light was doos, 
Altho' no place for a ntm. 
The aun 
Never looked an the Uke of his castie for fun I 
Now this chieftain one day, 
('Bove all months 'twas in Mu-,) 
By the side of the lake took his way : 

The morning was lovely, and the hue 
Of the sky and the waters was blue. 
Like the face of fond woman, that lake 
Seemed to take 
Its brightness or shadow from omt otiJect alone, 
Andaa falUiful reflected the looks on it tiirown j 

The trees were in leaf on the hill 

•Mid the fern, the red deer lay still ; 
While the heath bird uprose on its wing, 
And sung out a bold welcome to spring. 
The scene and the hour 
Were fraught wiUi a powar 
That deep the young wanderer felt 
Steal into his bosom and melt. 
As close to the lake, on the grass, he lay down 
Witii his head on his hand, in reverie brown. 

He looked at the clouds and the skies. 
He looked at the hills and the lake. 
And thousand odd fiuicies arise. 

Like dreams in his mind, tho' awake. 
Wljile thus musing, behold a flight 
Of beautiful swans came in sight. 
And aettied down on tiie water before him outright • 
And then, wheeling and cirtdhig In play ' 
Like a mhiiatnre fleet, sailed away. 
Now sweeping its surftce one by one : 
And anon 
They are gene, 
And, soaring aloft in the air. 
Perform the same gambols up there • 
But one bird in tiie flock caught the eye 
Of the chief as she came gUding bye. 
With her neck slightiy bent, and a look 
That seem'd quite superior ; she took 
Some bread from his hand. 
Stood stiU at command. 
Or swept o'er that smooth mirror again 
So oft, that he could not refrain 
Aloud, wrapt in thought, to exdaim— 
" I wish, on my life. 
That swan was my wife. 
For she's something uncommon, that's plain l" 
But guess his surprise ! r««e- 

How he jumped to his feet, and rubbed both bU 
When tiie mstant tiiose words he had SDokeo 
(Some say in earnest, otiiers in joking ) ' 

Lo I the swan fY-om the waters arua^ 
A bcautifW female in - Raperised " dotiies ! 

And stept to tiie strand. 
And made him a curtsey, quite grand ! 
So lovely a form ! and such figure and grace ! 
No mortal before ever saw in tiiat place • 
On her head was a veU of Limerick laoe* 

A "^.!**'»!!.^ """ * "^"^ ^^'^ ^^^ ituff; 

Andherb^wassvvamMiown,and«>w«»hermidr; 
But enough. * 

Ere five minutes he gazed on her &oe 
O'Quln was a case. 
Instanter, they tell. 
The young chieftan fell 
Both hi love and the water as well 

Then he rose to his knees, and he swore 
^^Z'^VT^' "-"y him ere tiiree day. 

^''*'h!n,^;r^''"" *"• '^^-^ •* «- 

The strange lady look'd down. 

Tried to muster a fW>wn. 
Rubbed tiie ground witii the point of her shoe 
And seem'd much at a loss what to do ; ' 

THl at length, while a deep crimsom glow 
Flush'd her cheek and her bosom of snow. 

She murmui'red out— •• No! 
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Thftt sh^d die if he niuned rach a ttainfr with affright. 
For the match was really impoesible, quite." 
Here her cambric she prest to her eye. 
Heaved a sigh. 
And appeared to liave strong inclination to cry ! 

But Cormac MacMurtagh O'Qtiin 
Too well knew the sex to give in ; 
So he spoke of his love, tho* respcctftd yet warm, 
Like a gentleman bred, and an Irishman bom ; 
And he calmed all her fears, 
And he dried all her tears. 
And he kist her fair hand and cherry lips too. 
To me it appears, 
After grave deliberation for years. 
This plan, tho' not new, 
la 8tiU in such cases tlie best to pursue. 

Weill not to delay, 
When he named ** the day," 
She sank on his shoulder, but didn't gainsay. 
Provided, 
And on this she teat decided, 
** That to-raorrow he would go and make oath. 
Before the priest and the magistrate both, 
Never more to play cards 
"With those thieving blackguards. 
His next n- ighbours. Clan Coady O'Brien ; 

For (said she) if you do. 
On me never again you'll lay eye on ; 

And for you, 
Yimng chief of Hyfeman, that hour will be blue !" 

Of course, Cormac swore. 

By a saokfld of bibles and more, 

That oath he would take. 

That vow he would make, 
Jind all his old cronies forsake ; 

So at mom blush next day 

He rose, saddled his gray, 
launched with the justice, and then dhied with Father 
O'Hea, 

And come home rathbb gay ; 

But, be that as it may. 
The oath he produced, signed by both in a regular way. 

Oh ! then there was music and feasting within 
Thy old walls, Inchiquin, 
When the wedding took place of O'Quin. 
At cock shout that day the tenants came drest 
In their best. 
With a wliite satin bow pinned to each breast ; 
And maybe for them wasn't loshions of liquor and meat, 
And a ** Cead mille a faltha*' for to sit down and eat — 

And, to be sure, they didn't wait to be prest ; 
And standard and fli^ waved on buttress and tower. 
And salvos pealed forth from the great guns each hour — 
Aud gay look'd the lake both with galley and boat. 
And loud over all rang the warder's clear note. 

As a power 
(In gingles, and coaches, and jaunting-cars plain) 
Of the quality came : 
MacNamaras 
And O'Uaras, 
O'Loghlins, O'Deas, O'Knavins, O'Gradys, 
MacMabons, O'Hehirs, O'Connors, and Bradys, 

Aud numbers of ladies ! 
O'Kelly from Connaught, O'Flynn from Killargy, 
Fourteen friars, three bishops, and lots of **the claboy." 

They all dined in the great hall of state, 
Where covers were laid for two hundred and eight. 
And the side-board look'd grand with the family 
plate 1 
Such playing of pipers ! such clattering of forks ! 
Such drinking of healths ! and such drawing of corks I 
Such wishings of joy ! and such neighbours' hands shaking! 
Sucb laughing ! aud blushing ! and punch & love-making ! 
Oh ! the likes of it never was seen. 
To stock-fish it beat Ballyporeen ! 
Long the fame of that feast lived in legends sublime. 
And three bards died (of drink) ere they set it to rhyme ! 



(To be continued in our next.) 



PRIDE OF STATION. 
Of a!1 the varied forms that pidn assumes, purhtips 
the jiriile nf station is the iiinst fitqurnt, if not tUe 
mml invetemtp* Birth — monev, mttjJlfct — elmrai.'- 
ter^^ach m their dpgfpe enlist lei their favmir 1h© 
priilc of the bumnn he^irt ; but nil mpn Jiave not 
hiiih, intellect, or cbaracter to boai^t t^f. But low 
in fijnrion mu&t that man be, who eaniiot ima^no a 
!?till Ifiwer grade in societal, that nmy be looked down, 
upon with scorn. Thns the hantfliSy patrjciiui of 
ani^ient d*'set*nt darts hii iivdigtiant ;;^ljince5 at the 
mi] si J nmm nobi Hty ti f the d ay, Th e tit 1 ed commot i e.r, 
iL^fiin^ regards i^ith complacency bis eiicatcheoii iin- 
str^iiiied — uncontanilnatea by pltbeian blood. The 
mi^tphant and mQnufa<^lijr<?r, in theli* tiii*a» rcFoU 
from too ek'se aeontnet \\\i\\ tbt^ tradeamsiii artdBho|i^ 
ket'per. The shop-kfif^per, " wfrll to do la the world,' 
smiles contempt on tbe borny hands and soiled gfur 
nit Ills of the mechanic — the '* unw&^^hed artificer /^ 
And tht*Ttn?chaiiic, in his turn, ilraA^P cnniparisonis in^ 
hifl own favMur, From the palace to the cot t ago — - 
from the drawinR room to the hiiehen — does thti 
wide'S[)rf^adin^ vice C£toiid ; contraritio/j the aocrat 
circle^ mid e^using di.^iqiiiotude to rtU>«tlbin its lofln- 
enci.\ niial dnty, brotherly alTection, friemHy inter- 
coiJirs(i,Jtm^t all givt* way to it,-^ demtk\xds,^^Mtiidiihii\0, 
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Oki WB^ not thbt vre liow pMII part, 

TO Inect not liPfo for i>vff j 
0-h [ fl\T nnt thst njicti HiUhful hi?art 

Cnn tliiiti Im; bruutrht ta Morer^ 
FrtpiiiK t» lovpfs, tho' lott to li^ht* 

Ypt g^row to menn'rj' dortper ^ 
80 in us let not dSitnnm^ Itllirlit 

Tiint lore W€ ft?lt wh^n upurer. 

Oil E my not Hmt no tear skjill fnil^ 

Tbongli w(" part not fur crut% 
Oh ] aay not tlmt you tlo nut cnXl 

Tlint loTft, which ekiufrcs uevi^r' 
Tiam ffivi? ma now mie fund embratw, 

Such from tJiP lioart ire boprow—^ 
Aui\ k't mc 'neAtk tliy e^jtiUids trmcii 

Gnu sad f Long look of Borrow. 



AfEVTAL FETrBR.^Of the cauBM of dUeane, 
anxifily of mind is one of the most fi-eqoent and 
inifinrtant. When we walk the st roots of lar^^ceom- 
mi rinal towni^, we can scarc(4y fail to remark the 
hujTied gait anil care- worn fcatnres of the well -dressed 
pij-HScngers. Some young- meiij Sndeedt we majf gee, 
with countt'Tvancefiposgesaing natural t^beerfnlneisand 
culonr; but thes^ appear at ic&i rarely sui*vi?e the age 
of manhood. Cnvier closisa an doviuent de?criptiou 
of aiiinml ejiistence and change with the couclusion 
that *' life is in a a^tato of fcprco/' IVhat he would 
ur^e ie ii tnuraL CiTilbatiim ha^ ehanged our dm- 
racter of mind as T^ell as body. We live m a stata 
of tinnatiirai f^xcitement ; unnatural, hecatiso it ia 
part ml, irrpjijulRr, and exces,Hlve. Our muscles wasta 
fur »/v2i?t of action 1 our nervous system is worn out 
by €J"(?ffAs of action « 

AtiVEasTTY.— Though the world is condenaned fof 
too general 1y treating tho^e in adversity with dtsre- 
S[M3Ct, on a cfoser view it will appear that thia conduct 
i^ Tittle more than retaliation. For as no man (i^aya 
Alelbiadea) i^ ill even Espeak to us when wo are unfor- 
tunate, so must they hear in their turn to be despised 
by us, when ws are Intoxicated with our successes* 

Ridicule Thiachicliy arisoH from prhlt\a iftlfiih 

passion, and is but at beat a gNiss plfja^ure, too 
i rou^h an cnlertalnmeiit for those wba aiv b%l^y 
^polished and refinvd. 
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A CHAPTER ON IRISH BEGGARS. 

An Irish country beggar difien firom all others 
of his profession in the world. He seldom asks a 
favour, because he is always sure of what he con- 
oeivet to be hit right, un Tirtue of the vooatioa he 
has received : moreover, he gives generally what 
he considers value for whatever he receives in the 
way of alms — so that he is quits with his benefac- 
tors, and by no means under a compliment to them : 
not in the least ^ behouldin* to thim or their likee,'* 
as he sa^ himself. For some he has cures and 
charms tor the banishment of ^^ all the ills that 
flesh is heir to :** he is a walking medical opinion, 
and a travelling medicine-chest to boot. For others 
he is a living depository and testimony of family 
sayinffs and doings : he remembers such a person's 
grandfather, and how good he was to the poor, 
and how well he was liked by all the ladies, "^ the 
crathurs," in the county, and feared by all the 
" gintlemin, since he blew the three fbre-iin^ers off 
Square Johnston's left hand for only lookin* 
crooked at him the day of the great Bidlinascray 
fox-hunt ; an' sure its be that would have left him 
a-stiff on the sod, only in regard of a sisther of the 
Square's that he had an eye on, and was married to, 
morebetoken, that very day three weeks afther." — 
He remembers another's aunt, " and how she was 
the darlint an' the pride o' the three counties, 
an' how all the grand quality flocked about her ; 
an' how all the high-spirited an* high bom Jgintle- 
min were dyin* an* shootin' aich other for her j 
till one day she gave them all the slip, and got 
married to poor Masther Tom Lucai, when nobody 
at all thought he was makin' love to her, in regard 
o' the family bein* so down in the mouth of late ; 
but sure he was a very good husband for her ; 
wasn't he sightly an* portly? an' wasn't he come o' 
the best bloed in Meath ; an' sure if he was poor 
thin and down in the world, that was small blame 
to him, as it wasn't his fault, but his ould father's, 
that should be always lavishin' an' squandrin' till 
he didn't lave house nor home for himself or the 
childre." 

Our Irish beggar, too, has a droll conceit, a dry 
piece of humour, and a fimny saying for every one, 
when occasion demands : this is an indispensable 
article of his stock in trade, without which he 
could never think of taking to " walk the world," 
as the practice of mendicancy is called by its pro- 
fessors. He must be always well stored widi 
gossip and matrimonial speculations ; and, if he 
have any facility in ** cutting cards " and telling 
fortunes, so much the better. 

" Och I och 1 it's a quare world where nobody 
lives, and a quare world where the likes o' thim 
that's goin' now lives. God be wid the ould times, 
when full an' plinty was to be had 1" saida befl[gar 
of the class we have been describing, as he depo- 
sited his well-fllled wallets within the porch of the 
gate-lodge of Fara Castle. 

" God save all here, an' bess you, Mrs. Carey 1 
an' how is every inch o* the good man that owns 
you ?" he continued, as he advanced to the interior 
of the cottage, and deposited his bulky person on 
the first seat that presented itself. 

" Och! thin. Is this yerself, Rory?" said the 



wonum a ddres sed ^ why, k*s a gineration since 
we seen you ; we were beginnin' to think maybe 
the cowld o' last winther took you off; an' throth 
it's myself that had a dhrame consamen you, an' 
I was tellin' it to Phadrig, who surely thought you 
wor no more, and that we'd never lay our eyes 
ilgin on you. An' whin poor little Loff hard it, 
why you'd think she'd go into 'st^rk^s. Lug 
alaona," said the mother, crossing to the door — 
**' Lug alanna, come here — ^here's Uory M^^GufT!'* 

"Rory M'Gufri Rory M'Guffr exclaimed 
a fine little eirl, as she joyfully bounded in the 
direction of tne cottage firom a grass-plot where 
she had been playing with other children. 

Rory welcomed the child, and drew his long 
bony fingers over her hair, as he exclaimed — 
** Well, imagur, it's you that's making an ould man 
o' Rory ; an' who would have thought, a year ago, 
when I seen you last, you'd be the saunsT fine ffirl 
you are now I but we are all gettin' otud, that's 
It — that's it, ahagur." 

'* An' tell me, Mrs. Carey, asthore,** continued 
the loquacious Rory, ^' what news is there goin' at 
the big house ?" 

^^ Sorra much sthrange,** answered Mrs. Carey. 

*^ Tare-an-agers 1 none at all!" added Rory — 
"no visithers?" 

" Oh, yes I — ^why there's Mrs. ParmeU, from 
Dublin, as kind an' as good a hearted crathur as 
ever broke bread ; an' a fine, dashin', grand Frinch 
lady — I think it's Madam D'Lulley they call her ; 
but I'm a bad warrent at recollectin' Englifled 
names, an' sure all the people in Europe couldn't 
tache me to get my tongue round Frinch." 

" An* isn't there no ^ntlemin to keep thim 
company?" continued the mtjuisitorial beggar. 

** Oh I throth there is plmty — ones a-piece for 
thim at tXX events, an' one just to Bpiu*e that no one 
claims at present. Th ere's Masther Frank Nugent, 
the colhwgint, they say, is pullin' a sthring with 
the handsome widdy, Mrs. ParmelL Thej say^ 
too, that the English officer — Mr. Arvyle, I think 
thev call him — ^is very fond of her, but that it's 
little she thinks of him in regard of his been, rather 
a stupid crathur, an' never able to make a bright 
answer when he is spoken to ; besides, he dhrinks a 
power, an' now-a-days the ladies dpn't like thim 
that do. The times are althered from what they 
were : formerly, it was scarce a disgrace for a 
gentleman to be seen a little mulvatho^ before 
the ladies ; an* now it's thought the flpreatest dis- 
grace — that's a blessed altheradon anyhow.** 

" There you are perfectly right ; but isn't there 
any other gintlemin but tmm two ?" interrupted 
Rory, who preferred Mrs. Carey's information to 
her moral speculations at that moment. 

" Oh 1 yes — there's Mr. Daly, who, they say, is 
head an' ears in love wid the Frinch lady, an' she 
wid him; hot throth, Rory, it's myself don't 
believe one word of it ; because, ^ou see, the 
Frinch lady is a fine, dashin*, fashionable lady, 
an' the g^tleman is a delicate, heart-broken 
lookin' crathur. To see him wsJkin' along the 
roads or the fields.^e never rises his eyes firom 
the ground, barrin' it's to bid a body the time 
o' the day, which he always does, as if he wished 
well to all the world, which I'm sure the crathor 
dees. Sometimes too, when he's sthraraging by 
himself along Knockemknawley, he starts an' raves 
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in» as if he was a little cracked : other times he 
sits in that lone window over the hall, without a 
stir in him. Poor gintlemani I*m afTeared he 
is a little touched, or he would never go on wid 
such quare figaries, an* plinty o* company in the 
hosse to amuse him. Thej say — Qod betune us 
an' all harm ! — that he knows more than he ought 
aboot the Made art, an' Mm kind o* thmgs. ^n* 
maybe that*s what makee him look so poor an* 
dawney ; but I don't believe it. An* I'm sure, if 
I the Frinch lady takes a turn up an' down the lawn 
I wid him now an* again, it's only; to sthrive to 
I comfort the crathur, an' there's nothing farther 
I atune them." 

*'Ah! but Mrs. Carey,*' said the invincible 
Rory, " you are sayin* nothin* about your own 
Udies : is there no batchelors at all at all for thim ?** 

** Why, thin, I believe not, Rory, for I hear the 
masther says he wont hear of any proposals for the 
Misses Armstrongs till they come home from 
London afther next winther ; an* I don't know, 
ahagur, if there*s a preference for any one in par- 
ticular yet.** 

** Hem I hem ! — ^that*s a blue look out for some 
that I know I** ejaculated Rory. 

In this manner did the mendicant persevere in 
his inquiries, till he had obtained all the informa. 
tion necessary for the part he was to play at the 
** big house.*' 

" An* now, Mrs. Carey, agrah," said the arch 
rogue, " I'll just lave thim thraps o' mine in the 
comer, while I step up to the castle yondher, for 
maybe the Lord might put it in some o' their 
hearts to offer me an ould coat or hat ; for this 
thing I've on me is in tathers this ages ; an' only 
for the fashion o' the thing, I might be widdout a 
hat; for you see the never a top was in this 
caubeen this three months to keep my poor ould 
gray head from the wind an* weather." 

Having finished his address to Mrs. Carev, he 
took his departure for Fara Castle to seek an inter- 
v\ew with the Misses Armstrong, and strutted 
along with nerfect ease und good humour, and 
with none or the heart flutterings and palpitations 
that have been felt by many gay an' handsome 
young wooers who have since trodden or rolled 
along the same jmth to seek an audience with the 
young belles, without a chance of being half as 
cordially welcome as poor Rory. 

" Dear Eliza ! dear JSliza I would you believe it ? 
eouldyou imagine it ? — here is Rory M^Guff coming 
up the avenue 1" exclaimed Olivia Armstrong, as 
she caught a glimse of ^the mendicant throu^ the 

rnings between some of the tall sycamores that 
ded the avenue leading to the castle, while she 
was reclining on a rich sofa placed within an oriel 
window that projected from the south side of the 
elegant drawing-room. 

'• Dear me I" drawled the lady spoken to, " we 
shall now have all our fortunes tolc^ and husbands 
ffiven, without further trouble. Oliria, call 
Madame D'Lull^ and Mrs. Parmell. Let him 
begin with the widows, and leave the reversion to 
ns. Papa says we are too young to think of such 
thii^ yet, and that we must please him in our 
chcHce ; though, for my part, I would ruiher 
please myself." 

Olivia rose from her seat, and opened the door 
of an acyoining ante-room^ for tne purpose of 



announcing t j Mrs. Parmell the arrival of R ory 
M^Quff. Mrs. Parrnell was seated on a sofa beside 
Mr. Frank Nugent, who, in the sweetest tone 
imaginable, was reading for his supposed *^ ladye 
love " Bums's *'*' Highland Mary" — his arm, at the 
same time, gently encircling the widow's slender 
waist ; her nead was inclined forward, and her 
heavy, thick, and dark eye-brows, which were the 
only futures of her face that could not be con. 
sidered pretty, concealed the expression of her 
dark and animated eyes ; her cheeks were mantled 
with a deep blush, which afforded the information 
denied by her eyes, as Olivia, with an ill-suppressed 
titter, informed her of the mendicant's arrival. 
The widow now left the student to his books, and 
followed Olivia to the hall, where Rory was 
already busily engag^ unfolding the mysteries of 
futurity to those who had assembled round him. 

The rogue baring, in as vague a manner as pos- 
sible, disposed of those cases upon which he had 
but sliffht previous information, turned to those of 
whom he tiad heard at the lodge. The first of 
those who arrested his attention was Mrs. Parrnell. 
He knew her from the description he had 
received, and immediately addressed her — 

" Your sarrint, Mrs. Parmell ! — poor Rory 
they call me. Maybe you would be so good as to 
ax the young ladies to ordher me a gram o' male, 
for, in throth the times is hard, an' its not aisy 
for a poor ould crathur like me to sthruggle out 
life this away. 

Softened by this discourse, the widow promised 
to comply with his request, and handed him some 
silver, which the poor fellow received with a wild 
expression and heartfelt gratitude. 

" May it be afore your sowl in glory at the last 
day, an' may he that you know make you happy in 
this world : an' I'll be bound that he will, for sure 
he's come o' the best stock in the counthry ; an' 
though he's a thrifle younger than you, that's 
naither here nor there, one way or the other ; 
he's sure to be said an' laid by you, an' thin there's 
no danger o' him goin' wrong." 

*^ Wnom do you mean ?" exclaimed the widow, 
with an arch roll of the animated eye — " what do 
you talk about ?" 

" Who do I mane, your ladyship ! — ^why, now, 
jist let me look on the palm o' your pretty little 
hand, an' I'll tell you all about it — that's if you 
have no objection to the company hearin ?" 

"None whatever" answered Uie ladjr; "for I 
am still in a state oi happy ignorance of what you 
speak." 

We are not to suppose the lady to be in 
that state of complete blissful ignorance of the 
subject alluded to by Rory which she professed ; 
but we may mention, as accounting for the 
sliffht deviation from strict truth, and as a trait 
in her character, that, like some of her sex, she 
had no objection to be mistaken for an object of 
general admiration; therefore, she had, on the 
present occasion, no dislike to the other ladies 
receiving an intimation of how high she stood in 
the estimation of Mr. Frank Nugpent ; moreover, 
she really had a penchant for him that was not 
shared with any other person, and with him only 
was she seen to walk and amuse herself during her 
stay at Fara Castle. From a delicate regard she 
entertained for the feelings of all other gentlemt n, 
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bhe would not " give her arm to any one, because," 
to use her own expression, " she knew how ill- 
natured and remarking the world was, and she 
could never be seen paying the smallest attention 
to any gentleman, but the same ill-natured world 
immediatfcly circulated the report of that same 
gentleman's being in love with her ; still she had 
not any objection to being admired by all, as she 
was sure she was at a respectful distance." 

She extended her hand, the palm of which 
Rory scrutinised for some moments. 

" The never from me but I knew I was right, 
for sure there it is as plain as a prent book. The 
collaygint is yours, an' a remarkable husband he'll 
make — barn that he will be a little out o' humour 
now an' thin, as all book larn'd people are ; but 
sure your ladyship has such takin' ways that, if he's 
the ouldboy himself, you'll mana<^e him." 

The pretty widow walked off with an affected 
air of displeasure, though any person possessing 
the least skill in phisiognomy could perceive the 
real state of her feelings to be anything but 
unpleasant. 

Alas 1 poor Mrs. Parrnell, how often have you 
diverted us with your blundering on sage maxims, 
making even the ^ isdom of the wise of old seem 
ridiculous while proceeding from your lips — as we 
reflected that your life was the antithesis of your 
wise sayings! H«w often have we heard you 
condemning the fi»lly of young persons who 
entered into the state matrimonial without making 
the necessary reflections on that most necessary of 
all ingredients of matrimonial happiness — ** a set- 
tlement 1" Rash, indeed, is such a proceeding in 
young or old, as the world, or rather society, is at 
present constituted; but poor Mrs. Parrnell, in 
the autumnal age of forty, entered into wedlock 
the second time on her own account, without giving 
a thought to the " settlement" I This only proves 
to us that it is often much easier to preaco than 
to practise on those affairs in which the heart and 
feeling^ are involved. 

During the beggar's dialogue with Mrs. Parrnell, 
the English officer paid the strictest attention to 
every word that fell from both, and could now 
scarcely conceal his disappointment and anger at 
finding that a miserable book-worm should be 
preferred to a showy, dashing-looking fellow like 
him, who had made innumerable conquests in his 
time — if not really, at least in fancy ; for he was 
one of those whom Pope describes : 

" In fact, "tit tme, they could not any nymph penuade. 
But still in fkncy ranqulshed every maid." 

To conceal his emotion, and to shew that he stood 
high in the opinion of some ladies, he commenced 
an almost unintelligible gabble to those standing 
near him about *^the 'andsome Misses 'Amilton 
of -Haughnacloy, with whom he spent a fortnight 
lately on a party of pleasure at HachiU /^island." 

He was here interrupted by the entrance of a 
lady who had not before made her appearance — 
Madame D'LuU^, who, we must inform our readers, 
though recognised under a French cognomen, 
was a country woman of our own : she had at a very 
early age married a French officer, who soon left 
her a young widow : she still preserved all her 
pristine freshnesss and beauty of person, that had 
attracted crowds of admirers round her in earlier 
years : her mind was of the first order ; naturally 



possessed of the keener and most exquisite per* 
ception of the beautiful in nature and art, it was 
improved by constant reading, close study, and 
accurate observation : her Mice — that unerring 
index of the mind, according to Lavater — was cer- 
tainly expressive of a high degree of mental cul- 
ture, as well as purity of soul and benevolence of 
heart : her forehead was ample and well deve- 
loped, affording an excellent study for a phrenolo- 
gist : her eye-brows* most exquisitely turned u'ches 
crowning eyes that might, in the words of our 
national poet, be said to be *"*" splendid beacons only 
to light to heaven :" her nose might be the model 
of the Grecian idea of beauty in that feature ; and 
lips, lovely in themselves, concealed rows of the most 
beautiful and regularly-set teeth : — such was the 
external confirmation of the " dome of thought." 
Her figure corresponded with it — commanding, yet 
graceful and symmetrical, though verging towards 
what is called " en bon point,*' 

The hall of Fara Castle presented a grotesque 
and animated scene as the Madame entered. The 
living tableaux seemed to harmonise well with the 
character of the chamber, and miffht naturally 
lead a retrospective mind back a lew centuries, 
when mummers and revellers were no uncommon 
spectacle in that very apartment. The subdued 
light that beamed through the deeply recessed 
gothic windows ; the sombre hue of the old oak raf- 
ters, covered at their intersections with ornamented 
bosses in faded gilding ; the antique family por- 
traits, in which could be recognised liknesses of the 
present worthy representatives of those who have 
long since taken their departure for " that bourn 
whence no traveller returns;" the group assem- 
bled — formed altogether a very pleasing ^*'t<mt 
ensemble^'' which, if seen by Collier or M^Manus, 
and transferred afterwards by either to canvas, 
would surely attract the attention of the Irish Art 
Union at the next exhibition of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy. 

We are forgetting our friend Rory, or are raUier 
giving him resting time — so had better draw him 
closer to the foot-lights, while he unfolds the 
decrees of destiny in the regard of Madame 
D'LuU^, with whose appearance she was struck. 

^^ Blessin's on your sweet countenance. Madam P 
commenced the mendicant, " an' may God reward 
you both here and hereafiher fur all your good- 
ness, which is great. An' maybe your ladyship 
might ordher me a handful! o* praties towards 
keepin' off the hunger." 

" Indeed I shall, Rory," answered the good- 
humoured lady, '' and here is something else for 
you," handing some coin, the amount of which 
first caused the beggar to stare vacantly, and then 
g^ve a wild laugh of joy, as he exclaimed — 

" May the Lord reward your ladyship*s kindness, 
an* repay you wid glory, for purvidin me wid what 
will get kitchen for my hit the year round ; an'," 
added he, " it's you that 'ill have the blessin's an* 
the riches in this world ; it's not to me alone Tou 
are kind, but to the poor gintleman that you often 
console with hope an' good advice ; au' sure it's 
himself that feels grateful and fond of you for it, 
though to be sure there's nothin' more at prisint, 
but who knows ? — " 

" No more, Rory," interrupted the lady ; " if 
it only depends at present on a *wbo knows,' ve 
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will go no further : some other time you can tell 
me more.** 

In this manner he continued to lay contributions 
on all, (which, indeed, were paid with right good 
will,) availing himself to the fullest extent of the 
information obtained at the gate-lodge and else- 
where. As soon as he had completed his business, 
he bade a good bye to those he had been enter- 
tainintf for two hours in the manner we have 
described, and left for the cottage, where, after a 
s/umahus of another half hour, he arranged his 
" grains o' male *' and *' handfulls o' praties '* in 
his wallet, and giving a parting orison to " Mrs. 
Carey, her good man, and Lug,'* took his depar- 
ture to resume his old occupation of ^^ walking 
the world." 

It is our duty to observe touching the " grains of 
meal and handful! of potatoes," that grain and 
handful!, in the mouth of an Irish beggar, have not 
their usual signification ; in fact, they are a species 
of hyperbolical traffic, the extent of the meaning 
of which is quite undefined — ^for some pounds of 
meal and hundreds of potatoes would be recognised 
bj the Irish mendicant as grains and handfulls. 

Bory M^ Guff was an old stager — one who had 
served three or four apprenticeships to the trade ; 
and if proficiency was not to be found there, where 
could you expect it ? We have, however, met 
what might be considered a seedling of the craft, 
and a lovely flower he promised to spring up. 
We bad but one opportunity of testing his abilities, 
and we regret that we can never hope for another. 
We will g^ve the contents of our interview ; it is 
short, but sweet. Walking one evening in the 
country with a friend, we were asked by an urchin 
for a halfpenny to " buy bread.** Thinking the 
demand a modest one, we told the boy, while 
handing him the amount requested, our conviction 
that a hal^enny would purchase but little of that 
conunodity. He replied, with, the greatest readi- 
ne3s— " Throth, yer honour's right ; but a penny 
would i" The tact deserved double the amount 

Another we have met, but he was an old hand — 
still, an original. He either had exhausted all the 
usual claims and manners of preferring them ; or 
he disdained to follow the beaten track. What do 
yon think, reader, of being solicited for an alms 
** towards a shave " ? It has been our lot to have 
been so amused once. A sturdy mendicant, who 
seemed to have reserved his beard " in petto " for 
a leaat a month, interrupted us in our meditations 
one fine summer's evening, while strolling in the 
country, with his request of " a ha'penny towards 
a shave *' ! — at the same time projecting his nether 
chin to shew that his claims were not fictitious. 
Mind, he did not ask for the price of the whole 
operation — it was only a contribution towards it ; 
and, we suppose, if all the half-pence that have 
been given tne fellow for that purpose were col- 
lected, they would pay for the shaving of half the 
chins in Munster, at the usual rate per chin. 

We have now done with rural mendicants, and 
shall select one specimen from the city ; and as 
erery art and profession has a degree of refinement 
when practised in the capital, begging must come 
in for its share of improvement. 

A man itas once pointed out to us in the streets 
of Dublin who, it was said, "fared sumptuously 
every day,** and drank wine every night — all the 



profits of the trade of begging, which he practised 
in the mo&t ingenious manner. This person, it 
seemed, possessed a tolerably good address, and 
rather what is called a** shabby genteel appear- 
ance :" in fact, he never failed, when he received 
a rebuff, to hurl a scowl of unutterable contempt 
at the demurring party, and remind him (or her) 
that he was a gentleman, though reduced. He 
was tall in person, walked very erect, as if he 
possessed sell esteem and firmness largely deve- 
loped in his cranium : that temple of his intellect 
was covered with a high crowned hat, quite shorn 
of anything like wool, and here and there on a 
sunny day reflected the rays of the source of light 
and heat in various directions ; his chin was always 
buried in vast folds of an enormous neck kerchief; 
a long brown frock-coat, and short black trousers, 
just joining the tops of his half Wellingtons, com- 
pleted the external ornaments of this phiUsopher, 
for such he professed himself. When we saw him 
first, he was in the height of his career ; since that 
time he has declined, and from causes which we 
will immediately mention. 

We must inform our readers, that, before Father 
Mathew's time, there were in this city seven hun- 
dred public-houses, the uses of which are well 
known. The reduced gentleman wisely calculated 
that he could visit one hundred of these places on 
a day, and so make a circuit of the entire in a 
week ; and that by appearing only once a week at 
any particular house, he could not be considered 
troublesome, or wear out his acquuntance. He 
sometimes varied his movements, so as to appear 
but once a fortnight at a given place, and thus 
prevented unkind folk setting him down as a con- 
firmed mendicant. His calculations were, that, 
on an average, he received a penny at least in each 
house, (for an Irishman, softened with "the na- 
tive," could not turn a deaf ear to gentility in 
distress;) his daily income thus nearly always 
equalled, and sometimes exceeded, the pay of a 
military captain. Another point of tact with him 
was, that he occasionally ordered his own "drink** 
firom one of the establishments that were most 
productive to him, in order to secure the interest 
of the proprietor. 

Father Mathew's reformation, however, opened 
the eyes of the distressed gentleman's friends : 
they forsook their former haunts and " Othello's 
occupation" was gone ! How he now subsists we 
know not ; we only suspect he does not fare so well 
as formerly. When we last heard of him, he had 
opened a subscription list for the - relief of a 
" reduced gentleman,'* in which he had many very 
respectable names, to some of which were attached 
very respectable sums. We would say, in justice 
to ^lim, that to many of the names he appended 
double the amount actually given — perhaps w<th a 
view of showing his gratitude, by giving an in- 
creased appearance to the liberality of his bene - 
factors, or more probable still, that others might, 
be tempted to come up to the supposed benevolence 
of their predecessors in the list. 

M. 



Belief. — To believe without exammation is no 
belief in reality, but merely an assent that such and 
such things are believed by others, and is, in fact, 
only believing that we believe. 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESS 
AND PRINTING. 

IN THB GEOftOIAN, A GBOUPB OF THE SOUTH 8BA 
ISLANDS. 

The " giant arm of the Presa" has rendered to 
roan the most incalculable benefits. Its results are 
so obvious; so appreciated by all, that to enter into 
detail would be perfectfy unnecessary. But to take 
a single glance of the happy results : review the days 
ante^ent to, and contrast them with those suc- 
ceeding Guttenburg of Mentz.* 

Mark what a mighty diange has been wrought in 
the amelioration of mankind— the world in general, 
but a mi^or part of Europe in particular. For 
example : observe the great revolution that has taken 
place in seience— through its medium, elevating the 
mind to a degree that it can, in part, fSObom the 
▼astness of the universe, and learn something of the 
harmony of Infinite wisdom— the earth no longer 
considered fixed and immoveable, the sole object of 
creative eare— the sun, planets, and stars, no longer 
deemed alone subservient to, or as mere attendants 
upon the earth ; but resolving the former as mighty 
habitable spheres, and the latter as forming an 
msignificant integral part of the vastnees of the urn- 
verse 1 We conceive that we have not over-rated its 
merits, or over-appreciated Its results in its applica- 
tion as an advancer of sdenoe — no : interchange of 
ideas is the sonl of sdenoe ; and who can say, that 
the Press is not that eonoomitant medium ? 

To every person sincerely interested in the welfare 
of his brethren of mankind, the establishment of the 
Press in a foreign and idolatrous land, must be hailed 
as an event, second only in importance to the intro- 
ductton of Christianity : sinoc it ameliorates their 
temporal, advances their spiritual, and leads to their 
eternal welfare. With this view we subjoin an 
account of the establishment of the Press in Elmeo, 
an bland in the gronpe of the Georgian (South Sea) 
islands, as recorded in a work of deep interest.! 

"In a short tUne after our arrival at Afareaitu," 
(a village, or native settlenent on the east coast of 
the island of Eimeo,) '* the people besan to erect the 
printing office, and the frame of our dwelling. 
Acc(M^£ng to the directions of the king, and the 
arrangements amon^ themselves, the work was divi- 
ded between several parties. The pecmle of Afa- 
reaitu erected the prmting office ; and those of 
Maatea, a neighbouring district, my dwelling. The 
king wrote a letter to the chief of the district, 
hastening himtn the undertaking, and in a few weeks 
came over himselfin order to encoarage and stimu- 
late the parties engaged in the work. 

** Within three months after our arrival at Afa- 
' taitu, every thing was in readinesd, and on the lOth 
June, 1817, the (operations prepi^Mtory to printing 
were commenced. 

**Pomare," (the king of this and the adjacent 
islands*) "who was exceedingly delighted when he 

* That OQttenbnrg, of Mentz, was the first who used moTe* 
able cast types in ^e printing of books, is allowed by competent 
judges. 

t Ellis's Polynesian Researches. 



heard of iu arrival, and had fiimished every ss8is^ 
ance in his power, both in the erection of the building 
and the removal of the press, types, Ibc., from Pspe- 
toai, where they had t>een landed, was not less 
anxious to see it actually at work. He had for this 
purpose visited Afareaitu, and, on his return to the 
other side of the island, reauestod that he might bs 
sent for whenever we should begin. A letter having 
been forwarded to inform him that we were nearly 
ready, he hastened to our settlement, and, in 
the afternoon of the day appointed, came to the 
prJntiiM^ office, aooompanied by a few favourite chiefs, 
and followed by a large conoourse of people. 

" Soon after his arrival I took the composing-stick 
in my hand, and observing Pomare looking with 
curioiM delight at the new and shining types, I asksd 
him if he would like to put together the first A, B, or 
alphabet. His oeantenanot was lifted up wkh 
evident satisfaetion, as he answered in the affirraa. 
tive. I then placed the composing-stick in his hand: 
he took the capital letters, one by one, out of their 
respective compartments, and, fixing them, concluded 
the alphi^t. He put together the smidl letters in 
the same manner, and a few monosyllables composing 
the first page of the small spelling-book were afte-- 
wards addeid. He was delighted when he] saw the 
first pace complete, and appeared derirous of having 
it stmdi off at once ; bnt when informed that it 
would not be printed tUl as many were conqf»osed ss 
would fill a sheet he requested that be might be sent 
for whenever it was ready. He visited ns duly until 
the 30th, when, having received intimation that it 
was ready for press, he came, attended by only two 
of his favourite chiefb. They were, however, fol- 
lowed hy a numerous train of his attendants, &c, 
who had, by some means, heard that the work was 
about to commence. Crowds of natives were already 
collected round the door, but they made way for him; 
and, after he and his two companions had been 
admitted, the door was closed, and the small window 
next the sea darkened, as he did not like to be over- 
looked by the people outside. The king examined, 
with great minuteness and pleasure, the form as it 
lay on the press, and prepared to tr^ to take oif the 
first sheet ever printed in his dominions. Having 
been told how it was to be done, he jocoselv chdr^ 
his companions not to look very particularly at hun, 
and not to laugh if he should not do it ri^ht. I pat 
the printer's ink-ball into his hand, and directed him 
to strike it two or three tines upon the face of the 
letters ; this he did, and then placing a sheet of 
clean paper upon the parchment, I covered it down 
and tummg it under the press, directed the king to 
pull the handle. He did so, and when the paper was 
removed firom beneath the press, and the covering 
lifted up, the chiefis and attendants rushed towards it, 
to see what effect the king's pressure had prodoced. 
When they beheld the letters black, and large and 
small defined, there was one simultaneous expressiea 
of wonder and deHg^t. 

*' The king took up the sheet, and, having looked 
first at the paper and then at the types with atte«itive 
admiration, handed it to one of* his ehiefs, and ex- 
pressed a wish to take another. He printed two 
more, and, while he was so engaeed, the first sheet 
was shewn to the crowd about, who, when theysaw 
it, raised one shout of astonishment and joy. When 
the king had printed three or four sheets, he examined 
the press, in all its parts, with great attention. On 
being asked what he thought of it, he said it was rerr 
surprisinr, but he had supposed, notwithstanding all 
the descriptions which had been given of its opoa- 
tions, that the paper was laid down and the letters 
by some means pressed upon it, instead of the psfsr 
beine pressed upon the types. 

" He remained attentively watching the press, and 
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admiring the fkcUity with which, by its mechanism, 
so many pages were prioted at one time, nntil it was 
near sunset, when lie left us, taking with him the 
sheets he had printed to his encampment on the op- 
posite side of the bay. 

** When the benefits which the Tahitians have already 
derived from education and the circulation of books 
are considered, with the increasing advanti^^ it is 
presumed future generations will deriye from the 
establishment of the press, we cannot but view the 
introduction of printing as an auspicious event. 

*• The 30th of June, 1817, was, on this account, an 
important day in the annals of Tahiti ;* and there is 
not an act of Pomare's Ufe—^xc^ting his abolition 
ofidolatrv, his demeney after the batue of Bunalna, 
aad his devotedness in visiting every district of the 
islsnd, inducing the chiefii and people to embrace 
Okri«Uanity — ml will be remembered with more 
grateful feding than the circumstance of his printing 
Uie first page of the first book published in the South 
Sealslancb. 

**The curiosity awakened in the inhabitants of 
Afveaitu by the establishment of the press, was not 
soon satisfied; day after day Pomare visited the 
printing ofiioe|: the cfaiefis applied to be admitted inside, 
while tne people throng^ the veindows and doors, 
and every crevice throu^ which they could press, 
often invohmtarily, exclaiming — * Beri-ta^nie ! fenua 
paan* — Oh 1 Britain! Und of skill or knowledge I 
The press soon became a matter of universal conver- 
sation ; and the fadlitv vrith which books could be 
moltipKed filled the minds of the people in general 
with wonderftd delight. Multitudes arrived from 
every district of Ein^, and even from other islands, 
to procure books, and to see this astonishing machine. 
The exdiement manifested frequently resembled that 
with whi(^ the people of England would hasten to 
witness for the first thne the ascent of a balloon or 
the movement of a steam carriage." 

The great benefits which have resulted since the 
establishment of the pre^ in those islands, recent 
intelligence abundantly testify to. Through its me- 
dium, like the dew of heaven, Christfuiity has 
descended upon the spiritually " desert and solitary 
place,'* and caused them to '* rejoice, and blossom 
like the rose T* 

S. N. A. 

* Tahiti if a considerable ialand, lying to the east of Eimeo, 
and the chief of the Oeorglaa and Society Archipelago. 



Ehoush Minbks The total number of persons 

employed in and about the Cornish and Devon mines 
is estimated at 30,000. The adult miner earns at 
preiettt from 40s. to 65s. per month by his own 
labour; and if he has both sons and daughters em- 
ployed about the mine, may take from the mine, on 
their aeoonnt and his own, £8 or XIO in the same 
period. The disease to wbich the lead miners are 
rabject is dironic asthma, generally terminating in 
pulmonary consumption. No females are ever em- 
ployed under ground in the Cornish mines, or in any 
Dftbe metaUuerous mines of England — that stigma 
hvnng been confined to ooal mines. 

Lira ARB Laboub. — A seamstress, it appears, is 
lid l|d. fbr making a saBors shirt. Bv worldng 
^ery hard, aad ** finidiogher own needles,' she may 
tbos earn 4^ a day. The priee of the chei^iest 
*mrteni knif she can buy is 5Jh1 A loaf of bread is 
nearer thaa her whole day's work. When the labour 
<>f life ia so severe, who can wonder that the poor 
MTerers should be often reckless hi leaving it? — 



Babylon.— Isaiah, xiii, 21. " Wild boasts of the 
desert shall lie there." — In my visit to Birs Nimrood. 
while passing rapidly over the last tracks of the ruin- 
spread ground at some little distance from the outer 
bank or its qtiadrang^ar boundary, my party sud- 
denly halted, having descried several dark, 
objects moving along the summit of its hill, which 
thev oonstru^ into dismounted Arabs on the 
look-out, while their armed brethren must be lying 
conoealed under the southren brow of the mound. 
Thinking this very probable I took my glass to 
examine, and soon distinguished that the cause of 
our alarm were two or three majestic lions, taking 
the air upon the heights of the pvramid. Perhaps 
I never had l>eheld so sublime a picture to the mind, 
as well as to the eye These were a species of enemy 
wliioh my party were accustomed to dread without 
any panic fear ; and while we continued to advance, 
though slowly, the hallooing of the people made the 
noble beasts efradually change their position, till, in 
the course of twenty minutes, they totally disap- 
peared. We then rode close up to the ruins ; and I 
nad once more the gratification of ascending the 
awful sides of the tower of Babel. In my prog^ress 
I stopped several times to look at the broad prints of 
the reet of the lions, left plainly in the clayey soil ; 
and by the trade I saw if we had chosen to rouse such 
royal game, we need not go far to find their lair. 
But, while thus actually contemplating these savage 
tenants, wandering amidst the towers of Babylon, 
and bedding themselves within the deep cavities of 
her onoe magnifioent temple, I could not help reflect- 
ing on how udthfully the various prophecies had been 
fulfilled, which relate in the Scriptures to the utter 
fiall of Babylon, and abandonment of the place ; 
veryfying in fact the very words of Isaiah. — tSirJR, 
JT. Porter. 

Pftcaibn's Island A recent letter gives a 

brief aocount of a late visit to this island by H.M. 
frigate Cura9oa. Most of the officers were enabled 
to land, and were received bv its interesting inhabi- 
tants with that welcome which they are ever so ready 
to afford to those who have the opportunity of visit- 
ing them ; indeed, the arrival of the Cura9oa was 
most opportune, for thev had been labouring under 
a severe epidemic, which the kind exertions of the 
surgeon, together with a supply of medicines pre- 
sented to them by Captain Jones, tended much to 
alleviate. On the second day thev were presented with 
the stores sent them by her Majesty s government, 
consisting of a supply of arms and ammunition, 
spades, iron kettles, &c., receiving, at the same time^ 
an address from Captain Jones, in arhich, after giving 
them all the credit due for their hitherto exemi^ary 
conduct, he admonishes them to continiie n ithe same 
ouiet and peaceable way, as any deviatibn would with, 
araw firom them the support of her Mijesty's govern- 
ment. They have increased in number to 1 14 ; the 
oldest person on the island being tlie wife of Chrisiiaii, 
the ddef of the mutineers, and one of those Ot^ei- 
tians, who sailed in the Bounty from Otaheite to Pit- 
cairn's Island ; she perfectly recollects the landing of 
Captain Cook at Otah^te. 

Dublin Hack-cabs There are 1500 cars at 

least in Dublin. It would take £75 to give eadi 
a shillng per day ; the charge will be, at least, ten 
shillings ir engaged by the day ; this would be, each 
day, ^50; each week, £5,250; yearly, £^3,000. 

Explosions in Coal-pits No less than 1500 

Uvea have been sacrificed in or about the oolleries of 
the Tyne and Wear, hi a little more than the last 40 
years, and the greater^portion of these have been lost 
oy explosions of inflanmiable gases. 
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THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

Tho actual close of the year is a soaaon which 
usually brings with it some peculiar thoughts. Ajid 
though there is nothing in nature itself especially to 
mark one moment as an end, and another as a begin- 
nh«g, yet, in consequence of the divisions of time 
whrch we most necessarily adopt, we feel as if a kind 
of change in our position had occurred— as if a curtain 
were then in some degree, dropped upon the pa,st, and 
another raised from the future. A talent, which we 
were using as our own, seems to have slipped from 
our grasp ; and then, if at any time, we are most 
forcibly impressed with the fact that ** we bring our 
years to an end as it were a tale that is told." 

It is common to hear the observation, that time 
flies faster than ever ; but few persons probably are 
aware, that, as regards their own sensations, this is, 
generally speaking, sure to be the case. The year is 
reaUy felt to be shorter by the man than by the boy, 
and by the old than by those of middle age ; for we 
judge of almost every thing by comparison. Thus, 
long and short are words of relative meaning merely, 
and may to different individuals, as they adopt diffe- 
rent standards, convey very different ideas. All our 
notions of time, which is like the flowing of an endless 
flood, must of necessity be relative ; and the standard 
which each one naturally assumes is his own past life. 
Now to the child of ten years, one year is one-tenth 
portion of his whole exbtence, and appears a con- 
siderable space ; to the youth of twenty, one year 
but one-twentieth of bis life, and therefore seems 
diminished to one half; and to the aged man of 
four -score, one year is only one-eightieth part, and 
the impression it makes upon the mind is propor- 
tionably lessened. Similarly every one must have 
felt that the first day or week of a journey or illness 
seems much longer than succeeding equal intervals. 
It is because we unconsciously adopt these, as, for 
the time, a standard of computation. The first day 
of trouble is measured only by the weariness and woe 
it brings upon us ; it is as yet the whole duration of 
our sorrow : when a second day has passed, that day 
is but the half; it has therefore seemed to glide away 
.more rapidly. And hence the wheel of human life is 
set, as it were, in motion on a declivity : turning 
* with comparative slowness at first, at every revolu- 
tion it runs with accelerated velocity, till it has 
accomplished fully its downward course ; its latest is 
its most ropid motion. 

But time is not merely a flood of increasing rapi- 
dity ; it sweeps off, in its current, many ancient land* 
marks. No man who reads these lines is on the close 
of the year in the same condition in which he was 
at its beginning. Some tongue that then welcomed 
him is mute ; some hand that then clasped his in 
the warmth of friendship is motionless in the grave. 
Perhaps the loss of substance has come upon him ; 
some cherished possession has been wrested from his 
grasp ; and as he is an older, so he is also a sadder 



man. Many, ^;ain, are ending the year more pros- 
perously than they began it ; tho flow of time, as of 
the Nile, has brought with it fertility and increase ; 
their comforta are more numerous, their wealth is 
more abundant, their hopes more extensive. But, be 
this as it may, a change of some kind has passed on 
all— on some for good, on others for ill. nothing has 
been stationary ; and the vicissitudes of things oueht 
to have taught us the important lesFon, that •* here 
have we no continuing city," and havo instructed us 
seriously to " seek one to come." 

The great lesson we should learn from the lapse of 
years is, the imperative necessity of " redeeming the 
time." If it runs so very swiftly— if no hand can sUy 
its march, no wisdom allure it back again— how 
jealous ought we to be that we improve it I No 
minute should be permitted to pass to waste. If we 
were to make a calculation of the periods apportioned 
during the year to different employments, perhaps 
the most thoughtless would be startled at the vast 
disproportion he would find betwixt that devoted to 
the world and that consecrated to God. 

Perhaps the sum of the hours spent in sle^ and 
meals mount up to severri months ; the aggregate of 
those given to pleasure might be an equal mass : 
while the minutes set apart for holy things, if added 
9II together, would make only a few days. Let the 
sluggard reckon, and he will find that if he Ues in bed 
but one hour a-day longer than his more industrious 
neighbour he has within the year, wasted upwards of 
an enHre fortnight. Let him who thinks nothing of 
the little fragments of time, consider, that if he 
to throws away one half-hour in the day, he has at 
the year's end frittered down above an erUire week. 
Let him then ask himself, if he were lying, as he may 
lie, upon his deathbed, his peace not yet made with 
God, how many worlds he would gladly give for the 
sum of the fragments of one year which he has now 

so heedlessly destroyed? 

J. A. 



AN8WEB8 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•« « « ».•• No; DO — the "Scrap" U neither** mislaid or lost.' 

but in •* good keeping." It would have adorned our 
pa^cs this week, had we not been so** taken" with your 
last coramunicatiou as to asKlgn it a priori^-. 

M 9, N. A."— The papers kindly offered will be most accept- 
able. 

. B •• We regret your favonr came too late for tesertioo in 

our present number; we hope to render it justit-e next 
week. 

" D. H."— Received: we will awaSt the arrival of thecondwMon. 

a T. 8. M."— Your request shall be couiplied with, probably ia 
our next. 

•* M. A." Borrlsakan'. — Our agent in your town will furnish 
you with the numbers you require. 

"Mary." "Ionb," "T. W. C ." "E. W." "J. C" "G. HV 
"P.J. K.." "E. A. K." "R. 8. CV "Ida," " E. C. 
shall meet attention in due course. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETIES. 

We have not as jet^ as far as we are aware, had 

Topographical Societies estahlished in the several 

counties of Ireland. Not so in England ; and 

why so there more than here ? We will give one 

of many instances. An association, denominated 

" The Wiltshire Topographical Society," has heen 

not long since formed, for publishing historical, 

topographical, and archseological accounts of those 

places and objects in the county of Wilts, and the 

adjacent districts, which have been hitherto unde- 

scribed. Such a plan of publishing a history of 

Wilts, (which laborious and expensive task, the 

prospectus naively observes, it is not likely that 

any person will singly undertake,) was projected, 

8ome years since, by the celebrated antiquarian. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who recommended the 

formation of a society for the purpose. In the 

present instance, the plan of the Camden Society 

is generally to be followed ; with the addition of 

a library of topographical and antiquarian works 

(where8uchexist)relating to the country, as well 

as a museum of geological, naturo-historical, and 

archsological specimens, &c. Several gentlemen, 

members of the provisional committee, immediately 

undertook to produce papers on districts of the 

county : as Mr. G. P. Scrope — ^history of Castle 

Combe ; Mr. Britton — of Chippenham and North 

Damerham hundreds; Mr. Brayley — of Brad. 

»rd, &c. The clergy were called on to contribute ; 

id the Bishop of Salisbury accepted the office of 

hairman of the committee. We need scarcely 

id our best wishes for its prosperity ; as its success 

ould, doubtless, lead to the organisation of similar 

ieties elsewhere : experience having long since 

oved that county history is too costly and hazar- 

for individual enterprise ; besides being only 

ipatible with a whole life-time of devotional 

Itdostry. 

It may, indeed, be thought by some, that the 
Ordnance Survey of Ireland will render such 
xertioos superfluous ; but let such persons con- 
Mler that five years have now elapsed since the 
nt volume appeared, and that we hear nothing of 
secend. That publication is, indeed, most 



valuable, as the means of preserving authentic 
materials for the future historian, and as such we 
highly prize it ; but it should be recollected, that 
its compilers acknowledge their deep obligations 
to Mr. Sampson's Statistical Survey of the county 
of Londonderry. They may likewise be of opinion 
that we are already provided by the Royal Dublin 
Society ; but though we willingly allow the great 
advantages resulting from such a public establish- 
ment, we must say that their Surveys, with the 
exception of three or four, are comparatively 
worthless. 

Why then should we not have such societies as 
we suggest ? Surely our materials are not much 
more scanty than in England. Let it not then 
be from want of energy. We have a flourishing 
Art-Union — ^thanks to the exertions of Mr. Stewart 
Blacker ; we have an Archseological Society, for 
the printing of rare or unpublished works and 
documents on the history, literature, and antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, (which,we regret to say, does not 
receive more of that pecuniary support and encou- 
ragement, without which it will never be able to 
effect its important objects ;) we have many other 
societies for literary and scientific purposes ; and 
we can see no reason whatever why we should 
not have Topographical Societies in our several 
counties — all branch societies of a central one in 
Dublin, or of a union of three in Dublin, Belfast, 
and Cork. B. H. B. 



Plains of Trot. — The poetical idea of the plains 
of Troy, the arena of Homer's battles, is frequently 
disturbed in passing the flat, sandy, and marshy 
ground, by seeing its present inhabitants ; the buffalo, 
with all but its head immersed in the swamps ; the 
heron feeding in the shallow streams ; and the frog^, 
whose voices certainly vary more than that of any 
other animal, sounding at different times like oryine 
children, barking dogs, pigeons, and crows; and 
when in great numbers, producing a harmony almost 
as agreeable as the sine ug of birds. On the ibanks 
or sandy places the he^less tortoise crawls sleepily 
along, and, as we pass, timidly draws in its head. 
They are so numerous that I often turn my horse 
out of the way to avoid them, although doubtless 
their hard shell would sufficiently protect them from 
injury. The dead ones lying about lose their outer 
shell, and beconie perfectly white, of a limvbone, with 
the horny scales scattered around.|— i%W«^ , 
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THE BALLAD-SINGER OP LIMERICK. 

(Continaedfrom No. 9.) 
As Kate O'Carrol was not one of the wise women 
of Mungr^t, she did not di? ine the cause of Arthur's 
absence. The succeeding weeks passed without any 
incident worthy of relation, being just redeemed from 
monotony by the daily increase of Mr. Comyn's im- 
patience to leave Limerick. A few days before the 
time approached for their departure, Kate went to 
pay a farewell visit to Mrs. Mullins, with whom Lion 
still remained. She found her eng^aged in her house- 
hold affairs, in the apartment of all work, with every 
object in which Kate was familiar, from the baby's 
cradle to the three-legged stool, and from the settle 
to the block comfortably established in the chimney 
comer, like an ancient yule log come on a modem 
Christmas visit. The elder child, a boy of seven 
years, was busily employed in digging holes in the 
earthen floor to play marbles at, when kept to watch 
the cradle in his mother's absence; whilst sitting in 
the middle of the room, vnth the air of benevolent 
condescension with which Doctor Franklin may be 
supposed to have taught his grandchild the alphabet, 
was Lion, superintending the rudiments of the baby's 
education — ^namely, learning the use of its hands and 
feet at the same time — branches taught separately 
everywhere but in Ireland. 

** Wo ought to put fijeen rushes undher your feet. 
Miss O'Carrol," said Mrs. Mullins, as sho wiped a 
corner of the settle for Kate. Without giving her 
time to attempt a reply, she called to the elder child, 
" Billy, see if the white horse* is on the potatoes." 

And as Billy was rather slow in leaving his refined 
amusements, the injunction was speedily followed by 
a smart box on the ear, which, though given '* more 
in sorrow than in anger," did not seem to excite a 
due portion of gratitude, for never was white horse 
welcomed more vociferously. During this little 
domestic episode, Kate had time to recover from the 
feelings awakened by the familiar objects around her, 
and to caress Lion, who, on seeing his mistress, had 
forsaken his little charge, and was frisking about in 
a most unphilosophic manner. 

''Was Lion very good, Mrs. Mullins?" she said 
at length. 

" As good as goold. Miss ; I don't know what 
Johnny 'ill do afther him ; he's as good as a nurse 
any day ; he's the most sensible dog ever I see." 

A pause followed ; neither knew what to say with- 
out touching on the subject which both felt too much 
to speak on. If a bold, noisy child ever can be a 
blossing, it is when it breaks such a silence. Billy 
had been consoling himself by watching the progress 
of .the white horse, not on the potatoes, where it was 
not a very uncommon sight, but on the pot, so styled 
from enjoving the exclusive, and certainly rare, pri- 
vilege of boilmg meat ; he now exclaimed, with glis- 
tening eyes — 

** Oh ! mammy, the pot is boiling ; who knows but 
the mate is done ?" 

Here was a subject; and Mrs Mullins was not 
slow in avaiMng herself of it : pointing to her son, 
she exclaimed — 

** 'Tis be that ought to pray for you. Miss Kate ; 
he that didn't know the taste of a bit o' mate, but the 



— * The froth which appcare when lb«^y are boilJog. 



big one and the little one, and not enough o' them 
same; an' I'm to send him to school on Monday, 
Miss ; God reward them that did it." 

** My uncle could not do more for you than you 
deserve," said Kate ; ** we nevtr will forget your 
attention and kindness." 

•* Sure 'tisn't a Turk entirely you'd have me. Miss; 
an' sure what signifies the hand's turn I could do for 

you, an' " 

•* My mother," said Kate. 

" The Lord be merciful to her sowl ; 'tis she that 
was aisily plased and tended. Maybe, you'd come up 
stairs from the noise of the childhren; there's no 
standing 'em for brats." 

Kat« was glad for an excuse to visit, for the last 
time, the room in which her mother had died, and 
accordingly up stairs they went. 

** I must beg your pardon, Miss, while I'm stnun- 
ing the potatoes,"^ said Mrs. Mullins. 

** Go and eat your dinner, Mrs. Mullins," replied 
Kate ; " I am not in haste, and I will stay here for 
awhile." 

Who that has lost a beloved friend has not felt how 
inexpressibly dear every object becomes which is in 
any way connected with his memory? Everything 
he has touched, or even looked on, becomes so sacre<^ 
that we would wish to enshrine it in our hearts, to 
preserve it from the profanation of a stranger's touch. 
Kate looked around in vain for somethmg to take 
with her, as a memento of her kind andgentH) parent. 
Mrs. Mullins, in the increased cleanliness conseouent 
on her improved fortunes, had careftilly brushed and 
scrubbed the room till not one of those little trifles 
remained — so valuable now — so unprized at any othtr 
time. The old cupboard was the only thing in the 
apartment at all reuKjveable. It was connected with 
their greatest sufferings and their subsequent comfort: 
Mrs. Creagh's gifts had filled it — Arthur's flowers 
had rested on it — Arthur's books had been kept on 
it ; and Kate felt her heart cling to this relic of olden 
times as a rough and sincere friend, whose advice she 
had neglected, and whose merits she had undervalued 
till about to lose him for ever : for, if we can find 
** sermons in stones," a cupboard having seen to many 
vicissitudes of life may well be supposed capable of 
preaching them. In a word, she resolved, with Mrs. 
MuUins's consent, to make it the partner of her voy- 
age; bul feeling how absurd such a proceeding 
would appear to any one not understanding her feel- 
ings, she determined to let it be seen by no one, and, 
on her arrival in India, to place it in her own room as 
a sort of temple to memory. That Arthur Creagh 
should not occupy a conspicuous niche in it, would 
have been the height of ingratitude. So thought 
Kate, and so think we. Mrs. Mullins entered the 
room just as our heroine had arrived at this sage 
conclusion. 

" Do you set any great ralue on that cupboard, 
Mrs. Mullins?" said she. 

** Wisha, indeed, I don't. Miss Kate ; it only vexes 
me to think of the fine old times when 'twas made. 
Many a winter's night I heard my grandmother tell 
of 'em when we'd be sitting by the fire. I had little 
to trouble me then." 

" You must get clothes and books for Billy, now 
that he is to go to school, Mrs. Mullins," said Kate, 
as she put a little purse into her hand. 

"Indeed you'll excuse me, Miss, if you please; 
afther all I got from your uncle, I couldn't think of 
it. If you had Darner's estate, 'twouldu't stand 
giving money away that way." 

" This is not for yourself but for the children," said 
Kate; *Mt is only a keepsake, and 1 am going to 
ask vou for one in return." 



- A keepsake tppHa^'by L^OOglC 
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** Yes, Mrs. Mullins ; you must give me the cup- 
board." 

" Dear knows, Miss Kate, that*8 a curious fancy ; 
bat, sure, if you took a liking to the ugly ould thing, 
'tis with a heart and a-half you'll get it ; but I'm 
afraid 'twill be making you fret. Miss." 

** Not at all ; you need not be afraid of indulging 
me, Mrs. Mullins ; it will be a comfort to me to have 
something to remind me of old times ; and, if I bo 
ever inclined to forget the poor, it will remind me of 
the time that I was poor myself." 

** That's a good thought. Miss Kate," said Mrs.' 
Mullins ; " but what am I to do with it. Miss ?" 

" Here is money to buy a truiik," Kate replied, 
" and send it with the cupboard to Mrs. Creagh's ; I 
don't wish that any one should know it.** 

** Oh ! then, that Mr. Creagh is a darlmg young 
gentleman," exclaimed Mrs. M5lins. ** The day you 
were going away. Miss, he came to me, and said he 
': I'd be very lonesome afther you. * Maybe 



you'd like to keep the dog, Mrs. Mullins,' says he, 
**till Miss O'Carrol is going away entirely; you 
seem very fond of him, an' she wont miss him for 
awhile.' There was a thought for you, Miss Kate ; 
and to a poor, old woman like me !" 

If Kate did not give Arthur full credit for the con- 
sideration of Mrs. Mullins's feelings, which that good 
woman attributed to him, she did not attempt to 
undeceive her. Saying that she would expect to see 
her before leaving Limerick, she bade her good bye, 
and returned to Mrs. Creagh's, accompanied by Lion. 

An unexpected pleasure awaited her ; Arthur had 
returned, and bringing a long and affectionate letter 
from Anna Roche, she spoke with regret of Kate's ap- 
poaching departure, and their mutual estrangement; 
out alluded only to Mr. Roche's death, and her own 
subsequent removal, as the causes of it, and ended by 
hoping to see Kate before spring, which Arthur had 
told her was the time appomted by Mr. Comyu for 
the voyage. 

" Does Anna tell you that she is about to be mar- 
ried. Miss O'Carrol ?" asked Arthur, when he chanced 
to be seated near Kate in the course of the evening. 

*' No ; but she says that she may see me before I 
leave Ireland." 

" 1 fear not," said Arthur, ** if your imcle persists 
in going so soon. She will not be married for some 
months, which is probably her reason for not men- 
tioning it to you; however, as she allowed me to 
discover it myself, I told her 1 did not consider my- 
self obliged to keep her secret, particularly from so 
mtimate a friend as Miss O'Carrol." 

" There are very few who deserve Anna Roche," 
said Kate warmly. " I hope she will be happy." 

** The gentleman's name is Travers," said Arthur; 
** he is, as far as I can judge, a very amiable person ; 
but I can certify that he is handsome and agreeable ; 
indeed, one of' the most pleasing young men I ever 
met.'* 

Fair reader, you will ask why did not our heroine 
avail herself of so favourable an opportunity for the 
apology she so anxiously desired to make for her 
conduct at Anna Roche's ball. We can only state 
the simple fact, that she did not. It trembled on her 
lips, but came no farther : in a word, she was pre- 
vented from speaking by that unaccountable impulse 
which makes us exert our will in opposition to itself — 
that sensation which every body has felt, and nobody 
can d^cribe. Arthur appeared to have forgotten it 
altogether, or to consider it as ** before Euclides ;*' 
and Kate felt ashamed of seeming to think her con« 
duct of sufficient consequence to him, to be remem- 
bered so long. Arthur, on tho other hand, had gone 
so near it, in order to get rid of the awkwardness at 
once ; he had arranged it all ten miles from Limerick, 
ajid in a manner intended to prevent her recurring to the 



ball ; but, in despite of his generous anxiety to bury it 
in oblivion, he felt disappointed and half angry, 
without [knowing on whom to rest his displeasure. 
That he did not keep it entirely to himself, we may 
infer from the charge made by his mother at breakfast 
the following morning, of his having awakened her 
twice, once by pushing about the chairs in his own room, 
and, again, by leaving the snuffers fall into the tray, 
adding, that " it was very unusual with him to be 
so awkward." 

" Well, Arthur," said Mrs Creagh, as the chaise, 
conveying Mr. Comyn and his niece, drove from the 
door, ** dont you think that our fair guest may have 
displayed a little more regret at parting us for over ?' 

Arthur was silent, for he thought the same. 

" She even smiled !" continued his mother, ** when 
I spoke of her going to India, and the improbability 
of our meeting again." 

" But she offered to write to you, mother," said 
Arthur. 

" So she did ; but we'll see how long she'll con- 
tinue to do so. Mr. Comyn was asking me, a few 
days ago, what you were studying for ; and when I 
told him the law, he inquired so particularly about 
the time that you expected to be called to the bar, 
that—" 

" That you expected he would get me appointed 
judge of the supreme court of Bengal.'* 

** Arthur, my anxiety about your success in the 
profession you have chosen is no laughing matter. 
You know that though I yielded to your preference 
for the law, I never thought it a prudent choice. 
You have no interest — nothing to forward you here." 

** And I know, also, that you made sacrifices for 
me, that not one in a thousand 'would be capable of 
making ; my dear mother, do you think I can ever 
forget that ?" 

** I wish twice as many more would insure your, 
success, my dear boy ; it makes my heart ache to 
think of all the young barristers that came here, 
assizes after assizes, without getting a single brief. 
I certainly did hope that ^{r. Comyn might be 
able to exert some interest for you." 

" And would you really consent to my going to 
India, mother ?" 

" I would, if it were for your own good, Arthur. 
It would be a poor performance of my duty to pre- 
vent you, for the semsh pleasure of having you near 
me ; my only objection would be the climate." 

" Oh ! then, if that is the only objection," said 
Arthur, "I will accept the judgeship. I can take 
out a few bushels of your favourite pills.'* 

"Arthur, will you never be serious ?" 

'* My dear mother, you are too serious about what 
can never occur. It should be a valuable appoint . 
ment, indeed, that could tempt me to leave you." 

Kate's first care on arriving in Dublm was, to 
write to her kind friend; but, as Mrs. Creagh 
observed, this was but number one, and she was not 
yet a hundred miles from Limerick. Not many days 
after, Mrs. Mullins called to know "if there was 
any news from Miss Kate ;'* and, between grief at 
Kate's departure, joy at her good fortune, and gra- 
titude for her generosity, she unwittingly let the 
cupboard out ofthe trunk, and told Kate's reason for 
taking it with her. Nothing had yet occurred which 
tended to produce a more favourable impression in 
Mrs. Creagh than this incident, however trifling ; 
so that she was not surprised at receiring letter 
number two from Liverpool, nor in the least annoyed at 
Arthur's provoking smile as he gave her number 
three, from London, in which Kate announced her 
uncle's intention of settling, for the winter, in Chel- 
tenham, as the physicians seemed to think it a matter of 
indifference where they resided, and prescribed only 
air and exercise for herself. 
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" Make an act of contrition now, mother," said 
Arthur, "and confess you were wrong about Miss 
O'Carrol. ' 

** Not yet,'* replied Mrs. Creagh ; ** she is a very 
nice pirl, but — " 

** But what, mother ?" 

*' 1 am am afraid her head will be turned by the 
flattering which her own beauty and her uncle's 
wealth will insure her receiving every where she goes, 
and 1 would be sorry for it. I was beginning, almost 
in spite of myself, to be very fond of her." 

Arthur, whose opinions were not so unchangeable, 
had formed a higher and juster estimate of Kate's 
character daring the time she had been with them. 
Having, almost unconsciously, enlisted himself as her 
champion, he had become gradually interested in the 
cause he had pleaded so well. Both mother and son 
had thought and spoken so much of Kate for the few 
preceding months, that an amicable contest for 
superiority in discrimination of character had arisen 
between tnem. So, that, in addition to the interest 
with which, under the circumstances, it was natu- 
ral she should inspire them, they felt their iudg- 
ments at stake on her future conduct. With this 
difference, that while Mrs. Creagh belieyed herself 
right, she would have been really glad that events 
should prove her wrong ;* while Arthur had still 
some unacknowledged fears for the humility of the 
Nabob'fi heiress, without feeling a doubt of the 
sincerity of her gratitude. 

During two months Kate's letters continued to 
arrive regularly, and Arthur never failed to write on 
each its number, and hold it up before his mother as 
if to show the odds against her; to which Mrs. 
Creagh used merely reply by shaking her head wisely 
and saying — ** Time will tell." 

The period at length arrived, to which Arthur had 
long looked forward as the beginning of a career, 
which, not less for his mother's sake than for his own, 
ho hoped to render brilliant and successful ; and he 
left home for the purpose of being called to the bar. 
On his return, after an absence of some weeks, he 
found his mother confined to bed by a severe cold, 
and perceiving that Kate's ninth letter, which had 
arrived before he left home, was the latest, he forbore 
to mention her name. But Mrs. Creagh, with a par- 
donable vanity, did not fail to point out the correct- 
ness of her prediction ; and tried to persuade herself 
that she was not disappointed ; that nothing good 
could be expected from one who had failed to appre- 
ciate the virtues and talents of her son. In order 
that there might be no mistake on the subject, she 
had written to Cheltenham, during Arthur's absence; 
but neither Kate nor Mr. Comyn had taken the slight- 
est notice of her letter ; and, as if one had been ill 
the other could have replied, she concluded that both 
had become tired of the correspondence. Having 
nothing to oppose to this argument, Arthur had 
recourse to a professional expedient, and begged to 
have the final decision postponed, to give time for 
the production of additional testimony ; and, accord- 
ingly, nothing was offered on either side of the ques- 
tion for some days. 

One evening, about a week after Arthur's return, 
Mrs. Creagh was sitting by the fijte in a small sitting- 
room adjoining her own apartment : Arthur had 
just left her ; and her thoughts naturally reverted to 
his professional prospects, which many circumstances 
contributed to render unpromising. She regarded 
theiu with none of the sanguine anticipations of which 
it is impossible to divest any talented, hish-spirited 
young man, however steady or sensible ne may be. 
She again recurred to the evening of Arthur's return 
from Sir. Roche's ; it was while he conversed with 
Kate about hor friend Anna that Mr. Comyn made 
*W' inquiries which led her to believe that he meant 



to exert his interest to procure some appointment 
abroad. She spent that night in endeavouring to 
come to a decision, which she half hoped, half feared, 
to be required to make. When we have wrought 
ourselves up to the determination of making a sacri- 
fice, were it only of an aching tooth, there is a sort 
of disappointment in being prevented from doing so. 
It is as if we had toiled up a steep and wearisome 
ascent, expecting to look down from thence on the 
surrounding world ; and, on arriving at the summit, 
find that we have but a step to descend on the other 
side. 

When Mrs. Creagh discovered that she had spent 
a sleepless night, in working herself up to a certain 
pitch of heroic self-denial, and then charged Arthur 
with disturbing her to avert suspicion from &r red eyes 
and pale cheeks — and all unnecessarily — she felt 
an annoyance, which she had only in part betrayed to 
her son after the departure of their guests. She had, 
almost unconsciously, clung to the fancy, while she 
knew from Kate's letters that they were stlU in 
England, and had not forgotten their fnends in 
Limerick: but with the letters ceased hope and 
fear on the subject; her dreams were no longer 
alloyed by the sorrow of parting. If she still con- 
tinued to build her castle in the air, in the meridian 
of Calcutta, it was not necessary to go through the 
packing of trunks, the embarkmg, disembarking, 
and all the odious realities of a long separation, m 
order to arrive at it. With a single stroke of " the 
fairy wand of fancy," she had transported it from 
the warmth of an Indian sun to the coals now 
'Smouldering before her ; with her head full of travels 
in India, which they had been reading the preceding 
evening, she saw Arthur descend from his palanquin 
and stretch under a veranda, covered with the 
fruits and ftowers of the golden east ; and was just 
debating the propriety of putting a hookha in his 
handsome mouth to render the picture in keeping, 
when Arthur himself re-entered the room. Holding 
the door open, he said, with a countenance on which 
a smile of mingled archness and triumph was evi- 
dently struggling with a more serious expression — 

" Number ten has arrived, mother I" 

** A letter 1" exclaimed Mrs. Creagh, starting and 
looking towards him ; ** Did you read it, Arthur ? 
What does she say ? Something must be the matter, 
or you would have brought it up at once 1" 

But Arthur had disappeared, and, before she had 
time t6 call him back, the door re-opened, and in an 
instant Kate herself was in her arms. 

"My dear, kind friund," she said, "I have come 
to claim your hospitality agun." 

•• You are most welcome," Mrs. Creagh replied, 
as she embraced her affectionately : '* I was be^^- 
ning to fear that you had forgotten us." 

" We expected to be able to set out every day for 
the last month, and I wished to surprise you : this 
was the reason of my silence." 

" Your uncle came, of course," said Mrs. Creagh ; 
** how is he?" 

" Quite well, and waiting anxiously for permission 
to come up. I told him I would ring the bell if you 
gave him leave." 

** I will be delighted to see him," replied Mrs. 
Creagh : " my dear child* you gave me a pleasant 
surpnse, indeed." 

" You were about to brand me as' * the ungrateful 
guest,' I dare say," said Kate : ' «* I should be 
ungrateful, indeed, if I forgot you.** 

As she spoke, her uncle and Arthur entere<I the 
room. After the usual inquiries, Mrs. Creagh said — 

" When did you arrive? I heard no noise bdow 
stairs.** 

** They told us in the shop that you were not quiet 
well," replied Kate,[)igftft^%<^*^®^P^"*^^'y'" 
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There was a pause ; everybody seemed nnusually 
lldgetty. Mr. Comyn pushed his chair nearer to the 
fire, and then out from it ; Kate took up the poker 
and stirred it, as if at a loss to know how to dispose 
of her hands. 

'* Arthur frightened me when he came up, ho looked 
so grave," said Mrs. Creagh. " Why did vou startle 
me so, sauey boy?*' she continued, turning with a 
playful smile to her son, who was standing behind 
her chair. 

The same grave expression was on his countenance ; 
he made no reply. 

♦• The fact is,- said Mr. Comyn, " that Kate and I 
hAve come to take him from you for awhile." 

The whole truth flashed on her ; the cause of their 
unexpected coming, and Arthur's look, was exolained. 
Her hopes and fears were at once fulfilled, and palan- 
quin, veranda, hookha, flowers, and fruit vanished, 
and the wide ocean rose before her. She involuntarily 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed out — 
"My boy, my dear boy !'* 

*'I never will leave you, mother,'* he exclaimed, as 
he put his arms affectionately roimd her; "struggle 
as /may at home, 1 never will leave you. I am as 
deeply g^rateful to you, sir," he continued, turning to 
Mr. Comyn, " as if I could avail myself of your kind- 
ness ; but my first debt of gratitude is due to my 
mother." 

Mr, Comyn was silent, feeling the impropriety of 
interfering between the mother and son, and poor 
Kate looked the picture of disappointment at the 
defeat of this, the only practicable plan of proving 
her gratitude. She knew that an appointment for 
Arthur was the only thing that could be offered or 
accepted, and her uncle had no interest at home. 

A painful silence followed Mrs. Creagh'sunexoected 
burst of emotion ; at length, raising her head, and 
looking earnestly in her son's face, she said — 

'* Arthur, answer me candidly — if I were dead, or 
if it were impossible to consult my feelings, what would 
you do?" 

*• I would accept Mr. Comyn't offer," he replied, 
in a low voice. 

" You shall accept it, then. Shame on me, were it 
said that an Irish mother for^t her child's advantage 
for her own selfish gratification." 

•• You are just the woman I took you for," said 
Mr. Comyn, grasping her hand and shaking it 
warmly ; ** 1 knew you would not keep so fine a follow 
at home, to be idling his time for the next ten years. 
You disappointed us for a moment, but I thought I 
could not oe deceived in you." 

" A mother's feelings must have way," Mrs. Creagh 
replied, with a sad smile ; ** but it is ail over. Though 
1 was so foolish jurt now, believe me, Mr. Comyn, 
yon have fulfilled my own dearest wishes for Arthur, 
and I thank you sincerely.*' 

" My dear ma'am," exclaimed Mr. Comyn, " don't 
talk of thanks ; 'tis no more to what we owe you than 
a cowrie to Tippoo's throne ; besides, there is some- 
thing selfish in all this. It will be a great advantage 
to have a friend at court — the only court with which 
1 have anything to do. If it were only to talk of my 
friend the jud^ ; for Arthur is to be a judge, that I 
am determined on. Don't you think it sounds well, 
Mrs. Creagh ? — my friend the judge !" 

Even Mrs. Creagh could not help smilin&f at Mr. 

Comyn's respeetful obeisance to the future dignitary. 

Having succeeded in his purpose of withdrawing 

her thoughts from the approaching separation, even 

for the moment, Mr. Comyn wished her good night, 



and acoompanied by Arthur, withdrew to the apart- 
ment whicn Mrs. Creagh had insisted on his occupy- 
ing, leaving Kate to l^tow on her friend that con- 
solation and sympathy of which, with all her firmness, 
she stood much in need, and which a woman only 
can afford another. 

J. M. R. 
(To be continued in onr next.) 



THE MERMAID'S INVITATION. 

Away, away, o'er the azure sea, 
^liiie the wind is fair and the shore js f^ce; 
The moon sbincs forth fh>in her l)ed of^ew, 
And softly smiles on the w^^ters blae. 
Away, and view my coral cave. 
Deep, deep beneath the limpid wave ; 
Launch thy boat on tlie azure sea, 
And costly pearls I'll give to thee. 

Heed not the deer o'er the heath that bound ; 

Heed not the thrill of the bugle's sound ; 

The joys that belong to the festive hour, 

Thfi sparkling eyes in the jasmine bower, 

The sighs that breathe, and the blushes that streak 

With their peach-like bloom the fair false one's cheek 

But away, away, o'er the azure sea. 

While the wind is fair, and the shore is free. 

The summer's gone, and the winter's sleet 

Enshrouds the earth in its winding sheet ; 

The frost has glaz'd the silent streams, 

Unthaw'dby the gl.iw of the sun's bright beams : 

Then come where the seasons never die. 

Nor own the power of land or sky .* 

Cosily pearls I'll give to thee. 

Deep, deep beneath the azure sea ! T. S. M. 



OwHYHEE.— This island was lately visited by her 
Majesty's ship, Cura9oa. It was here that Captain 
Cook lost his life, and the only monument which 
marks the spot on which he fell, is the stump of an 
old cocoa-nut tree, with a sheet of copper nailed on it 
some years ago bv H.M.S. Imogene. An old gray, 
headed native, who lived in a hut close to the spot, 
intimated to some of the officers that he was present 
at the tragical event, and actually went through a 
kind of pantomimic representation of the whole 
scene — the first attack with stones — the retreat of 
Cook to the boats — his death — the fear of the natives 
when the ship fired upon them, which he exemplified 
by falling down and creeping upon his belly behind 
the nearest bash, and then the roasting and eating of 
the body on a hill out of the roach of the shot. The 
representation was too perfect to admit of a doubt as 
to his having been an eye-witness, if not an actor in 
the business. A large party of the officers visits 
the famous volcano of Kiranea, situate about twenty 
miles from the anchorage, and deemed the largest 
and in the most active state of any in the known 
world— tho circumference of the crater being about 
thirteen or fourteen miles ; and in its depth a thousand 
feet below the level of the surrounding plain, from 
from which it appears to have at once sunk perpen- 
dicularly down. They descended with a guide into 
the great crater, and after walkmg over some miles 
of its uneven surface, arrived at a lake of red hot 
burning lava, of at least three miles in circum. 
ference. 

Indbuble Ink.— The followinc^ is the specifica- 
tion of an American patent for miUcing indelible ink : 
Take three drachms of the least bruised India ink' 
and four oimoes of boiling solution of canstic soda • 
mix them together, and shake tho mixture well fur 
about ten minutes when the indelible ink is pro- 
duced. 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 

Frederick Ashton was the only son of a gentle- 
man, who had, by dissipation, run through a large 
property, and, being afterwards entrusted with a 
public situation under goyornmont, had proved 
utterly unworthy of the charge, and betrayed the 
trust reposed in him. The oonsequenoe was, that he 
died in the most abject poverty, leaving an only son, 
the hero of oar tale, (who was then an orphan, his 
mother having died in giving him birth,) for whom 
the only good he had ever done was to bestow on him 
the best education that could be procured in England 
He was thus left, at the age of nineteen, to his own 
guidance, without even a moderate competence; 
however, he was determined to pursue, with diligence, 
the profession for which his father had intended him, 
and for which he was eminently qualified — ^namely, 
that of medicine. For this purpose he left the 
little town in which his childhood had been spent, 
and went for a short period to the metropolis, there to 
prosecute with the utmost diligence those studies 
which he could not so well have continued in his 
native town. In about a year after the death of his 

father, he returned to C , and endeavoured to 

obtain for himself a livelihood and a name by his own 
exertions, and a few letters from persons who had 
known his father before his disgrace, and himself for 
the last twelve months. But the young physician 
met with neither success or encouragement for a 
length of time. 

In the summer of the year in which he commenced 
his professional labours, there was an unusual num- 
ber of visitors at C , and amongst them a younff 

lady, the daughter of a baronet of great wealth, and 
much distinguished in the most fashionable circles. 
Miss St. Aubyn was the only and idolis^ child of 
her noble parents ; she was, at this period, only just 
turned of sixteen, and her mother had not yet 
thong'ht of bringing her out ; but during the season 
in which London is deprived of its charms, she 
usually took her to the sea-side, accompanied only 
by her governess and a maiden aunt, with, now anS 
then, the addition of Sir Edward St. Aubyn, when 
ever he could spare time to accompany them. The 
young physician speedily sought to introduce himself 
mto a family of such rank and affluence, and for that 
purpose presented his letters of introduction to Sir 
Edward, who received him very coldly and held out 
no hopes to him, as he himself patronised another 
young man of the same profession in London ; and, 
besides that, he informed young Ashton, that he 
never employed any but the most skilful and expe- 
rienced doctors in case of indisposition in his person 
or family. But Sir Edward's blooming daughter 
did not look with such indifference on the young and 
handsome roan whom she saw evidently so much 
disappointed at the rejection of his services by her 
father, while he but caught a passing glance at her 
slight form as she stood at tno door of the library 
where her father was been conversing with him, as if 
hesitating whether to advance or retreat, her lovely 
countenance suffused with a deep blush at sight of the 
stranger, whose eyes were riveted on her retreating 
figure, as she hastily shut the door and retired. 
The next morning, when young Ashton was passing 
the house, he dartiid a hasty look at the windows, in 
one of which he^^dield Catharine seated, her head 
reclining on her hand, and, apparently, ajbsorbod in 



deep meditation. However, she soon saw tiist she 
was observed, and withdrew rapidly from the win- 
dow, leaving Ashton thunderstruck at her suddca 
disappearance ; but he passed on to his accustomed 
rouna of visits in the neighbourhood, for he hxd a 
few patients, although they were not in high life. 
Meanwhile, Catharine St. Aubyn's thoughts strayed 
continually to the young doctor, whose pensive aod 
reserved air, so dififerent from the assured imperti- 
nence of the vain coxcombs she had seen in the litUe 
intercourse she had with the fashionable world, had 
struck her as particularly agreeable and fascinating, 
and whenever she strove to turn her attention to 
another object, invariably discovered her thoughts 
wandering to the eloquently beaming eyes whichbid 
gazed upon her with such looks of admiration ; aad 
she sighed unconsciously as she thought how impos- 
sible it would be for her ever to form an acquaintance 
with him. However, the next time he passed she did 
not withilraw so quickly, but feigned complete uncon- 
sciousness of his fixed gaze, which rested on her 
features for a few moments, and Ashton again 
passed the house. In a few days after the circum- 
stances above related, Lady St. Aubyn received a 
letter from the husband of one of her aiaters, residing 
in London, informing her that the latter was very 
ill, and expressed a wish to see her without loss of 
time ; the letter concluding with an entreaty that she 
would avoid delay as much as possible. She imme- 
diately informed Catharine of the circumstance, and 
added that as the disease was of an infectious nature, 
she would not expose her to the dans^r of contagion, 

but would leave her at C , with her aunt, and 

take the governess with her, as she was an agreeable 
travelling companion, and an excellent nurse for an 
invalid. Catharine made no objections to this 
arranp^eroent, although she could not refrain from 
sheddmg a few tears at parting from a mother who 
had never before left her even for a short time, since 
she could remember anything. Miss Melville, the aunt 
to whose care Miss St. Aubyn had been entrusted, was 
a delicate and nervous old lady, who seldom went 
out, and was a most fashionably late riser. Miss 
St. Aubyn, on the contrary, when her governess was 
with her, took great pleasure in early rising and a 
sea-side walk before breakfast ; and, on the morning 
after her mother's departure, she sallied out alone to 
enjoy the dewy freshness of a lovely June morning. 
The scene when she had passed the rows of houses was 
delightful ; the flowers just opening their tender buds 
to greet the mild ray of the sun ; the grass, spark- 
ling with dew-drops, that glittered like so many 
gems; and the feathered songsters warbling their 
matin songs, on every side, formed a prominent part 
in the gorgeous picture. She had not, however, 
walked much more than a mile, when the whole aspect 
of nature changed ; dark clouds obscured the sun, 
and Miss St. Aubyn found herself at a distance from 
any shelter, and her summer attire drenched in a 
violent shower of rain. She turned to retrace her 
steps, and, in so doing, perceived a gentleman, at a 
little distance, advancing rapidly towards her. She 
would have preferred not meeting with any one who 
should see her in this plight, but she started and 
changed colour repeatoaly when he drew near, and 
she perceived that it was the yomig physician. He 
stopped as he came up, and, speaking in a respectthl 
tone, begged her acceptance of his arm and the 
shelter of an umbrella, which he carried. To this 
she immediately assented, as she was really not only 
grateful for the attention she so much needed ; but 
she was also gratified at the opportunity thus 
afforded her of learning a little more of Ashton than 
his handsome features, and she thought no onecotUd 
blame her for accepting the arm of a stranger under 
such c'.rcumstauces. 1 will not detail the conversation 
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that followed; suffice it to say, thnt they parted 
mutually pleased with each other — Miss St. Aubyii 
thinking she had never met with one whose depth of 
imagination and candour in avowing his sentiments 
pleased her so much; and our hero was equally 

S leased with the warmth and enthusiasm with which 
liss St. Aubyn expressed her opinions snd the taste 
and Judgment she aisplayed in tneir conversation on 
the fine arts. Catharine, as soon as she had arrived I 
at home, changed her apparel, which was thoroughly j 
soaked, and seated herself to one of her favourite 
amusements — drawing — and which she had dis- j 
covered in the course of their conversation was an , 
occupation that formed an agreeable employment to ; 
Ashton in his intervals of relaxation. But to return t 
to our hero. He sauntered slowly along after he had 
seen his fair companion safely sheltered in her own 
abode, and began revolving in his mind the conse- 
quences of his acquaintance with the young heiress ; 
her father, he knew, even if he could entertain a hope of 
obtaining her consent, would never bestow the hand 
of hit only child on one who earned a precarious sub- 
sistence by his own industry. Thus ruminating on 
these circumstances, he arrived at home, where he 
found a letter from one of his young fellow students, 
who had been his constant companion in London. It 
ran as follows : — 

*• Dbar Fred There are sad things said of you 

here, with reference to your father's disgrace. I 
wi«h to confront you with the author of these reports, 
and, for that purpose, will meet you in a fortnight at 
Portsmouth, where he lives, and where I will be 
before that time. 

** Yours as ever, 

** Hal. Moreton.'* 

Here was a dilemma ! He wished, notwithstanding he 
knew it was imprudent, to follow up the acquaintance 
with Miss St. Aubyn, which chance had commenced, 

and he did not wish to leave C without informing 

her ; at the same time he was determined to conceal 
from her the disgrace of his father, for whom he had 
ever felt the fondest affection. The course he at 
length decided on was, to tell her that urgent 
and private business had called him to a distance, 
but tnat he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing her 

again before she should leave C , which she was 

'not to do until the return of her parents. He then 
proceeded to visit the person to whoso house ho was 
about to go when he met Miss St. Aubyn. He found 
his patient worse, and was obliged to stay with him 
u.itu evening, when an abatement of the fever enabled 
him to leave him once more to the care of a nurse ; and 
he returned home weary and dispirited to take a little 
repose, of which he was much in need. The next 
morning, however, turned out most unfavourable for 
Miss St Aubyn, who had intended to take another 
stroll in the country, if the weather permitted. She 
was gazing earnestly from the door or the mansion at 
the lowering aspect of the heavens, when Frederick 
Ashton was passing agfain to visit the gentleman 
whom he dreaded to hear had not survived the night. 
Catharine held out her hand to him, and as he shook 
it warmly, she said — 

"Perhaps on your return you would stiy and 
breakfn.st with me?" 

**With tho greatest pleasure,*' he replied, and 
bowing low, hastened on. 

He found his friend greatly improved by a favour- 
able night's rest, and the fever completely gone ; so 
he returned speedily to fulfil his promise to Miss St. 
Aubyn. The servant who admitted him led him 
through a long hall and several largo rooms, some t)f 
which wore unfurnished, into a comfortable though 
small parlour, whith was most tastefully arn-ingt'd, 
auJ evidently under the superintendence of a i^erson 



of the most refined judgment. There was a port- 
folio lying on a side-board, with the name of Miss St. 
Aubyn in gold letters on the back. He attempted 
to open it, hoping it might contain some of her draw- 
ings, but found It locked. Over the mantel-pieco 
were hung two likenesses, in one of which he imme- 
diately recognised the stem, but handsome features 
of Sir Edward ; the other, which was the portrait of a 
dignified and noble lady,*'he concluded must bo tho 
portrait of Lady St. Aubyn. On an embroidered 
cushion, near the window, was a large family Bible, 
with ttie names of Sir Edward and lady written at 
full length in the blank page, the date of their mar- 
riage, and the birth of four sons successively, after- , 
wards that of Catharine. Below was an enamelled ' 
tablet, with a broad black border round it-, on which 
were written tho dates of the deaths of the four boys 
successively. 

" What a bereavement !** he exclaimed, uncon- 
sciously ; " no wonder the brow of the fond mother 
should wear a shadow of care." 

He was standing at the window wrapped in inward 
musings on the uncertainty of life, when Miss St. 
Aubvn entered, accompanied by her aunt, who had 
not heard of Ashton's interview with Sir Edward, 
and wishing to thank him for his politeness to her 
niece, rose earlier than was customary with her, in 
order to meet him at breakfast. Here I must pause 
for a few moments to entreat my reader not to sup- 
pose that Ashton was a young man deficient in honouv 
and spirit, thus to enter the house, and eat the break- 
fast of one who had refused him his support. Ho 
keenly felt that by so doing he was puttmg himself 
under an obligation to him ; but who could resist the 
invitation of so fair A ^axlyi -pAflicularly when his heart 
was abready deeply smitten with her charms ? Tho 
morning passed ouickly away in the most agreeable 
conversation; ana every succeeding morning, until tho 
fortnight was almost expired, found Frederick again 
seated at the breakfast -table of Sir Edward St. 
Aubyn. In the summer evenings also he usually 
accompanied Miss Melville and her niece to the sea- 
shore, to watch the golden beams of the setting sun 
tinging the waves with its gorgeous light ; in short, 
he had made such g^d use of his time, that he had 
completely ingratiated himself with Miss Melville, and 
discovered that the heart of IMiss St. Aubyn was his 
own, ere the time had elapsed at the end of which he 
must leave her, though but for a short time. In the 
meantime the letters of Lady St. Aubyn were few 
and brief, for two of her sister's children had been 
attacked by the same disease which threatened the 
life of their mother, and now lass than ever could her 
services be dispensed with. "When the time came in 
which Frederick had agreed to meet his friend, he 
bade adieu to Miss St Aubyn and her aunt, not without 
much regret at leaving society which had afforded 
him such heartfelt pleasure. 

When he arrived at Portsmouth, he found the 
affair much more difficult to arrange than he had 
imagined, and he wrote to Catharine, informing 
her that he feared we should be detained much 
longer than he had at first supposed. To his 
extreme surprise and consternation, he received 
in reply a few lines from Miss St. Aubyn, briefly 
informing him that her parents had returned, and 
upbraided her severely for having formed an acquain- 
tance in their absence, and before they had introduced 
her into society. The letter concluded by sayhig, 
that although for the present all intercourse between 
them raus^ cease, yet she would ever remember him 
with the truest regard, and look forward with anxious 
hope for a time when circumstances might favour 
their continued intercourse w-ith each oth»>r. 'J'lie 
letter toll from his hands, and he remained for sonie 
hours motionless as a statue^-hlt; thou^^hts wauUeiiu^f 
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liithet subd Cibiti»(?r » so that M did not pcreeire his 
Metidf who, utttir etit6Hft;< the roonv^ ^tf^od for some 
]iilniit«<ii In mute astonish meat ; but &t Utigtli, weary 
of wftiLing* ffjidaitned— 

** Whtti now, FfeJ ? aooio new dUeioma 1 1 promise 
voi] 1 ttli^l uQt he so rcs^dy to DifcT my usutaooe, 
if ^o« are evar thus mvolving yourself In new diffi- 
oultles/' 

Aahton (iiLstltv snatched np the letter and put it in 
hts poc?kpt » at the same ilma aflsuriog hh friend that 
he WHS only Ihinking of some ptjcuniary embarrass- 
ments, which were not of any consoquenoe, and for 
w^hich ho would not rc>quire hh mB,htmiQL\ 

BlABT. 

(To be condtidod in. oiif next.) 



JANUARY. 

WhEin the paXm of morit h to be Awarded among 
the Slontha, it is mu&i to asf*igrt It to Mav by accla- 
mation ; but if the <7l<Lim deptmdj; on the snm of 
delijg:ht which each witn esses, or bring^s with her, it 
is ilotibtfiil if Jannary should not benr the bell from 
her more bloaming sister* if It were only in Tirtne of 
her »bare in the general festti f'ities 0/ the Christ- 
mas holidays. And then, what a happy influence 
does she not cxercJ^o on all tho rest ot inc year, by 
the family meetings ^he brings about, and by the 
kindling and ronc^wing' of the social aifecti<ms that 
grow out of and aro chiofly clependent on these! And 
what fiwect remembrances and assoeiatinns doies she 
not scatter before her, through all the time to come, 
by ber gtfta— .Ibo **new year'» ^ftsT' Christnuu- 
^oJ^, Hi tbey ar^ called^i^re' but fl4>rdid boons in 
compaHflon of thcfio — they are mere money paid for 
mere aervice* rendered or eipected — wages for work 
done and perfortne^l^barterings of value for value — 
offerings of the pocket to the pocket. Bnt new 
yearns gifts are offering of the affections to the 
oJtections^_^f the heart to the heart. The value of 
the first Hep«ndfi I'urcily on theniFelveB, and the gra- 
titude, such as it is, which thej call forth, is measured 
by the grof5s amount of tliat value. But the others 
ow(» their value to ths? wishes and intentions of the 
giver ; and the g;rAtitude Ihey call forth 'springy from 
the affections of the recctver. 

And then, who can ac€? anew year Dt«?n upon him 
without bfing bettor for the nrospect^ — without 
makiuj^ sundry wise reflections (ror any reflections 
on thill subject must be comparatively wise ones) on 
the »tep h& Is about to take towards tlw ^oal of his 
being? Every first of January that we arrive at is 
an imaginary milestone on the turnpike track of 
human life— at once a restlng*placo for thought and 
meditation, and a starting point for fresh exertion in 
the perferuiaiiee of our journey* Tht+ man who does 
not at lea^t propose to himself to be better this year 
than he was last, must be either very g^ood or very 
bad indeed. Only to propose to be better, is some- 
things if nothing else* it m an aokuowledgrment of 
our need to bo !io — ^whieh is the first sttp towards 
amendment » 



Black Dn OP.— Dr. Armstrong's original recipe: 
Opium, J oz. i verjuice^ 3 pints j nutmegs, IJoz. ; 
saffron^ 1 ok. Boil to a proper thickness ; then add 
2 npoonsfui of yeast : set the whole near the fire for 
six or eight weeks ; then place it in the open air till 
it beeomcs &^ a syrup : filter and bottle it up, adding 
a little sugar te ea.ch bottle. One drop equals three 
f>f tincture of opium, 

ANontALtEii,^-It is said that more than half the 
EnBiskilUng Dragoons are Bngriiihmen, and more 
rtuia half ot^tUc Scotch Groys In^hinen. 



SCRAPS FROM IRISH HISTORY. 

iKCHiamN. 

(Coodnded from our last.) 

** The lake and castle of Inchiquin are romantical] j dtuated 
in the connty of Clare* and give the title of Earl to the eldest 
■on of the Blarquess of Thomond. Although for crntaries in 
the poeaeesion of the powerful tribe of which that nobleman is 
the head, tradition asaerts that they originally beloaged to the 
O'duins, an aadeot Dalcasian &mily, and assigns a singolar 
legend as the cause of the change." — Irish AxvALa. 



^StteH. 



Weill Time haa rolled OD, 
And three years are gone 
80 pleaaant and swift they seemed but as one ! 
And O'Quin leads a eoontry gentlemao's life. 
Both proud of his horses and fond of his wife ; 
And swears by Saint Senan she's the best 
That any man's home ever blest : 
So pleasing in manners 1 her temper so sweet I 
Her equal in Clare yoa'll not easily meet ; 
And, then, 'twas a treat 
To see her each morning at breakfast so neat. 
And drest like a lady for that day compleat — 
Not with ringlets in paper, and slippers on feet. 
Tied up in a calico wrapper and blowse. 
Looking Wbitechappel needles across at her spouse ! 
No ; each moment that Time swept away 
StlU beheld her firesh, smiling, and gay ; 
And her husband as fond of her yet 
As the very first hour that they met ; 
So that people were heard to declare, 
Iv EVBR a pair, 
When married, were happy, they certainly were ! 

It chanced about this time a race. 
Near Inchiquin Castle, took place. 
And O'Quin (Oh ! woe for that time) 
Brought some gentlemen home with him to dine : 
One glance at the group, as they past 
By the terrace, his lady cast. 
Then aghast ! 
In tears to her chamber hurried fkst; 
And, pleading a head-ache below. 
Declined dining. Now we all know 
What such head-aches mean, and that neither more or 

less 
Than personal dislike to the guests they express. 
Well ! the dinner was dished and was skb wd 
The way a good dinner deserved — 
And the company sat o'er their wine. 
And the claret pronounced very fine, 
And chatting of horses, and jockies, and crossing. 
Handicaps, sweepstakes, jumping, and tossing. 
Steeple chasing. 
And flat racing. 
And wonderful leaps their steeds made some ^Lace in ! 
Thus the evening past over, till when. 
With laughing 
And quaffing. 
They all looked very like Upeifled men I 

TflBlf 

Tiege Cood O'Brien called for cards with an air. 

And swore — ** Single handed, he'd play any man tlker« 

Five-uid-ten 
For a hundred each chalk, and was open to take 
The long odds from all round, he would win every stake." 

Oh ! gambling and drink ! eldest bom of sin ! 

Te are twin. 
And woe to the heart ye enter in ; 
And beneath tby foul spell, and forgetfid of all 
His oath, and his love to his heart shoiild recal. 

The Lord of the Castle, O'Quin, 
Accepted the challenge— oh ! lunatic vain — 
And seizing the cards, he shuffled the same. 
And commenced with O'Brien a game* 

Alas ! it is pain 
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To dwell on thi« icene of madneM and crime ; 
Suffideot to Bay, that, half frenzied with wine, 
In a few hours time. 
At play. 
All he had in the world he gambled away ; 
His cash In the bank, ready money, and plate — 
His horses and hounds, his ancient estate ; 
Till at last, in hopes back his losses to win. 
He staked, and he lost, thy towers, Inchiquin ! 

When his guests had departed. 
Thro' his hall, broken hearted. 
The chieftain in silence strode gloomy along, 
Now sober his head, but in his heart, oh ! how strong, 

His eonscience thbrb accused him of wrong. 
Strewed around on the floor the wine flaggons lay. 
And deeply he curst as he spnmed them away ; 
Until at last, unable to bear the wild strife. 
Remorse raised in bis bosom, he asked — ** Where's my 
wife?" 

And the yassal in qnest left the room. 
But back came with pallid cheeks soon, 
And said — ** That his lady had gone out about ten 
To walk by the lake, and had not returned since then." 
Amaxed, 
O'Quln gazed. 
And his broken oath o'er his mind like a thunderbolt 
blazed I 
Then he rushed to the Portcullis gate. 
And question'd the warder, and bid him relate 
What he knew of his mistress, instanter and straight. 

Black MomuB scratched his head. 
And then said — 
** His lady, as wtil as he could recollect then. 
Had past thro' the wicket at ten : 
That her face 
Was wrapt in a veil of Limerick lace ; 
Her gown W€U a rich figured tabinet stuffs 
Thai her boa was swansdotbn and so was her mufft 
And that he saw notbing more. 
Bare a wild swan that flew o'er 
Very soon after to the opposite shore," 

** Quick, get torches there } ho ! 
Loose the boats as ye go. 
And examine the lake, as round it ye row ; 
Light the beacon on high, 
Send out to the caves of Kiltannan a score, 
And try 
The wood of Glenhurly some more, 
WhUe we search the strand on the western shore." 
*Twaa thus O'Quhi said. 
And soon a light spread. 
Like a pathway of flame, o'er the waters, dark red 
As the Bale fire, with fuel they fed ; 
And with flambeaux, and bustle, and rout. 
The servants rushed out, 
And searched the lake and the mountains about ; 
While waving his torch high over his head. 

And calling hea name, 
O'Quin towards the west in agony sped, : 
But in vain : 
By mountain or water, or forest or plain, 
No tidings or trace of the lost one they gain ! 

At last, all his vassals before, 
He reached a tall cliff that hung o'er 
The dark lake, whose deep waters flow 
Bothaluggidi and silent below, 
And pausing a moment he threw 
A wild glance beneath, and then knew — 
Oh ! with what a keen pang of regret — 
'Twas nigh to the spot where they first met ; 
And silent the chief there long pondered alone. 
While o'er his tall figure the beacon light shone — 
And unearthly he looked in that fitful glare, 
The picture of angtiish and pallid despair — 
And thoughts of strange meaning undefiu'd. 
Like storm clouds, swept fast o'er his niind^ 
'Till his reason gave way, and the pain 
And wild fancies of madness seized his brain ; 
And gazing intent on the darlpiess aroimd, 
•• I see her," he cried. 



**And nought thidl divide. 
For ever and ever, niy «oul frt»tu iiur dOee V 
He ial'l viith a L^und, 
Then plunged, and unk beneuth, in tb^ water* profound. 
Sine? thnt hoiir. 
Centuries have fii^ept over buHress an€l ti>iv<?n 
And tho' m*i,riy a %sA rhittiire has tikkeu pliieii 
On Brings grei"!!! hoilt to her t^hildjfcnaiid mci?. 
Still 
Unalter'd the chkfi^ of Clan n^'ff'i'niin ataiid 
High amid Hip nubliHit and best uf tin: tnnd, 

And arelonltf t»f both fweit mjhI hill* 
And man; a brciAd aero of vblle;r and pLoiu ; 
Tet the hall of tbeti' Nlnu did they npver n.<^ui}. 
Or the home of Ibcir ancrstorai n'Lu ; 
Foi'p oh ! fttaiii 
On Dumravtitrs prtmil SAtnr, 
The O'Brisnshate kept to Uiia djs^ Inutii<|uln I 



In the youth of the last O'Qnin of Inehlqnln, ho *iiw ffoin 
his residence a number of tfwii.na of singular bentity frtjiiiimuitig' 
the west side of the JaUi\ Within ji?, if iK^aJiMi!, to postefji 
himself of one of them, h(^ nm in Uie habit of conei'idhig him- 
self among the rocks, hoping tlint \\v mEght tahc Itium by %ut* 
prise. At length one of them was f aiif ht und socre tl^ t'nrrLed 
to his residence, when, lo hi^ aiELa3:4^ni.ic<at ah J dt'li^'hti, thrawing 
off her downy covering, ^hi; ju:i;um4!d the forixi of a Leant tful 
woman, and shortly sAct brcaiBo hU nlfo: preTJons to tho 
marriage, however, shehnpdi^ied iifrtiiJu coDdltiuoft as the prltw 
of her consent, to which lie willingly agreed. Thrse wer^-- 
first, their union should be secret \ ie<?H>ndlj. th*t ho ahyijld not 
receive any visitors at his tiinn&lon. partlt'iiiarly the O^Bri^tiv ; 
and lastly, that he should wliolly ^b^it^tiu fr^om gmnbling. For 
some years these condJtioiui were strictij adliered to ; t]iey 
lived in happiness togetlier^ and two {rbildri^ij blcSEed tliuir 
union ; but it happened, unfQrUiniik'lj', that at Uie neighbour- 
ing races at Good he fell in with tbci 0'llrii-'n»^ by ivLom be Tt as 
hospitably treated, and being induced to Indulge in too mticli 
wine, he forgot his engagements t« liift vi'if^ ami tnvltcd dieiu 
to his residence on a certain dsj. EUit nifc heard of tiiii Lu ci- 
tation with sadness, but yro^eeded without remcmeitriLnce to 
prepare the feast for the guestB^; but she did not grnce it Mitli 
her presence : and when the compoiny ^rore assembled, mid 
engaged in merriment, sIlo whhdrf'W to her own apartment 
to which she called her djitMrc^n, and, sftci* (^mbrndog Lheiu In 
a paroxysm of grief, iha totik her originid fentbi^r^y dovcriojyf 
ftt)m a press in which it bad been kopt^ arrajtd heiielf ia it* 
and assuming her pristine ehitijc, pUinged itito tliaUkOtand 
was never seen afterwards. Om tb^ nani^ night O'Qnlu, b^oln 
forgetful of the promiwbf hiulmnde her, eng^ig^ed in piny witb 
Tiege an Good O'Brien, tho most dktingTti^bed of hii gue^U 
and lost the whole of hin pn^pcrty,— InVA F^nu^ Jearnuif 
No, 16. 



Monument to the late CnArs Darltn-o.— The 
Queen has given £20 in furthprajico of this project. 

The late Dr. JJitJtNy. — The King of Hanover 
has sent a donation uf £100 to the fund rai4ng for 
the widow and children uf this distinguished Irishmap. 
Patents. — Amoii>^ ihe latest li.it of patent* 
**for Scotland" w© find tho following :=^*^ Henry 
Clarke, of Droeheda. in the eoimty of Louli, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, ymoii merchant » f*>i* imfirove- 
meuts in machinery for lapping and folding nil 
descriptions of fabnos» whethtr woven by hand or 
power (Scaled NoTcmber 17, 1842.)" 

Praise of the ENnaiTB._Thia is less fi^tJiltble 
than their censures i ihoy praise only tlmt whii^h thoy 
surpass; but thatwhi<^b E^u^pa8*ca tlmii!^ f hcj efn&ur© 
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THE YOUNG LOVERS' TALE. 

A TRADITION OF THS COUNTT CARLO W. 

** A« twilight softly linger* round the clow of parting day. 
So clings to us the memory of loved ones pessed away — 
The good, the young, the beautiftil, the brilliant, and the gay ! 
Ob ! they were flowert that only bloomed to wither and to fade. 
Swept by death's icy hand away, and then neglected laid 
Within the chilling precincts of his darksome ralley's shade." 

AaOHTMOUS. 

Whatever may be the general opinion as regards the 
social habits and conditions of the peasantry of our 
fatherland, one and all must come to the gratifying con- 
clusion that our fellow countrymen are fast progressing 
towards enlightenment and improrement. Many a time 
have we listened with soul-stirring interest to wild tra- 
ditions of legendary lore ; and strange fictions of the 
imagination of spirits of the interminable deep ; and 
of countless hosts of fairies, who of moonlight nights 
dance upon the ** velvet green," and amuse themselves 
till morning dawns upon their revelries ; and tales of 
spirits who were permitted to revisit the " land of 
exile" to annoy and admonish their wicked relatives : 
of the truth of which, as the relators of those wild scenes 
say, there cannot be the slightest shadow of doubt, 
as they have the most incontrovertible facts to prove 
the veracity of their assertions. 

It was a beautiful summer's evening as we were 
amusing ourselves fishing on the banks of (he Barrow ; 
the sun was gilding the distant hills ; the river was 
like a ))lacid Take — not a ripple on its bosom ; it was 
a delightful scene. ** Well," said one of our compa- 
nions, " I am sure Murphy can have no objection to 
tell us one of his stories, of which he possesses such 
an inexhaustible fbnd, that we may while away an 
hour or two." " Faix it's myself that wont," rejoined 
our faithful servitor, who almost invariably accom- 
panied us in all our sporting excursions ; *• it's myself 
that will have no objection to tell you some of my 
wild adventhurs, and that happened in our own town 
too." "Let us hear the story of young O'llara 
which you so often promised to relate to us," said our 
companion — a proposal to which our friend readily 
assented, and told us the following tale, which we 
will relate to our readers : — 

** Edward O'Hara was the son of a poor but indus- 
trious farmer, who possessed a small cottage and a 
few acres of ground in the county Carlow. Although 
Edward's fatl.or was poor, nevertheless he was com- 
paratively happy — as he was so far out of the reach 
of poverty, as to be able to boast of never being in 
arrears with his landlord. By the honest and upright 
course he pursued through life, he gahied for himself 
the esteem and respect of his neighbours, and he was 
honoured and revered by his family. Edward was 
his only son ; he was a fine figure, and well made ; 
he was naturally very wild, but of a mild and cheerful 
disposition, and a true specimen of Irish good humour 
and happiness ; and, as our friend expressed himself, 
• there wasn't a nater hand at handling a shillelagh 
from Leighlin-bridge to Tullow ; or, in fact, another 
lad like O'Hara there wasn't within the walls of the 
Christianable world.' At a fair or a faction fight 
he foupht with unexampled courage. At a row in a 
fair his shillelagh might be seen peering alwve a 
hundred others, and coming down with the desired 
effect on the heads of his assailants — therebv deve- 
loping more largely the different bumns on tfio cra- 
niuras of his unequal combatants. Edward had been 
for some time thinking of getting settled in life : he 
had won the aflections of all the girls far and near. 



and could, if he were willing, have chosen a wife out 
of about twenty of the handsomest girls in the barony 
in which ho lived; but his heart was already es- 
tranged, and the one who was most endeared to him 
was Lucy M*Dermott, the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, who rented a neat little cottage at a short 
distance from Edward's residence. The cottage was 
beautifully and romantically situated on the verge of 
a small hill : it seemed as it were embosomed among 
the trees ; the wfld rose twined around its entrance, 
and the woodbine trailed its graceful tendrils against 
its neat whitewashed walls. A sparkling stream 
flowing near it, and murmurring silently along, 
scarcely disturbed the stillness which usually reigned 
around, by its gurgling and monotonous sounds. 
Before the door was a Tittle garden laid out in the 
neatest manner — harebells, kingcaps, and a hundred 
other little flowers bent their sweet heads on everj 
side, and diffused a fresh and fragrant odour on the 
ambient air. On one side was a little flowery mea- 
dow of the most exuberant vegetation ; on the other, 
a small patch of ground covered with potatoes, whose 
blue ana gold blossoms enlivened the scene. Lucy 
M'Dermott was a fine blooming girl about eighteen 
years of age, with beautifril sparkling eyes, and 
regular features ; she had a high and noble forehead, 
over which her flaxen tresses were parted in neatness 
and simplicity, and a temper ana an openness of 
manner which made her irresistible. When in the 
act of speaking, her roseate lips were parted from 
each other, and displayed a set of teeth white as the 
purest ivory. On her cheek there rested a hectic 
olush which made her beautiful, and her tout ensemble 
was the very beau ideal of rustic beauty and simplicity. 
Edward loved her with all the ardour and fondness of 
a true and sincere lover ; she was the materiel of his 
happiness, and he never could be happy unless in her 
presence. He walked with her across the meadows 
and conversed with her on what he long hoped for, 
their future felicity, when they would be united to 
each other. Often of a summer's evening would be 
sit with her for whole hours together on a mossy 
bank at the rere of her father's cottage, when the 
time would steal so imperceptibly away that they 
would not think of returning home until the duskisb 
light would warn them of t he coming darkness ; but 
alas I their happiness was of short duration : little did 
they think that ere long they were to be separated 
from each other, and, perhajis, for ever. Although 
Edward saw there was almost insuperable obstacles 
to be overcome before he could win the hand of her 
he loved, on account of her father's determined oppo- 
sition to his views, by reason, as he said, of Edward's 
not being in a sphere of life suitable to his daughter's, 
nevertheless he determined to pursue his claim, and 
that his ardour would not be abated on that account. 
Every day seemed to him a month that he had not 
Lucy's father's consent to their union ; accordingly, 
he determined he would no longer live in suspense : 
he went to her father and told him that he was come 
again to press his suit, and ask his daughter's hand 
in marriage. 

•* * I thought,* said he, * that ere this you would 
have given up all idea^ concerning my daughter, as 
you saw that I was always opyiosed to your union.* 

** * No, indeed,' rejoined Edward, ' 1 have not ; her 
image is too deeply engr.aven on my heart to be so 
easily effaced. Never will 1 give up the idea of once 
calling her my own until I see her anothers, and I 
am sure she who is so innocent and spotless will 
never break her plighted vows.' 

" * You seem to be pretty sanguine in your hopes,* 
said Lucy's father, * and I admire your candour ; but 
you know,' said he, * that you are not in a station of 
life suitable to that of my daughter ; but as I per- 
ceive that she has a strong attachment for you, and 
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that such an attachment b not easily broken off, I 
will consent to your union on one condition ; and as I 
know that at present you are incapable of fulfilling 
the proposal I am about to make, I shall give you 
four years to prove your constancy ; and if in that 
space of time you raise yourself to a sphere of life 
equal to hers you love, by honest industry, Lucy shall 
be yours.* 

" Edward saw at once there was a death-blow to 
his hopes, at least for the present ; but he listened 
with anxiety and attention to all that Lucy's father 
proposed. As an only resource to better himself in 
the world, and to win the hand of his first and only 
k>Te, Edward at once determined to leave his native 
land, and seek the smiles of fortune in another country. 
Accordingly in a few days after he went to see her 
who was ever uppermost in his thoughts. He gazed 
on the lovely form of her from whom he was about to 
separate for ever, and with a look of despairing 
agony that told the bitterness of his feelings, he 
pressed her wildly to his bosom, and took his depar- 
ture from his native village for Dublin, from whence 
he proceeded to the land of the west. After Edward's 
departure, Lucy was never happy ; when she thought 
of the pleasant hours she had spent with her lover, it 
only served to increase her sadness. Often would 
she in imagination revisit the scenes of her former 
happiness, where she had conversed and spent so 
many very happy hours with him she so dearly 
loved, and whom she never again was destined to 
see. Thus did she pass away the greater part of 
her time, always thinking of her lover. Two years 
rolled by, but yet she heard no tidings of him. 
Sonetimes she would think that as ho was in a 
strange land, he met one who was more endeared 
to him, and that he forgot her whom he once so 
tenderly loved. * But no,' she would say, * he can- 
not — he will not — my fond Edward will never forget 
me ; even if he knew ho was to be separated from me 
for ever.* It was nearly four years since Edward 
left his native land. Lucy ^rDermott was fast 
sinking beneath the weight of sadness and melan- 
choly which oppressed her ; her former vivacity and 
sprightliness forsook her ; she found no charms in 
the pleasures of life ; she would retire to her favou- 
rite bower, behind her father's cottage, and there 
j give vent to her melancholy feelings. Her features 
I were completely altered ; the roseate blush which 
adorned her beautiful cheeks forsook them for ever ; 
I she was pale and emaciated ; and her appearance 
I altogether told too tnily, that the disease of sorrow 
was making fearful inroads on her constitution. Her 
father saw, with gri^» his lovely child pining away, 
and fast sinking noneath the weight of sorrow which 
I oppressed her; he strove to revive her drooping 
spirits: but it was too late; her pale cheek and 
sunken eye plainly told that ere long she would be 
numbered amongst those who were enjoying a better 
and happier world. «••••• 
*• For nearly a year after Edward O'Hara left his 
I house, he saw nothing before him but the most inter- 
I minable difficulties ; he was so disheartened by the 
prospect, that on several occasions he was about 
I returning home, and giving up for ever the idea of 
being a successful suitor for Lucy M'Dermott. But 
he would change his mind, and alter the resolution 
he had made, on account of the inestimable worth of 
I her he so dearly loved ; and for whom he had already 
' braved so many difficulties. One day as he was 
j slowly pacing one of the main streets of Philadelphia, 
( musing on his imtoward fate, and thinking of her who 
was so far away from him, and the repeated pro- 
mises which he made her to remain faithful — which, 
if it were in his power, he determined should not be 
broken — ^he was interrupted in his musings by the 
Bppciirance of a person, whom he at first sight knew 



to be an old companion of his boyhood, who lived in 
the same village, and with whom he had spent many 
a pleasant evening. Miles O'Connor — for such was 
the name of the person that attracted Edward's 
attention — ^immediately recognised him, and addressed 
him in the most familiar manner : and after asking a 
thousand Questions concerning his native land, he 
concluded by giving Edward a cordial invitation to 
spend the evening with him. O'Connor was about 30 
years of age ; he had a pleasing countenance, and by 
his general appearance seemed as one on whom 
fortune had not frowned. He had emigrated from 
his native land about ten years previous to the unex- 
pected meeting between himself and Edward, and, by 
his untiring exertions and industry, became the 
proprietor of a small farm, which he cultivated, 
and by which he was enabled to brave the occa- 
sional storms he met with through life. Edward 
readily accepted his friend's invitation, and was 
^ with him at the time appointed in the evening ; 
after spending a few pleasant hours with him, which 
were the first he spent since he left his home, ho 
left him, but not without promising to repeat his 
visits to him whose kindness and friendship he highly 
valued. Edward soon became a cosstaut visitor of 
O'Connor's, and a reciprocal friendship sprang up 
between them. One evening about three months 
after Edward's interview with his friend, as he was 
conversing with him on his future destiny, and the 
unhappy prospects which lay before him, O'Connor 
proposed to take him as a partner in his farm, hoping, 
by their mutual endeavours, that he would bo able 
to steer his course through life with more profit to 
himself than he had hitherto done. Edward was glad 
to accept the offer, as he knew that, now at least, ho 
might indulge the fond hope of winning the hand of 
Lucy M*Dermott. Accordingly he soon found him- 
self in a favourable way of getting on in the world 
through the assistance and kindness of his valuable 
friend. It would be tedious to our readers, were wo 
to advert to the different successes which attended 
our hero during his partnership with Mr. O'Connor; 
suffice it to say, that before the expiration of fom* 
years, by his indefatigable zeal and perseverance, ho 
nad accumulated a sufficient sum of money to 
enable him to purchase a small farm, and once more 
return to his native land. As soon as Edward found 
himself landed on his native soil, he immediately 
proceeded to his father's cottage, which was situated 
at the extremity of a narrow green lane ; at either 
side of which there was a row of large trees, whoso 
spreading branches from the opposite sides wero 
interwoven with each other ; where many a time of 
a sunny day he walked with Lucy M'Dermott in the 
cooling shade, to avoid the heat of the sun. It was 
a beautiful clear moonlight night ; every where, as 
far as the eye could range, the firmament was studded 
with myriads of stars ; the moon was careering high 
in her midnight course : she poured a strerm of pale 
light through the interwoven branches of trees on 
the narrow path, and all nature seemed wrapped in 
repose. As Edward O'Hara was proceeding through 
the lane just described, thinking of his loved one, and 
striving to keep up his flagging spirits, "the chimes of 
the V illa^e clock smote his ear with sounds as melan- 
choly as if they knelled the ruin of his hopes," when, 
as the last sound died upon his ear, an apparition sud- 
denly glided past him. On the first impulse of the 
moment he turned round to look after it. Judge his 
consternation, when he beheld Uie emaciated form of 
his Lucy dressed in the costume of the grave. Ho 
gave one wild shriek, and fell insensible upon tho 
ground ! On the following day, when he had m some 
measure recovered from the almost fatal shock he 
had suffered on tho preceding night, he found himself 
an inmate of his father's cottage, lying in bed, in an 
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almost hopeless state ; where he was soon convinced 
of the irreparable and fatal loss he had safTered in 
the death of her, whom in his dreams and fearfol 
ravings, he was constantly talking of daring the 
night. A week passed away and he was getting 
considerably worse ; his disease presented alarming 
symptoms, and he did not long survive her for whom 
he only lived. 

G. U 



To 



I often remember the days that are pa<t, 

And with feelings of sormw deplore them— 
Ah ! days of such pleasure were too good to last, 

Nor will fate, 1 fear, ever restore them. 
Yet, my thoughts to those days will still wander back. 

When each stole their moments of rapture and bliss, 
£i\joying the pleasures of love's tender " clack," 

And parting, perhaps, with an innocent kiss. 
Such short hours, such minutes, such moments as these, 

I look on as this earth's greatest treasure : 
He is but a fool who in other things nees 

Aught that can be accounted a pleasure. 
Oh ! could I look forward to time to restore them. 

It would soon drive dull care from my heart , 
I fear I shall only grieve more and more then, 

When from one so beloved I must part. 



ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

In the art of cross-examining a witness Curran 
was pro-eminent. Nothing oonld have been cleverer 
than his repaftee in a horse cause, when he asked 
the jockey's servant his master's age, and the man 
retorted with ready gibe : — 

" I never put my hand into his mouth to trv." 

The laugh was against the counsellor, till he made 
the bitter reply — 

"You did perfectly right, friend, for your master is 
said to be a great bite.' 

Erskine displayed similar readiness in a case of 
breach of warranty. The horse taken on trial had 
become dead lame, but the witness to provo it said be 
had a cataract in his eye. 

" A singular proof of lameness !'* suggested the 
Court. 

*' It is cause and effect," remarked Erskine ; ** for 
what is a cataract but a fall ?'* 

It must be confessed that he was sometimes 
baffled ; for on being once reminded by a witness that 
he was confounding a pointer with a setter, in a flush 
of vexation he saia — 

" Ay, very likely, sporting is a very idle diversion, 
and I am proud to say that I know nothing about it." 

An Irish lawyer, of still later date, famed for his 
powers of cross-examining, was on one occasion com- 
pletely silenced by a horse-dealer — 

" Pray, sir," said the lawyer, "you belong to a 
very honest profession ?'* 

" 1 can't say so," said the witness ; "for, saving 
you lawyers, I think it the most dishonest going I" 

Public Worship The following days of the 

week are set apart for public worship in different 
nations : — Sunday, or -the Lord's day, by Christians ; 
Monday, by the Grecians ; Tuesday, by the Persians ; 
Wednesday, by the Asyrians ; 'Thursday, by the 
Egypitans ; Friday, by the Tiu-ks ; Saturday, by the 
Jews. 

Oil of Indian Corn. — This oil is obtained in 
the course of the process of making whiskey. It rises 
in the mash-tubs, and is found m the scum at the 
surface, being separated either by fermentation or the 
action of heat. It is then skimmed off, and put away 
in a cask to deposit its impurities ; after which it is 
drawn off in a pure state, fit for immediate use. 



THE FORTUNATE LIEUTENANT. 

It was at the hoar of ten, in a cold December 
evening, that a horseman arrived at the Pigeon, a 
country inn near the town of Leicester. Dismount- 
ing, he ordered the ostler to be particularly careful 
of his horse, which was a fine animal. Then entering 
the inn, and throwing off his cloak, he seated himself 
near a cheerful fire, which the obsequious landlady had 
previously stirred, ever mindful that travellers are 
fond of comfort. In height, the stranger was about 
six feet, built in proportion, And possessed of great 
personal beauty. From his manner and dress it was 
evident he was a British offioer ; his age might be 
about nineteen or twenty-one^ After partaking of a 
hearty meal, during which he preserved a dead silence, 
he turned to the landlord and asked him if he ex pectcd 
a Mr. Mason that evening ? 

" Really," said the landlord, " so many gentlemen 
frequent my place, it would be difficult for me to know 
all their names ; but if you would just give me an accu- 
rate description of the person you mean, it is possible 
I will be able to inform you." 

" That I cannot do," said the other, " for I have 
not seen him those several years.'* 

Here, the tramp of horses and noise of carriage 
wheels made the landlord start to his feet writh his 
usual alacrity, to see if any benighted travellers were 
about to favour his hospitable dwelling for the night. 

" Harris, you must give me the best room in yoiur 
house for this youn^ lat^r," said an old gentleman, as 
he entered, addressmg the landlord. " I am so afraid 
of robbers since the last time I was here, that I am 
determined to give up all idea of going home this 
night. But, bless me I who have we here ?" said he, 
starting back with unfeigned astonishment, as he 
beheld the youn^ soldier near the fire. 

" Richard Fbnn," said the young man, drawing 
himself up to bis full height : " a Lieutenant in the 

regunent, now quartered at Tunbridge ; but if 

my company be disagreeable to you and this yoimg 
lady, I shall withdraw." 

" Nay, stop," said the old gentleman ; " I beg 
ten thousand pardons, if I have offendid you ; but 
really, I am so afraid of robbers — that is, on my niece's 
account — that my mind is in a perturbation since I 
saw two horsemen riding a short distance from my 
carriage, just before I had arrived here, and I verily 
believed, on first seeing you, that you were one of 
them. You perceive, sir, the force of imagination, 
when the mind is disturbed by fear. I claim, how- 
ever, the pardon of a British officer for my unjust 
suspicion.' 

"And, certainly, you have it, sir," said the other, 
laughing heartily at the mistake ; " but I never 
thought I looked so ferocious as to be taken for a 
midnight depredator. It is now eleven o*clock, and 
as I have to be up early to-morrow, I must for^o 
the pleasure of your company for the night;" so 
saying, he was about to leave the room, when the 
landlord rushed in ; his countenance was deadly pale; 
his eyes rolled wildly in his head ; he just uttered the 
words — " Robbers below I" when he fell heavily on 
the floor. 

The landlady entered at this moment, and, cer- 
tainly, she possessed more courage than her worthy 
lord and master, for, turning to her guests, she sai(i, 
(without either fainting or turning piue) — 

" Two suspicious persons have demanded lodging 
for the night. I told them there was no room for 
them ; that my house was eutirely occupied ; and that 
it would be impossible for me, imder such oircum- 
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stances, to admit them. The^ seemed satisfied with 
tny answer, aod were departmg, when my husband 
opened the door to look after them, upon which one 
or them, taming quiekl;^ about, rushed to the door ; 
placed his foot against it, so as to prevent it from 
oeing shut ; then drawing a pistol from his side, he 
presented it towards my husoand's head, and swore 
ne would shoot him, if ne did not ^ve him and his 
companion a lodging for the nieht. It was useless to 
parley with a man who seemed determined to put his 
threat into execution, if denied his request ; so, per- 
mitting them both to enter, I left their company for 
a few moments, in order to warn you, gentlemen, to 
be on your guard throughout the night.' 

" We have little to fear, if there be only two men,'* 
said the young officer. 

•* You are right," said the old gentleman ; " but, 
then, these yiludns can have a troop about them when 
they please, by a certain signal. The town of Lei- 
cester has latetly been the scene of their depredations, 
and, notwirhstandine the vigilance of the magistrates, 
not one of the gang has as yet been taken. Fanny, 
dear,'* said he, addressing his niece, ** I fear you are 
fatigued after our journey; you had better retire ; 
there is no cause for alarm ; they may, after all, be 
but innocent men.'* 

" Very well, sir," said the sweet girl, her voice 
tremulous with emotion, as she followed 3ie landlady to 
her room. 

About half an hour after Miss Fanny had retired 
to bed, the inn was silent ; nought could be heard 
save the low murmur of the cold wind rushing 
through the aged trees that sheltered the front of the 
Pieeon. All the inmates had laid their heads on 
their pillows, but one — that was the old gentleman. 
The idea that the intruders mieht be robbers, and 
anxiety lest his niece should be frightened, was suffi- 
cient to deter him from enioying ms natural repose* 
Putting out his light, therefore, and reclining on 
an arm-chair, he resolved to await the first beams 
of the morning sun. It was now twelve o'clock, and 
nothing occurred to awaken his suspicion ; one o'clock 
came, and he thought he heard a light step on the 
stairs ; now then it approaches, and there is a whis- 
per ; two persons are certainly conversing, but what 
about he could not tell. Seizmg the most formidable 
weapon he could lay hold of at the time, he resolved 
to be both his own iireserver and his niece's champion, 
if necessitated. Now, he could distinctly hear a per- 
son say, " Let us secure the old fellow and then we will 
carry off tiie niece ; there is no person in the house 
hardy enough to oppose us ; the landlord is a chicken- 
hearted fellow ; the sight of a pistol would be enoue^h 
for him ; so now to work.** Cautiously turning the 
handle of the old gentleman's door, the two men whom 
the landlady had denied admittance to at first, entered 
his room. On seeing him seated in an arm-chair, 
apparently sleeping, they proceeded to tie his hands. 
The old gentleman immediately started from his seat, 
and dire^ed a blow, with all his strength, against the 
nearest man ; but the robber was too quick ; avoidinc' 
the blow, he rushed in upon the old gentleman, and 
hurled him to the ground He then drew a small 
daggtr from his side ; raised his arm ; was about to 
plunge it into the heart of his victim — when, spectre- 
like, the young officer stood before him, and threw 
him with violence to the ground. The other robber, 
on seeing the fall of his companion, drew a pistol 
fran hisbreaar, wfakdi he pointed^at the young officer. 
Qmck as lightning the young man drew his sword. 
The glittering weapon came with tremendous force 
on the wrist of the robber, and the hand and deadly 
mstrument which he had held before, now fell harm- 
less to the ground. The other robber had, by this 



time, regained his feet, and endeavoured, along with 
hia companion, to escape. 

*• After them, Mr. Flinn !** roared the old eentle- 
man ; but the young man needed not to be told ; he 
he was already grappling with both the villains below 
stairs. The fellow who had lost his hand, maddened 
to fury by the pain which he experienced, and bent 
on revenue, seized his remaining pistol with his left 
hand, and, with the butt end, inflicted a terrible blow 
on the head of the young officer, who had iust dis- 
engaged himself from the murderous attack of his 
companion. The young man fell senseless, and appa- 
rently lifeless, in the arms of the old gentleman, who, 
by this time, had arrived. The robbers had fled ; 
the inn, which an hour before was silent as death, 
was now one scene of confusion and lamentation. 
The landlady, with her characteristic flippancy, was 
praising the oravery of the young soldier ; while her 
worthy husband, solicitous about the character of his 
house, was endeavouring to persuade the old gen- 
tleman that such an occurrence never before took 
plaoe there. 

*< I care not," said the old gentleman, the tears 
trickling down his fine face, as lie watched the pallid 
hue that was gradually overspreading the counte- 
nance of the young officer ; " only bring some water 
here, and lend your assistance ?" 

The young man was conveyed to bed ; the old 
gentleman anxiously tending nim throughout the 
night. The following morning, Mr. Morrison (for 
that was the old gentleman's name,) ordered his 
carriage at an early hour ; the invalid was placed in 
it ; his head propped up by pillows ; he appeared 
quite insensible. On arriving at his town residence, 
Mr. Morrison immediately sent for the highly-^fted 

and talented Mr. C . On seeing the invalid, the 

Doctor said there were symptoms indicative of con- 
cussion of the brain. A lacerated wound on the 
right side of the scalp, he said, was probably inflicted 
by some sharp instrument. Ordenng six grains of 
calomel to be taken immediately, and .twenty leeches 
to be applied to the head, &c., he departed, telling 
Mr. Morrison that it would be likely his patient 
would be delirious during the night. 

I shall pass over three weeks, after which period, 
Richard Flinn was pronounced, by the Doctor, out of 
danger. He had obtained leave of absence for six 
months. He was a universal favourite with the 
regiment to which he belong^j and one of my most 
intimate friends. I was then assistant-surgeon in 

the regiment, and determined, as soon as 

possible to visit him. An opportunity soon offered, 
and I hastened, with anxiety, to inquire about my 
friend's health. A short, though tedious, journey 

brought me to an elegant house in H st. in the 

town of Leicester. On entering, I was surprised at 
the air of comfort and neatness that pervaded every 
thing around me ; plainly indicating that those pre- 
siding were accustomed to mingle among the higher 
classes of society : but iudge, reader, of my astonish- 
ment, when entering the drawing-room I beheld the 
worthy son of Mars, instead of taking the Doctor's 
prescription, in the attitude of an animated lover 
before a young lady. On pronouncing the young 
man's name. Miss Norton started; blushed, and 
immediately disappeared; but har lover, turning 
about, greeted me with all the for vojip of sincere 
friendship. After relating to me his escape, he told 
me his health was terribly shattered for some time, 
but, that owing to the care which he received, he was 
now perfectly restored. 

" Doubtless, Dick," said I, " your militarjr skill 
has been employed to some effect, in storming the 
heart of that fine girl I am after seeing.** 
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** Oh r* Jiftid ht\ '*ih& beat news I have to tell yon 
Ifi, tliat I am in lie iru-imed to her. Old Morrison 
hsLhi. toll] tiil hkfrlentlLi, that to mo, he and his niece, 
J^im ^Jcirt*m, tj>*othdr life, and I verily believe the 
ftM gbiirlomiiti thinks luiu a hero. So, you perceive, 
I am It Inikj (t-llow. Tliree mouths ago 1 was but 
a l4f](iti'njint, with notlnng to live upon out ray pay ; 
nuw, 1 Ain enj^i^i^iMX V) the handsomest girl in Leices- 
tL'i% witlt tlif [inj.H|x^et kF three thousand a-y ear." 

About a month tit'tir the above interview with my 
A-iernd, Lietitmiant Riehard Flinu led the blushing, 
hiiiHl-ioiae, and auconipliiihed Miss Fanny Norton to 
thtj siUar. I wus at the wedding, and, certainly, a 
hiippica* bridt? imd bridegroom I have never seen. 

P. H. 



MO SIC. 
Muflie U the breath of thought — the audible move- 
ment of the heiart. It is, for the most part, a pure 
t^tfusion of 5<?nMrnent -^the language of pleasure, 
ab^^truct<?d fmm its existing causes. But the human 
mind is go formed, that it cannot easily bear, for any 
length of time, uu unlnttTrupted appeal to the sense of 
ple;i3ur© jvlone ; we rei|iiire the relief of objects and 
i<IoiL«s i it may be s^aid that the activity of the soul, 
of the VDlupluDus piirt of our nature, cannot keep 
pai?4? with that of the understanding, which only dis- 
Cf^rna the mitward diffLTLnces of things. All passion 
e\hwiatK the niiud^and that kind of passion most 
Vr filch preKeiits no dklinct object to the imagination. 
Tht? eye might amnsn irself for a whole day with the 
variety to be found iji allorlst's garden ; but the sense 
h soon cloyed with the smoll of the sweetest flowers, 
and we throw them from us as if they had been weeds. 
The sounds of mu^iic ar<i Eke perfumes, " exhaling to 
the wky," ton swiyct trj lajft—tnat must be borne to us 
on the passing breesi^e, not pressed and held close to 
thtj jion^e; the narbliitg of heavenly voices in the 
uli'-^not thi^ ordincLry Intiguage of men. If music is 
(an il b tJhtd to ho) thL- language of angels, poetry is 
tlw mo^t perfect latignapr^ men can use; for poetry 
is mnriie iilsn, and hiu a^ much of the soft and volup- 
tuoui in its n&iure, as the hard and unyielding mate- 
rials of our corapoailiun will bear. Music is colour 
H'ithuiit form-^a soul without a body — a mistress 
whose fa^se h veik^d^^an invincible goddess. — Hazlitt, 



Dean Swift — It js remarkable, though it has 
WiX been noticed by any of his biographers, [pre- 
vioquly to the yeiir IHtH,] that the celebrated bean 
Swift was swfJiicnded from his degree of B.A. in 
Trinity Callc|rit% Dublin, for excitipg disturbances 
within the cullego, and insulting the junior Dean. 
He and Miother were sentenced to ask pardon pub- 
Ju ly of the junior Dean, on their knees, as having 
olJbnded more atrociously than the rest. These facts 
afford th(t tme sol at ion of Swift's animositv towards 
tho University of Dnblin, and account for his deter- 
mination to tako the deg-ree of M. A. m that of Ox- 
ford* This solution reeoives confirmation from the 
fact, that the junior Dean, for insulting whom he was 
puni!$hod» wah the same Mr. Owen Lloyd, whom 
Swift aflerwartla treated with so much severity in his 
account of Lord Wharton. — Hev. Dr, MiiUr, of 
Armagh, 

EccLBfiiASTtcAT. TEMPoaAL Peers It is worthy 

t>f notice, that m England there is no instance of a 
rnvtato Imvin^ boon cirealed a temporal peer : in Ire- 
Uiid thero have been three — Rokeby, Normanton, 



T&ELACU AND COLMA. 

AH AHOLO-IRI8H TALE. 

Lord Aahby was a valiant knight. 

Of England's sons the flower, 

And many a haug:htjr Dane laid low 

Bespake his skill and power. 

His rich baronial lands were spread 

la undulation wide, 

From woody Havant's shelter'd vale 

To Medway's flowery side. 

One morning at the early dawn 

He left bis downy bed. 

And pensively he eross'd the lawn 

With opening flow'rets spread. 

The sun, majestically slow. 

Rose o'er the eastern flood. 

And threw his beams of golden light 

On Mcrcia's verdant wood. 

And rich the beauteous landscape rose 

On every side around. 

With waving corn, and pastures green. 

And fragrant flow'rets crowned. 

Lord Ashby view'd the pleasing scene. 

And heav'd a heavy siph — 

*' No more," he cry'd. *' this prospect fair 

Can wonted joy supply. 

" For ah ! last night in dreams I saw, 

Oh Erin's fertile coast. 

More lovely hills, and greener vales. 

Than even my land can boast. 

" But far "bove all a hidy bright, 

F^r as the star of day, 

Who seem'd to wave her snowy hand. 

And beckon me away. 

** The summer rose glow'd on her dicek. 

Her eyes like dew-drops shone ; 

Her form was of such faultless mould. 

An angel might it own ! 

*' I'll go to where my gallant ship 

Rides on the azure wave. 

And I'll fled out that peerless dame. 

Or perish in the grave]!" 

Now o'er the sea Lord Asbby's gone. 

Where waves contend with skies ; 

At length to his expecting view 

Fair Erin's hills arise 

" Clew up your sails," the master cry'd, 

•* And let the anchor go ;" 

Lord Ashby sprang upon the land. 

Betide him weal or woe. 

Then to her midden on the towor 

Fair Colma thus did say — 

** Oh ! who from yonder lofty ship 

Thus speeds his rapid way ? 

** His manly shape and knightly air 

Bespeak a noble race. 

And ne'er but once have I beheld 

A form of eqiud grace. 

" But ah ! that lov'd and cherish'd form 

No longer meets my eyes ; 

Perhaps even now in battle field 

He fights, he falls, he dies." 

She sigh'd with grief, and down her check 

Tear foUow'd after tear. 

So, trickling down the ft^rant rose. 

The dews of morn appear. 

Lord Ashby on his reeking steed 

Pursued his way the while, 

Till at the gate the aged earl 

Receiv'd him with a smile. 

** Sir knight, a stranger you appear ; 

But if no knightly caU 

Of honour claims such spurring speed. 

You're welcome to my hall. 

*• The lights to-night shall sparkle bright 

From barbican to tower, 

For I expect an absent frlcnd| T 

Who brings a lady's d<a®drby VjOOQ IC 
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•• Then coroe and share our friendly feast. 

And rest thy wearied ateed ; 

Depart to-morrow, if thou wilt. 

And Jesu give thee speed." 

Lord Asliby lighted from his horae. 

And Calma he espied, 

*• Oh ! here," thought he, •* my search must end, 

8ure love has been my guide I" 

Day after day in pleasure pass'd, 

Ji.y brighten'd every hour. 

Until at last Lord Ashby's heart 

Own'd beauty's sovereign power. 

** Oh ! fairest maid among the fair. 

Upon whose looks I live. 

Let pity sway thy gentle breast. 

And bid me cease to grieve. 

'* For thee I left my nattve land, 

F<<r thee I brav'd the main. 

And saw a sister's fklling tears 

Urge me to stay in vain. 

** Ah ! could I movi64^ gentle heart 

To feel an equal love. 

Bank, power, and wealth sho'd you attend . 

Where e'er your footsteps move." 

With timid glance and blushing cheek 

Fair Calma then reply'd — 

•*My lord, you've won a wav'ring heart, 

I-yield to be thy bride !'* 

To tell the earl the Joyful newa 

He went In haste away — 

When, fir'd with virtuous disdain. 

Thus Calma's maid did say : 

** Have gratitude, and love, and truth. 

For ever fled the earth ? 

Have wealth and splendour greater power 

O'er minds than knightly wortli ? 

•• Have you forgot, oh ! lady tedm, 

The vows you lately nuule, 

Wlicn Trclach took his last farewell 

Beneath the bcechen shade ? 

" Trelach ! the pride of all the west. 

Our country's hope and stay. 

Whose glittering sword's a leadhig star 

In battle's dark array. 

Straight as the poplar is his form, 

Endow'd with manly grace. 

And health and beauty's roseate hue 

Glow on his blooming face. 

** Black as the raven's wing his locks. 

Bis skin as snow-drops clear. 

And brighter than the diamond's ray 

His brilliant eyes appear. 

•• And have you, lady, him forgotr— 

Forgot the vows you made ? 

And must the youth at his return 

Lament he was betray'd ?" 

Twas thus she spoke, but truth, and love. 

And gratitude were fled ; 

For lo I next moming'a sun beheld 

Ashby and Calma wed. 

Music, and dance, and revelry, 

Mark'd each succeding day ; 

And many a knight came to the feasts. 

And many a lady gay. 

For squirea rode over hill and dale, 

And tournaments proclaimed. 

And to the castle led each knight * 

For birth or valour fam'd ! 

And there, 'midst all the ladies fair, 

Calma was fairest seen. 

As she in silk pavillion sate. 

Of love and beauty queen. 

And midst the knights assembled there 

Hooe might with Ashby vie, 

Hia skilful arm and well try 'd lance 

0tiU won the victory. 



But when the seventh mom arose, 
A stranger sought the field- 
Dark was his helm and hauberk too. 
And sable was his shield. 
Straight as the poplar was his form, 
Endow'd with manly grace ; 
But beauty's roseate was fled. 
And sorrow mark'd his Cace. 
BUm^ as tile raven was his hair, 
Bis skin as snow-drops clear ; 
But in his eyes, bedim'd with grief; 
All trembling stood the tear. 
Nine gallant kniglits before his lance 
Had press'd the listed ground, 
And evening saw him quit the field 
With valour's tropliy crown'd. 
But then he scom'd the feast and dauce. 
And proudly rode away ; 
And stretch 'd beneath the dews of night 
The once lov'd Trelach lay. 
And oh I the pensive hero sigh'd, 
•* Who'd thhik the day I left 
Yon castle proud, I should return 
Of love and hope bereft ? 
** Oh ! woman .coupled be thy name 
With levity and guile; 
The wretch who'd live a life of shame 
Is he who'd woo thy smile ! 
" But thou, fidse dame, shalt rue the hour 
Your plighted hand you gave. 
Fur mom's returning sun shall see 
Your minion in the grave !" 
From the damp earth where low he l^y, 
Beneath the dews of night. 
He n se and pac'd the fields around. 
Impatient for the light. 
The purpling east pronounced the dawn. 
Sweet smil'd tlie hifaut day. 
The castle glitter'd m the sim, 
Bedeck'd with colours gay. 
To prove their ladies passing fair 
Each gallant knight advanc'd. 
While to the sun's reflected rays 
Their glittering armour glanc'd. 
Oh ! radiant scenes, the storm is rais'd 
That shall you overthrow — 
Soon must your transient splendours fkde. 
And yield to darkest woe. 
For proudly mounted on his steed 
The injured Trelach came. 
And black revenge possess'd his mind. 
And anger nerv'd his tntne. 
And to the knights he call'd aloud— 
** The days of Joust are past. 
The present is for deadly strife, 
I reck not if my last! 
** Dishonour taints Sir Trelach's name. 
He's made a public jest — 
Scom'd, slighted, injur'd, and deceiv'd. 
By her he lov'd the best. 
* Lord Ashby, fame reports of thee 
Thou art a valiant knight, 
Thou'st wrong'd me much, now rest thy lanec. 
This arm shall do me right." 
When Calma heard the fatal words. 
She cast a downward glance. 
And quiv'ring in Lord Ashby's heart 
Saw Trelach's blood-stain'd lance. 
Pale as the snow-drop tun-'d her cheek, 
" Oh ! sight of woe !" she cry'd ; 
Then faintly breathing out hU name, 
She bow'd her head and died. 

Bazibkb. 

Do nothing bv halves— if it be right, do it boldly- 
if it be wrong, lea?e it undone. 
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IRISH MINES AND COLLERIES. 

In no country in Europe, perhaps, it there a 
greater abundance of minerals than in Ireland ; in 
none, certainly, are they so generally diffused, or in 
equal variety. 

Gold is found at Croghan, in the oounty Wicklow. 
This mme first attracted attention about the year 
1795. According to moderate calculation, before 
Government took possession of it, the sum of 10,000/. 
had been paid, at 37. 15s. per os., to the country 
people, for what they collected of this metal. Among 
these collections was one solid piece, weighing 22oz., 
presumptively the largest found in Europe. 

Silver occurs south of Kilross, in Sligo, on the 
western side of the Arrow River ; in Cavan, in the 
King's County, near Edenderry; and a^un, south- 
east of Lough Derg, west of the town of pTenagh. 

Copper is found in eighteen different counties, 
and occasionally in different parts of the same county; 
in Londonderry, Galway, Sligo, Limerick, Leitrim, 
Cavan, Westmeath, Meath, Dublin, Wicklow, Queen's 
County, Kilkenny, Tipperary, Clare, Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. 

Lead is found in eighteen counties : — In Donegal, 
Londonderry, and Antrim ; in Down, Armagh, Cavan, 
Monaghan, and Leitrim; in Westmeath, Longford, 
and Galway j in Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Tip- 
perary, Cork, Kerry, and Clare. 

Iron has been found in nineteen counties out of 
twenty-two that have been examined ; and it is fair 
to presume that it may exist in several of the remain- 
der. At Arigna, near the source of the Shannon, is 
a mine of iron-stone, superior in point of quality to 
any single ore of England ; the stratum is said to be 
inexhaustible. The neighbourhood yields coal, also 
superior to most found in England; the bed extends 
six miles by five. Fire-brick clay likewise, in the 
vicinage, and free-stone, abound ; and here is a bed of 
potters' clay, two miles in length and one in breadth. 
The counties in which iron is found are — Donegal, 
Londonderry, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, and 
Down ; Leitrim, Longford, Cavan, Mayo, Sligo, Ros- 
common, Queen's County, and Kilkenny ; Wexford, 
Waterford, Cork, Limerick, and Clare. 

Tin is found in Wicklow and Sligo. 

Coal is found in fifteen counties ; in many places 
vastly superior to most in England ; yet, from the 
want of capital and other causes, almost the 
whole of what is consumed is brought from Great 
Britain at an expense to the country of nearlv a 
million sterling annually. The counties in which 
- coal has been discovered, and in a few of which it is 
partially worked, are Donegal, Londondei^, Ferma- 
nagh, Leitrim, and Sligo ; Monaghan, Westmeath, 
Dublin, Queen'g County, and Kilkenny ; Tipperary, 
Cork, Limerick, Mayo, and Clare. 

Cobalt is found in Kerry ; Manganese in Donegal, 
Wicklow, Monaghan, and Mayo; Antimony in Mayo; 
Tale in Sligo and Carlow. 

Pearls occur in Galway and Kerry ; Amethysts 
in the latter county and in Cork ; Crystals In London- 
derry, Antrim, Down, Dublin, Wicklow, Carlow, 
Kerry, and Galway ; Garnets in Donegal and Leitrim, 
and Chalcedony in the former ; Jasper in Cavan, 
Longford, and Kilkenny ; Porphyry in Dublin. 

Marble is found in nineteen counties : — In Done- 
gal, that resembling what is termed statuary; with 
beautiful granite, souceous sand, and different kinds of 
clay, in Londonderry, of a handsome species, with 
valuable pebbles ; in Tyrone, Down, and Armagh, 
an elegant variety ; Monaghan and Longford, a pro- 
fusion of various colours ; in Westmeath, that of a 
handsome yellow and dove colour; in the Queen's 
County, Carlow, and Kilkenny, in the last county, of 



a smgular description, and exquisitely beautify; iii 
Wexrord and Waterford, that of a faaiidsome green, 
and of a black colour ; in Tipperary and Cork, of a 
great variety of tint, and of exquisite polish; in 
Kerry, with a pleasing combination of cok>urs ; ia 
Galway, of a superior beauty ; in Roscommon exhi- 
biting the petrified skeletons of animals; in Mayo, 
beautiful black marble without specks ; in Sligo, a 
singular stone is seen which is very hard, and exmbita 
the figures of serpents ; it takes a h\^ polish. 

Granite appears in seven counties ; decomposed 
granite or porcelain earth in Wicklow. The whole 
Island is possibly one stratum of Umestone, as at 
various depths it is constantly found. 

Slate is met with in six counties ; steiUites, or 
soap-rock, in Down: gypsum in abundance in Antrim ; 
beautiful spars in Clare, resembling those of Derby- 
shire ; pertrifactions in Londonderry and Cork. 
Fullers' Earth is found in six counties ; clay of diffe- 
rent kinds in nine ; in| Leitrim, of a green, yellow, pale 
red, and crimson colour ; sulphur occurs in Wicktow, 

Nothing can more plainly prove the want of work- 
ing our Coal Mines, than that before the improvident 
spoliation of the forests of the country, according to 
Sir William Petty, there were, in 1672, as many as 
6,600 forges at work, or perhaps 8,000, which gave 
employment to nearly 25,000 persons. 

THE LAYS OF BY-GONK DAY& 

Oh ! 'tis a thrilling pleasure 
That makea my houl beat high ; 

And I prize it as a treasure. 
With none but loved ones ni^ 

To sit and listen tn the lays 

That we have heard in by gone days. . 

They passed us by in fleetne«s ; 
LiKk* visions now they seem : 

They're gone in all their sweetness- 
Gone like a passing dream. 

No more we listen to the lays 

That vet have beard in by -gone days ! 



M. 



Dr. Johnson, in his English Grammar, prefixed to 
his celebrated Dictionary, oad i^iitten : — " H seldom, 
perhaps never, begins any but the first syllable.*^ 
Wilkes published some remarks upon this 'dictum, 
commencing : — ** The author of this observation must 
be a man of quick i4>pre-Aension, and of a most com. 
pre-Aensive genius." 



ANSWERS TO C0RRB8P0NDEMT8. 

** O. H." — Next week, probably. 

** D. H." — ^The conclusion has come to hand, and shall recetre 
due consideration. 

** C W." — ^Your weU-writien and interesting communicatian 
cannot, we regret, appear in our pages : paosai^ are 
interspersed totally tubveraive of the rales hy which we 
are determined to be governed in condocting oar publi- 
cation. Our intelligent correspondent oumoi be ignorant 
that religious or political disquisitions " hath no chamis 
for us." 

u J M — i^ yg\ii a£S>rd us pleasure to comply with your request. 

" O'U."— Received too late for notice this week. 

" F." — ^Your favours shall meet attention in our next number. 

We bope to be able to discbarge our obligations to several 
highly rospeoted correspondents on the opening of the new 
year. 

Our Monthly Part will he issued on Monday next. 
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ORIGIN OF THE RELIGION OF THE 
ANCIENT PERSIANS. 

** Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind." 

POPB. 

If, as some of our Irish historians assert, the 
^ Qreen Isle" owes the afiSuence of her mmes of 
faacjr, legendary lore, and quaint, though inno- 
cently beautiful and imaginative, superstitions to 
the intermingling consangpiinitj of Eastern na- 
tions, 'tis hut just that we should occasionally 
notice those countries and their inhabitants to 
whom we appear indebted for so much of our 
national literary vanity. Accordingly I submit 
the following sketch to the readers of the Dublin 
Journal, having first wisely enlisted them in my 
favour, by identifying my subject with that truest 
talisman to their hearts — *•*• Our Native Land.'* 

'Tis strange with what untiring and anxious 
avidity the people of remote ages sought after 
some ^^ first principles," some great author or 
being, something supernatural or mighty, to bow 
down before, and pour forth from their hearts that 
implanted, innate convict«on, *^that there was an 
Omnipotent and mighty Ruler of all nature." 

In an illiterate and barbarous period we can 
hence easily reconcile the idea of the origin of even 
the most fimtasdc faith, aided in their develop- 
ment, as each and all of them invariably were, by 
imposition and artifice, as well as superstition and 
fanaticism. Thus the magic and astrology of the 
0abylonians — the abstinence, mortification, and 
contempt of death of the Indian Brachmans — the 
mystery and splendour of the Egyptians — the 
simple, plausible philosophy of the Ethiopians — 
the murderous solemnity of the Celts — the ro- 
mance, fable, and poetry of the Greeks — ^the 
luxury and sensuality of the Romans ; all lent a 
complexion individually to every system of faith, 
and smoothed down the way to general credulity. 

According to Herodotus and Xenophon, the 
Persians (as Enfield tells us) looked upon the 
lightnings as the ensigns of the Supreme Spirit ; 
and Strabo says, that they called the whole circuit 
of the heavens — God ! 



Immediately before the time of Zoroaster, (I 
mean the Persian Zoroaster,) imagination had 
began to run riot with their religion ; and a divi« 
nity, named Mithras, who was supposed to reside 
in the sun, and endow it with the life and splen- 
dour of his presence, was worshipped as a divi- 
nity. Fire, too, was adored ; but only upon little 
altars and pillars in the open air, and attended by 
priests, named Magi. But Zoroaster seems to have 
purified agiun the ancient Persian faith firom much 
of the Chaldean innovations, and whilst he entered 
deeper than the Chaldeans into a newer school of 
more modem philosophy, endeavoured to render 
the discipline of religious ceremonies more suited 
to the comprehension of his disciples. 

The simple altars and pillars gave place to costly 
domes and temples, in which the sacred fires were 
kept constantly alive, and the Magi, attired in 
graceful white robes, barefooted, and holding long 
reeds in their hands, performed the official rites 
to the strains of entrancing harmony ; and now 
astrology and ratiocination were almost entirely 
superseded. 

This display was, of course, extremely captivat- 
ing in its effects, and the ** children of the sun' 
hailed with enthusiastic rapture the fascinating 
doctrines of the wily sage. 

Tet as to the probable primal source of the 
" ancient faith," I think the phenomenon of " spon- 
taneous combustion" to be a sufficiently abundant 
theme for supposition to grapple with. 

I allude to the columns of brilliant fire which 
often have burst forth spontaneously ftrom the 
scorching sands in the desert wastes of both Arabia 
and Persia, and continued thus burning unfaulter- 
ingly and undiminished for numbers of years 
together. 

What can be more plausible to oonoeive, than 
that any being, guided only by the laws of nature, 
and possessing in his heart that inherent conviction 
of the existence of a Divinity to which I have 
before alluded, should stand aghast at such an 
awsome sight in those his native interminable 
solitudes ; and then, bewildered and subdued by its 
magnificence and splendour, cast himself upon the'; 
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earth in terror and adoration, and teach his trem- 
bling heart that the terrible element before him, 
which strode out from the very bosom of the 
parched solid earth, and revelled flickeringly in 
the sky, fed by no hidden hand, lit by no torch — 
dazzling! unquenchable! and sublime I was a God! 
a powerful and a mighty God ! At that distant 
age there was no cunning philosopher to show the 
poor Persian that in reality what he saw was not 
at all to be wondered at — ^that beneath the sands 
o'er which he trode lay for ages the mouldering 
remains of antideluvian forests, gigantic shrubs, 
and masses of vegetable matters, numberless and 
unknown, and tnat the result of their gradual 
decomposition hmng the formation of a highly 
inflammable gas, (carburetted hydrogen,) it in- 
creased in time to such power and volume as to 
force its way upward to the surface of the earth, 
and then receiving the intense heat of vertical sun- 
rays burst into flame, which was abundantly fed 
by the progressing decomposition. 
No ! the poor Persian only knew to 
" Wonbip and wooder," 
and teach his fellows to " go and do likewise," and 
so continue until the dawn of Christianity would 
beam in, and show them that theirs was no true 
religion ; but only like that single hieroglyphic in 
the solitary chamber of the pyramids— ^amazing 
and unintelligible I J. T. 0. 

THE LATE REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 

The following discriminative sketch of the mental 
and moral endowments of the late Rev. Charles 
Wolfe is from the doquent pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Miller, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
author of '* Lectures on the Philosophy of Modem 
History." It formed the conclusion of a letter to the 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle, Oct 29, 1824, in 
which he fully establishes the claim of the true author 
to the disputed ode on Sir John Moore : — 

** The poetical talent that could produce such an 
ode was, however, but a minor qualification in the 
character of this young man ; for he combined elo- 

2uence of the first order with the zeal of an apostle, 
during the short time in which he held a curacy in 
the diocese of Armagh, he so wholly devoted himself to 
the discharge of his duties in a very populous parish, 
that he exhausted his strength, by exertions dispro- 
portioned to his constitution, and was cut off by 
disease in what should have been the bloom of vouth. 
This zeal* which was too powerful for his bodily 
frame, was yet controlled by a vigorcus and manly 
intellect — which all the ardour of religion and poetry 
could never urge to enthusiasm. Bis opinions were 
as sobef as if they were merely speculative ; his fancy 
was as vivid as if he never reasoned ; his conduct as 
zealous as if he thought only of his practical duties ; 
everything In him held its proper place, except a due 
consideration of himself, and to his neglect of this he 
became an early victim.'* 

In the Ihiblin University Magazine for November, 
1642, No. CXIX., thtpee is an interesting review of 
the last edition of Archdeacon Russell's memour of 
he sutyect of the foregoing paragraph. 



THE NATIVITT. 
What glorious sounds were heard | 
From the spsnji^led arch of the miAmht A;^7 
M'ben aneel- tongues procUUmed the hour 
Of Satan's mif ht, of Satan's powar — 
Of death and hell had passed away. 
As miat before the sun's brlgM ray— 
And man, hit man, proclaimed to be 
A rlcttra saved — a slave a^t free ! 
Hark ! to that burst of hearenly song^. 
In majesty it rolls alonpr ! 
Nov iiUintive in ita cadence wild, 
Now calm and soft, bow sweetly mild— 
Now mighty; hark ! that melody 
Swells proudly out, and fills the sky ; 
Earth, lend your ears from shore to a' 
Was song so sweet e'er heard before ? 
Whence comes so soft a melody. 

So AiU of deep delight ? 
And oh ! behold the midnight sky 

Is filled with clearest light. 
What mean those swifUy-fiashing wings. 

Like brightly-burnished gold ? 
Those wings whoae flash a glory flings 

So dasElJng to beheld ? 
Such strains to mortal ear ne'er came. 

Such stndns to earth ne'er given. 
Announcing the Messiah's name, 
By heralds sent from heaven ! 
Te glorious orbs that ever roD, 

And *lume the liquid sky. 
Whose perfect order fills the soul 

With thoughts of majesty ! 
Around, about your beauteona q»herea 

A brighter light doth shine. 
The countless hoet of heaven appears. 

Sent from the Throne Divine. 
O ! veil your beauty 'neath that beam. 

That beam of rich-st light. 
Which from the Throne Divine doth stresio. 

Effulgent— beauteous — bright ! 
Hark ! to that sound, it comes again ; 
Is there none to list to the heavenly strain ? 
Kings of the earth ! in your banquet hall. 
Are ye deaf to the charm of the angels' call ? 
Princes and nobles, who stand around. 
Do ye not hear the glorious sound ? 
The sky la filled with a mighty voice; 
Do you hear the words ? do your hearts njcrfoe ? 
Can it be, that not to you alone 
That voice proceeds from the heavenly throne ? 
O ! list again ; what tongue can tfell 
The sweetness of that mighty swell ? 
But you heiff it not ; that hallowed song 
To the banquet board doth not belong. 
Bevel away ! let the foaming wine. 
And the minstrel's song, and the danoe b« thiiMb 
Who heard that beauteous melody 

Resounding thro' the skies ? 
Te hoary priests with calling high. 

Ye priests of sacrifice — 
Ye watdiers of the running aaod. 

Expectants of the hour 
When Israel's King on earth shall stand 

In mi^jeety and power — 
Do !f« not hear the heavenly throng 

In Joyftil sounds prodaim. 
In one tremendous burst of song. 
The Saviour's glorious name ? 
Who heard that beauteous mdody 

Of joy and great deUght ? 
The humble shepherds, as they lay 

And watched their floeks by night : 
The tidings of the Saviour's Urth, 

The song of triumjdi then — 
" Glory to God, and on the earth 
Peace and good will to men." 
To them arose the star, whose beams 

Illumed tiiem on their way, 
Which poured its light in silver Btreunt 
O'er where Immanuel lay. 
Tandragee, Dec. 25. \%A2^q^ ^y GOOQIC «• 
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THE BALLADSINGER OF LIMERICK. 

(Cutfaued from our last.) 
" I have not quite forgiren you, Kate,** said Mirs. 
Creagh, as they sat round the fire on the folIo\ving 
erening — " I have not quite forgiven you yet, for not 
tellmg me that you would come back to Limerick. 
I thought you did not regret our parting as much as 
I did, and I was greatly disappointed.'* 

** She wished to tell you,** said Mr. Comyn, " but 
I would not allow her to do so, as I could not be 
certain of succeeding in this business of Arthur's till 
1 arrived in London. I did not anticipate Miss 
Kate's influence with a high and mighty personage, 
who did us the honour of taking his curry with us 
several times. I can tell you, Mrs. Creagh, that, 
, demure as she looks, she can flirt when she pleases, 
particularly with an old Nabob.*' 

** A thousand thanks for exerting your influence so 
kindly, my dear Kate," said Mrs. Creagh. 

Kate was about to deny the flirtation; but, looking 
np, she met Arthur's grateful smile, and she felt that 
there was no necessity. 

Will our readers excuse our passing over the sor- 
row at parting — the preparations — the journey against 
time to orertoke the next ship bound for India — and 
all the accompaniments to a long voyage ? If they 
have already taken one, they are fully informed on 
the subject ; and if they have not, we magnanimously 
deny ourselves the pleasure of enlarging on it, having 
an equal contempt for the forestaJlers of pleasures 
and potatoes 

It may be a matter of dispute, whether gazing on 
the same star is productive of such similarity of feel- 
ings as the rolling of the same vessel during the first 
week at sea. T^re is no such situation in the world 
for sympathetic souls — but alas ! the freshness of 
feeline wears away ; fat bacon loses its horrors — 
brandy and water its virtue ; and heroes and heroines 
cast on the unconscious dial on the mantel-pieoe, the 
aoxious glance so lately reserved for the sole indexes 
of each other's miuds ; analyse the steam from the 
fhip's coppers, instead of the " gales from Araby ;" 
send messengers to the black cook, instead of sighs 
to home ; and, in short, arrive at the melancholy 
hat inevitable state in which heroes and heroines eat 
and drink like the soulless mortals around them. 

Arthur and Kate enjoyed the pleasures of sym- 
pathy for an unusual fon&^ period, as the weather 

was very changeable and occasionally stormy 

There were several cabin passengers, and amongst 
them a few ladies; but none complained of the 
monotony of a long voyage ; for if a fine day per. 
Bitted them to form a pleasant party on deck, the 
next, their amusements were delighfully varied by a 
cale, confining them to the cabins, if not to their 
birthg. 

Whether owing to the above stated mysterious 
connection between sympathy and salt-water, or to 
tbe good offices of their mutual friend. Lion, who had 
become a univeral favourite on board, certain it is, 
that before the good ship " Sebastian" had crossc d 
the line, the formal appellations of Mr. Creagh and 
Miss O'Carrol were exchanged for the more familiar 
ones of Art-hnr and Kate : and as they acquired a 
knowledge of the nature of their own sentiments, 
li*pes, fears and conjectures were hazarded on the 
pobjibi!ity of their being returned, as sage as such 
Mpes, fears, or coi\|ectures ever can be. 

On arriving at Calcutta, Arthur was installed into 
X9 r flfee ID due form : and after a few days spent at the l 
hju eof Mr. Russel, Mr. Comyn's partner, Kate four d I 



herself established at her uncle's, a handsome resi- 
dence at a short distance from the city. The first year 
ofher residence passed in uneventful tranquillity. Sur- 
rounded by the Inxuries of the East and the comforts 
of home, Kate could, at times, fancy herself once 
more in her father's house, transported suddenly 
from the banks of the Shannon to those of the Hoogly, 
and all the intervening; time a dream ; but one, on 
whose incidents, with the exception of her mother's 
death, she looked back with the deepest gratitude. 
They had taught her the insignificance ofher own 
position as an individual in the great scale of society ; 
they had taught her that money is to be valued only 
as it affords an opportunity of relieving in others the 
wants she had experienced herself — and, fair reader, 
will you blame her if she prized this more than all the 
rest ? — they had taught her to win the love of 
Arthur Creagh, to feel its true value, and to return 
it with all the sincerity of her own Irish heart. He 
never told her that he loved her, but it was unneces- 
sary ; it was spoken by his frank smile of unaffected 
pleasure, whenever his duties permitted him to join 
her. Mr. Comyn had stipnlatea that all his leisure 
time should be ftpent with them : a condition acceded 
to without much difficulty. Arthur loved Kate, per- 
haps the better, for having once disliked her. There 
appears to be a natural tendency to extremes in the 
human mind ; and the spring from love to hate, or 
from hate to love, is but the bolder and the more 
decided from the depth of the chasm which lies be- 
tween. When Arthur found that he had wronged her — 
that for a single fault he had condemned her whole 
character, the sudden reaction of feeling gave her a 
higher place in his estimation than she could have 
attainea by the ordinary events of years. Kate, it 
is true, had become a little more reserved than she 
used to be, but it did not necessarily follow that he 
had fallen in her estimation. The frank expression of 
grateful feeling which might he used with perfect 
propriety by the Nabob's heiress to Arthur Creagh in 
Ireland, may assume the appearance of forwardness 
to the rising lawyer in Calcutta, when every day con- 
tributed to place them more on a level. His prospects 
were rapidly improving, and he knew that a few 
years steady exertion would place him in a position 
which would render a charge of presumption impos- 
sible, should he propose for her. Though not pos- 
sessed of an unusual share of vanity, Arthur had 
formed no very unfavourable opinion of his chance of 
success with Kate. With manly consciousness of his 
own powers, he felt that he was superior to the 
military idlers who were glad of an excuse to kill 
time agreeably at Mr. Comyn's ; bestowing perhaps 
an equal portion of admuration on his niece and his 
champagne. The higher that Kate rose in his esti- 
mation, the more secure did he feel of her appreci- 
ating his claims to her esteem — not that he would 
have been satisfied with that ; but he knew from expe- 
rience by how trifling an interval it is separated from 
love. So that though Arthur may, on an emergency, 
have been able to get up a creditable share of a 
lover's doubts and fears, it must be confessed, that, in 
general, he enjoyed a most unhero-like tranquillity of 
mind. Mr. Comyn seemed unconscious or heedless 
of how the young people got on, so that they appeared 
happy and availed themselves of every amusement in 
Ms power to procure them. There could be no doubt as 
to Mrs. Creagh's wishes, though too delicate to allude 
to them ; and Anna Roche, or rather Mrs. Edmund 
Travers, who now constantly wrote to Kate, never 
concluded a letter vrithout some praise of Arthur — 
some trait of his generosity, or devotion to his 
mother. So that, altogether, their "course of love'* 
seemed likely to run with a smoothness which would 
have paralysed the nervous sensibilities of a Lady 
Cherubina de Willoughby, were it net that whipheyer 
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of the weird sisters happened to be unusually disen- 
eaged at the time, was preparing a thunder-clup to 
break the monotonous calm of happiness, and sustain 
the reputation of the Swan of Avon with all the play- 
reading folks in CaLutta. 

One evening, towards the close of his second year 
in India, Arthur was preparing to goto Mr. Comyn's, 
having promised to practice a new song with Kate, 
when his servant ran to tell him that a gentleman just 
arrived in the packet from England wished to see 
him. Having directed him to be shown up, the ser- 
vant left the room, and in a few minutes Arthur 
heard his voice in apparent dispute with his visitor, 
who refused to tell by what name he should be 
announced. The black, accustomed to the state and 
formality of a rich merchant's family which he had 
just left, did not wish to abridge the ceremonies of 
introduction. 

'* What name, sar? he asked for the third time, as 
he held the door in his hand : ** gentlemen always tell 
me de name.** 

*' Is not your master an Irishman ?" 
" Tink so, sar.*' 

** Well I'm another ; that's quite introduction 
enough. Master Sambo." 

Arthur was about to interfere, when the door 
opened, and the stranger entering the apartment, 
announced himself as Robert Travers, a consin-in- 
law of Anna's. He was a good-looking animated 
young man, apparently on amicable terms with him- 
self and the rest of the world. Arthur advanced to 
meet him with that cordiality which the least patriotic 
feel towards a fellow countryman in a foreign land. 

•* Mrs. Travers did not prepare me for the pleasure 
of seeing you so soon," he said: ** she mentioned your 
intention of coming out in one of her last letters." 

** I had no idea of coming so soon," replied Mr. 
Travers i "when she wrote, I thought I could 
remain in Ireland for some months longer ;*' and he 
smiled, as if there bad been something ludicrous, as 
well as uncKpected, about bis departure. 

<* You were not very anxious to leave home, I dare 
say, Mr. Travers ?" said Arthur. 

*" Why, you see, Mr. Creagh, I look on a voyage 
to India as a view of one's own funeral procession, 
and I am not royal enough in my whims to have any 
particular wish to see it.* 

** I never regarded it in that light," said Arthur, 
smiling. *' 1 have been here nearly two years, and 
1 am alive yet, as you may perceive." 

•* Alive but not merry, like every one here," said 
Travers. " As I came along, I met so many people 
lounging al>out, who seemed to have nothing to do 
but opening their mouths for air, and closing tliem 
merely to kUl time in opening them again, that I 
fancied myself turning into an oyster through pure 
sympathy. * 

Arthur laughed, but he was too anxions for news 
from home to join in his visitor's gaiety. 

" If you were at your cousin's before leaving Ire- 
land," he said, " perhaps you saw my mother." 

" I did see her a few weeks before I sailed — but I 
beg pardon for not having given yon your letters 
before. The Travers' left Limerick six weeks before. 
Edmund's friends wished him to settle in Dublin. I 
heard Mrs. Travers regret it very much, on account 
of being so far from your mother. But your letters 
wi!l explain every thing ; don't let my presence pre- 
vent you from reading them, Mr. Creajgh." 

Arthur opened his mother's letter ; it contained a 
great many cautions about his health ; a relation of 
every thing likely to give him pleasure, but not a 
f ingle word about herself. This, however, did not 
alarm him, being by no means an unusual omission, 
f o that he \^ as quite unprepared for the news con- 



tained in Anna's letter. After announcing, with ih^ 
deei>est regret, the necessity for their removal from 
Limerick, she went on to say — 

** Now that I must leave your mother, my dear 
Arthur, 1 feel it my duty to tell you, that for some 
months past 1 have been uneasv about her health. 
She has become very nervous and low spirited. When 
letters or other papers arrive from India, she caanot 
be persuaded that they do not contain an account of 
your death, until fhe has examined them herself ; and 
when they happen to be delayed beyond the usual 
time, her anxiety is most distressing. We prevailed 
on her, much against her own inclination, to consult a 
pliysician, who says that though he sees no immediate 
danger, another year spent Tike the last two may 
undermine her constitution. She entreated me not 
to tell you this, and even Edmund is half angry with 
me for running the risk of destroying your prospects 
by what they call my ' womanish fears ;' out I 
thought it l>etter to tell you ail, and leave you to 
deoide for yoarself. You need not, however, alarm 
yourself; the worst I dread is the ultimate wearing 
away of her health If you could 6x the probable 
period of your absence, and that she had something 
oefinite to look forward to, I think it would have 
almost at good an effect as actual return now.** 

Arthur laid down the letter ; he knew that it would 
be impossible to fix the period of his return. If he 
waited to attain that degree of independence, the 
hope of which had induced him to leave his mother. 
All her affection — the sacrifices she bad made for 
him since his childhood, rose up before him, and 
seemed to reproach him with braakiiig her heart : 
and his resolution to return by the next ship was 
instantly taken. How long he may have continued to 
meditate on the consequences of giving up his pros- 
pects in India, u uncertain ; for his visitor, who had 
been moving about the room in a very fidgetty maB- 
ner for some minutes, at last broke sUenee by 
exclaiming : — 

•* No unpleasant news, I hope, Mr. Creagh?" 

** I beg your pardon," said Arthur ; '* I have been 
very inattentive to you, and I am sorry that the 
necessity for my return home wHl prevent my 
redeemmg my credit — " 

" Home!" exclaimed Travers — "to Ireland!** 

"Yes; Mrs. Travers tells me my mother is not 
well." 

" She looked rather pale and thin when I saw her, 
but I think she is very well for all that. Surdy yoa 
cannct think of letting all the time you have been 
here go for nothing, because a lady becomes a little 
nervous." 

" Have you a mother ?" demanded be, then, in an 
almost stem tone. 

" No ; she died when I was a child." 

" Thai, you cannot judge for one that has. For- 
give me, Mr. Travers, for my apparent rashness ; 
but if you knew my mother as 1 know her, you would 
think me an ungrateful wretch if I neglected her." 

" 1 believe you are right, Creagh ; perhaps if my 
mother lived, I may feel as yon do : but," he con- 
tinued, resuming his usual gaiety of manner, " I 
ought to congratulate myself on your departure. Mr 9. 
Travers gave me several gentle hints on the pro- 
priety of modelling myself after you, and if I became 
so sentimental, I fear I'd exhale in si^is some very 
hot day." 

" I GO not think you need feel any appreh^isioQ,'* 
said Arthur, " unless a very wonderful diange takes 
place in you." 

" When do you mean to go ?" 

" By the very next ship, ' Arthur replied. 

" Then you have no time to lose, as I inquired 
and was told it would sail the day after to-morrow. 
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I wish he would leave me his lodgings/* continued 
Travers to himself ; *• he seems comfortable here.'* 

Perhaps Arthur understood the look Travers cast 
rouud him, for he iromediateW said.— 

** Will you excuse my leaving you, Mr. Travers, 
and make yourself at home here, as, I dare say, you 
bad not time to settle yourself any where siuce your 
arrival." 

••You never formed a more correct supposition,** 
replied Travers ; •• I depended on you as a country- 
man to find some place for me." 

•• With my landlord's consent, I resign this in your 
favour." 

••Oh 1 I have not the slightest doubt of his being 
charmed with me.** 

*• I promised to spend the evening with some friends,** 
said Arthur ; •' I must make it answer the purpoie of 
a farewell visit.** 

•* No ceremony, ray dear follow : 1*11 go to bed with 
your permission ; it will be a delightful variety to 
sleep without rocking.** 

Arthur called his servant to attend his guest, and 
was about to leave the room, when he was recalled 
by Travers : ■ 

•• Hollo ! Mr. Creagh— I forgot to deliver my own 
credentials. Here is the letter Mrs. Travers wrote, 
when she found I was coming ; she had no idea of my 
being the bearer of the other. As my insinuating 
manners produced the intended effect of her letter, 
you may ijut it into your pocket, and read it when you 
have nothing else to do. I dare say it is such a 
description as you*d meet in the Hue and Cry. ** 

As Arthur had a great deal to do and to think of, 
be took the advice, and put the letter into his podcet. 
It was not till he found himself on the road to Mr. 
Comyn's that he gave way to tiie feelings which he 
had with difficulty suppressed in the presence of his 
giddy guest. It was tWn that he perceived the full 
extent of the saorifioe he was about* to make. He 
pictured Kate expecting him; her surprise, and, 
perhape, agitation, on hearing of his intended depar- 
ture. Honour forbid him to declare his affection, or 
even to seek her pity by the slightest display of his 
rcigret. Could he a^k her to give up her splendid 
home, perhaps forfeit her unole*s friendship, to share 
the fortunes of a briefless barrister I He felt the 
impossibility, the selfishness of such a thought, and, 
giving one sigh to his last hopes, he burned on to 
seek the dreaded interview ; while he should have 
fortitude to restrain himself until it was over, he 
could not acquire sufficient calmness to make the 
necessary preparations for his departure, and bid 
farewell to the many kind friends he had made since 
bis arrival in India. 

When he entered the drawing-room at Mr. 
Comyn's, Kate was sitting at the open window ; she 
rose to welcome him ; but seeing the stem expression 
of his countenance, and the letter which he held in 
his hand, she became very pale, and stood without 
saying a word, anxiously awaiting an explanation. 
Arthnr saw that she was alarmed, and, as the quick- 
est mode of relieving her fears, he put the open 
letter into her band, pointing out the passage which 
related to his mother. 

••Oh!** exclaimed Kate, as she relieved her 
breathlees anxiety with a sigh; *• I was afraid some- 
thing dreadful had happen^. When do you go ?'* 
she continued, turning from the window to conceal 
her interest in the answer, which she feared her face 
would betray. 

In spite of his stoic resolution, he could not restrain 
the proud smile which lit up his countenance at 
having his feelings so ftiorougnly understood, bnt it 
faded away as he replied — 

•* The day after to-morrow.** 

** So soon!'* Kate exclaimed: •'Anna does not 



say that she is ill at present, or that there is any 
occasion for your immediate return.*' 

•• If I neglected this opportunity,** replied Arthur ; 
••two, or perhaps three months may elapse befot^ 
tlie sailing of another vessel : thus causing my 
mother so much additional anxiety, without making 
the least alteration in my prospects.** 

Kate was silent ; she felt the force of the argu- 
ment, and had nothing to oppose to it. She knew all 
that was included in tne word •• prospects ;** she saw 
the change in his position, and understood his honour- 
able silence, which appealed more strongly to her 
heart than the most honied speeches ever breathed 
in her ear. Turning towards him, she said, in as 
composed a manner as she could assume — 

'• My uncle will be very sorry to lose you ; I will 
go and tell him you are here. Will you entrust me 
with your letter for a few minutes ?" 

Arthur gave her the letter in silence, and she left 
the room, begging him not to go till she returned. 

Kate almost flew up stairs, but when she came to 
the door of her uncle's apartment she stood still, with 
her hand on the lock. 

Reader, did you ever form a very generous and, in 
a worldly point of view, a very foolisn resolution, to 
which it is necessanr to join the consent of your 
father, uncle, guardian, or whoever may have had 
the care of preventing you from making a fool of 
yourself, before one-and- twenty ? Did you arrive 
with your feelings up to the boiling point at the door 
of the study in which he was possibly signing, accept- 
ing, or attending to any other tiresome every-day 
business, and stand with your hand on the cold brass 
handle, which seemed an earnest of the colder argu- 
ments awaiting you within, breathing neither anger 
nor ridicule, but cool, common sense ? Ang^r may 
be braved, ridicule retorted, but common sense is 
unanswerable, and therefore the more irritating. If 
you have ever stood thus, you can devise the reason 
of our heroine's indecision ; if not, we will endeavour 
to explain it. Every one who prefer| seeing the 
wonders of nature with his own eyes to taking them 
upon the authority of others, must at some time have 
watched a spider weaving his web in the corner of some 
nicely furnish^ apartment, where he has come by some 
strange chance, and where a spider is a very unusual. 
He is weaving away rapidly and ingeniously, and 
having entrendied himself in bis own cell with double 
lines he puts out his claw and shakes it to try its 
strength ; finding all safe, he fancies himself in indis- 
putable possession, when a notable lady comes behind 
and cooly and contemptuously blows it away. You 
turn supposing that she is angry — not she ; there is 
nothing very wonderful in its bemg there, but. then. 
It ought not to be left, and accordingly she has 
removed it. Kate, with more foresight than the 
spider, stood in anticipation of the cool breath of 
common sense which was to blow away the fairy 
fabric, till fearing to destroy it herself in trying its 
strength, she made a last effort, and turning the 
handle, she stood before her uncle. Startled by the 
sudden opening of the door, he raised his head from 
the desk at which ho was writing, and said in a tone 
of surprise — 

•* What is the matter, Kate? Did anything 
happen ? Tou are turning pale and red by turns?'* 
She put the open letter into his hand. 
** Bad news !*' he said, when he had read the passage 
she had pointed out; ••! fear she over-rated her 
strength, poor woman.** 

•• Arthur returns the day after te-morroiv, uncle.** 

*• He is right,** said Mr. Comyn warmly ; *• he could 

not make too great a sacrifice for such a mother. Sit 

down, Kate, till we see what we can do for the poor 

fellow.** 

Whoever sat quietly down to make such a propo- 
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sition as Kate meditated. She thought her ancle 
would hare opposed his going, and was equally sur- 
prised and disappointed at the manner in which he 
received the intelligence. She felt her courage 
failing, and making a struggle to conquer her agita- 
tion, she laid her hand on his arm, and said — 

" Uncle, you promised to give me a fortune." 

*' I did, Kate, and you shall have it ; but what has 
that to do with the present affair, my dv^ar ?'* 

'*Qiv6 me half-quarter of it now," she replied, 
«*and •• 

** You would gire it to them to forward Arthur 
at home,** oontiniied har ancle, seeing her hesitate. 
•* That would be very grateful of you, Kate, and they 
would deserve it from you ; but recollect, my dear, 
that you could not offer money to such people ; they 
are too spirited, Kate." 

There was a half malicious smile on Mr. Comyn's 
face as he spoke which puzzled his niece, but feeling 
that she could not stop now, she said — 

*• Uncle, I would give it with myself." 

•* Yourself! did he propose for you, Kate?" 

** No : he is too honourable to ask me to share his 
straggles; but I know he loves me. I never dis- 
couraged his attentions while he was likely to become 
an ec.iial in fortune — shall I desert him now ?" 

" Will you desert me, Kate?" 

" But for Arthur and his mother I never would 
have known you, uncle. They saved my dear, dear 
mother and myself from a terrible death, and most I 
■repay it by " 

"My Kate, my darling, generous child,** exclaimed 
her uncle, clasping her in his arms, " you shall not 
desert either of us ; I was onl^ trying you, Kate ; 
you have fulfilled my fondest wishes. Since I first 
knew Arthur, and all he had done for you and your 
poor mother, I determined that it should not be my 
faalt if he were not well rewarded ; we will all return 
together, and I suppose he wont object to waiting a 
month for you. Go and tell him so, dear.** 

Kate*s excitement gave way to a burst of tears as 
she exclaimed — 

" My dear uncle, I never knew you till now.** 

•* Then,'* he said, kissing her affectionately, " go 
away now, or I'll make an old fool of myself. Where 
is your course now, Miss Kate ?** he asked playfully, 
perceiving that she was in no haste to obey him. " I 
insist on your going down this .instant ; he must be 
kept in suspense no longer. Tell him that I am so 
anxious to get rid of you, that I will give him thirty 
thousand pounds now for taking you, and the rest of 
my fortune at my death if he cures you of your obsti- 
nacy. Y(»u have been very saucy, and that is your 
penance,*' and he pushed her gently out of the room. 

(To be concluded in oar next.) 



Swearing — This is a most detestable vice ; it has 
neither reason nor passion to support it. The com- 
mon swearer is a fool at lar^e— -sells his soul for 
nought, and drudges in the service of the devil gratis. 
Swearing is void of a I plea; it is a low, paltry custom 
picked up by low and paltrv spiiits, who have no 
sense of honour, no regard to decency, but are 
forced to substitute some rhapsody of nonsense to 
supply the 'Vacancy of good sense. 

Easy Method to find the Time of High 
Water. — Take a cheap lodging in a cellar in 
Ratcliffe-highway. When the rats run out of their 
holes and over your bed, the tide is rising ; but 
when the flounders get into your pillow-case, and the 
bed is gently floated until your nose touches the 
ceiling, then it is high water. On the other hand, it 
is low water when you cannot afford to pay your rent ; 
and it is then advisable to ebb yourself.— PkjicA** 
{Zondon) Almanac, 



IRISH ELOQUENCE. 

The following are specimens of figurative language, 
or eloquent expression, osed by the lower cJasses of 
the Irish people : — 

A poor widow having, in the extremi^ of lier dis- 
tress, received some unexpected relief from her son, 
then in America, replied to a coneratolatioo by 
remarking — *' That tne hour next before sniuiBe ^ 
had always found to be the coldest ; so (she added) 
was my heart oold and desolate before this osme to 
me.** 

A very old man, who said that he was going to 
die, being told that he was stout and would live for 
ever, replied — " No ; the longest day I hare ever 
seen, the night was sure to come af^er it.** 

A sick man being admonished by his clergyman not 
to rely upon some favourable symptoms, replied — 
" No, sir; I do not admit such music into my ears." 

A man offering a horse for sale being told that he 
asked too high a nrice, said — " That tne shadow of 
his horse on the wall was well worth the price he was 
asking." 

A labourer being urged to work in harvest time 
after the usual hour, said — " There's no making an 
empty sack stand.** 

A poor carrier having received unexpected assist- 
ance from a stranger, turned to him and said — ** God 
bless you, sir ; may you wonder at your own good 
luck.** 

" A poor woman amazed at a lady's generosity, 
and knowing that she had very little money to spare, 
prayed with manifest sincerity — '* May neaven be 
your banker !" 

Sir Walter Scott once gave an Irishman a shilling 
when sixpence would have oeen sufficient •* Remem- 
ber,** said Sir Walter, ** that you owe me sixpence.** 
•• May your honour live till I pay you,'* was the reply. 



REBUS. 
A term of respect, addressed to the feir. 
Behead, a man in Scripture famed, uncere ; 
Behead again, your friend in early yooth ; 
Again behead, see what I am in truth ; 
Once more behead, and, to your great surprite, 
Behold myaelf before your wond'ring eye* ! 

••M. 

ANSWEIU. 

• Madam,"— "Adam,"— ." Dam,"— '* Am."— - 
"••M." 



Gratitude and Ingratitude. — Gratitude is a 
virtue disposing the mind to an inward sense and an 
outward acknowledgement of a benefit received, to^* 
ther with a readiness to retmrn the same, or the like, 
as occasions of the doer of it shall require, and the 
abilities of the receiver extend to. Ingratitude b an 
insensibility of kindnesses received, without an endea- 
vour either to acknowledge or repay them. Ingrati- 
tude sits on its throme with pride at its righthand, 
and cruelty at its left — worthy supporters of such a 
state. You may rest upon this as an anfaiKng 
truth — ^that there neither is, nor ever was, any 
person remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
insufferably proud; nor any one proud who was not 
equally ungrateful. 

Velocity of Sound Dr. Derharo found, by 

many accurate experiments, that sound moves at the 
prodigious rate of eleven hundred and forty-two feet 
in one second of time. 

Champagne It is a mistake with amateurs to 

imagine that the briskness of champagne is a proof 
of its superior quality. The fact is, Uiat in seasons 
when the grapes of champagne do not thoroughly rip^Q 
sugar is employed. 
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" ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN P 

Passing recently a shop which a young mechanic, 
of good trade, had been occupying, we found it closed. 
The sign was down, and all was silent as the tomb. 
The cause was naturally asked. 

" Was he temperate ?** — " Yes." ** Was he atten- 
tive and industrious ?'* — " Yes." ** Were his prices 
resonable ?** — *• The same as others asked." ** Was he 
desirous to locate at home?" — ** He was." ** Then 
why has he closed shop?" — " Because patronage was 
not extended to him; he waited for months, but 
received scarcely work enough to keep body and soul 
together ; while some of our citizens were at the same 
time procuring their work from other towns ; no 
better executed than he was able to furnish at a low 
price." 

** Encourage Tora own." said we. But our 
train of thought was disturbed by an invitation to st op 
into a cabinet-maker's warehouse. Here was as fine 
a supply of furniture as decorated Faneuil Hall at 
the great fair. Sofas, bureaus, chairs, and a 
hundred et oeteras, were displayed around the room. 

" And where do you find purchasers for all these ?" 
said we to the industrious manufacturer. 

" Oh, they go to the New Y ork and Boston 
markets." 

•* To the Boston market I" we exclaimed ; ** why 

neighbour has just purchased some articles of 

fumitore from Boston, at a great bargain he thinks ; 
a sofa much like that for forty dollars ; some splendid 
chairs too. I did not know there were any like them 
in town, until I now see you have some here so 
much like them that I suppose you have taken the 
pattern." 

** That sofa, and those cluurs too, were of my own 
manufacture ; and h^ has paid for them, in addition 
to the price I asked here, two freights and commis- 
8ton« besides a small bill for repairs of injury by 
moving." 

•• Is it possible ?" said we ; " then full sure our 
motto — 'ETncourage Toim own* — is not only pa- 
triotic, but also economical." 

Mr. has all his coats made in the city — ^no 

tailor of his own can ^ver make a fit — they are only 
convenient to call upon when a button gets ofl; or 
the dbows need a stitch. He handed in an old 
coat to repair to one of our established tailors, 
with a high commendation upon the workmanship, 
and a wonder that none of the town tailors could 
do so well. 

" Who made this coat, sir ?" inquired the tailor, as 
he east his eyes over the work. 

«« A Mr , of the city." 

" Oh, yes, he is a very ^ood workman — ^he served 
his time with me, and has just established himself in 
the dty. I see however that he has not paid quite 
the attention to the stitching the collar 1 used to 
require of him ; and I suppose a pressure of work 
has compelled him to make little longer stitches 
than I used to let pass. However, he will no doubt 
improve." 

**£NcoimAGB Toim OWN," thought we, if you 
wish to save vourself from the chagrin that was 
manifested in the patron's countenance. 

There is no smoke from that brass founder's fur- 
nace ; his door is open to be sure, and he is standing 
in it ; but his lathe is still. ** Well neighbour, how is 
business ?" — ** Dull ; had no orders from Boston for 
three months." "Don't you find enough town 
work ?" — *• Scarcely any ; it is all procured from 
Boston.'* " Have they any better facilities for doing 
work cheap in the city, than in town?" — " None : we 
have every facility they possess in Boston for manu- 
facturing, and cheaper rents : but still the work goes 
there and we are idle." 

Jf this policy drives the honest and industrious 



I m3chanic to the alms-house, how mnoh better it will 
then appear to •* Encoubaqb your own." 

Here is a new store just opened for ** ten days 
only," with the fag end of some stock which city pur- 
chasers will not Took at. ** Great bargains at less 
than cost,*' are hung out ; and our regular dealers have 
the mortification of seeing their counters deserted, 
and all the customers taken in at the new store. In 
ten days the stock is distributed in town : spotted 
cloths — rotten cloths — defective cloths, &c. kc, are 
found, too late, to have been dearly paid for. Had 
they been purchased of our regular dealers, they 
twould have been returned, but Mr. " Ten Days" is 
among the missing, and they must pocket the loss. 
How much better it would have been to have followed 
the motto — " Encourage your ovtn." 

** Sir, shall I furiushyou with a pair of these French 
shoes — cheap, indeed, for those who make them live 
on frog soup, and can therefore work cheaper than 
our beef eaters." 

"And can yon tell me how much was paid for 
imported shoes last year?" 

" Only fifty thousand dollars, sir." 

'* No, my family shall not wear the foreign article, 
so long as the Yankee beef eaters need my patron- 
nage to midce the pot boil. Give me the brogans 
first. And, nr, in future we will buy all our shoes of 
you, if you will put on your shoe stamp — * Encou- 
rage TOUR OWN.* " 

** Here are some hats, shr, right flrom New York, if 
they have not crossed the Atlantic." 

" Who are those half dosen of men I saw idle in 
your shop on Saturday ?" 

" Oh they are some hatters who are oat of 
employ." 

** Just get one of them to make me a hat, if it costs 
ten dollars — and put on the tip, just under his name, 
'Encourage your own.' Let there be over his 
name the American eagle, with this motto:—* Our 
Country against the world ; our State before any 
other in the Union ; our Town in preference to any 
other in the State.' " 

This may seem selfish, hut we are fully oonvmced 
that it is the true policy to insure prosperity. If 
generally adopted, no one would have cause for com- 
plaint. Even if you pay a little mor* for an article. 
It is better |for the general prosperity of a town that 
its own citizens sMuld he paironissd — as it gives 
them the means to extend the wave, till every little 
circle in the lake of prosperity unites and sets the 
whole community in motion. — '* Encourage tour 
OWN I" — American paper. 



Extraordinary Fish. — On Thursday a most 
paradoxical fish, about a foot in length, was caught 
at Carrikeel, in the Foylc. It had an uncouth head 
protruding like that of a tortoise, with a number of 
long prehensile organs, or suckers, which in some of 
the lare^st of the kind are so powerful, that the 
animal by means of them can draw even a man under 
water. On being submitted to scientific examina- 
tion it was found to be a rare variety of the cuttle 
or ink fish ; and was, indeed, replete with a black 
fluid. It belongs to the Cephalapodm, the highest 
order of moUusea, and is of^ the genus octopus, its 
specific appellation being the loligo. In structure it 
differs in little from the argonaut, excepting that the 
latter is provided with the beautiful shell which it 
uses as a sail, and is popularly known by the name of 
the paper-nantUus. The animal we have described 
lay two days in the Saloon in Pump-street, for the 
inspecton of the curious ; and though it had been 
wholly unsuppUed with water, f^m the thne of its 
capture, it retained Hfe when it was dispatched in a 
box to J>nh)iii,^-Lond<mderry Journal, Nov, ld4f. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC OP IRELAND. 
The strains of our Fatherland have been roost 
efTectirely btrodaced to the attention of the British 
public by Mr. White, who is now engaged in deli?er- 
ing a series of lectures on the national music of the 
Emerald Isle of Song. We extract the following 
notice of the first lecture fh>m a London paper : — 

" The first of a series of lectures, on the national 
music of Ireland was delivered at the Islington 
Literary and Scientific Institution by Mr. White, the 
Irish melodist, on the 22nd December. The large 
theatre of the institution was on this occasion 
crammed in every part, and many were compelled to 
return from the doors without being able to obtain 
admission. The lecture was illustrated by a selec- 
tion of melodies and harmonised Irish airs, in which 
the lecturer was assisted by Miss Marks, Miss Grove, 
Mr. F. N. Crouch, and a harpist. From the^neral 
tenor of Mr. White's introductory lecture, it is quite 
evident that he has devoted much time and labour to 
the subject, and it is only in the hand of such a man 
we can expect to be made aconainted with the 
country of which he is a native. The romantic love 
incident between the Royal Bardus, Monath, and the 
young Irish Prince Mahon, was listened to with the 
most marked attention and delight, from the manner 
it was related by the lecturer; and the songs 
*KaUileen Mavoumeen,' and * Mahon Astore,' 
which followed the anecdote, had a most charming 
effect, the first melody having being sung by its own 
author, Mr. Crouch, who accompanied nimself with 
much taste. All the illustrations were given with 
judgment and effect, and the concluding gem of the 
evening, ' Rich and Rare,* from Moore's Melodies, 
was trmy splended. This fine air was sung by Miss 
Marks, Miss Grove, Mr. White, and Mr. Crouch, as 
a quartet, and elicted the loudest plaudits of the 
assembly." 



Monument to Bitrns' Highland Mart. — This 
monument has now been completed over the grave of 
Highland Mary, in the West Churchyard, Greenock. 
The erection is more of the Roman than the Grecian 
style of architecture, is pyramidal in form, and may 
be said to be divided into three compartments, the 
cornice stones between which are beautifully and 
elaboratelv carved. The inscrintion on the monu- 
ment is simply couched as follows :-!'* Sacred to 
Genius and Love — to Burns and Highlaud Mary." 
The monument stands about 17 feet high, was 
erected at the cost of 1,000/., and is by far the most 
imposing object in this old churchyard. 

Effbcts of Cultitrb The almond, with its 

tough coriaceous husk, has been chaoeed by long 
culture into the peach, with its beautiful, soft and 
delicious pulp ; the acrid sloe into the luscious plum ; 
and the harsh, bitter crab into the golden pippin. 
Attention to nutrition has produced quite as marxed 
changes in the pear, cherry, and other fruit-trees : 
many of which have not only been altered in their 
qualities and appearance, 1>ut even in their habits. 
Celery, so a^p^'eeable to most palates, is a modifica- 
tion of the opium graveolens, tne taste of which is so 
acrid and bitter that it cannot be eaten. Our cauli- 
flowers and cabbages, which weigh many pounds, are 
largely-developed coleworts, that grow wild on the 
sea-shore, ana do not weigh more than half an ounce 
each. The rose has been produced by cultivation 
from the common wild-briar. Many plants may be 
modified with a4>dotage, b^ suppressing the growth 
of one part, which causes inceased development of 
ether parts. 



THE DISENTHRALLED SPmiT. 
(am imitatiov pbo« tub wblch or BiciAmo ap OVBir.) 
A lovely girl was Ijiog 
Upon a couch of death. 
And waning lift was sighing 
Awaj in every breath ( 
When angel-lilce all gleamiqff 
Her soul in glory bright. 
With bliaafel radiance t 
Thus sang iu wild delight — 

*' I'm fk-ee ! sister of day ; I'm free ! 

Earth owns me no more ; 

Ood— lov»--life— 4aftnity — 

I go to adore. 
**Harkl to the pinions of the spirits rushing— 
I hear the music of the harps on high ; 
Oh; Ifeeltheaweof*TheBtemal'gnaUng, 
In Uvlng splendour, tiiro* the riven sky. 

** Sister, dear, nionm not now t 

Soon will we meet again. 

And bright will be thy pallid brow, 

Traoeless of pain. 
** And spotless as the sun when first awaiting, 
And rotising fh>m its slumbers dreamy day ; 
So fh>m thy wormy cell for ever breaking, 
Soon shall we meet again, sister of clay. 

** Gloomy earth! my exile is o*«r « 

Thy shadow is past. 

Sister of clay ! mourn no more, 

Time hurries fast. 
** Farewell ! fkrewell I oh ! countleaa smiles are 

beaming, 
And myriad wings are fluttering with ddigfat ; 
Farewell ! fkrewell I I only leave thee dreandog 
Mid-WBy between eternal day and ni^t. 

** Sister ! thou pure tho* earthly thing ! 

Yield me to my God ; 

There r Dead beauty, clfaig 

To the grave's dark sod. 
Death !— take her softly to thy breast. 
And breathe out thy spell ; 
Now leave her to rest. 

Sister— ftreweU ! J. T. C. 



THE PAST TEAR. 
The <dden year has passed away, 

With all its blissful, happy dreams ; 
The new one comes in bright array. 

Like youth, with promise ridi it teema. 
A long-tried friend we soon forget. 

The grave unbinds affection's tie— 
The year is scarcely over yet. 

We're mindless how it passed us by. 
There has been sorrowing and grief 

In that long year, and blank despair— 
And hearts have droop'd, as droop a leaf 

Beneath a sultry summer air. 
Rapine, crime, and discord too, 

In that long year have held their reign ; 
And hearts that once beat warm and true 

Will never throb on earth again. 
Th' illusive veil that passioa spreads. 

To lure the youthful mind astray ; 
The golden maxe where fknpy treads 

Have passed, like childhood's tears, away. 
Approaching year, as yet entombed 

Within the laropless womb of Time ! 
May sin no more bow down our souls 

With clouds increaaing as they go : 
Each closing round us as it rolls, 

Till we are plunged in endleas woe. 
We now salute the new -bom year 

Thoughtless of friends that passed awBy» 
And lightly mirth, and Joyous cheer. 

Ring round tho board ; but whipre are they ? 
They've sunk into the lonely earth. 

Where their pale forms now mould'ring lit— 
To which we're hast'ning from our birth : 

We live — we flourish*— and wb dib. 

J. P. 
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SOLIDIFICATION OP CARBONIC ACID. 

There have been few discoveries in chemistry of 
lato years from which more important results have 
been derived, or in point of novelty or interest has 
created greater excitement to the collivators of the 
physical sciences, than the solidification of carbonic 
acid. Who could ever have preconceived the possi- 
bility of converting fixtd air into a solid form ? — 
that a gaseous substance, possessing some of the more 
general properties of atmospheric air, and which, 
from its occurrence to us under an infinite variety of 
forms and circumstances both in nature and art, we 
are rendered more or less acquainted ^th, should 
be presented to us under an appearance at once 
beautiiiil and strange, almost baffles the conception, 
and induces us to view it more in t-he light of a 
miracle, than one resulting from experimental 
research. Fixed air converted into a solid state ! 
Who cnn now entertain a doubt but that air itself 
b merely the vapour of some volatile liquid, and may 
yet (lixed carbonic acidj be presented to us under a 
solid form t 

Need we any longer regard with superstitious 
indiflerence the vague hypotheses and speculative 
notions of the older alchemysts, as well as their futile 
attempts to convert the baser metals into gold, 
when such wonderful and unlooked-for phenomena 
result firom the researches of our more modem 
philosophers ? 

Whilst to Faraday was due a good deal of merit 
for having reduced carbonic acid to the more con- 
densed state of a liquid, yet for Thilorier was reserved 
the task of not only reducing it to this condition of 
causing it to assume a still more solid form, and 
thereby arriving at results which before-hand could 
never have been anticipated. 

The apparatus by which the solidification of this 
highly elastic gas is effected, not only engages our 
attention for its simplicity of construction and efficacy, 
but it possesses all the merit due to that of a great 
invention. It materially consists of two hollow cast- 
iron cylinpers of prodigious strength, so as to be 
capable of affording immense resistance to pressure : 
each of these vessels are about a gallon and half in 
capacity, and may be connected together by a tube 
and stop-codks. To charge the apparatus for expe- 
rimental purposes, a certain quantity of bicarbonate 
of soda and water at 100^, with sulphuric acid, are 
introduced into one of the vessels denominated the 
nenerating cylinder, and the acid allowed to come in 
contact with the soda after the vessel is closed ; 
the gas evolved immediately passes into the other 
vessel, termed the receiver, where it assumes* a liquid 
condition from the enormous amount of pressure it 
becomes subjected to. By repeatedly introducing 
fresh quantities of the decomposmg materials, a con- 
siderable quantity of the liquid gas may be obtained. 
To produce the congelation of the carbonic add, 
a little of the liquid gas is allowed to escape by a jet 
and stop-coek from the inferior part of this magazine 



or receiver into a round tin box perforated with holes, 
by which the gas escapes, while the solid is retained. 
About two-thirds of the liquid escapes as gas, pro- 
ducing so much cold by its evaporation^as to congeal 
the other third. The pressure necessary to produce 
the liquefaetion of this gas is computed to be about 
36 atmospheres at 32**, which progressively augments 
above that temperature. 

Carbonic acid in its solid state presents all the 
appearance of snow, and possesees the low conductiug 
power of that substance— so that it may be handled 
and placed on the tongue without mcuiiv oai^iicc, i^rii] 
even be preserved for some minati-s withuut pasiinif 
to its former rarified condition, ^ome of the nio^t 
remarkable, though not less ittij>ortant of its pro- 
perties, is the intense cold accompaiijing its action^ 
by mixing a portion of this " earlKinic acid snow/* 
(as it has been called,) with a little t»ther, and 
exposing liquid mercury, orquicksihor, to Its action : 
after a few seconds it becomes solidlfied^^ metal 
that requires to be reduced in temperature 39^ below ^ 
zero before such an effect can be jiroduced !^and 
alcohol has been reduced to so Iot^ .i ^Itgroe of tern. 
perature as 135° without freezing. 1 ^ I tt^ t emperat ure 
of the solid carbonic acid has been tsti mated so \tiw 
as 148°, the lowest possible degree of cn\d eith[>i' 
naturally or artificially produced as 3 et,* whiL^h is as 
much below the ordinary tempera hire of the air, m 
the boiling point of water is above it. Thus it ha<j 
enlarged our conceptions regarding the dcjswnding 
scale of heat, and furnished us wltli dHtd^ g-rouurkd on 
experiment, which could not at any anLtfeedi^nt jierind, 
or by any adopted means, ever be arrived at. 

Hence it may be perceived that tlie solidification of 
carbonic acid, or fixed air, must not only be consi- 
dered as a great discovery in itself, bnt as baviog 
afforded unanticipated results of a jncistuttraordinary 
nature : it has likewise thrown open a new^ vast.aiid 
attractive field to the further cultivatfon of physical 
science, presenting a new power in Iku of steam, 
similar in its nature, but much g reciter in mtonsity, 
and, if its future application be attended with favour- 
able results, there can be no doubt bnt the use of 
steam, with its fuel, inconveniences, and accidents, 
will be dispensed with altogether 1 

W. T, 

• The greatest degree of natural coM yet cspericBocd wua 
observed by Captain Ro«8 during Iwo wint<?ra in tho araie 
regions, the thermometer falling 60*» below netu 



Bad snelling has been urged as an instanw (. f tlio 

feat Duke of Marlborough's gross want of ©tint! t'i>n, 
believe it was the mode of the time ralhei- t'lan 
ignorance; for I have seen letters oJ'Jame^ 11. , pre 
served in the M.S. room in the library of Triniiy 

College, equally ill spelt Dr. A. Etmvne, F. 7: C. Ih 

Good News for Pa " O ma ! do yon knaw 1 xn 

top but two in my class at schtyM ?" '" Dear <^hl I 
your papa will be so delighted I Do yim hear^ my 
dear R. ? Bell is top but two of her cJaas !" ** In sot^d^ 
my love, Tm very glad of it : pray, Bel!, how n uny 
arc there in the class ?" " Tlirec, ' papa/' 
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THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 

(Conclttded Arom our iMt.) 



The summer passed way before the afFair for 
which Frederick AshCon led home waK^nally adjusted, 
and on his return he fonnd that almost all the fashion. 

able visitors of C had returned to London for the 

winter season : among the number were, of course, 
Sir Edward St. Anbyn and his family ; and he now 
thought with regret on the many pleasant rambles he 
had enjoyed in the society of the artless and confiding 
Catharine, and which were now at an end, perhaps 
for ever. On his arrival at his own residence, he 
found a packet directed to him, in the hand-writing 
of his beloved Catharine ; he opened it, and found a 
few small paintings of his own. which he had lent 
her for copies, and one small view in the neighbour- 
hood taken by herself, on the back of which was 
written, in the smallest characters — ** A parting gift 
to a dear friend, from his attached C. St. A." — 
Frederick could scarcely suppress his emotion on 
beholding this small but eloquent token of the affec- 
tion of his idol : he carefully searched the packet to 
see if there was any letter, and discovered a small 
slip of paper, on which was written, apparently in 
the most hurried manner — ** When possible I shall 
write: fare\*ell!" He hastily thrust away his own 
sketches, and taking the parting gift of Miss St. 
Aubyn, he carefully securea it in his escritoire ; he 
then hastened to visit his patients, whom he found 
bad given him up as lost, after vainly endeavouring to 
conjecture the cause of his sudden disappearance. 
Having answered them all satisfactorily on that point, 
he was again received into the favour which he had 
for the time lost ; and several having recovered under 
his treatment, his practice began to increase consi- 
derably : his hopes of being one day able to aspire to 
the hand of Miss St. Aubyn began to rise in propor- 
tion ; while, at the sane time, his attentions oecame 
so much occupied, that he had scarcely leisure to 
lament f he wants of her society, although he was far 
from forgetting her. 

But let us return to Catharine. On her arrival in 
London she was introduced into society, and attracted 
universal admiration by her delicate and budding 
beauty, as well as by her graceful and engaging 
manners. Her first suitor was her own cousin, who 
had been invited by Lady St. Aubvn to stay at her 
abode in London, while his mother (the sister of Lady 
St. Aubyn above-mentioned) was travelling with her 
three daughters for the benefit of her health. His 
manners were polite and easy; but he wanted the 
frank gracefulness and conscious superiority of 
intellect which Catharine had so much admired in 
Frederick Ashton. When he first saw his lovely 
cousiuj he thought he had never seen any one half so 
beautiful ; but, at the same time, he fancied there 
could be nothing more easy than to make her his own. 
He soon found how much he was mistaken. Catha- 
rine, who, from her near relationship to him, had at 
first regarded him as a brother, was cordial and 
affectionate in her demeanour towards him ; but, on 
perceiving, what was too evident to be mistaken, 
that he did not feel as he would towards a sister, she 
became reserved and cold. Charles Courtenay was 
not without some penetration ; therefore, he was not 
long in discovering that bis cousin did not reciprocate 
his affections ; so he very prudently thought that the 
best plan he could pursue would be to remove from 
her immediate vicinity until he had learned to think 
less of her. Accordingly he intimated to his auut his 
intention of following his parents to the continent, as 



soon as he should hear where thev were staymg. To 
his surprise and displeasure. Lady St. Aubyn quietlj 
told him that he should not leave her house with her 
oousent until the return of his parents, without assign- 
ing some ("uffieient reason for his abrupt departure' 
He was thunderstruck, but endeavoured to appear 
calm, and only added that his motive was a wish to 
see the world in company with his family, and so 
favourable an opportunity might not occur again. 
To this his aunt made no reply, but looked as u she 
was quite determined to be obeyed. That day, 
Catharine, pitying his dilemma, was kinder to him 
than ever, and consented to his proposid of a ride in 
the park in his own chariot. He, fancying her cold- 
ness before had been only the effect of coquetry, of 
which she now repented, made an offer of marriage to 
her for th« first time in words ; to whidi she returned 
a decided refusal, adding that she hoped that would 
not deter him fh>m accepting her friendship as a 
relative. His rage, however, now knew no bounds^ 
and the remainder of the ride was passed in sullea 
and obstinate silence on his part — Catharine in vain 
attempting to draw him into oonversation. That 
evening Charles spent at a ball, and did not return 
all night. The next mornine;, when the family were 
assembled at breakfast. Lady St. Aubyn made an 
inquiry after him ; and on being told he had not 
returned from the ball, she sent a servant with a note 
for him to Lord B.'s. In about an hour the servant 
returned, with a note from Lady B., stating that she 
had not seen Mr. Courtenay in the ball-room after 
twelve the night before. Just as Lady St. Anbyn 
had finished reading the note and ordered the servant 
to retire, another servant entered with a letter, which 
he said a little boy had given him, who ran away as 
soon as he had delivered it. It proved to be a letter 
from Charles, stating that as he had failed to obtain 
permission from his aunt to join hb family, he had 
chosen to decide for himself, and risk the consequences 
which might ensue. Lady St. Aubyn handed the 
note to her daughter, without remark ; the latter, on 
perusing it, immediately guessed the cause of his pre- 
cipitate departure, and made no comment on its 
cdntents. Sir Edward, who never interfered in 
family affairs, only remarked that it would be now 
quite useless to dispatch a messenger after the delin- 
quent, as, independently of his having a start of so 
many hours, they could not possibly guess which way 
he had taken. Accordingly, he was allowed to pur- 
sue his forbidden journey without any attempt being 
made to overtake him, and in a few days he was 
with his paretits at Versailles, where they had been 
staying for a short period. 

In the mean time, Lady St. Anbyn wrote to her 
sister, to inform her of the circumstances of the way 
Charles had left London, assuruig her sister that it 
was without her consent. She received in reply m 
letter from Mrs. Courtenay, sating that she conld 
not blame her dear boy, as it was his fondness for his 
parents that induced him to take so rash a step. Lady 
St. Aubyn smiled sarcastically on reading the letter ; 
for, although she had not discovered the true reason, 
she was firmly persuaded he had some object of his 
own in view. 6ut we will not retard the progress of 
our story by relating the histories of the many Mmirers 
of the lovely heiress ; sufiice it to say, that she en- 
dured many trials of her fidelity with her unshaken 
faith and unnerving constancy — and severe trials they 
sometimes proved, for her mother frequently urged 
her to accept some one of her lordly suitors, and thus 
ennoble herself by a splendid alliance. Thus three 
years rolled away, and Catharine St. Aubyn had not 
forgotten the young physician. True it is, that during 
that time he found means of conveying a few letters 
to her, and also sent her a gift in exmange for the 
token she had bestowed on him : it was a plam gold 
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ring, with the motto " Penzes h moi " engraved on the 
inside in small charact-erb. During those three t.edious 
>ear8 — tedious to our hero because in that time he 
had not once beheld her whom he remembered as a 
freen spot in the midst of a sandy desert, or as a 
Bright star shedding a mellowed light o'er memory's 
trackless wast» — his bosiness bad increased with 
wonderful rapidity, and having purchased a handsome 
and commodious house in one of the most wildly 
romantic spots in the immediate neighbourhood of 
C , be now began to look more cheerfully for- 
ward to the future. 

Things were in this state, when, one bright May 
morning, Lady St. Aubyn said to her daughter — 

"Do you know, Kate, I have been thinking of 
visiting our dear little watering-place this summer ; 
it's a long while since we have been there ; I am sick 
of Margate, Ramsgate, and Brighton ; and I shall 
vrrite to invite your cousins, Charles and Emily, to 
accompany us, as your Aunt MeWille says she cannot 
fxetaey and your papa will not follow us for a month 
mt least." 

At the mention of the place where her heart's 
fondest hopes were centred, Catharine's heart beat 
violently, and it was not without a gpreat effort she 
could command herself so far as to reply ; but when 
she did, as may readily be supposed, she cordially 
assented, and in a few weeks after the^ arrived at the 
house which they had before occupied, which had 
been handsomely fitted up for their reception. They 
were, as Lady St. Aubyn had proposed, accompanied 
by Charles Courtenay, who had contrived to conquer 
completely his unrequited attachment, and his sbter 
Emily, an affectionate and gentle girl, about two 
years younger than Catharine. 

As soon as they arri?ed, Catharine, who was com- 
pletely overpowered by fatigue and the excitement of 
the varied emotions which agitated her mind on 
revisiting the scene of so much nappiness, retired to 
rest, and the next morning was found to be in a high 
state of fever. Just as Lady St. Aubyn was consi- 
dering in her own mind what was best to be done, Sir 
Edward entered, and briefly explained to his lady 
that he had finished the business much sooner than 
he expected, and lost no time in joining his family. 
He was shocked and surprised when he saw how very 
in his darling Catharine appeared, and as there 
seemed to be a fear of imminent danger if any more 
time were lost, he seized his hat and hurried f^om the 
house, inquirifig of every one as he passed along where 
the nearest and most skilfHil physician in the town of 

C lived. He was directed to Ashton's new 

abode, and told, at the samo time, that he might 
place a large share of confidence in his skill. He did 
not remember him as the young man with whom for 
forming an acquaintance he had chided his daughter ; 
he only recollected that his beloved child's life was in 
danger, and speedily finding his way to Ashton-Hall, 
(for so Frederick had called his new residence,) he 
watted not for the ceremony of introduction, but told 
him in a few hurried words that his only child was on 
the point of death, and that he would oblige him by 
accompanying him home with all possible speed. 
Frederick was at first disposed to receive him coldly, 
not forgetting that he had once refused him ms 
patronage;, but on hearing that it was his dear 
Catharine who required his serrices, he ordered his 
horse, and was at the house before Sir Edward. He 
was Extremely agitated on seeing Catharine: her 
cheek was flushed, and her eyes gazing wildly on 
those who approached her ; but failing to recognise 
any one while in her delirious ravings, she frequently 
murmured the name of Frederick Ashton, but in so 
low a tone of voice that no being could hear it, save 
him whose quick ear was on the watch to hear some- 
thing that would rereal to him whether or not she 



still loved him. When he took her hand to see if the 
ptUse indicated as much fever as the other sjmaptoms 
erincod, he started at beholding the ring which '^he 
had presoited to her, and he now knew she had not 
forgotten him. Day after day did he attend her with 
the most unwearied assiduity, and week after week 
the fever still raged in her veins, until the day came 
on which Frederick expected that the crisis was come, 
and that day must determine whether she was once 
more to recover and be again the joy of her fond 

Sarents, or be numbered with the dead. Anxiously 
id he watch her movements as she tossed from side 
to side on her restless couch ; until at length, as even- 
ing drew near, the fever abated ; but with it her 
strength also sank rapidly, and she lay for many 
hours apparently lifeless, and without the least 
motion. Powenul restoratives were now used by 
Frederick, and at length with success : at midnight 
he had the satisfaction of assuring her friends that 
she was sleeping peacefully, and would be sure to 
awake much ren*eshed. He then left the house, but 
returned again at six in the morning, in order to see 
if she were still sleeping ; and, on entering the room, 
he heard her converse m almost inarticulate whispers 
with her cousin Emily, who was bending over ner. 
His heart beat high with hope and joy, as he inwardly 
thanked Providence for having made him the humble 
instrument of snatching this lovely being from the 
jaws of death ; and he reflected too on the many days 
of woe and sorrow that her family would be now 
spending, had that sweet, soft voice been silent in the 
grave. He advanced to the bed side cautiously, 
rearing that if he showed himself too abruptly to 
Catharine, it might be too much for her in the present 
weak state of her nerves, and concealing himself 
behind one of the curtains, he beckoned to Miss 
Courtenay, who, kissing Catharine, said — 

*' I must leave you now, dear; but I will return 
again." 

Frederick left the room, followed by Emily, and 
when they were out of Catharine's hearing, he said 
decidedly — 

** You must not let her speak too much ; it will soon 
undo all the good that has been done. As soon as I 
leave her, you may go in again ; but do not keep up 
a conversation with her." 

So saying, he returned to the room he had just 
quitted, and slowly advancing towards the bed, he 
said, in a low tone — 

** Do you remember me, Miss St. Aubyn ?" 

She turned, and smiling sweetly extenJed her 
white emaciated hand to mm, which he pressed 
fondly to his lips, while Catharine said — 

** Emily has just been telling me the name of my 
kind and attentive physician, to whom I must ever 
be grateful." 

He smiled, and gently pressed the liUle hand he 
still held within his own, while he replied — 

" Dearest Catharine, you must not speak now ; in 
your present state of weakness, it might do you great 
injury ; but in a few days I hope to see you much 
recruited in strength. " 

Having once more pressed her hands to his lips, 
he hurried from the room, to which Emily immediately 
returned. 

The next day Frederick remained a few minutes 
longer, and the next, until, after three months had 
passed away, the health of the gentle invalid was so 
far restorea as to allow her to walk or ride a little in 
the open air every day. to ei\joy the beauties of an 
autumn in the country ; but she was not yet strong 
enough to allow them to think of a journey to Lon- 
don. Now it was that Sir Edward be^an to think 
how much he owed to the youu^ but skilful physician 
who had done so much for him. Accordingly he 
called on him one morning, and speaking more cor- 
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dially to him thtn he had ever before done, he said — 

** My dear Mr. Ashton, how can I ever repay you 
the vast debt I owe you ?*' 

Frederick thinkin? this a most favourable oppor- 
tunity for fulfilling bis long-cherished hopes, boldly 
answered — 

*' By bestowing upon me the hand of her, whose 
life was so precious in my eyes that I would willingly 
have sacrificed ray own to save hers if necessary.** 

Sir Edward's brow grew dark, and for a time the 
struggle between pride and esteem, between haughti- 
ness and gratitude, was great ; but the conflict was 
at length decided ; the gloomy frown relaxed, and, 
graspifig Frederick's hand warmly, he said — 

** Take her, if she is willing ; and may she make 
yon as happy as she has made her father ; may she 
shine as bnght a light in her new home as abe has 
never failed to be by her parents* hearth." 

Rising abruptly, he turned, as if to conceal his 
emotion, and left the house ; while Frederick, whose 
delight almost overwhelmed him, mounted his horse, 
and rode to the dwelling uf his beloved Catharine. 

As soon as the door was opened, he requested the 
servant to bring him immediately to Miss St. Aubyn. 
His desire n^as complied with, and he was ushered 
into the room in which Catharine usually sat when 
alone : here she was seated, with Emily Courleney, 
who being (as it was too early for visiting") en disfui- 
bilUy fled at the approach of Frederick. Catharine 
was gazing fW>m the window on the lovely scene, 
which was glowing with the rich and varied tints of 
autumn : she started as Frederick was announced, 
and blushed deeply, as if conscious that she had been 
just thinking of him. The servant retired, and Fre- 
derick. his eyes sparklinp^ with animation, and his 
whole countenance beaming in the fulness of his joy, 
drew a chair close to that of Catharine, and placing 
himself beside her, poured forth his tale of affection, 
which seemed to gush forth the more freely for its 
having been so longconfined— as the mountain torrent, 
when long pent up, flows rapidly and fiercely after its 
release. He had a willing and delighted auditor ; 
and when he at length told her that he had obtained 
her father's consent to their union, and that nothing 
was now wanting to complete his happiness but her 
own consent and that of her mother, the sudden 
change from doubt to a happy certainty was too over- 
powering for her, and she famted ; when restored to 
consciousness, she at length whispered a glad consent 
to be united, as soon as her health would permit, to 
him she had long secretly loved. She yielded without 
the show of resistance employed by most other 
young ladies on similar occasions ; for she had loved 
too long and too fondly to hesitate now. 

Before Ashton had left the house, he had songht 
and obtained the consent of the mother of his Catha- 
rine, and the promise that as soon as the latter could 
bear a journey to London, she should become the 
bride of her affianced husband. 

Frederick was now a daily visitor at Sir Edward's ; 
no longer in the office of a physician, but as the 
accepted lover of the lovely heiress ; and in the mean- 
time he took care to have his house fitted up in the 
style which he knew Catharine admired. 

At length the time came when the fair invalid's 
health was so much improved as to permit her to 
undergo considerable fatigue, and she, accompanied 
by her parents and cousin Emily, went to London, 
leaving Charles Courtenay to follow with Frederick 
as soon as every thing was arranged for the nuptials. 
The happy day arrived, and, as if in accordance with 
his feelings, the morning was bright and cloudless 
that saw the beautiful Catharine St. Aubyn become 
the brkle of her constant lover, the Youno re ysician. 

MlRT. 



HANDEL'S ORATORIO— THE MESSIAH. 
" The Mejfsiah," has stood the test of a hundred 
years, and it comes out as fresh now, when per- 
formed, as it did a hundred years ago. When 
Handel flrst performed it in London, it was but 
coldly received. He came to Dublin, where it 
was performed witb the greatest possible auccesa ; 
and it was well received m London on his return ; 
and it has been the greatest attraction at all the 
grand festivals in that country ever since. The 
Foundling Hospital, alone, benefited by the per- 
formance of " "The Messiah" from the year 1 742 
to the death of the immortal composer, in 1759, 
and a few years after, upwards of ten thousand 
pounds 1 The same sublime production has been 
annually performed for the benefit of the Royal 
Society of Musicians for about sixty years, under 
royal and distinguished patronage. When the 
festival took place in Westminster Abbey, in 1834, 
" The Messiah" attracted a more numerous com- 
pany than any other performance, and produced, 
at the rehearsal and performance, the sum of 
£5,677 9s. 

Handel had expressed a wish to Dr. Warren 
that he might breathe his last on Easter Sundav* 
in hopes, as he said, of meeting his sweet Lord 
and Saviour on the day of his resurrection. He 
did die on that day, 1759, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; and there is a monument to 
his memory, by Roubilliac, representing him in 
full length, with a piece of music-paper in hia 
hand, on which is inscribed — " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." 



PREDISPOSING CAUSES. 
It has been somewhere remarked bv M'on- 
tesque, that if a particular event, as the loss of a 
battle, be the ruin of a state, there must have been 
a more general reason why the loss of a battle 
should ruin it. The Norman conquest of Eng- 
land may furnish a satisfactory example. of this 
remark, since the battle of Hastings would not 
have been followed by so great a revolution, if 
various predisposing causes had not prepared the 
kingdom for the change. Different classes of 
political causes should therefore be constituted ; 
and, while a principal importance is ascribed to 
those of a general nature, which affect our whole 
species, however circumstaneed, a due regard 
snould also be given to those more limited, and 
even personal agencies, which diversify their oper- 
ation. — Dr, Miuer*8 Philosophy of Modem History. 



Wisdom This cannot be obtained without indus- 
try and labour. Can we hope to find gold upon the 
surface of the earth, when we dig almost to the 
centre of it to find lead and tin and the baser metals. 

Purified Honby — Any quantity of honey is dis- 
solved in an equal part by weight of water. The 
liquid allowed to boil up five or six times without 
skimming. It is then removed from the fire, and, 
i^er being cooled, brought on several strong linen 
strainers, stretched horixontally, and covered with a 
layer of clean and well-washed sand, an inch in 
depth. When the solution has passed through the 
strainers, it is found to be of the colour of clear white 
wine. The sand, being allowed to remain on the 
strainers, is rinsed with cold water, and the whole of 
the liquor is finally evaporated to the thickness of 
syrup. 
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DEAN SWIFT. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN JOURNAL. 

Sir — Having read in the last Number of your 
Journal an anecdote of the celebrated Dean Swift, 
given on the authority of Dr. Miller, (who 
acknowledges, in his very able pamphlet, entitled 
*^ An Examination of the Charters and Statutes 
of Trinity College, Dublin," his obligations to 
the iate Dr. Barrett,) I beg leave to trouble you 
with the following observations : 

It has very generally been believed, on the 
authority of Mr. Richardson, that Swift was 
expelled from the University, and that, having 
obtidned a ^^ disceesit,*' he got his degree at Oxford. 
The occasion of this severity is thus mentioned by 
Mr. Richardson : — ^^ Dr. Swift made as great a 
progress in his learning at the University of Dub- 
lin, in his youth, as any of his contemporaries, but 
was so very ill-natured and troublesome, that he 
was jnadetemBjiliMs^ on purpose to have a pretence 
to expel him.'* This singular absurdity, equallv 
unjust to both parties supposed to be concerned, 
is clearly refuted by the facts: — Swift was not 
expelled, was not terra fiilius^ and obtained his 
degree from the University. It is here necessary 
only to refer to the proofs which can be found in 
Dr. Barrett's essay, in the most satisfactory form 
of extracts from the College books. 

From these authentic documents it has been 
ascertained, that after he had commenced A.B., 
he was admomshea for notorious neglect of duties 
and for frequenting the town ; and that he was 
almost continually under some punishment. We 
also learn that he was prominent in a small knot 
of the most dissolute and turbulent youths in the 
University, among whom he is thus enumerated 
in one of these records: — '* Constat vera Dom. 
Webb, Dom. Sergeant, Dom. Swift, Maynard, 
Spencer et Fisher, huic legi contravenisse, tarn 
seditiones sive dissensiones domesticas excitando, 
quam juniorem decamem, ejusque monita contem- 
nendo, eundemque minacibus verbis, contemptus 
et contumacise plenis lacessendo, unde gravissimis 
psenis commenti sunt, &c." For these causes the 
sentence follows of a suspension of the culprits 
from every degpree : it then proceeds to pronounce, 
that as Suifl and Sergeant had been more insuf- 
ferable than the others, they were condemned to 
ask pardon on their knees of the junior Dean. 
This was, nevertheless, the utmost extent of his 
punishment. The public pardon effaced the breach 
of discipline, and the certificate of his degree, yet 
extant, plainly contradicts the erroneous statement 
of Mr. Richardson. The point of most difficulty 
has been seized on by a correspondent in Sir 
Walter Scott's incomparable Life of Swift, by 
whom it is stated that Swift obtained his degree a 
vear before the usual time, and that it must have 
teen granted by special favour. The inference 
might be allowed to have some weight ; but the 
fact is so entirely inconsistent with the institutions 
and precise discipline of the University, and so 
irreconcilable -with all that is known of Swifts 
academical character, that it cannot be admitted 
without the most authentic proof. On looking at 



the doc\imtnt given by Scott in his appt-ndix, the 
cause of the mistake appears. Swift's entrance 
is stated to have been in April, 1682; the College 
certificate fixes his degree in February, 1685; 
and the interval would thus be less than three 
years. But any one who is accustomed to the 
method of dating then in use, must be aware that 
the^r*^ months of 1686 would have been reckoned 
into what is now considered as the previous year. 
This fact reduces the difficulty to one of small 
weight, as we have only to assume that Swift whs 
allowed to go on with the class of 1682, the year 
in which he entered ; and this is an occasional 
practice conformable with the rules of the Univer- 
sity. That his degree had been obtained speciali 
gratia^ is stated on the authority of Swift himself, 
and accompanied by explanations, which leave no 
doubt as to the nature of the distinction. The 
ambiguity of the term has occasioned some laugh- 
able anecdotes, perhaps invented by the Dean him- 
self : certain it is, that he mentions himself as 
having obtained his degree in this disreputable 
manner, more near to special charity than to spe- 
cial favour ; and signifying a grace vouchsafed for 
no merit. The circumstance of this fact not 
appearing on the testimonium, has been thought 
to throw some doubt upon the statement ; but, in 
fact, such a disqualifying testimony as would make 
the certificate unavailing for any use but to attaint 
the reputation of the bearer, is not in any case 
stated. 

" The name Jonathan," says Dr. Miller, *^ does 
not, indeed, occur in the sentence of suspension^ 
and there were then in the College two Swifts— 
Jonathan and Thomas, who was probably his 
cousin ; but, from a comparison of various entries, 
the identity of the person there mentioned with 
the celebrated Swift has been clearly established 
by Doctor Barrett, to whose familiar acquaint- 
ance with the entries of the Registry I have been 
indebted for this communication, and several other 
particulars mentioned in the preceding treatise." — 
Miller* s Examination of Charters^ j'c, o. 56; 
Dub. 1804. 

DUBLINISNSIS. 

January 2d, 1843. 



Artificial Lakes in Cetlon. — The Candelay 
Ls^e is situate within thirty miles of Trincomalee, 
in an extensive and broad valley, around which the 
ground gradually ascends towards the distant hills 
that envelop it. In the center of the valley, a long 
causway, principally made of masses of rock, has 
been constructed to retain the waters that from every 
side pour into the space enclosed within the circum- 
jacent hills and artificial dam thus formed. During 
the rainy season, when the lake attains its greatest 
elevation, the area of ground over which the inunda- 
tion extends may be computed at fifteen square miles. 
This work of art, and others nearly equallv gigantio 
proportions in the island, sufficiently indicate that 
at some remote period Ceylon was a denselyjpopula- 
ted countrv, and under a government sufficiently 
enlightenea to appreciate, and firm to enforce the 
execution of an undertaking which, to men ignorant 
of mechanical powers, must have been an Herculean 
operation. — De Butt*s Rambles in Ceylon, 

It is with our judgments as with our watches, none 
go just alike, yet each believes his own. — Pope, 
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TRIFLES FRIM TOUUIX—By EowAiin Walsh. 

A rSAGMB.VT. 

'* On she went, and her maulen smile 
In sttfcly hghlcd her round ihc green isle." 

MoMtE. 

Thna sang the bard the beauteons maid« 

In flowing snow-whito robes array'd, 

And many u gem and precious stone 

Thai ghltcr'd in her cireling zone, 

While her toll wand bore a bright gold ring. 

As she travors'd the i»lc*, at the cull of her king. 

Leas bright her zone's refulgent dyes 
Than the liquid light of her azure eyes : 
Less pure the white her robes display 'd 
Thau the bosom soA, they sought to shade : 
And in the light of each yellow treas 
The bright gold ring wax'd lustreless ! 

Full ofl she bnuh'd the evening dew 
From many a vale she joumicd through. 
And, ere the sun forsook his bed. 
She cross'd she hoary mountain's head ; 
But that glorious orb, in his full noon light. 
Saw wondering eyes pursue her flight. 

Could woman's charms, or gems and gold. 
Not tempt green Erin's sons of old ? 

Yes — oft they won young beauty's smile. 

And golden spoil in the battle's toil ; 

But beauty bright and gold were won 

With honour pure by sire and son. 

Ycs^ — on she went, and so he snng. 

But never told bis tuneful tongue 

Her terror near rough Beru's sboic, 

Where tull crags rise o'er ocean's roar ; 

And fierce grey wolves, und fiercer men, 

Traver»*ii the land from crag to glen. 

In sooth it was a savage dell, 

Wharc moontain waters tcwning fell ; 

And sach a gloom o'erhung the shade. 

By cypress sad and yew-tree made. 

That ne'er iu silent rocks among 

Rose shepherd's lay or wild bird's song. 

By mountain ash and spreading oak. 

His wind.ng way the outlaw broke ; 

Ue paus'd upon the vale below — 

Beheld her milk-white garments' flow. 

The wavy curl of her yellow hair. 

And the tall while wand with the gold ring there. 

Wild superstition taught him well 

To shun the vale where fairies dwell. 

Where ofl arise such visions gay 

To lead the souls of men astray : 

And he linger'd long ere he sought the shade. 

Where paus'd the sleps of the pilgrim maid. 

As down he wound by the rude rocks high, 

He cttugbt the startled maiden's eye : 

Hb ashen spear, and gaontletted hand. 

And coat of mail, and battle brand. 
And dread dark face, could well proclaim 

What virgin's tongue would fear to name. 

He said—'* Fair form ! whence comest thoa ? 
I|ve cross'd o'er many a hill's rude brow; 
I've been where chieftains' turreu frown ; 
I've strode through many a stately town ; 
I've seen proud dames in diamonds shine- 
But their diamonds and beauty were nought to thine." 
Thua well bespoke the maiden young, 
While trembled the words on her fSaullering tongue— 
" At Brian's high, imperial will, 
iVejournied long o'er vale and hill. 
To prove if ihey keep through the nation wide 
The laws made in Tare's Hall of pride. 
*' Through many a fierce and warlike clan— 
By many a maii'd and mantled man — 
O'er many a moor and forest drear. 
Where gaz'd the wondering mountaineer. 
Unscathed, unharm'dby deed of wrong, 
The maid of the white wand pass'd aiong ! 



** But shouldnt then moek oar mooareh's laws* 
And mar all Europe's great applanae. 
By lawless act— I will bestow, 
IfuitaHiIeited hence I go. 
Each pmcioua pearl that decks my hair, 
And every diamood bright I bear !" 
11ms answered, in a softened tone. 
The fierce dark man to the maiden looe— 
" Within this glen, at my command, 
Await a fearless, faitldess band ; 
Though hunted to death, like the wolves of prey, 
B> the despot whose mandate thou dost obey : 
" Upon their steel, in bloody strife. 
Was poor'd out many a brave man's Ufe ; 
Their war-cry rose when blood and flame 
Aveng'd their leader's wrongs and name, 
When they plunder'd the monarch's richest fold. 
And his house of pride of its guarded gold ! 
** But ne'er this iron hand did wreak 
Its reckless vengeance on the weak ; 
This iron hand, in evil hour, 
Ne'er soil'd young beauty's blooming flower; 
And I'd tear the blest gold from a sainted shrine, 
Before either jewel or gem of thine ! 
" Full dear oar nation's weal to mc ; 
And lo I huch beauty dwells with thee. 
So awful — ne'er couiil rulhan dare 
To stain thy purity, bright fair! 
I'll guard thee over this savage scene. 
And be thy guide through the valleys green !** 
On she went — ^and the rough profound 
Did soon the pilgrim's wanderings bound ; 
Hat ever in her breast she bore 
Remembrance of rude Bera's shore, 
And the outlaw fain'd, who honour fair. 
O'er beauty priz'd and diarconrls rare ! 
In the reign of Brian Boro, the lawa of the land were so 
strictly observed, that a fair virgin, as it is recorded, habited in 
rich garments, and bearing a white wand, surmounted bv a 
gold ring, passed unmolested from one end of Ireland to the 
other. 



"ROW ON!" 
The great business of all is to " row on" with 
unfiinching: courage, and steady perseverence. All 
trades and professions have their difl^culties ; almost 
every individual meets with discouragements ; the 
only way, therefore, to go ahead is to "row on." 

Decision of character-Jdetermination of will ihe 

resolution to press on, when sure we are on the ri^ht 

track, or in persuit of a good and honorable end 

this is the secret of living, so as to come out at last 
safe and sound. There are "lions" in every path, 
and they must be met and conquered, or the hope of 
ultimate success must be abandoned. A poor man 
with a tribe of children, finding work hard to get, and 
hard when it is got, sometimes will almost despair ; 
every thing will seem to be against him, but let him 
not be cast down — let him ** tow on," and by and by 
matters will very likely grow brighter. As with the 
poor man so with all men. Head winds are to be 
expected ; contrary currents will come ; the tide does 
not always run with us ; but never mind — ** row on ;" 
pull the harder, till the oars bend again, and victory 
will wait upon and rewai'd patient endeavours. 

Aye— "Row on I" Pull but the stronger, the 
more the waves buffet you and the gales howl. Lusty 
arms, good oars, and stout hearts are the only hope 
in a hard wind : if you K t your sinewd slacken, yoa 
go ashore, and are dashed to pieces. Courage I 
then. Pull away I Be of that good cheer whi^ a 
heart resolved steadily to meet our duty ever keeps 
about us. They who, in the wildest tempest, 
— " bate not one jot 
Of heart or hope, but still look np, and staer 
Right onward," 

are the only ones who deserve or can expect to survive 
the storm — American paper. , . 
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TEMPERANCE. 

Important Publication The most effective 

and valnable work on the subject of teetotalism 
which we have ever read, has just issaed from the 
Dublin press. It is entitled — ** A Lecture on Teeto- 
iaUsm^hy a celebrated Preacher^*' and is dedicated by 
permission to the Rev. Mr. Mathew. The author 
nas treated his subject with vast ability, exhibiting 
deep research and close reasoning. The appalling 
effects of intemperance are laid bare, and innume- 
rable authorities adduced in support of the lecturer's 
argument. The advocates of teetotalism throughout 
the country would do well to secure copies of this 
excellent work. 

Wexford Mr. W. B. West, the corresponding 

secretary of the Wexford Mechanics' Institute, has 
published a letter in a Wexford Journal, setting forth 
a resolution of that body admitting all teetotallers 
free of expense to the advamtages of a night school 
which has been formed in the institution. Mr. 
"West, in the course of his excellent observations on 
the blessings of temperance, thus alludes to the 
** gigantic strides '* making by the Americans in the 
cause: — "A treatise on temperance lately issued 
from the American press, of which they circulated 
gratis one milUom. of copies ! — and an effort is now in 
progress to place a bound volume of Dr. SewalPs 
* Pathology of Drunkenness ' in every school in the 
United States^ of which in New York alone there are 
eleven thousand 1 to be accompanied by coloured 
plates, exactly depicting the transition of the human 
stomach from perfect health to the last stage of can- 
cerous alcoholic disease, wrought by the free use of 
stimulating dnnks." Mr. West states that he has 
I made arrangements to have it exhibited in the lecture- 
room of the Wexford institution — an example worthy 
of imitation by all similar societies. 

WicKLow A correspondent has fiimished us 

with an interesting account of a teetotal meeting held 
on the 2lst December at Bally ffagh, in this county. 
The evils of intemperance, and the hapnv effects 
resulting from its avoidance, were forcibly illustrated 
by several speakers. 



LIVERPOOL MECHANICS' INSTITUTION. 
This admirable and most effective establishment is 
io a flourishing condition. By the last report it 
appears that 3,767 members subscribe to the institu- 
tion. The library contains 10,000 volumes. The 
circulation of books averages 274 volumes per day 
throughout the year. There are three schools — the 
higher and lower, held in the day time, for the children 
chiefly of members ; and the evening school, for the 
benefit of members themselves, children, and appren- 
tices. In the high school are 311 pupils — in the 
lower 575 — average of persons attending evening 
classes 400. There are 45 instructors, by whom aU 
useful and polite branches of education are taught. 
There is an excellent museum, and a spacious lecture 
theatre, capable of holding 1,500 persons. The 
system adopted is well calculated to effect the 
important objects in view. Members pay a guinea a 
— sons or apprentices of members become mem- 
by paying 5 shillings per year. An exhibition of 
fine arts, manufactures, and natural history occa- 
sionsJly takes place ; that in 1842 occupied 20 large 

rooms — the price of admission varied from 6d. to Is 

100,000 persons visited it — ^the sum realised was 
4,000/., which left a clear balance of 2,000/. The 
gross annual revenues of the institution amount to 
about 7,000/.— salaries of officers, 5,000/. The 
advantages of the institution are, however, almost 
exclusively embraced by the middle classes. 



EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND. 
A return of the number of emigrants from Lon- 
donderry to British America and the United States 
for the years 1841 and 1842 has been published, which 
shews an increase last year of 747 over the preceding. 
The numbers were— in 1841, 5392— in 1842, 6139 
It appears that several hundreds from that and the 
neighbouring counties made Liverpool the port of 
departure from Europe — so that the actual amount 
of emigration from that part of Ireland has been 
much greater. Emigration fW)m the other counties 
tn Ireland has been equally extensive. 

THE IKISH EMIGRANTS FAREWELL. 
Farewell, lovely Erio ! farewell to the bowera 
Where often in boyhood I sqoander'd the day ; 
Where I puli'd from their tendrils the sweetest of flowers. 
And boflk'd in the light of the sun's latest lay. 
At the close of the evening, in calm autumn weather. 
Oh ! often my lover and I were together 
On the blue^bloesom'd banks of our own mountain heather. 
Where beam'd ev'ry beauty of Erin machree I 
How oft have we courted beneath the green willow, 
Whilst warblers enchanted the grove and the dell. 
And the moon ting'd the foam of the far western billow. 
Where broad streameri float and the wide surges swell ? 
Alas ! how I sigh'd, as my love on my bosom 
Had cried, " My dear youth, am I surely to lose him? 
May Fortune prove faithful, as on she pursues him. 
The hope oi his fond one and Erin machree !" 
Farewell to my country ! — aur vessel moves slowly. 
And friends are bewailing our loss from the shore ; 
As their cries rend the air, my poor spirits arc lowly. 
To think I may ne'er see my countrymen more ! 
Farewell to my sweetheart, my home, and my dwelling. 
Where all my dear playmates their love-tales are tciling. 
And patriot feelingseach bosom are swelling — 
Farewell, dearest Erin 1 sweet Erin machree I 



Hope — Human life has not a surer friend, nor 
many times a greater enemy, than hope. Hope is the 
miserable man s God, which in the hardest gripe of 
calamity never fails to yield him beams of comfort. 
It is to the presumptuous man a devil, which leads 
him a while in a smooth way, and on a sudden makes 
him break his neck. Hope' is to a man as a blad- 
der to one learning to swim ; it keeps him from sinking 
in the bosom of the waves, and by that help he may 
attain the exercise; but yet it manv times makes him 
venture beyond his height ; and then if that breaks, 
or a storm rises, he drowns without recovery. How 
many would die, did not hope sustain them f How 
many have died by hoping too much ! This wonder 
we may find in hope — that she is both a flatterer and 
a true friend. Like a valiant captain in a lodng 
battle, it is ever encouraging man, and never leaves 
him till they both expire together. While breath 
pants in the dying body, there is hope fleeting in the 
wavering soul. It is almost as the air on which the 
mind doth live. Who could live surrounded by cala- 
mities, did not snuling hope cheer him with expecta- 
tion of deliverance ? There is no estate so miserable 
as to exclude her comfort. Imprison, vex, frigid, 
torture, shew death with bis horid brow, yet hope 
will dash in her reviving rays, that shall illumine and 
exhilarate in the swell of tb^. 

Remarkable Stream.— At the bottom ofa wood 
belonging to W. Turton, Esq., of Knowlton, in 
Flint^re, is a rill of water which empties itself into 
the^ River Dee ; and when a person stHdet across it, 
he is in the kingdom of England, the prineipality of 
Wales, ha the provinces of Canterbury and York, 
and the dioceses of Chester and Lidbfield and 
Coventry, in the counties of Flint and Salop) and in 
twotownahips. oigtizedbyt^OOQle 
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SOCIETY. 

The common boa»t of a rich man, that '* he can 
pay his way. and is obliged to nobody/' is a very 
silly boast ; for the man is a debtor to others for all 
that he possesses ; and, of course, the larger h\f pos- 
sessions are, the more he is in debt. That debt is, 
however, due only to society generally ; and therefore 
no individual member of society is entitled to ask 
payment of it. It is not a debt which can be paid 
with money. It must be paid in conduct, and in 
duing tboee particular dntios which belong to his 
station. 

In like manner, the man who is destitute, who pos- 
sesses nothing, and has nothing to do, is not indepen- 
dent of societT, for to society he is indebted for hia 
very power of so doing; and if he has had opportu- 
nities of turning those powers to account, and has 
neglected them, he is more deeply and crimhially a 
debtor. However wretched he may feel, or may be 
in reality, he is still much better than if he were not 
in aociety ; for then he would be without the abUities 
of doing ; whereas the very worst that can happen in 
society Is, being without the opportunity or the will 
of turning those abilities to account. It is not always 
verv easy to distinguish between the want of oppor- 
tunity and the want of will, because there is a will to 
find opportunity as well as a will to improve it, when 
it is known ; and, in both cases, the proverb, ** where 
there is a will there is &.way,** holds true. 



A River Compared to Human Lipe The 

river, small and clear in its origin, gushes forth from 
rocks, falls into deep glens, and wantons and 
meanders through a wild and picturesque country, 
nourishing only the uncultivated tree or flower by its 
dew or spray. In this, its state of infancy and youth, 
it nay be compared to the human mind, in which fancy 
and strength of imagination are predominant — ^it is 
more beautiful than useful. When the different rills 
or torrents join, and descend into the plain, it 
becomes slow and stately in its motions ; it is applied 
to moTe machinery, to water meadows, and to near 
upon its bosom the stately barse— it this mature 
state, it is deep, strong, and useful. As it flows on 
towards the sea, it loses its force and its motion, and 
at last, as it were, becomes lost, and mingled with the 
mighty abyss of waters. 

. Temperance in the Army — On New Year's 
Day about ninety of the soldiers of the 54th regt.. 
stationed in Belfast, adopted the total abstinence 
principle. Above four hundred of this regiment are 
now to^al abstainers. 

Effects of Poverty The poverty of the poor 

is misery, but it is endurable ; it can bear the sight 
of men. The poverty of the once affluent is unendu- 
rable i it avoids the light of day, and shuns the 
sympathy of those who would relieve it; it preys 
upon tho heart, and corrodes the mind ; it screws up 
every iwjrve to such an extremity of tension, that one 
cold io i!c, the averted eye, even of casual acquaint- 
ance kii iwn in prosperitv, snaps the cord at once, 
and h>«a/(.s the self despiseti object of it a mere wreck 
of a inai). 

Tiio Irish, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, have 
often bo' n represented as altogether ignorant and 
barb-^rors. Read the letters of their chiefs to the 
Spaiiirn's in the *' Pacata Hibernian*' and then judge 
fory'iin; elf. 

Spanish Physicians.— In the present day the fee 
of a phy:>iciaa in Spain is said to be two-peuce from 
a tradesman, ten-pence from the man of fashion, and 
nothin-if from the poor. Some noble families agree 
with t .c physician oy the year, paying him annually 
four- .core reals — that is, sixteen shillings — for his 
atte tQi.ce on tliem and their families. 



THE llAN OF TUB WORLD. 

A man of the world ! mj what meant the phrMe ? 

Is it worthy of enry— intended as praise— 

A name to ei^oj which I« worthy the strife— 

A breaet-plate of honour to froard us thro' life ? 

Or is it a title bestowed on the great. 

Or the man who unflinchingr I>ear8 ap agrainst Ikte, 

Endures without murmur liis portion of woe — 

K<>epe at bay the minfortuoes bo cannot o'erthrow ? 

Or docs he inherit it, he that is good. 

Who shares with the wretclied his last scrap of food ; 

Who, forgetting the cautes, sees onljr the need^ 

And receives in his heart the reward of the deed? 

No ! show me the man who has scarcely a thought, 

Sare of self— one action <^ whom never brought 

The f^ tear to gratitude's eye ; 

Whose heart, seared and callous, has ne'er heaved a si^ 

For his fellows* misfortunes— humanity's His ; 

But has, serpent-like, crawled to the statkn he fiUs^ 

By slavishly crouching to eren slaves* wills ; 

Who ne*er in his life one ragged virtue uuf^ d— 

That's — nuirk him — that is — tkt tmtm ^ftht world t 

Yes ! the owner of that cautions and deeply -marked fkoe 
With crafUuess claims and how Justly, his place 
At that board where the cunning alone nruy sit down. 
Where honesty meets but tho sneer or the frown — 
And lolls on that lap— where worth finds its grave— 
Which flings out the nvtn, and which fondles the knave^ 
Him — the man oi the world ! 

T. E. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" L. S." — ^Thc papers «enl are highly valuable : we shall take 
an early opportuuity of avaiiiog ourselves of ibe iniorma 
tion they a^rd. 

•* ••♦,'* Cork. — We beg your indulgence till oar next number, 
in which attention shfidl be paid to the la»t of your cummu- 
nications. 

** W. H.** Limerick. — We shaU bring the story of " The 
BuUod-Singer of Limerick " to a conclusion in our nexL 
Your requenl will bo granted, when we can obuiin a little 
leisure. We arc gratified at the good report y«m give of 
the prngresA our Journal w ronking in the estimatitm of your 
teliow-citizcns, and thankful for your exertions. 

'• G. A." — We cannot insert \ our communication. On the 
same subject we have received several papers, cleverty 
written, but the disoaasion not being suitable tor our pa^srs, 
we have been compelled to put them aside. 

*• S. N. A.**— In our nexU 

** T. I). H *• — ^Your poetic favour shall have a place in otir next 
Number. We shall always be happy to hear froa|^*tm. 

" T.*'— The ** Sea-Bird " will probably expand its wings in 
our Journal next week. 

" R." — ^The •* Adventure " will receive attention. 

•* L E"— Blame yourself for the non-appearance of yonr com- 
munication. It is so carelesisly written, as in several p«ru 
to be illegible. If yon will forward a rcatlable copy, sod 
favour us by ob!(e ving the necessary precaotiun of writing 
on one »idc of the paiicr only, it is iikeiy you will " see 
yourself in print" TJie subject is iutercdting. 



We beg to intimate to a few higUly-esteemed conlribnurs, 
M'ho have written to ui on the subject, that on aeading to our 
Office in SackviUe-utreet on Saturdays, they will regularly 
be furnished with copies of ** The DuUin Journal." 
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A.DAY AT GLANCULLEN. 
The splendid profusion of stupendous fragments 
floDg by unbridled Nature upon the extended hills 
of Qlancnllen, is to me a source of much wonder. 
Had the drooping spirit of my emaciated frame 
loqg since held communion with an offspring so 
inspiriting, the hinges of energy and newness 
would have received the rivet of permanency 
within her. 'Tis not wondeHiil, however, that 
inspiration should here be sipped by every glance, 
nor inhaled at every step — pure and unadulterated 
as are the hallowed objects heaped carelessly in 
every scene of this romantic glebe 1 If the North 
abound in imagery^ and the basaltics of the Cause- 
way present Nature in bold relief a^ a grand pattern 
of arty and if the South present her lakes and hills 
of surprising grandeur, there is still a something 
of art*s finger in their gpraces ; but Olancullen, 
thou parent of rudeness ! on thy hills, and through 
the extended laps of thy glens, alone will be found 
the clustered paints of the untrained brush, nor 
does a s'ngle feature of design dare intrude upon 
this bosom of hard earth. Pinnacled upon thy 
rude shoulders we see the rugged covering of 
Nature outspread to boundless view, undecked by 
either a buttercup or d«sy's head, and giving at 
every advance some sublime relic of a long-past 
general flood, in which the mountiuns were rent, 
and the hills swam upon its surge ! Mountain, 
glen — ^hill, dale — ocean, lake, and stream, curiously 
blend here in careless profusion ; and the eternal 
winds which sweep thy plains and dash in vain 
agMust thy impenetrable bulwarks, are those which 
first awoke giant Nature from this disturbed bed, 
and still thunder on the trumpet of an old.grown 
creation I The parterre and spots of luxury have 
their wh and gentle monitors — calm and insinu- 
ating evangelists of an amiable God ; but here — 
oh I here are heard the echoes of Eternity, and to 
be felt the weapons of omnipotent and overwhelm- 
ing Power ! — storms, rain, darkness, vapour, and 
thunder, in their most terrific confusion 1 — ^wam- 
mgi fearful 1 and voices awful, rushing in roaring 
dismay as alfrighted visitants from an unknown 
and another, but a more mysterious creation — 



sweeping in their rage conviction into our awe- 
struck bosoms of an uncreated Divinity ! Craggy 
and steep is every feature here — rugged and diffi- 
cult the unseen pathways — shallow the soil of the 
bared valleys — and the scanty treasures of the moss- 
covered hills are found by the laborious people in 
their mines of rich granite, hewn by the indus- 
trious GlancuUean at distances and in positions 
not approachable by ordinary footsteps — thy cloud- 
tipt spires of mountain order, possessing a degree 
of architectural excellence and antiquity which it 
derives from the unequalled Sculptor of wondrous 
Nature himself I — vieing in variety and peeping 
perspective, head over head and group succeeding 
group, like a Venice of creation cradled in storms, 
till the eye in its circuitous inspection is delight- 
fully relieved by the sudden expanse of the Irish 
sea, unfolding a vast and interminable prospect to 
uniuded vision ; whilst the mind, dwelling upon 
these magazines of rudest grandeur, exclaims in 
exstacy — 

«* Oh ! the depth! of the ribhee of the knowledge of God ! — 
How inoomprehensible his judgments !— how nDeenrdiaUe his 
ways I" 

Here is the misty and benighted steep — beyond 
in the distance is the sun-lit pile — ^here above our 
heads is the murky atmosphere — there, but fkt 
off, seem the skies of another creation — in all, 
heaven and earth would seem to meet ; and the 
dwellings, " few and far between," are like fairy 
huts, or the mock castles of their several mounds, 
whereon ordinary forms might fear to tread. In 
the several valleys and upon the sides of Glan- 
cullen's hills, will be seen, at distances not propor- 
doned, huge and smooth fragments of rock — piles 
even seated upon the very tops of the mountains, 
and resting in various places upon the steeps : 
so awfully ponderous are those portions of per- 
fectly loose and unconnected rocks, that a time 
WM, no doubt, when they were not there, and 
none than a Divine arm could rest or fling them 
to their respective positions : some of them are 
750 feet up the sides of the mountuns — ^what are 
their purposes ? They are there as mementos of a 
past universal devastation, and await Almighty will! 

The fiitigue consequent upon a journey over 
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one of GIancallen*s mounts makes the research of 
a short visit very limited. After a day's tramp 
I reached a curious pile of rock, said to have been 
a Druid's altar, and beneath its long unused !>lab 
sate t, to sigh o*er all the mouldering piles of 
human construction. As the winds pealed by, 
so did my thoughts to the people of centuries past, 
to those of ages to come, in this reflec tion, that 
now stood one of a nation converted from pagan 
rigfhts and superstttions, whose dress, like his 
religion, was unknown at their altars, and may, 
perchance^ be forgotten in ages to come — whilst 
thou, rude relic, remiun, the silent mockery of both. 
Is it impossible that again the light of those skies and 
the mirror of the Godhead's earth be mistaken for 
Himself, and that congregations of idolators may 
yet assemble to pour out again the blood of the 
victims of their sacrifice through those former 
channels still traceable upon that altar slab, and 
tfunt their orisons with its profanity ? Oh I how 
I mourn lest a future people, like those gone by, 
mistake the streams of Redemption's blood for the 
foul ones of beasts, and slay them to a created 
sun ! Forbid it. Faith ! 

On my return, as I paced the hills made difficult 
by swamps and thorns, ranges of broken stones, 
and mounds of clay, I was at length placed on a 
plane near Glancullen's top, where stood an erect, 
unchiselled stone of vast dimensions, footed at a 
distance of some feet by a smaller one, both 
stationed at a few paces irom a rather verdant 
elevation, curiously encompassed by entrenchments. 
The one, I was told, is the g^ave of an Irish 
giant, long resident on those hilb : the other, 
(of course with more truth,) the site of an Irish 
beacon, of the twelfth century, posited in view of 
Dublin and of similarly situated encampments on 
the surrounding hills of the adjoining counties, to 
convey telegraphic despatches of Danish move- 
ments. Having topped the mountain, the descent 
was relieved from scenes altogether rude, e'en as 
the religion and conceptions of those whose relics 
I left, by the elevated sign of Redemption formed 
of simple stone, and the chapel ; and grouped in 
this view is the residence of Glancullen's pastor — 
a man who is the comfort of a little known 
people — whose education, mental ability, and far- 
distant travel, render him a scholar, an able 
author, and the star of his circle. Religion is 
here doing the work of God most happily by the 
noble machine of Temperance : convinced that a 
sober people must become moral, intellectual, and 
free, this peasantry have all of them, nearly to a 
man, assembled round the glorious standard of 
Teetotalism, to which they adhere with becoming 
fidelity. 

Jatmary, 1343. G. V. B. 



THE PIIX5RIM'S DEATH. 
A TQluire perched on a naked diff 

He«viijr from the kky, 
Afid hie feathers ctood oat, both cold and stiff'. 

And hunger w« in his eve ; 
And he flap^ied his wings and he snuffed the air. 

And streu-hed out his neck so grim. 
For he saw where the wdlf and the u dd dog were— 

Ob ! that was the place f(»r him I 
• • • • • • 

A pilxrim from a far-off land 

' Was periiihiiig on the wskte, 

And the living fiends of the desert«and 

All hied them to the feast — 
The wolf and the dog and the scaly snake. 

And the panther lean and long. 
With howl and hiss, to the human wake 

Moved jealoofll) along. 
Well, well might the vnltore whet his b«ak. 

And glare from his fami»hcd eye, 
And otter his hollow, demon shriek, 

At the ghastly rerelry. 

The dying man glared all around ; 

Tvras a horrid sight to see 
The beasts their white faugs bared and ground. 

And whined impatiently ; 
And the black snake crawled and reared hia«re»l» 

And foam was upon his jaws ; 
And the bird above, in his gratpings clore 

Tfaehardrock with his ektws I 
• ••••• 

The pilgrim grooned — oh I a fearful groan ! 

And the beaivtscrouebed back in dPMd ; 
But the eyes they feared had tamed to stone— 

The hapless wretch was dead !— 
A moment's pause— —the rultore acreamed 

His hellish camag^Mn^ I 
A moment more, and the hot blood steamed 

Thick— vapid-— smokily ; 
And the hiss and the rush, and the snarl and growl. 

And the flapping of wing»— «nd the crash ! 
And the munch and the crunch, and the stifled bowl. 

As the bones and the sinews smash ; 
And the liquid lapping, and dragging and tearing, 

And snorting the gore around. 
And the gorging that keeps the strained eye staring 

All Tacantly on the ground : 
And the torn flesh, gaping and bleeding and qoiveriag , 

And the stark, dead face, dull white. 
By the twisted hair all set a-shivering, 

Like a murderer's dream at night. 



The vnltnre again dropped on the diff. 

And his feathers were hot and wet. 
And here and there were they hard and stiff 

Where the sun and the moisture met ; 
And he fluttered all over, from beak to claw, 

And he peck'd at his breast and wing. 
And he smoothed the down o'er hia sated otrnw. 

Like a rain bird o'er a spring. 

Whilst far away, in some lonely home. 
There was pr^rerand wail and sigh 

For the deseit-dead !— who never may cobm 
From the cloud of eternity I 



Ndw— 



The vulture twice essayed to rise, 

And winnowed the weakly wind. 
Then bent bis breast to the open skiei. 

And oared the air behind ; 
And onward he wended his Wemry way 

To the depths of the forest's gloom, 
lake an earthward fiend who had spent the day 

In fattening the tomb i 



There's a heap of bones on the sand below, 
Already they're bare and dried, 

Ab'I a staff and a scrip, near the eliiF— yoo'U 
Twas tliere the pilgrim died I 



J. T. C. 
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THE BALLAD.SINGER OP LIMERICK. 

(Conclnded.) 

Poor Kate I The opening of doors was destined 
to give her great annoyance that evening. She made 
a second pause at the drawing-roora, but with very 
different feelings from the first. She had little doubt 
about the reception ; her own heart was full of joy 
and gratitude, which she was about to share with the 
person she loved best on earth. Entering quietly, 
she was some seconds in the room before Arthur per- 
ceived her. He was seated in the window which Kate 
had occupied at the time of his own entrance, gazing 
his last on the familiar scene before him, which the 
fading of the short tro|Hcal twilight was rendering 
every moment less distinct. Kate approached, and 
putting the letter into his hand, she said — 

" My uncle thinks you are perfectly right in going." 

When we have made up our minds to do something 
▼erv disagreeable to ourselves, and expect to meet 
with violent opposition, it is truly mortifying to be 
allowed to have our own way so quietly. There was 
a slight tone of pique in Arthur's voice as he exclaimed, 

'•Does he?** 

Kate perceived that she had begun badly, and was 
silent for some minutes. She saw that Arthur was 
mortified, and, dreading her uncle's entrance, which 
would render the communication doubly awkward, 
she made another attempt — 

" My uncle is anxious to know what yon intend 
doing on your arrival at home ?" 

*• That, Miss O'Carrol, is a question to which I am 
unable to reply. It depends on circumstances, over 
which I have no coatroul." 

" Anything in the ballad-singing line?*' asked 
Kate, assuming a playful tone, to conceal her 
agitation. 

Arthur looked up in surprise ; but, without giving 
him time to speak, she wenton hurriedly — 

'* Because, if you do, my uncle proposed that I 
should offer you my assistance." 

** Kate,*' said Arthur, in a low, earnest tone, 
'* I am sure you would not trifle with my feelings. 
What do you mean ?** 

'* To return with you ! — and be daughter of her 
who saved my mother's life V* 

" And to me, Kate ?*' 

" Your proud and happy wife ! — that is, if you will 
take such an incumbrance I" 

*' Your own heart will answer that question, dear 
Kate. You could not but know and feel how strongly 
I loved yon, though honour forbade me to declare it. 
God g^rant you may never have cause to regret your 
generosity I And now, Kate^ will you answer me 
one ouestiofi ? — Was it you or your unde that pro- 
posed bestowine such a gift on me ?" 

" it was I !'* 

** My own generous Kate I — one more ! Was it 
tnm gratitude to my mother, or love for me ?*' 

** VU answer ilo noore questions,"- replied Kate ; 
you are becoming a terrible cross-examiner, Arthur 1" 

** I io5iat on an answer from the witness,** said 
Arthur, playfully, 

*' You want to deprive me of any pretension to 
merit, by making me own how much selfishness there 
was in it,*' said Kate. 

** Thank you, dearest I I would not accept even 
voor band, Kate, if you sacrificed a single feeling in 
bestowing it. My happiness wants but my mother's 
presence to be perfect." 

•• In a few months," said Kate, " I hope we will be 
with her." 



•• Tell roe, Kate, what did your uncle say when 
you went up ? He must have beeti very much 
surprised." 

** He desired me tell you that he was so anxious to 
get rid of me, that ho would give tou thirty thousand 
pounds now, and the rest of his fortune at his death, 
if you cure me of my obstinacy." 

*** I suppose," said Arthur, ** I ought to say that 
money could not enhance the value of the hand he is 
consenting to bestow on me ; but, however courtly 
the speech, it would be untrue. By giving me the 
means of supporting you as I would wish, until able 
to do so by my own exertions, he has, I acknowledge, 
greatly increased my happiness." 

" Spoken like yourself I" said Kate, laughingly ; 
but believe me, Arthur, that neither wealth nor 
luxury would be necessary to make me happy with 
you !'*^ 

•• Well!" exclaimed Mr. Comyn, opening the door, 
" this is really too bad. I have waited patiently for 
the last half hour, to try if ye would take compassion 
on me ; but perceiving no mdication of such a thing, 
I have come down ; of course I am very welcome 1 
Arthur, my poor boy, I condole with you on the 
addition to your cares. You have got a very saucy 
•bstinate girl to deal with. If you heard her insist- 
ing on her own way a little while ago, you would take 
some time to consider." 

" My dear sir," replied Arthur, " I have not words 
to express my gratitude." 

** 1*00 soon, Arthur— thank me this day 7 jears. 
If yon will take that saucy, obstinate girl, 'tis not 
for want of warning. But if I say any more. I sup- 
pose I wont get my tea to-night." 

Kate rose to order lights and tea. 

** I forgot to tell you," said Arthur as the servant 
entered, " that it was young Travern who brought 
my letters. I believe he has some for you. I left 
him at my lodgings." 

" Why did you not bring him with you?" asked 
Mr. Comyn. 

Arthur and Kate looked at each other, and smiled. 

** Oh ! I perceive— you did not want a witness to 
your adieus ; but, as you cannot object to his pre- 
sence now, I vote that you send for him, Kate." 

Kate recalled the servant, and gave the necessary 
message to Travers. 

I I'* I dare say you will insist on going the day after 
to-morrow, Arthur ?" said Mr. Comyn. " We will 
go in a month; but of course you wont wait for us." 

" I fear I would not have time to make my prepa- 
rations," said Arthur, smiling ; " but I will write." 

** Saynothmg about us," said Mr. Comyn. ** Say 
that you can return without iojuring your prospects- 
and nothing more." 

** That is exactly what I intended, sir." 

*^ Did Anna tell yon no Limerick news, Arthur?'* 
asked Kate. 

" I have a letter unopened in my pocket. When 
Travers gave it to me, he said it merely eonosmcd 
himself, and I had little indiaation to hear anything 
about him then." 

" Read it now," said Kat«, ** and we will reverse 
the ordinary course, by discussing his character 
before he comes." 

Arthur assented, and breaking the seal, he read 
aloud the following letter, to which Mr. Comyn 
seemed to pay particular attention : — 

** My dearest Arthur — Edimiod's cousin, Robert 
Travers, will be the bearer of this. When I told you 
of bis intended voyaee, I had no idea of his leaving 
Ireland so soon. His departure was hastened by an 
unexpected discovery, which has given us some 
annoyance. As he is an orphan and almost friend- 
less, Edmund was anxious to be of service to him. 
During some time he Hpeot w itn us last Christmas, he 
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became acqoAinted with yofor Httle friend, Marj 
Whyte, who has been a sreat deal with me since my 
return to Limerick, xou know bhe is, excepting 
Kate, the onW one of our old set whom I liked. 
I believe I told jon that Sarah had married Captain 
M*Cliutock without making inquiries about his family, 
lest his aristocrastic feelings may be shocked bv the 
slightest appearance of suspicion. Mrs. ^^hyte 
declared ' it was a great match even for Sarah.* The 
captain may have talked of his ' castle in the High- 
lands !' his ' neighbour Arsjle !* and ' his dear 
fHend, Lady BuooTeuch 1* to die end of the chapter ; 
but for the nnlucky recognition of a traveller for some 
Scotch establishment, who asserted that the aristo- 
oratio captain had acquired his prejudices against 
mixed society in a draper's shoo in Dundee ; and that 
a legacy from some ninety-ninth cousin had enabled 
him to go to fUiglaud, where he entered the army. 
Nothing could exceed the annoyance of the Whytes 
at the ridicule drawn on them by their exclusive son- 
in-law, and the mortification of poor Sarah, now uni- 
versally known by the title of * Lady Buccleuch I* — 
and they one and all determined that Mary should 
redeem the family dignity, by making an nnexoeption- 
able match. She wrote me a most amusing descrip- 
tion of the discovery of her attachment to Robert, 
which they openly accused us of encouraging — I need 
not say how falsely. Though the fortune left Mary 
bjT her grandfather is at her own disposal, she pro- 
mised not to marry without the consent of her father 
and mother ; but as she openly declared her determi- 
nation to marry nobodv but Kobert, they agreed to 
nve it if they continued attached until his return from 
India. You will say I have become a terrible gossip, 
my dear Arthur ; but I am anxious to interest vou m 
Robert, who, wild and giddy as he is, acted very 
honourably all through. Edmund desires me beg you 
to look after him, and keep him out of mischief, if 
possible. A thousand thanks for the confidence you 
reposed in me, my dear brother, though it has made 
the necessity of communicating any intdligence likely 
to recall you, doubly painfut You know I always 
thought Kate superior to the silly girls with whom 
we lM>th associated. I perfectly agree with your 
friend, Mrs. Mullins, who frequently comes to your 
mother to hear news from India, that * Miss Kate 
and the Counsellor were bom for one another.* When 
you do return, if you can contrive to bring her with 
you, dear Arthur, you will be doubly welcome to your 
affectionate sister, Anna Travers." 

As Kate had related to her uncle all the incidents 
connected with Arthur and her former friends, he 
was not wholly unacquainted with the persons men- 
tioned in Anna's letter, and seemed to enjoy with all 
his heart the defeat and disappointment of ** Lady 
Buccleuch ** and her friends, and he became very 
imnadent for the arrival of Travers. 

when Arthur came to the conclusion of the letter, 
be read it in silence. 

«* Why do Tou stop, Arthur ?'* asked Kate. 

He pointed out the eoncluding passage to her, 
•ayinfff in m low voice— 

'* Do von agree with her, Kate?" 

Kate blushed and was silent. After a pause of 
some annntes she said — 

** Arthur, when did yon forgive me for joining 
Sarah Whyte and her friends — you see I wout caU 
them aiuie — at Anna*s ball ?** 

'* They were not, and never could have been, your 
fr'ends," replied Axthor. ** I forgave you» Kate, 
bafore you repented.*' 

** I oon't know that, Arthur. Do you know, that 
I overheartd all yon said to Anna when jou were 
leaving the room? I never saw my foUy m its true 
light ttU then." 

'* 1 was not aware of your being so near," said 



Arthur ; but I am not hypoerite enough to aaj I 
regret it.** 

** Were you surprised that I never apologised for mj 
conduct that evemng ?" 

" I was disappointed." 

'* I often determined to do so; but you seemed to 
have forgotten it, and I was ashamed to a|^ar to 
think it of anv consequence to you. If vour mother 
knew it, Arthur, what would she think of me ?'* 

•• She did know it, Kate.** 

•• I never felt the full extent of her generosity till 
now. I did not think she could forgive me for uiralt- 
ing you," said Kate, as she turned away to concetlilie 
tears of gratitude which she could not controuL 

"My dear, dear Katel" exclaimed Arthur, "too 
must not look Imck with regret on an evening which, 
except tbis, I regard as the most fortunate of my life. 
But for that evening, Anna Roche would have occu- 
pied my mother's place, and we would never hare been 
more than acquaintances.** 

Here Mr. Comyu returned from inquiring if the 
servant sent for Travers had come back ; but ss be 
left the room again to ask some additional questions, 
Arthur continued — 

" To do Anna justice, she repeatedly inquired for 
you. 

•• And yon never told her anything about us, 
Arthur?" 

*' At first I was as ignorant of vour fate as ^ wts ; 
and when I could give her any information, I thongbt 
it unnecessary, and as you had a slight coobiess, that 
yon may not wish it." 

•You were quite right in that," said Kate; 
much as I always loved Anna, it would have mortified 
me then that she should know how much I owed you. 
But how did you know me, Arthur ?" ^ 

** Do you remember that it was • Aileen Aroon 
you sang ? The moment I heard your voice, I knew 
It was ftimiliar ; and before I had spoken to you for a 
minute, I found that my suspicions were correct." 

*• Did your mother know who I was that evening?** 

"No; until your uncle arrived in Limerick, I 
did not tell her.'* , ,. , 

" How little I deserved her kindness 1 interrupted 
Kate. " Arthur, your generosity makes me ashamed 
of myself." ^ , 

" You must not compliment me at my mothsri 
expense, Kate. She would have forgiven you then 
more readily than when you became riA.** 

"I am sure she would," said Kate; "she wu 
generous as — " 

" Yourself, Kate." 

" No,** said Kate smiling, " I wont finish myjm- 
tence ; 1*11 leave you to endure the pangs of curiosity. 

" Will you soothe them by singing * Aileen Aroon 
for me ?" 

" I was often prompted to sing it since we cM»e 
here," said Kate, as she sat down to the piano j •* bat 
I could not trust myself." _ ^ 

" And I," said Arthur, " could not tmat myself t» 
ask for it." ^, ^ ^ , 

As she concluded the song, Mr. Comyn entered, 
accompanied by Travers, who had, during the short 
time occupied in ascending from the hall to the m^' 
ing-room, made himself so mudi at home witt his 
friendly host as to render the idea of introdueinr thOT 
not only superfluous but ridiculous. Kate welcomed 
him with fhmk cordiality, while she was s<aroeIy able 
to preserve a reasonable share of gravity, M m 
merry face supplied the only nussmg portrait mw 
famUy picture of the discovery at Wh;rtes, wtodi 
Anna's letter had brought before her "mmd's eyeu 

•;l thought you had gone to bed," said Arthor, 

" s!f I did ; but goinc to bed by day-Hghtreimnded 
me of the punishment 1 used to receive from a go- 
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▼eriMss loifg ago , and the remembrance being too 
pleasing to permit me to sleep, I got up, and was at 
a loss now to dispose of mjself wiien the servant 
arrived." 

** We are much indebted to your governess,** said 
Kate, smiling, ** for the pleasure of your society a day 
sooner than we could otherwise have expected it." 

" If Mr. Creagh had not been quite so desirous of 
my comfort, I would have had the pleasure of giving 
you your letters some hours sooner. Miss O'Carrol, 
said Travers, lookidg towards Arthur with an arch, 
significant smile ; ** I believe he is meditating on the 
impropriety of having disturbed me." 

**No,'* sud Arthur; *' I was thinking of a young 
lady I knew in Limerick — Miss Whyte." 

•• Oh I" said Travers, " I perceive you have heard 
from ' my dear friend. Lady JBuccIeuch.' " 

Arthur and Kate laughed at his admirable imita- 
tion of Captain M'Clint-^ok^s voice and manner ; but 
Mr. Comyn's impatience obliged them to defer till 
after tea the various inquiries they wished to make 
after several acquaintances, and in conversation and 
music the remainder of the evening passed happily 
away. 

The last month of their stay in India was unmarked 
by anything more worthy of mention than the frolic 
by whidi Travers continued to amuse himself and his 
mends. 

KLate felt very sorry to part him, for, independent 
of the interest with which she regarded him for Mary 
White's sake, she possessed sufficient penetration to 
distinguish the real from the assumed part of his cha- 
racter : generous, well tempered, and unselfish, with a 
(raickness of feeling of wMdi few would have suspected 
him, he wanted but a few years* intercourse with the 
busy world to cure him of the headlessness and afiPec- 
tatiofi which concealed, and, in some degree, marred 
hb good qualities ; and Arthur feeling that he had 
been partly entrusted to his care, doubly regretted 
the necessity for leaving the light-hearted young man 
in a land of strangers, perhaps to an early grave. 

The morning of their departure arrived, and with 
it Travers looking as nearly sorrowful as Travers 
could look. He accompanied them on board, and, as 
the vessel was not to sail for a short time, he sat 
down near Kate to give her a last message to Mary 
Whyte. 

«' I dare say you are sendino: messages to all your 
iriends, Robert,** said Mr. Comyn, who had been 
talking with the captidn, and now approached them. 

** Except Edmund and his wife, I had but one 
intimate acquaintance in Ireland, my respectable 
firiend, Norrougha.*** 

••Who is he?" 

*• Did you never see Norrougha, Mr. Comyn ?** 

«• Not that I am aware of ; where does he live ?" 

•• When I knew him,*' said Kate laughingly, ** he 
lived in an old mahogany cupboard.'* 

••Have ifou seen hun. Miss O'Carrol?" asked 
Robert. 

•* I have, indeed," Kate replied ; *' he was ray best 
friend, and I owe him a great deal of gratitude." 

••Come here, Robert, said Mr. Comvn, **and tell 
mil about this mysterious ^ntleman, with whom Kate 
and yon are so well acquainted." 

•• What do I not owe to him, Kate ?" said Arthur, 
in a low voice. " I never thought you entirely cured 
of jonr pride until Mrs. Mullios told me that you had 
taken that cupboard to remind you of the time you 
were poor." 

•• I am afraid," said Kate, blushing, *' that perfect 



* Th« gtoioa of misfortune *nd poverty. To have ** seen 
Horroagha" !• nearly eynonimoin with bevipf ** been in Tre- 
pbooius* cave.'* 



candour would have forbidden my tssigning bo good 
a n >tion." 

•* What was your notion then, Kate ?" 
•• It was very convenient for keeping books and 
flowers in, Arthur," she replied, with an arch, playful 
smile. 

** It was for my sake you took it, Kate ; was it 
not ? and I loved you then, though I did not know it 
myself." 

** I thought I would never see you again. Arthur. 

It was only the evening before we left Limerick that 

my uncle told me his plan for bringing you to India." 

Arthur was about to speak when they were startled 

by an exclamation from Travers, who liad been too 

busily engaged in describing his friend Norrougha to 

Mr. Comyn to observe that the vessel was under 

weigh, until they were some distance firom the shore. 

•* How am I to get out, captain," he said. 

•* Out !'* said the captain, smiling ; *'your luggage 

is all on board, young gentleman ; I don't see what 

you can want out." 

••There must be some mistake," said Travers, 
••and—" 

•• So there is, Robert," interrupted Mr. Comyn ; 
•• but it is you who mistake. You are are goinr back 
to Ireland, my dear boy ; do you think I would leave 
a wild fellow like you in India, without any one to 
take care of him ?*' 

Robert looked as if he ^Bd not know whether he 
ought to be provoked or amused at being so coolly 
dbposed of. 

•• But what am I to do when I arrive at home ? 
everyone will laue^h at me." 

•• Was it not till your return fh>m India you were 
forbidden to daim relationship with my • dear friend. 
Lady Buccleuch' ?" asked Mr. Comyn, smilmg. 

•* Yes ; but it would take years to ftdfil the purpose 
for which I came out.** 

•• Well, then, you are about to return," said Mr. 
Comyn, ••and well keep them to their bond. Don't 
be uneasy, Robert,** he said, pressing his hand sig- 
nificantly ; ''I'll engage to remove Bfr. Whytes 
scruples." 

•' How can I think of receiving such obligations 
fVom you, to whom I am a perfect stranger ?' asked 
Travers. 

•* Stranger, my dear boy 1** exclaimed Mr. Comyn ; 
•* are we not connected through our old friend Nor- 
rougha, whom I knew under a mfferent name? — so say 
no more about it-, Robert, it is a settled affair." 

Robert, the wild and giddy Robert, was too much 
affected by Mr. Comyn s generosity and paternal 
kmdness of manner to reply. Silently and grateftilly 
pressing his hand, he turned away, and leaning over 
the vessel's side, seemed to redton the waves which 
were bearing him towards the green west and a happy 
home. 

Arthur and Kate stood side by side, silently gazing 
on the golden land which they were leaving u>r ever. 
They, too, were going home; but they could not lea\e 
a country in which two happy years had been spent, in 
which they left kind and warm-hearted friends, without 
even r^et ; still it was but the alloy which must be 
mingled with the golden ore, ere it receives the 
faintest stamp of security. There is something fear- 
ful in even a moment's perfect bliss ; it is ever fdlowed 
by a thrill of terror — a heart-sinkine conviction of 
the impossibility of its duration. Why has not Joy 
the eloquence of grief ? What binds its tongue? 
What restrains it fV-om pouring forth its brimming 
flood of thought in the tranquil stream of happiness, or 
the light spray of gaiety ? The strong but invisible 
chain links it to past and fiiture sorrow. 

It was on a bright autumn evening that the tra* 
vellers re-entered Limerick : Arthur had written 
from Dublin, naming the time at which he expected 
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to arriTe, and bo|(ging hU mother to ask Mary Whyte 
to meet him, as he brought news of Robert. As tnepr 
approached the eity, each enjoyed in silence his anti- 
cipation of the surprise and pleasure his presence 
would produce. Mrs. Creagh and her young guest 
were sitting together in the drawing-room, watching 
every vehicle until it passed ; bnt when Mr. Comyn's 
carriage stopped, neither took notice of it, as it con- 
tained four, while they expected but one ; so that the 
whole party were Id the room before their arrival was 
known. 

** Mother,*' said Arthur, as, disensag^n^ himself 
from her long embrace, he put Kate's band into hers, 
** will you receive a penitent daughter ?'* 

** Is it so, Kate ? asked Mrs. Creagh. 

Kate threw herself into her arms, exclaiming in a 
Toice almost inaudible from emotion — 

" My dear, dear mother V* 

" Thank God!" exclaimed Mrs. Mullins, as she 
put her head inside the door, *' I didn't come for 
nothing ; I always told you, ma'am, that Miss Kate 
wouldn't let the Counsellor come home without her.** 

Kate cordially shook hands with her old friend, as 
she smilingly acknowledged the truth of her predic- 
tion, and inquired for the children, taking care to 
remember their names. 

** That's the way to know real quolity," exclaimed 
Mrs. Mullins, as she triumphantly related to the ser- 
vants Kate's affectionate greeting and minute inqui- 
ries ; •* that's the way to know real quolity. g^s : 
Miss Kate speaks to poor people as if they weren't 
sticks or stones ; she's not afeard of herself like one 

o' your half genteels." 

• •* • • • • 

A month after, a happy wedding party was assem- 
bled in the Catholic Cathedral of Limerick • Arthur 
Comyn (Veagh and Kate O'Carrol, and Robert 
Travers and Mary Whyte were married by the cler- 
gyman who had attended Mrs. O'C'arrol's death-bed, 
and shewn them both much attention and kindness. 
Whether the Whytes believed crossing the line equally 
calculated to destroy the headlness of young wine and 
young gentlemen, or Mr. Comyn used his persuasive 
powers, they made no objection to the marriage. It 
naving been previously arranged that Mr. Comyn 
and Mrs. Creagh should reside with Arthur and 
Kate, they returned to Dublin with Edmund and 
Anna Travers, who had come to the weddings in 
order to take a house and prepare it for the reception 
of the bride and bridegroom. Robert and Mary went 
to spend the honeymoon at Kllkee, while Arthur and 
Kate, less gay in taste, chose Wicklow. 

Who wiU ridicule our heroine if we own that her 
orange flowers were wetted with tears shed over the 
grave of her faithful Lion — the companion of all her 
wanderings, the sharer of her ^oys and sorrows ? or 
that she chose for it the loveliest spot in the sweet 
Vale of Avoca ? No ostentatious record of gratitude 
was placed over the grave of her humble friend ; it 
was marked only by the painful, yet pleasing remem- 
brance of former struggles, and the sweet recollec- 
tions of early home. 

After a few months' happy wandering, they 
returned to Dublin, when, from Arthur's talents and 
integrity, he soon ceased to be a briefless barrister. 
We have heard that Kate still displays a singular 
anxiety to discover the histories of itinerant melo- 
dists, and that Artliur has not yet looked back with 
regret to the evening on which he flrst heard — The 
Ballad-Sinoer or Limerick. 

J. M. R. 



Personal Merits.— Mankind (says Godwin) will 
never be, in an eminent degree, happy, till each man 
possesses that portion of distinction, and no more, to 
waich he is eatit ed by his personal merits. i 



THE OPENING OP THE 81XTB SEAL. 

Rbtelatiom vi. 13. 

On heaven'* height a dreadful uagiA ttaodi, 

Holdiug a seai within bis shiiriDg hands ; 

Behold he barsts it, aiid an earthquake's throes 

Herald to man a countlens host of woes. 

The blazing tun is now in darkness roll'd. 

And the stars fall, like drops of bomish'd gold, 

(Thick aa untimely tigs when blows the wind,) 

And leave a train of metiHtr light behind; 

While tlie pale moon, of silvery hue before^ 

Is dyed in guahing floods of crimson gore. 

The suu U veil'd, yet fervent heat is felt. 

That makes the air, and earth, and water mrit— 

And heaven's high arch now leaves the woud'riog tight* 

Roll'd like a scroll by Ood's eternal might. 

Whose pow'rftil word the islas and mouatains bear. 

And from their places stai t impress'd with fear— 

A general dread the human race pervades. 

The proud and lofty ones now bend their beads ; 

While kings, and nobles, and the men of might. 

Alike with beggars, tremble with affHgbt. 

The warrior fetils that all his strength is vain. 

Nor heeds the captive now his galling chain ; 

All pray the lofty rocks and mountains high 

To screen the gaze of Ood's all-searching eye ; 

** For who," they cry, " In this dread day can stand. 

When God fV>r Judgment passes Uiroagh the land—* 

When Hit fliroe wrath Is Justly kindled now. 

To whose decree all Adam's race must bow !" 

T. D. H. 



WATER AND ICE. 

Water eipands by heat, and, to a certain point, 
contracts by c^ld. The coldest portions of the fiuid 
are, therefore, so long as the cola remains within this 
limit, in the lower parts. If the contraction by cold 
continued until the water became ice, the lower parts 
of the liquid would be first froEen, and when congealed, 
scarcely any heat applied at the surface could meh 
the mass, for the warm fiiiid could not descend 
through the colder parts To show that this is the 
case, Count Rumford made water boil at the top 
of a vessel, while the ice at the bottom was not 
thawed. 

Suppose, then, the same law that is thus apparent 
had prevailed in our lakes and seas, each then would 
havehad a bed of ice, increasinar with the continnance 
of the cold, till the whole was frozen. On their sur* 
face there could only be such pools of water as could 
be produced by the thawing of the summer sun, and 
these would be congealed again on the return of 
frost. And so the process would advance, tiU all the 
water of these reservoirs became ice. Such a chan£;e 
would be fearful indeed ; how, then, can the evils Mit 
be averted ? 

God, who enacted the law to which referenoe has 
just been made, has modified it for our existence mnd 
welfare. As cold increases, water contracts; but 
after a certain diminution of temperature, though 
there is a further increase of cold, so far from con- 
tracting, it actually expands, till it reaches the point 
at which it becomes ice. The greatest density of 
water is at forty degrees ; and when at or near tUs 
point, it will lie at the bottom with cooler water, or 
with ice floating above. The cooUng process may go 
on at the surface, but water colder than forty degrees 
cannot descend to displace water that is warmer. At 
the bottom of deep water, ice, therefore, can never be 
formed. The coldest water, in approaching tbe 
freezing p int, rises to the surface; tbert ice is 
formed, and there it will remain till the air and the 
sun restore it to its fluid state. Every winter we 
have some proof of this in the ioe that floats for a 
time on our ponds, lakes, and riien,^^Vi$Hor, 
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lElSH ROUND TOWERS. 
These carious strnctares were (according to the 
opinion of Mr. Windele, author of " Historical and 
DescriptiTe Notices of Cork") temples used in the 
sjstem of fireworshtp, which anciently prerailed in 
Ireland. It wpears that in India there are similar 
round towers, formerly used by the fire worshippers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in 'their recent work on Ireland, 
allude to this subject. We extract the following :— 
" Lord Valentia J& particularly struck by the 
resemblance whiJHvilserved between two round 
towers at Bhangi4pKi» India, and those of Ireland. 
The doors were elefWed ; there were four windows at 
top, and the roofs were arched with stone. Pennant, 
spewing of the Polygars of India, says that they 
retain the old religion ; and he describes their pagodas 
as buildings of a cylindrical or round tower shape, with 
their tops either pointed or truncated, frequently 
ornamented with a ball or spike, intended to represent 
the sun— an emblem of the deit v of the place. Hyde 
has given a drawing of one of the Eastern structures 
with its four upper windows emitting volumes of 
smoke. Caucasus, the country of the ancient 
Iberians, of whom were the first colonists of Ireland, 
still abounds in round towers; and in Sardinia, which 
was colonised by Iberians, such structures are nume- 
rous under the name of nuraggi. Some countenance 
is afforded to this view by the vernacular name given 
to the round towers of Ireland, ciUcagk or golcagh, a 
conopMound of two sacred words meaning fire and 
divinity. The particular names of several bear, 
likewise, allusion to fire. The worship of fire by the 
aDcient Irish is a fact sufficiently vouched by the 
Irish aonals and saints' lives, as well as by existing 
practices on the eves of May, Midsummer, &c. Its 
Tortaries were devid.ed into two sets, one which lighted 
the sacred fire in the open temple, as at Oall-ti-mor 
(the flame of the great circle,) UalUBaiUe (the flame 
of the community,) &c. ; and the other which enclosed 
it in the Sun^Tower (^TuraghauJ or in a low over- 
arched building such as the JSoens, the cells at GalL 
erouMy &c. The tower and low square temple were 
equally common to the Persians, with whom, as well 
as, indeed, with most of the other early Pagan 
i&ations, fire or the sun formed a main object of adora- 
tion. The researches conducted in 1841 by Messrs. 
Odell, Abell, Hackett, Wall, Horgan, and Windele, 
by which nine of these structureshave been examined, 
have established the sepulchral character of many of 
the Irish towers. In the base of the Tower of Ard- 
more the remains of two skeletons were found 
deposited in a bed of sifted earth. Above this was a 
floor of concrete, over which were four successive 
layers of large stones, closely fitted to each other, and 
over these was laid another floor o^moothed concrete. 
Here a care and precaution were displayed indicating 
the importance of the personages interred, whilst the 
absence of any remains of coffin, or crosier, or ring, or 
other ornament, afforded a fair presumption that the 
deceased were not Christian. Three skeletons have 
been found in the base of Cloyne Tower. Human 
remains were also discovered in the Tower of Ram 
Island (Antrim.) Similar discoveries have been 
recently made in the Tower of Ro^crea, by E. Wall, 
Esq., of that town. The Tower of Dromboe has been 
submitted to a Hke examination. In this, at several 
feet below a deposit of rubbish, earth, human bones, 
horns, and stones, which had undergone the action of 
fire, a concrete floor, similar to that found in the towers 
of Ardmore, Clcwne, Roscrea, Itc., was reached. 
Beneath this was found a stratum of dark loamy earth, 
nnder which, even with the foundation of the building, 
lay a skeleton nearly perfect. Of the skull a cast has 
been Uken for the Belfast Natural History Society. 
Bat what beyond all auestiou decides the Paganism 
of these buildings, is the discovery of an tirm in the 



Tower of Timahoe, and of fragments of others ii 
those of Brechin and Abemethy, in Scotland ; in tha 
latter, beside a portion of an urn oi green clay, Mr. 
Black, the author of a ' History of Brechin,' says that 
bones were got laid below flat stones ; thus in the same 
sepulchre exhibiting cremation and inhumation toge- 
ther, as has been found in Etruscan tombs. These 
discoveries justify the name of one of the Irish towers, 
Fertagh, the sepulchral fire toww ; aud clearly 
assimilate those structures to the Nuraggi, the Gozo 
Tower, the Dagobas of (Ceylon, ana other most 
ancient structures appertaining to sun worship." 

The Royal Irish Academy have given prises to 
Mr. O'Brien and Mr. Petrie for essays on this subject. 
The former has published his essay, and that of the 
latter is in progress of printing at Trinity College 
printing-office. Mr. O^rien represents the round 
towers as the production of a heathen people, and 
connected with the East. Mr. Petrie considers them 
as built by the early Christians in Ireland as belfries 
and places in which to store valuables belonging to 
Churches and Monasteries. 

These round towers are scattered throughout 
Ireland. The^ were very numerous ; about 80 now 
remain, of which scarcely 20 are entire. 



Eaklt Knowledge. — This .is not only the most 
easily acquired, but the longest retained. The 
memory becomes treacherous as we advance. With 
most persons, it be^ns to fail by thirty-five or ibrty ; 
and they then find by experience, that their early 
knowledge has the firmest hold of their intellects. 
One thorough reading of a history, while younff, is 
worth more for the purpose of impressing its facts 
upon the mind, than half a dozen readings at the age 
or forty or fifty. Hence the lessons of the nursery, 
the spelling-book, the infant school, and of those 
who subsequently instruct our youth, impart the 
knowledge which most faithfully attends us through 
all our life to second childhood and the grave. Early 
knowledge is very valuable capital, with which to set 
forth in life. It gives one an advantageous start. 
If the possession of knowledge has a given value at 
fifty, it has a much greater vidue at twenty-five ; for 
there is the use of it for twenty-five of the most 
important vears of your life i and it is worth more 
than a hundred per cent, interest. Indeed who can 
estimate the interest of knowledge ? Its price is 
above rubies. 

Scenery of Winter. — The oak, the ash, the 
beech, and most of our forest trees, have lost their 
varied foliage ; but, with the exception of the larch, 
the numerous varieties of the fir and the pine retain 
their leaves, and variegate the disrobed grove with 
their unfading verdure. In the woodland copse or 
lonely dell the beautiful holly still gladdens the eye 
with its shining and dark green loaves. Nor are our 
shrubberies without their living green. The laurel 
and bay defjr the blast of winter, andjScontinue to 
shelter and beautify our dwellings. The flowers 
have not all vanished. One of the fairest, and seem- 
ingly one of the most delicate of them all. the 
Christmas rose, spots the garden or shrubbery with 
its bloom, unhurt by the chilling influences of the 
season. Before the severity of winter is over, the 
snowdrop emerges from the reviving turf, the lovely 
and venturous herald of a coming host. Thus, in the 
period of frost, and snow, and vegetable death, the 
beauty of flowers is not unknown ; but rather what 
survives or braves the desolathig storm is doubly 
enhanced to our eyes by the surrounding dreariness 
and decay. 

New MooNS.—There will be two [new moons in 
March, 1843, on the 1st and 30th— February preced- 
ing will pass over without one. 
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SCRAPS FROM IRISH HISTORY. 
CARRICKDROID CASTLE. 
•*Carriokdroid CmUo is boUt on a rock In tho rirer Lee, 
county Cork. During the dril wars, the Bishop of Roes gmr-> 
risoned it for Ring Charles. Some time after he was taken 
prisoner by Lord Broghlll, the parliamentary general, a tne 
pardon was offered him if he would procure the surrender of 
this castle, which he appeared willing to do, and was con- 
ducted to the walls, when, instead of oalling on the Irish to 
admit the enemy, he boldly conjured them to hold out while 
*one stone remained on another i* and then, turning to his 
astonished guards, submitted to bis flUe, whereupon *he wm 
immediately hanged I* ** — Hall's Ibbland. 

Ron back, ye years ! flrom off Time's wisard glass, 

Nor longer brooding on its surlkce stay ; 
Fain would my spirit thro' your shadows pass. 
And riew therecm a scene of olden day. 
What tho' the harp that would such task ess^ 
Is all unknown and damp with secret tears. 

Land of my Urth, to thee 1 gire its lay, 
Tin fitter minstrel at thy shrine appears j 
Bcorn not the humble gift— roll back, ye doody years ! 
Behold they part ! and lo ! I see a glen. 
And thro* its centre doth a rirer run 
Rapid and deep, and o'er that river men 

Have built a bridge — its pass a fortress dun. 
With tower and archway gleaming in the sun. 
Doth guard: on the oppiising hill I view 
Beseiging tents, while lUconet and gun 
On (hem d^ ply ; o'er all, a vapour blue. 
Frequent doth curl, blotting the scene with smoky hue. 
And this is Carrickdroid !— stout and well 

Doth Ormond'tf soldiers keep its batter'd wall 
Against stem Cromwell's troops. Ton pinnade 
High o'er the stream holds BroghiU's standard tall,« 
That leads them on, in vain, with shot and ball. 
Petard and petronel that fort he plies, 

Still stands its rampart scatheless over all. 
And now to shake their (kith, he parley tries— 
Loud sounds his trumpet ! Hark I the garrison replies I 
Lo ! drifting like a doud in air aw^y. 

The last shot's smoke leaves port and battlement, 
And all is still — descending from its sti^ 
Sinks the war banner, and then upwards sent 
A snow-white flag doth wave incontinent 
Signal of truce ! bdow ttM long debate. 

The leaders of each foroe, with brow stem bent. 
Doth Brogbill ask surrender, ere too late. 
And firm sudi thoni^t the Irish captains reprobate. 
** Tet ere we part," tth BngUsh general said, 

**l took last night a prisoner — hear ye him." 
He spoke, and instant from his tent was led 
A captive aged, erect in brow and limb ; 
Onward he came between two troopers grim. 
And reached the spot. Pale tho' his look, his eye 

Flashed with a light that time had fkU'd to dim— 
And sad grew every Irish bosom nigh. 
When thus in diaiitt Rosscarbry's bishop they descry. 
Add strange the sij^bt that bridge presented then. 

And one well worthy of a painter's skill — 
On one dde stood st^m Brogbill and his men. 
With oorslets bright, and looks foreboding Ul— 



* Lord BroghilU the defender ct Llsmore, and victor of 
Knock! noes, was the third son of the first Earl of Cork, and 
has left behind him the character of an able but unprindpled 
sddier, altomatdy roundhead or royalist as suited his interest : 
he rendered good senrice to both parties without winning the 
confidence of either. It Is related of his fkther, *«the great 
Earl,** that so fearfbl were the Corporation of Cork, in whose 
▼idnity he resided, of his character for mpadty and cunning, 
tliat by A bye-law they forbid any of their burgeiics ** baring 
any dealing or bargsiii" with him. ' 



Behind, thrir tents like seagulls deck tbt bill i 
Upon the other Is the fortress seen. 
And In the space that lies those foes between 
The bishop stands, and thus he speaks with fearlew mein : 
•* Sons of Oreen Deemond. they have led me her« 

As Balak did of old the man of God 
On Baal's hill, to curse your hearts with iSBar, 

And bid ye yield unto the despot's rod t 

Now hearken to my words— while on ti^ sod 
One stone remidneth of yo^^Mte wall. 

Fight to the last. Thia^^Hk flohers tnA 
Free and unshackled — sh^^^^Btfli call 
In vain on us? Forbid it^^^^^ftgciil saints all I 
** StiU keep the pass — for to^Presoue come 

O'Neill's brave host, and Ormond's gallant band, 
Whoae glltt'ring swords are waving in the sun. 

Eager to smite those tyranU from the land ; 

Then seom, O * Irishmen, the fbes' demand. 
Remember Cromwell*— back let memory bring 

The martyr Charies ; think of home, and stand 

Firm for your hearths, and let your cannon fling 
Defiance loud, ft>r God, your country, and yo«n> king I" 
He spoke, and with a fervent prayer he blest 

That group ; then turning where all baflied stood 
Vhidictive BroghlU. thus calmly him addreat— 

** Now lead t4> death !" and instant men of Uood, 

With ruffian gesture, sdsed that patriot good. 
And bore him oflT. Within a bow shot's flight 

Of that old fortress, in their savage mood. 
Upon a tree they hung bim— a woefUl sight ; 
Tet as he Uved he died, undaunted for the right I 
He died— but they foil long that castle kept. 

And took deep vengeance for tbe bloody deed-> 
And o'er Ms grave his gratefbl country wept ; 

And good men mourned, and bade thdr children heed 

The martyr's seal that did at Carrig bleed. 
He died— but In the Uaxen'd scroll ofikme 

No purer loyalty than his yon read: 
Equal with Segulus, doth Erin daim 
A patriot's duplet for M'Eagwi'st namt. 



* The ruthless severity of the Protector's ! caraer fai Irelsod 
has stamped his ikme in lasting characters on the mfaids of Bs 
inhabitants, and the **cmrte of CromweU" is as foesh hi the 
mouths of the peasantry, even at the present time, as if bis 
visitation was a thing of yesterday ; and, in truth, his path thro' 
the land was one of blood — and many a shattered castle aai 
ruined name still attest the Justice of this popular fceUng. 

t " BcBtius M'Eagen," or more properiy •• Ma Oeoghegan,* 
was the name of the prelate who thus sealed with his blood 
his loyalty to his king. The Bfa Geoghegans were the andent 
lords of Weetmeath. In subsequent times, an AbbA Ma Oeo- 
ghegan wrote a history of Ireland in French, and dedicated it 
to the "Irish Brigade." It is, as might be expected, stroa|^ 
ante-English in its views. 



Temper. — An inoffensive man maintains the role 
over his temper. The man of peevish, irritable^ 
malignant temper is oontinnally eiving and taking 
offence. A hasty, nnkind, resentni! word, though it 
may be repented of and forgiyen, can never be 
recalled. The man of an angry spirit will find and 
make occasions of offence, whether or not they exist 
A Christian forbearance wonld lead men to overlook 
many grievances — to be kind, gentle, and oourteoot. 
A truly benevolent man is in a constant good humour 
with lumself and all around him. 

Dbcat — The crazy habitation of tbe body wflB 
decay. You may repair the broken tiles and 
damaged roof; you may mbup the dim window- 
lights, and oil the rusty hinges of the doors ; you may 
patch up and plaster over the shattered walls, and 
paint the outside of tbe tenement, tUl the paaeer-by 
wonders at its fresh appearance : but, for aO this, tlM 
old house must come down at last. 
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SIERRA LEONE—THE GRAVE OP EUROPEANS. 1 
This settlement was founded originally to provide 
a place c^ refuge or support for a nnmber of dis- 
tressed Africans, who had been taken from their own 
country and had some knowledge of European man- 
ners and customs, and to try the experiment of making 
them instnimental to the introduction of civilisation 
into the country they were then to colonise. From 
the last parliamentary report it appears the total 
population of that colony amounts to 40,000 — coloured 
population, males 21,754, females 17,280; white po. 
puiation, males 75, females 24; aliens, males 9^. 
The climate is fatal to Europeans. From ten o'clock 
in the morning till five in the evening a white man is 
seldom seen abroad ; their appearance invariablv 
indicates the baneful effects or the climate, which 
leaves their features without vivacity, their frame 
without vigour, and the whole constitution apparently 
deficient in vitality. Freetown is said to be placed 
in a focus of pestilential vapours. The deaths of the 
Governors ot this colony from 1825 to 18d0 averaged 
more than one a year. General Turner went out in 
February, 1825 — he lived twelve months; General 
Campbell survived only twelve months; Colonel 
Denhara, six months ; Colonel Lumley, six months ; 
Sir John Jeremie, four months! The maintenance 
of the colony costs Great Britain annually nearly 
£90,000 — of which the colony itself defrays only 
£6,500. The occasional sales by auction of the car- 
goes and stores of condemned slaves creates a greater 
sensation than any other event that takes place in 
the colony. The only stir and bustle of a thriving 
trade that seems to exist in stores of European mer- 
chants is where rum of the most pernicious qualitv is 
sold to the negroes, and where guns and gunpowder, 
tobacco, spirits, hardware, coarse cloths, and hand- 
ker<*hiefii are retailed to their countrymen and natives 
of the adjoining countries. 



SntBRiA. — Notwithstanding its boasted hospitaEty, 
its great rivers, boundless extent, and long list of 
indigenous nations, Sil)eria is still but a vast ** Limbo 
on the backside of the world far off," apparently de- 
signed by nature for a place of exile. European tra- 
Twers, gliding over its snowy plains with horses at 
full speed, are pleased at the novelty, and being them- 
selves luxuriously secured from the severity of the 
climate, they little heed the misery inevitably con- 
nected with it. They speculate too confidently on 
the prosperity of a country in which the increase of 
the population falls short of the annual immigration ; 
where roan becomes in some degree a hybemating 
animal, and without a stock of comforts, more or 
less, cannot live through the winter ; where the nose 
and ears must be wrapped in warm furs one half of 
the year, to prevent their being fh>st-bitten, and must 
be covered with a veil the other half, to save them 
from the mosquitoes. At Yahutsk, in Eastern Sibe- 
ria, and in the same parallel as the Faroe Islands, 
the mercury remained frozen in 1828 for three months 
together. The thermometer has been known, in the 
same place, to descend 83 degrees (Fahrenhdt) 
bek>w the freezing point. Yet Yakutsk is surrounded 
by forests of tall trees, and is by no means the coldest 
spot in that region. 

The MnrD — The ear and the eye are the mind's 
receivers : but the tongue is only busied in expend- 
ing the treasure receivM. If therefore the revenues 
oftbe mind be uttered as fast or faster than they are 
received, it cannot be but that the mind must needs 
be bare, and can never lay up for purchase. But, if 
the receivers take in still witn no utterance, the mind 
may soon grow a burden to itself, and unprofitable to 
others. 



FAITH. 
I knew a widow very pocr, 

Who four small cbildrtu had, 
The eldest was but six years old, 

A genUe, modest latd. 
And very bard the widow toiled 

To feed ber children four ; 
An honckt pride the woman bad. 

Though she was very poor. 
To labour she would leave her home. 

Her children must be fed, 
And glad was she when she could buy 

A shilliDg's worth of bread. 
And this was all the children had 

Onanjr dav tu eat; 
They drank their water, ate their bread. 

But never tasted meat. 
One day, the snow was falling fast. 

And piercing was the air; 
I thought that 1 would go and see 
How these poor children were. 
Ere long I reached their ebcerlwis home, 

• Twas searched by every breeze ; 
Ongoing in, the eldest child 

I found upon his knees. 
I paused to listen to the boy ; 
He never raised his head. 
But still went on and said — ** Give os 

This day our daily bread t" 
I waited til the boy was done. 
Still liatening as he prayed. 
And when he rose, I asked him *' Why 

The Lord's prayer he had said f 
" Why sir," said he, «• this morning when 

My mother went away. 
She wept becaase, she said, • she had 

No bread for us to-day.* 
** She said we children now must starve. 

Our father being dead ; 
And then I told her not to cry. 
For I could get some bread. 
" * Our Father/ sir, the prarcr begins — 

Which mokes me think that Ha, 
As we have no kind father here. 

Will our kind father be. 
** And then, you know, the prayer too 

Asks God for bread each day ; 
So in the comer, sir, I went. 

And that's what made me pray !** 
I quickly left that wretched room. 

And went with fleeting feet. 
And very soon was back again 

With food enough to eat. 
" I thought Hb heard me !" said the boy ; 

I answered with a nod ; 
I could not speak— but much I thought 
Oi that boy's vaitb in Gun ! g. 



Matbbw Testimonial.— a public meeting is to 
be held in Hawkins'-street Theatre on the 26th of 
January, "for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the propriety of erecting an enduring testimonial 
of the esteem in which the labours of the Rev. 
Theobald Mathew are held by all classes of the ooml 
munity, and which may serve to confirm the people 
in those habits of temperance which they have lately 
acquired." The requisition is most numerously and 
respectably signed. 

Youth, especially female youth, gives a poetic 
tinge, a softened colouring to its sorrow ; thus the 
sea, when t-he morning sun shines upon it, is covered, 
even in the storm, witn rainbows. 

We forget most easily that of which we know least ; 
the less we have in the sieve, the more easily it passes 
throagh. 
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ANNADOWN ON THE LAKE. 



A TALK OF THK CO. OALWAT. 

Lakoview, the spacious seat of Captain Randolph, 
is situated on a rising groun 1, commanding an exten- 
sive view of beautiful scenery, for which the parish 
of Anuadown is remarkable— having, about a quarter 
of a mi'e on its front, a branch of that vast expanse 
of water, Lough Corrib, the history of which is rife 
with legendi of ancient battles and disappointed loves. 
Around this lake are presented to view stately 
castles and sainted abbeys, falling to decay, (one of 
the most noted of which is the Castle of Aniadown, 
the ancient strong-hold of the Staunton family,) . ut 
still retaining their stout bastions and lofty towers, 
and throwing their dusky shadows on the water, as if 
with pride declaring the bloody battles and victories 
of which they had been the seen s. On the opposite 
side of that branch of the lake which runs into the 
parish of Annadown, are the ruins of an abbe? 
founded by Saint Brcnda, and said to be the resort of 
all fwr ones whose knights fell fighting the battles of 
their country. On one of its white waves, a legend 
tells, the young Lough Carra, lance in hand, 
rescued his lleen from the bloody bands of a Danish 
Chief, whom he transfixed on the spot ; and on its 
shores mournful ban hees are ever weeping over the 
spirits of the brave. Near this abbe/ are the ruins 
of an ancient church, t ho mouldering vaults and 
broken tomb-stones of which cast a silent dread on 
the mind of the peasant. At the back of the house, 
separated only by an extensive wood, are three dark 
mountains, interspersed with brushwood and firs; 
whose rocky caves and dreary passes tell of hard- 
fought battles, and point out insurgent retreats. On 
the south is the high road, along which the peasant's 
lonely cottage, but seldom met with it, only serves 
to shew that the country is not altogether uninha^ 
bited. The lands about Lakeview are intersperscKl 
with trees, particularly near the mansion, which is 
large and well built, surrounded on the front by a 
veranda, supported by rustic pillar f>, and inhabited 
only by Captain Randolph and lady, with thebr lovely 
daughter, Fanny. On one side of the house is a 
smsdl grassy by-road, (from which another by-road 
branches into the castle park,) about a mile long, 
which leads to Woodpark, the seat of Mr. M*Donell, 
which is ornamented with sweet flowers, gay pleasure 
grounds, and rabbit-hides, and encompaf sed by a few 
lonely villages and bushy crags — across which, when 
snow shrouded the earth in its white mantle, 
oung Dermot M*DoneU might be observed, with 
_iis dog and gun, tracing tke footsteps of a hare, or 
bagging a snipe or partridge, or stealing through the 
haunts of those dismal mountains, which no super- 
stitious peasant would dare encounter. Thus did 
M'Donell spend his youthful davs, except when he 
visited Lakeview to see Fanny Ivandoluh, to whom 
be became fondly attached, and by wnom he was 
at all times welcomed with delight. 

On a fine evening towards the dose of summer. 
Captain Randolph was pacing the narrow way which 
leads to Woodpark, for the purpose of inviiing the 
M'Donells to Lakeview, when he suddenly heard a 
stone fall and a rumbling noise behind the fence on 
the side of the road : he turned his eyes, and to his 
amasement beheld a man of dark form spring forward, 
who thus addi-essed him — 

" Pray, sir, wait a moment ; 1 want to have some^ 
thing to say to you, my gentleman— Randolph— aye, 
captain in the — dragoons sUtioned at Gal way : the 
very man — exactly the description I got from my 
scouts : you must come with roe, my warrior 1 * 

The captain was surprised by this strange and 
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unexpt^ted rencontre: he, howerer, moved his right 
hand to his breast, (having, on setting out, taken the 
precaution of placing a loaded pistol in his side- 
pocket,) and thus stood until his assailant had done 
speaking. At first he addressed the captain in 
somewhat a mild tone, but his voice grew harsh and 
his brow darkened, as he percdved a smile of coo- 
tempt on the captain's countenaooe. 

" Haste I" he roared—** no time to be lost : yours 
are hours of idleness ; my horse and guard await me 
in yonder rugged pass : ere three days, vou will 
see the verge of that mountain gleaming with pikes ; 
then you will not place such confidence in your body 
of dragoons ; so quick, obey the oommand of the chief 
who now stands before you 1" 

The fi mncss with which he uttered his mandate 
ought to have been sufficient to make the stoutest 
heart quail ; but that of the captain only swelled, and 
his proud spirit rose, as be resolved to try the fortune 
of an encounter with his formidable opponent, sooner 
than oompl y with so degrading a demand The chief 
advanced to grasp him by the collar, but as qmckly 
drew back, as the bullet from the captain's pistol 
whistled past his ear and struck the rock behind him. 
Unsheathing his sword, the Insurgent rushed at his 
defenceless antagonist and dealt a stroke which ms- 
trated him senseless on the ground : the ruffian, 
lau'rhing hoarsely at his groans, then took hold of him 
by'Vhe arms, and having dragged him across tiie 
fence, hurried to*ards the mountams, puUii.g his 
bleeding prisoner over crags and briars, untU bearing 
the report of a gun, and looking in the du^Lion from 
whence the shot proceeded, he discerned a man in a 
sporUman's dress clambering up a rocky preci|^. 
He started— looked, and looked again— then, seizing 
his gun, he fired, but without eflfect, for he 8*w the 
man preparing to load, standing on the brink 
of the steep, with a large black dog at his ade. 
Leaving the captain in a senseless state on the ground, 
he drew his sword and dashed towards bun. M*DoneU 
not having time to reload his rifle since he disehar^ed 
it at a fowl in the deU, advanced a few paces, holding 
it by the end of the barrel, the stock resting on the 
ground : he leant backwards, raised his piece, and 
It meeting the sword of his antagonist, dashed it from 
his hand : this stopped his career for a moment, and 
their glances meeting, Dermot encountered the dark, 
flashing eye of the famous Conner O'Malley, who 
erasped one of his pistols, which M*Donellper«MVing, 
cried—" At him. Rover 1" In an Instant Cotam 
O'Malley lay prostrate on the earth, with the dog at 
his throat, growling, and holding him withafim 
ffrasp : Rover would have torn him, had not Dermot 
oome up. and cutting his leather fbwlmg.ba|r mto 
thongs, strapped him to the ground ; then motiomng 
his dog to let go his hold, he cast a depulinglook 9t 
his manacled prisoner, and still met that darkeye Mjd 
scornful brow, unchanged by the late struggle ; to 
ear catching broken sentences of revenge emitted 
from his feverish lips. M'Donell then hastfl v r^janrad 
to where the captain lay, and placing his cold form m 
his arms, with his rifle slung on his shoulder, he 
hurried across the crag, fearing that the insumets, 
solicitous for the safety of their chief, would oome 

"Meanwhile the lovely inhabitant of Lakeview lad 
her mother were placed in consternation at the 
unusual delay of the captain, and report being preva- 
lent in the village that Conner and his band had 
arrived at the mountains that day, they apprrfiended 
danger, and sat with pale faces at the tea^jaWe, 
watching the decaying embers which lingered «' 
replenished on the hearth, whUe the room wore a 
dismal aspect; and, as a pamc, fear h^ sm«* l&e 
whole household. Fanny often changed sad i\^ 
with her mothe^.g,^d^ga^^<^jojg^^kwouM b^ 
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c&st at an armdiur which stood vacant by the fire- 
side, when their melancholy was distarbed by the 
opening of the door of the room in which they 
sat. Fanny started from her seat, but the next 
moment sank on her chair with a shriek, and her 
mother rushed forward to receive her almost lifeless 
husband from the arms of Dermot M'Donell. He was 
laid on a sofa — ^his agonised wife, one time wailing 
bitterly, and aeain pressing her lips on his cold face, 
koelt by his side, and prayed to heaven for his reco- 
very. Dermot perceived, as many an anxious look 
he gave at his dearlv-loved Fanny, that her bosom 
beat heavily ; her pale evelids by degrees disclosing^ 
that bri<^ht blue eye which so often had flashed with 
joyous beams on his manly countenance. 

Captain Randolph was brought to his room, and a 
messenger sent to the nearest town for medical assist- 
ance returned, bringing with him one of the most 
skilful surgeons in Uie county. In the mean time, 
M*Donell dispatched a well-armed band of trusty 
villagers to convey the chief thither, giving the com • 
maud to a young able peasant, the companion of his 
sports, and woiud have accompanied them himself 
bad not Mrs. Randolph entreated him to remain, her 
husband not being yet out of danger. 

Dennot held a private interview with the physi- 
cian, and brought the joyful tidin&^s of the captain's 
returning consciousness to his wife and daughter. 
From that moment Fanny was hourly at his door, 
hiquiring anxiously about his recovery, and when his 
health admitted, her light footsteps would be heard 
tbout the room, or she would be leaning over the 
couch with her gentle hand on his forehead, or 
watching his troubled features, if by chance he would 
relax into a restless sleep ; and his poor affectionate 
wife lingered at the bedside during his whole illness. 
Dermot sate in the captain's room, impatiently ex- 
pecting the return of the little party with his prisoner. 
When they returned, young 6urk, the leader of the 
expedition, informed Dermot that they found on the 
spot to which he directed them a broken leather 
strap fEUBtened in the ground, and perceived, when a 
short dist«UMie from it, dark forms gathered around, 
tnd saw their dusky figures leap down the rocks and 
disappear through the mist in the distance. He had 
scarcely ceased speaking when the door was burst in, 
and the piquet, half breathless, declared that the 
insurffenta were marching down from the pass of 
Shonbennore, and that they had been fired on, and 
had to run for their lives. M'Donell buckled on the 
captain's sword, and ordering all to prepare in silence, 
so as not to let either Mrs. or Miss Randolph know 
anything about it — ^it was but the work of a few 
minutes to load their guns and hang on their cross 
bdts: then Dermot issuing from the house placed 
bimself at their head. To the right of the dwelling 
lay a shrubbery — whither they repaired. Dermot 
dispatched six of his band with Burk to defend the 
house in case of attack; then arranging his men 
behind the shrubs, he climed a steep rock a few yards 
distant, and beheld the enemy, whose force was supe- 
rior to his only by half-a-dozen. The voice of Conner 
was heard giving orders to form, as they had now 
issued from the crags, into the level plain. Soon his 
belmet and shield stione in the moonbeam, as with 
tuisheathed sword he led on his band towards the 
Awolling. Dermot taking his rifle whispered — 

** Now, my brave boys, leave the chief to me, and 
Ere steady." 

The report sweeping along the dell, was echoed by 
the hollow passes of the mountains. O'.Malley was 
borne wounded to the rear — the volley seemed to 
have stopped their progress ; but the shock was only 
Momentary. Rallying, they dashed into the thicket : 
the villagers* bayonets met their pikes, and fearful 
WIS the conflict which ensued. He that seemed to 



have taken the command levelled his pike at 
M'Donell, and the latter having broken his sword in 
the first charge, was springing back to seize a 
weapon which lav behind him when he fell over a 
deaa body, and lay on his back. The pike was 
quick descending towards his heart, when an unex- 

Sected ally appeared, and rescued him from death : 
Lover jumpeci from the underwood and pinned the 
foe to the ground, holding him until h^ was secured. 
At this moment the contest rM[ed with e^reat fury ; 
all were closed in a mass. Twice had the insur- 
gents formed in close column, and twice had Dermot 
pierced their lines ; they flew to attack the house, but 
from thence also were they repulsed, and unable to 
withstand it any longer, they fled — all were swept 
down the rocks. The villagers in the pursuit were 
scattered through the fields, when suddenly a flame • 
darted from the mist, and shed a glimmering Jight 
on the whole scene. It was a cottage which the in- 
surgents set on fire. 

To this place M*Donell hastened : he beheld with 
horror the dark bodies of the enemy scattered about. 
While contemplating the tragedy, he perceived two 
combatants engaged not far oistant : on approaching 
nearer the burnished steel of the chief flashed in his 
eyes: he was leaning against a rock for support, 
having been wounded at the first onset. Many were 
the blows stricken and evaded, but before Dermot 
could reach the spot the villager sank to the g>*ound. 
Seizing a hatchet which he drew from the skull of a 
corse lying near him, he advanced to give O'Malley 
battle. The chief grasped his broad sword, and 
made a fierce thrust at him ; but he stooping escaped 
the blow, and levelled the axe at Conner's head. 
They then closed in deadly strife ; Conner O'Malley's 
sword soon dropped from his hand, having received a 
cut in the right arm — another blow laid him almost 
senseless on the ground. When M*Donell had the 
foe secured, he turned up the body that lay near him 
and recognised Burk, the friend of his childhood and 
companion of his sports. Deeply affected at the 
sight, he flung the victorious battle axe on the ground, 
and dropped a tear. 

Fanny was relieved from a state of breathless 
anxiety when M*DernK)t returned : all tongues were 
busy in applauding his victory ; the villagers came 
dropping in with their prisoners, and morn was 
breaking as the last arrived. Seventeen of the insur- 
gents lay dead, whUe five peasants were the only 
victims to their fury. 

The next evening a solitary band, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and at their head, strapped 
on horseback, their bold chief, were slowly travert ing 
the high road which leads to the ancient town of 
Gal way, and behind them their wounded comrades 
borne on carts — the whole surrounded by a strong 
escort of dragoons. 

The captain's health recovered rapidly, and one 
day as he awoke from a slumber, perceiving Dermot 
standing by his bed, he took his hand, and called him 
his gallant protector and defender of his home, and, 
his heart swelling with gratitude, he told him to ask 
any boon and he would grant it ; but, perceiving the 
youth grow pale, he said— 

" Have courage, Dermot, and rely on my word.*' 

M'Dooell then, looking in his face, exdaimed — 

•* Fanny 1" 

The caiptain replied, his eye brightening at the 
name of his daughter — 

**Yes, Dermot; happy will I be in adoptmg so 
brave, noble, and honourable a man my son. 1 be- 
stow on thee a beloved daughter, dearer to me than 
life ; but — " And his voice faltering for a moment, 
he continued — ** You must promise me to give up your 
dangerous pursuits. The estate of Lakeview shall 
be thine, if you agree to reside here ^Ul /3SQt9nplace 
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me in my grave ; for my death-bed pillow must be 
Brooothcneo, and my last dying words heard, by my 
daughter.** 

M'Donell, with silent and unutterable joy, assented 
to this proposal. 

From this time, M*DoneII became a constant 
visitor at Lakeview, and would spend whole davs 
with his Fanny, walking on the grassy path of the 
wood, or by the shores of the lake, while his gun lay 
rusted in the hall. 

Captain Randolph now permitted >M>one11 to 
depart for Galway to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the wedding. The morning on which 
Dermot departed, the sun rose bright aud glowing. 
A gay crowd was assembled on the beach : the sami 
sparkled beneath their feet. M^Donell having taken 
leave of Fannv, the Captain and his Lady, telling 
them he would certiunlv return home by evening, 
stepped into a barge, which six able-bodied villagers 
pulled from the shore ; while the paasants collected 
to witness the scene hailed them with cheers. Fanny 
beheld Dermot for the last time rise from his seat, 
make a graceful bow, and resume his place at the 
stem. She watched the barge receding from her 
view, until it seemed to her to mingle with the blue 
tinge of the lake. 

On the same evening Captain Randolph and Fanny 
were walking on the shore, looking anxiously in the 
direction of Galway, until it became dusk — but no 
bark appeared ! The captain endeavoured to soothe 
his daugnter, by telling her that she woul't be startled 
at hearmg Dermot*s knock at the door immediately ; 
but the night passed on — Dermot came not ! Fanny 
retired to her sleepless couch. The wind whistled 
through the long veranda, and howled round the 
comers. Morning came I Fanny started fom her 
bed, and ran to the window. What a dreary scene I 
The sky was dark and foreboding — every object that 
met her eye only tending to increase her fears I — 
Wrapping a mantle round her, she hastened to the 
lake — her countenance m ild, her hair dishevelled I 
She traced the strand — arrived at the castle — and 
under its gloomy wall, lying on the sand, beheld 
Dermot's corse : in one hand was firmly grasped 
a broken oar — in the other a smalt case. She 
screamed — drew back — gazed for a moment on his 
dim eye and pale distorted featm-es — then on the 
case — it was her miniature I She cast her eyes to 
Heaven, as if to implore happiness for the departed 
soul, and sank insensible by the side of her drowned 
lover. • • . • 

Poor Fanny ! In solitude her racked memory 
summoned up the past. She never walked in the 
wood, except to recal those days when she used to 
hang on Dermot's arm, and listen to his vows — davs 
of happiness fled, not to return. One bower she 
frequented, for in it Dermot first plighted his love : 
a rose-bush, from which he oft plucks a flower, she 
nurtured in her arbour. She would sometimes take 
her guitar, and play some of his favourite airs. — 
Her heart-broken parents perceived her senses daily 
declining : ere long they fled for ever I * • 

The traveller, as he tarries to view the mouldering 
vaults and tottering walls of Annadown church-yard — 
while the fresh breeze, springing from the lake, 
whistles along the broken tomb stones, and moans 
through the hollow trunks and leafless branches of 
the decaying elms — may behold two ancient and 
gloomy tombs, separated only by a heap of nettles, 
and on them read, in scarcely (perceptible characters, 
covered with ivy and verdigris, tne names of the 
young lovers, long since mouldered into dust ; and 
occasionally, when the wind howls through the dark, 
damp arches and gothic windows of the old castle. 



and the white horses (as the peasants call them) 
bound on the lake — the fishermen not daring to 
encounter their wTath — there wonld be tdd, to lo 
attentive group at a villager's fireside, how brarelj 
Dermot fought, and how Conner O'Mallej and hii 
band were transported over the salt seas. 
January. 1843. R. S. 0. 



THE SEA BIRD. 
Tlie BM bird seeks 'oeath her sails so white 

The mariner wending home. 
And cleaving the mist of the breakers bright, 

Otit-travels their thund'ring foam. 
Her mountain stand she leaves fuf htbiaA, 

Her walk on the ramparts steep— 
'Bove the chamber'd swell she rests on the wind, 

'Bove the sea nymphs' halls so deep. 
And booming on where the bark strays lone. 

Commissions the watch on high. 
And pipes a look ont with her boatawain Uma, 

And tells where the land's end Ue. 
And oft she sails o'er the seaman's grave, 

V here the prond winic'd ship went down — 
The chieftain and eadi of the crew so brave, 

'Neath the fierce tornado's frown. 
Deep, deep on old Neptune's burial gronn^ 

UncofBned, untombed they lie ; 
Tet hu.vhed to repose by the dSrge4lke sound 

Of the ocean's lullaby. 
The sea bird starts ftrom her darkling peak. 

Her home where the wild waves beat. 
And strays out to float on the lone ship's wake. 

With its curling foam her seat, 
nil spreading her canvass at sunset's smile. 

She scales the bleak cliffs on her sorge-Iashed pHe. 

T. 



IimoBTAUTT Our inqmriea into immondHyare, 

alas I tcK) often made in tJie time of nKrorning and 
sorrowful bereavement, and, therefore, our views ire 
not sufficiently bright and dheering. We never walk 
amid the gjave save with cn^ n^n our fkoes.— 
To the earthW minded, immortality is a formidable 
thought — to the high-minded transport. Thus the 
heavens refieoted in the sea appear like a fiBtrfol 
abyss, but beheld above us, a subhme height. 

The Coitntenance This is in life the represen- 
tative of the man, the translation of the apiritnal into 
the corporeal, the word to the thought, tne incama- 
tion of the spirit, G^'s own draught. The idea of 
burying this image from our view increases sorrow 
so much, that we weep more at the dosing' of the coffia 
than we do at the death-bed, where the s^aration 
actually takes place. 

The Wine Press.— In Syria the vintage b^:ios in 
the middle of September, and continues for about 
two months. It is earlier in Palestine, where the 
grapes are sometimes ripe even in Jane or Julv ; this 
arises probably from a triple pruning, in whion oasa 
there is also a third vintage. The first in August, 
the second in September, and the third in October. 
Joyous, indeed, was the season when the granes were 
plucked off, and carried to the wine press, whieh was 
built in the vineyard, whose site was carefully chosen 
in fields of a loose, crumbling soil* on a rich pUin, a 
sloping hill rising with a gentle ascent, or, where the 
acclivitv was very steep, m terraces turned as orach 
as possible from the setting sun. The wine presses 
were either built of stone, or hewn out of a rock. 
The grapes were thrown into the upper part, to be 
trodden by men, and juice flowed out Into reeeptadee 
beneath. The treading of the wine press was labo- 
rious, bnt it was performed with singing, and wtmB' 

times accompanied, with musipaLli^tiiimeitta. 

igitize y ^ 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF BONAPARTE. 
Id the month of October, in the year 17 — ^ in a 
dark, gloomy gaiTet in one of the poorest parts of 
the city of Lyons, a young man, apparently about 
tfar age of one and twenty ye-ars, was stretched 
upon a miserable and mean-looking truckle-bed : 
he seemed to be afflicted with a dreadful attack of 
fever — now and then placing his hot hands outside 
the rough bed-clothes — now tossing from one side 
to the other : at last he fainted away, as if from 
exhaustion, and appeared to be entirely worn out 
from the effects of the malady under which he 
laboured, Near him, on a rotten and old-fashioned 
chair — the only furniture of the room beside the 
bed — were his clothes ; they were the uniform of 
the French artillery, andaforaging-cap lay on the 
floor at some distance firom ihera. His disorder 
seemed at its height ; his feverish lips appeared 
pardied for want of a friendly hand to admmister 
drink ; his whole frame looked wasted. He was 
a young French officer of artillery, and had lately, 
while passing through Lyons, been seized with the 
illness under which he was now suffering; and 
being ill supplied with money, his purse was soon 
exhausted by the expenses his malady had occa- 
sioned him. His landlady being afraid to call in a 
doctor, least she should be made accountable for 
the expenses that might be inciured, had him 
removed to the wretched place where he now was, 
and had sent an old woman to visit him once or 
twice a day. The fate of the young officer inte- 
rested all the domestics of the hotel, and the par- 
ticulars of his friendless condition reached the ears 
of a German gentleman of the name of Ager, 
through his servant, who acquiunted him at the 
same time of the cruelty of the landlady in sending 
him out of the house in so destitute a condition. 
It happened that this German was travelling 
through France for pleasure at this time, and 
being well supplied with money, determined to 
relieve the young officer. He sent his servant to 
procure the attendance of a physician ; at the same 
time informing the hostess that he would be 
accountable for all charges, and ordered her as 
toon as possible to have him removed to the 
chamber which he had first occupied at the hotel. 
The young soldier, weakened by his illness, which 
was much increased from neglect, was in a dreadful 
state of dilirium when the physician visited him, 
and during the changing of his apartment ; so that, 
when his senses returned, he was much surprised 
to find himself in a room so comfortable. Near 
him sat a nurse whom the German had sent to 
tend him, and who watched him with a tenderness 
of a mother ; and when he asked her to whom he 
was indebtod for the preservation of his life, she 
answered that the sime was not yet come to tell 
him, and that the physician had ordered him to 
keep very quiet. After a few days, when the young 
officer was recovering his strength, she related 
everything to him — how Monsieur Ager had found 
him where he was, and alluded in as delicate 
words as possible to the deplorable condition in 
which he was found. He bc^gged of her, with a 
countenance that seemed uni£le to brook delay, 
to go and request Monsieur Ager to come to him 
immediately, that he mieht lighten his heart of 
some of its gratitude to him. The good woman, 
without delay, set off to seek Mons. A., and to 



inform him of the earnest desire her patient had 
to see him. He came at once, and immediately on 
his entrance the young soldier raised himself on 
his elbow, and thanked him in the most sincere 
manner for saving his life and conferring so many 
favours upon him. He begged of him to accept 
his thanks now, as the only token of his gratitude 
he was able to offer ; hereafter^ he hoped to have 
it in his power to acknowledge his obligations in a 
more suitable manner. The kind and good-natured 
German offered him a selection of books to pass 
away the tiresome hours, until he should be reco- 
vered ; he even offered to come himself and read 
for him every day, until he should become stronger 
and better able to endure the fatigue of readuig 
himself. These kind offers were accepted thank- 
ftilly, and he requested to be favoured with 
accounts of the lives of the most celebrated French 
characters and a treatise on engineering. For 
two or three weeks did the kind German read for 
him, until he was convalescent. He intormed his 
protector, in the course of conversation, that he 
was a lieutenant in the 3d regiment of artillery ; 
that he was a Gorsican by birth, and his name^. 
Napoleon ! In a few days after he was quite well, 
and haying everything prepared to set out and join 
his regiment, he came once agun to thank Mons. 
Ager for his kindness, and assured him he would 
never forget it. 

Years rolled by. The young officer was now 
Emperor of France ; but he had not forgot the 
favours that were conferred upon him by the Ger- 
man gentleman. A short tim^ before Bonaparte's 
coronation, messengers were sent to inquire for a 
Monsieur Ager in the town which he had so lonff 
ago told the young soldier that he lived in ; and 
they had orders, if he or any person of that name 
were there, to bring them without delay to Paris. 
The messengers returned in about two months^ 
after having accomplished their mission, and 
bringing with them an old gentleman and two 
young men, apparently his sons. They set off at 
once for St. Cloud, where the Emperor then 
resided, and were conducted immediately into the 
presence of Napoleon. Upon their entrance, 
Bonaparte stood up, and embraced the old man ; 
turning to his generals and suite, who were stand- 
ing by and looking on, he addressed them thus : 
" Gentlemen, you see my benefactor, to whom I 
am indebted for my life. 1 was in want of everj 
thing, when he succoured me, and rescued me 
from an earlv gprave. I am happy and proud to be 
obliged to him, and have never forgot him.** 
Then turning to the two young men, ne said— 
<^ You are henceforth captains in my own regimet t 
of hussars; and, if you have no objection, you can 
join them at once." He then affain embraced 
Monsieur Ager — for it was he and nis two sons — 
and told him he had a pension of ten thousand 
francs from that day forward, and apartments in 
his palace of St. Cloud ! 

Mons. Ager lived for about two years after, 
having had the gratification of beholding the young 
artillery officer whom he had taken from a filthy 
gan-et — the Emperor of all France ! O'G. 



Iron Ships — Three iron ships sailed from Liver- 
pool, for various destinations, on the dd January- 
one of which was nearly 1,(XX) tons burden, r^ I r> 
Digitized by VjDOQ IC 
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EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Of the many mbfortuaea that have befallen 
mankind from time immemorial^ but of late years 
in particular, not a few have resulted from the 
baneful effects of intemperance. Like the mighty 
river, which at its source is but an insignificant 
rivulet, it g^ns strength and size from its 
its many tributary streams as it advances, until at 
last it bids defiance to the intervention of its impe- 
tuous waters. So it is in effect.with intemperance, 
in its beginning and results. Like the stream in 
its first career, its influence is feeble — its results 
equally so ; but as it advances, it giuns strength 
and vigour, almost imp ereeptibly, from its various 
tributaries — temptation) ailded to temptation un- 
restrained — ^until, at last, its several confluences 
are submerged in the ocean of misfortune. The 
awfully evil effects of intemperance have too long 
been felt in these highly favoured and enlightened 
lands of our nativity — Briuin in general ; but 
to us more immediately — Ireland m particular. 
Who is there amongst us that has not felt its 
evil results, more or less ? We speak not to the 
lower classes of our brethren only — we appeal to 
the higher classes of society also. How many 
(alas 1 too many) are there who might, in the 
ordinary course of events, have been affluent, can 
trace their present indigency to that accursed 
medium of human degrailation ? How many 
have been brought by its influence to pursue a life 
little better, navjjn many cases, inferior to brutes ? 
Many have been plunged in this state into the 
dread realities of an unknown eternity ! But we 
rejoice that our land hath no longer lain dormant 
in her dast demoralising condition. A better 
state of things now exists — a great reformation 
has been effected — a mighty good has resulted — 
meliorating the social, and hence the spiritual 
condition of the masses of our people. We would 
exhort those who have experienced its beneficial 
effects, to stand fast in the glorious liberty where- 
with they have been made free. 

To take an example of the murderous effects of 
intemperance in other climes, we subjoin an 
account of the mode of distillation and its results 
among the South Sea islanders* : — 

''Intemperance at this time (IH15) prevailed to 
an awful and unprecedented degree. By the Sand- 
wich Islanders^t who had arrive some years before, 
the natives bad been taught to distil ardent spirits 
from the saccharine ti root, which they had now 
practised to a great extent, and exhibited, in a pro- 
portionate degi'ee, all the demoralising and debanng 
mfluenoe of drunkenness. Whole districts frequently 
united to erect what might be termed a public 
still. It was a rude, unsightly machine; vet it 
answered but too well the purpose for which it was 
made. It generally consisted of a large fragment of 
rock hollowed in a rough manner, and fixed firmly 
upon a solid pile of stones, leaving a space underneath 
for a fire-place. The but-end of a large tree was 
then hollowed out, and placed upon the rough stone 
boiler for a cap. The baked ti root, dracan(e terminalis^ 
macerated in water, and already in a state of fermen- 



* From E1IU*« Polyneftian Researches. 
\ This account refers to Tahiti, an island of the Georgian, 
Archipelago. 



tation, was then put into the hollow stone, sod 
covered with the unwieldy cap. The fire was then 
kindled underneath ; a bole was made in the wooden 
cap of the still, into which a long, small bamboo case, 
placed in a trough of cold water, was inserted at one 
eod, arid, when the process of diKtillation was com- 
menced, the spirit flowed from the other into a cala- 
bash, cocoa-nut shell, or other vessel placed under- 
neath to receive it. When the materials were pre- 
pared, the men and boys of the district assembled in 
a kind of temporary house erected over the still, in 
order to drink the atw, as they called the spirit. The 
first that issued fV'om the still being the strongest, 
they call the ao ; it was carefully received, and given 
to the chief; that subsequently procured was Srvmk 
by the people in general. In tnis employment they 
were sometimes enga£^ed for several days together, 
drinking the spirit as it issued from the still — sinking 
into a state or indescribable wretchedness, and often 
pract ising the most ferocious barbarities. Travellers 
among tho natives experienced greater inconvenience 
from the district stills than from any other cause ; 
for when the people were either preparing one or 
engaged in dnnkmg, it was impossible to obtain 
either their attention or the common ofliees of hos- 
pitality. Under the unrestrained influence of their 
intoxicating draught, in their appearance and actions, 
they resemble demons more than human beingi. 
Sometimes, in a deserted still-house, might be seen 
the fragm<^nts of the rude boiler, and other appen- 
dages of the still, scattered in confusion on the 
ground; and among them the dead and mangled 
nodies of those who had been murdered with axes or 
billets of wood in the quarrels that had terminated 
their dissipation." 

S. N. A. 



RiCHT AWD Wrong — A principle seems to 
pervade Nature, which renders it impossible for man 
to escape the consequences of his evil deeds, even in 
this life ; as if God had decreed the universal predo- 
minance of truth and the never-failing downfall of 
falsehood from the beginning ; the success of wrong 
being ever temporary, while the triumph of right is 
eternal. 

Lbad Pipes — The researches of Professor Chris- 
tison hare proved, that water which is exposed to the 
action of lead by continually running through pipes ai 
metal, becomes impregnated with a carbonate or lead, 
to an excess which, when the water is habitually made 
use of, exposes the drinker to a disease called the lead- 
colic. U it be asked, how it is that so many persons 
are daily partaking of the so-called ** harmless 
beverage," without experiencing any ill effects ? the 
answer is, that it is only vnry pure water which is 
liable to deteriorate ; that impure water, wUdi is deci- 
dedly in most frequent use, generally carries a 
protection in certain neutral salts oontaining saline 
matter, which prevents the lead from impregnating 
the water in proportion to the quantity of acid 
contained injthe salts. Thus, the greater the original 
purity of the water, the greater its danger of develop- 
ing carbonate of lead. 

China. — This is the most densely peopled 
country on the face of the earth : the |)opulation has 
been set down at three hundred millions J The soil 
is so monopolised in providing sustenance for mao, 
that no space is left for the support of the larger qna- 
drupods, although its surface extent is full ^ deffrees 
in length, and as many in an average breadth. There 
are no pasturages. The hog abounds, and is gene- 
rally eaten. It is curious that the potatoe has not 
found favour with the Chinese : rice is tlaeir great 
«^^l*^^- Digitized by LnOOQle \ 
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STEAM NAVIGATION, 
la tracing the progress of steam navigation, it is 
tbgnlar to note the prejudice which H has had to 
orercnme, and to speculate on its prospects. Not- 
withstanding what has already been effected, many 
persons still entertain doubts of its efficiency in war, 
while others contidently predict that it will altogether 
supersede ships of the line, and that the proud Union 
Jack is doomed to give way to a smoke-jack. Here, 
aceonfing to philosophy of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
iDoeh may be said on both sides ; but there is a des* 
pootfing cUaa, who apprehend that machinery will 
leTel our niarine distinction, and that the supremacy 
of the seas will be achieved by lubbers. Now we fear 
not the result of any change of warfare. So much of 
oar prowess was formerly supposed to depend on 
the doth-yard arrow and yew-tree bows of our 
jeoooen, that a proverb got abroad — 
" England were bat a fling. 
Save fbr the crooked stick and the grey gooae-wing.*' 

But the introduction of powder, ball and bayonet ne*er 
interrupted our prog^ress to glory. Steam does not 
paralyw the art of seamansUp, roost of the details 
and manipolatioiis of which will continue, and the 
seieooe and practise of navigation must remain as 
mack m demand while steaming over the ocean, as in 
effecting the same by wind and sails. In a word, as 
«e have elsewhere expressed it — while iron, coal and 
fioestone are so much more readily procured here 
than elsewhere — while our capital and industry 
sorpass those of the whole world — and steam or sails 
ve in the hands of men aocustomed by habit and 
prepossession to the sea, the relative situation o 
Great Britain and her rivals will be as heretofore, — 
United Service Magazine. 

Pbotbction of the Person of the Sovereign 

n China According to the Chinese code, persons 

CQDvicted of treasonable practices are to be put to 
^th by slow and protracted torture, and aft their 
male relations in the first degree indiscriminately 
iHibeaded — their female relations sold into slavery, 
sod all their connexions residing in their family 
relentlessly put to death. All persons who at any 
time presume to walk upon the roads set apart for 
the imperial journeys shall be severely punished. If 
thev intrude into the line of imperial retinue they 
Uml suffer death, and the same if they enter any 
apartment of the palace set apart for the use of his 
Bajesty, or any of his near relations. Workmen 
etD(doyed in the palace shall receive a passport at 
eetenng, and dehver it bade on their return ; they 
■hail be regal rly counted as the pass out before 
(Boset ; and if any one remain behind he shall be 
pat te death. If the emperor's physician compound 
ksj mediciBe in a manner '*not sanctioned by 
iKage," he shall receive one hundred blows. If there 
(haU be any dirt in his imperijd mi^esty's food, the 
Kkok stall reodve Mghty blows. 

Velocity of Sound — On a still night the voices 
if the workmen at the dbtiliery at Battersea may be 
beard at Westminster-bridge, an interval of three 
ioles. The watch-word at Portsmouth, it is said, 
Ml be heard at Ryde, Isle of Wight, a distance of 
W or five miles. The echo in Woodstock -park is 
seventeen times by day and twenty times 
light. The artillery, at the siege of Genoa by 
French, was heard at Leghorn, a distance of 
ty miles. The firing at the battle of Waterloo 
heard at Dover, a distance in a direct line of 
kimdred and forty miles, of which one hundred 
ten were over land, and the i*emainder over water. 



THE DANUBE AND THE RHINE. 



These two g^eat rivers have a certain similarity, 
and yet very groat differences. They have both their 
woods, their mountains, their castles, their vineyards, 
and their legends : but the Rhine is more poiiulous 
and cheerful ; the Danube more solitary and solemn. 
You have not those largo and populace towns seated 
along the banks of the Danube, nor the same life of 
commerce on its waters. You have not the same 
extent of finely cultivated vineyards: the same con- 
tinued stretch of rocks and precipices ; at least so far 
as I have traversed it— from Lin z to Vienna; but 
yon have moresplended woods, more rude and solemn 
scenery, mingled with slopes and meadows of the 
most soft and beautiful character. The Danube has 
not been for ages, like the Rhine, the great highway 
of commerce. Uiough it has been the scene of bloody 
contests, and of the marches of armies. Its towns, 
therefore, are small, few, and far between. Its vil- 
lages have an antiquated, weather-beaten, and half- 
decaying air ; its only life, a few ill-dressed peasants, 
gating at the steamer as it flies past. Its current is 
rapid and irregular, interrupted with shoals and sand- 
banks ; and marshy n>eadows, where heaps of peb- 
bles, thrown up by the floods, testify to its fury in 
winter and in rainy weather. The Rhine has a more 
joyous and flourishing aspect, with its cities, its popu- 
lous villages stretching along its banks, and those 
banks so green, and smoothed for the purposes of 
navigation. On the Danube you have solitude ; an 
air of neglect ; a stf^m and brooding spirit, which 
seems to belong to the genius of the past ; of track- 
less woods ; of solitary miners ; of rude feudal chiefii 
hunting the boar and the hart in the vrild gleos and 
deep forests— a genius which g^ves reluotantiY way to 
the spirit of steam, which has invaded it. x ou meet 
or pass on its waters scarcely a boat. There is no 
white sail greeting you in the distant sunshine ; for 
the bointman dare not hoist one, lest the sudden 
squalls from the hills should sink his craft. Vast rafts, 
now and then, with rude looking-men, float down from 
the distant Bohemian forests. Old and weather- 
beaten towers giwe you a grim greeting from the 
sb^gsry rocks as you pass ; and views into distant 
glens and dark woodlands make yon feel that you are 
in a far wilder and more savage region than that of 
the Rhine Howitt's Sketches, 

Clonmacnoise At the meeting of the Royal 

Irish Academy, on the 9th of January, Mr. Petrie 
exhibited a drawing of an ancient tomb-stone and 
inscription found atClanmacnoise — ^thedate and name 
on which correspond with that of one of the kings of 
Ireland. Mr. Petrie expressed his reg^t that many 
of the ancient monuments in this ancient burial- 
place were fast disappearing, being made use of as 
head stones by the country people, who resort in 
great numbers to bury their relatives near the solitary 
ruins of the Seven Churches. 

Irish Art-Union Nearly £4,000 has been con- 
tributed to this society during the year 1842, and an 
increased sum is expected this year. 

Home. — Keep your store of smiles and your kindest 
feelings for home ; give to the world only those which 
are to spare. 

Virtue The vigour which virtue imparts to the 

mind, the weight which it adds to the character, the 
generous sentiments which it breathes, the fortitude 
which it inspires, the diligence which it quickens, are 
the amte foundations of all that is great and valuable 
in life. It is connected with eminence in every liberal 
act, with reputation in every branch of fair and useful 
business, and with distinction in every public station 
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HINTS TO GARDENERS. 

Tm Rbd Spider.— This insect prove« fatal to 
the jrrowth'of mellona daring the heat of the summer. 
The adoption of the following method will banish 
them:— Faint the inside of the frame with a mixture 
composed of sulphur, soft soap, tobacco water, and a 
little tenacious clay to make it adhere. Renew tbis 
ooaUng two or thre times durbg the summer, or 
whenever the sulphurous smell subsides, and your 
mellon beds will be free of the red spider. The usual 
mode of partial shading during the hot sunshine and 
watering early in the afternoon, has proved meffective. 

GROUNDSEL.— This plant increases very rapidly. 
Each flower head of the groundsel produces about 
gixtv seeds, famished with featJiery wings, whereon 
to fly ft^m place to place. A very moderate sped- 
men of the plant bears twenty heads, capable of , 
producing ripe seeds at the same time, even when cnt | 
ip; theilfoi^ every neglected plant of p^undsel. 
eiw if eventually destroyed, fills the sod with twelve 
hundred seeds, every one of which will in all proba- 
bility grow. This, however, is a very bw oomDUta- 
tion; and if a single plant, instead of being pulled up. 
is allowed to sUnd and flourish, and scatter its seed 
abroad upon the wings of the wind, twelve thousand, 
or even ten times twelve thousand, seedlings will be 
produced ; and that is apretty considerable stene for a 
carden Sisyphus te roU up hill again. Every precau- 
tion should therefore be taken to prevent one single 
specimen of the groundsel producing even its flowers, 
not to say seeds, in a well-managed garden. What 
is true of groundsel is equally true of sowthisUe, 
chickweed, shcpherd's-purse, sun-spurge, and the 
whole race of weeds, whetiier annual or perennial, 
multiplied by seeds. 

CULTIVATION OF FLAX IN IRELAND. 
The Royal Dublin Society have ofiFered the follow- 

*"^5rth^bti*t"Ls*yonthe growth and cultivation 
of flax in Ireland— ten sovereigns, or the gold mwlal. 

To tiie grower of the best sample of Insh flax- 
see i— five sovereigns. , , , . , - ^ ^ 

For the best sample of Insh grown flax— five 

'"^sS^'^ be sent In before Ist November, 184J. 
^ 

A promissory note for any sum under £2 is not 
liable to stamp duty. 

A Parisian physician announces a pound of vinegar 
in the morning, another at noon, and a third at sun- 
set, to bo a perfect cure for hydrophobia. 

The system maker passes through the regions of 
truth as a travelling merchant does through a coun, 
ti y • both care only for their wares, and are blind to 
every thing worthy of observation. 

The first great men of a nation x^ho have opened 
the wav for others are forgotten, tiieir successors are 
immortaliHed; thus the first snow-flakes melt, the 
others remain and give their own hutf-t^ the country 

around. , . v i j 

We are more vain than skilful ; we crawl m the land 
of knowledge as slowly as the slotii. and make as 
great an outery at every step. , , ^ ^ 

We often use the heart at the expense of the heat^, 
and in the heat the lights are melted. 

A chanire of dungeon is often called freedom ; thus 
the bird is free who is let out of the cage mto Uie 
room in which it hangs. 

Errors hurt an empty head most, as poison does an 
empty stoiuach. 



THE EXILE'S FAKE WELL. 
Adieu, my loved Jctnlc I in toirow I leave Ui«e ! 
P^^AIiwp cruel f«ie h«i now forced us to part; 
And!he who fot worlcU would not iiyare or grieve thoe 

INfaat leave thee alone in thiue anguish of hearU 
But when in a far distant country aojouming. 

I ne'er will forget the lov'd maid of my youth; 
And still I will hope for the joy of retumiog. 

To prove my sweet J exit's affection and truth. 
My Jessie, whenever you look on the ocean. 

Think fondly of him who is far, far away , 
Who never can dwell without deepest emotioi 

On the pleasure hej^taxted in life's early day. 
Still, still my heart eltngs to the happy deloaion 

Of on«:e more returning to joy and to thee ; 
But reason soon shews me 'tis but an illnadon. 

And sadness is all that remaineth lo me. Mabt. 



TO A YOUNO FRIEND. 
When first I saw thy smiling face. 

Lit up with joy aud youth. 
And every look ao full of g<are. 

Sweet innocence and truth, 
I thought that thou wast surely bom 

To some bright, happy lot — 
A flowing path without a thorn, 

Where grief or care is not. 
That tender heart, as pure as Heav*n» 

With feelings so refined. 
"Was sorely for a token given 
That all within was kind. 
Yes. kind thoa art. but fortune stem 

Nti'er deign'd to smile on yon ; 
Fr h orrjw still you're dotmi'd to leam — 

Sad fate for one so true I 
Yet. murmur not ; it is the lot 
Of many a virtuous breast ; 
Tho' by the great and proud forgot. 

There's One can give thee rest. 
Tho* death has seized with ruthless hand 

That form to thee most dear. 
Now in a bright and happy land. 

Nought has he now to fear. 
This worid is heartless, cold, and bleak ; 

Then never mourn he died : 
Rejoice that Heav'n the lov'd did take. 

ere by misfortune tried. 
The smiling flowers will sweetly bloom» 

To cheer you on your way ; 
Peace an.' content dispel the gloom 
Which clouds thy youthful day. 
Adtlresa to Him the silent prav'r. 

Who heeds th* oppress'd one's sigfaa : 
The path which seems so dark and drear 
But points you to the skies I 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

- J « »»' Cork. — ^Thanks for favours received this week. T^ 
I tale '»ha«l occupy a prominent place in our next We wHl 
I all our otber eontribntors would bestow similar care up. ij 
I the I Til aration ol their MSS. 

I '• K. V.B." A very shght liberty has necessarily been uken| 

I We shall at all times devote atlcntton to any commouicaiion^ 

I with which yon may favour us. Can the iaie of th^ 

I " chapters " be doubtful ? 

, •* Lines on an ancient Irish MS" in our next. 

I " W.,- " T. T ," and " S. L." inadmissible. 

Several communicationa amved too late for iiotloe in on^ 
present number. 
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THE STILL HUNTER. 



-•• Hath not a Jew, eyes ? 



Hath not a Jew, hands ?— organs, dimensions, 
Benses, affections, pasdons ?— Fed 
With the same food, hurt with the same weapons. 
As a Christian is ?" Merchant qf Venice. 

There are few words in the English language 
more true to their original derivation than 
" Excise "—literally signifying, « A part, or por- 
tion cut off." The explanation may, with perfect 
propriety, be extended to all the branches of that 
department of the Revenue now identified with the 
term. In truth, from the hour of its first creation 
in the reign of Charles II. down to the present 
moment, " The Excise " has ever been regarded 
with peculiar feelings of dislike. An antipathy 
has grown with its growth and strengthened with 
Its strength, which is by no means a silent one, 
but has been often loudly and variously expressed ; 
sometinies written in fearful characters in the 
blood of its murdered victim, and at all times 
discernible in the applauding merriment with 
which the efforts of the Rhymer or the Play- 
wright were hailed, when the arrows of their 
sarcastic wit were directed agdnst its humble but 
obnoxious officer. 

It were, perhaps, to reason " somewhat too 
curiously" for my subject, to endeavour to analyse 
this feeling, and try to trace it through all its 
tributary streams up to the original source, and to 
remark how the stern indignation with which the 
subdued Republican first greeted the introduction 
of those fiscal regulations, deeming them the arbi- 
trary enactments of Monarchical power, has 
coalesced with the emotions of contemptuous 
ridicule with which they were viewed by the more 
volatile cavalier ; and graduating thence, through 
successive generations, has rolled its current to 
the present day, but little diminished in the bulk 
or bitterness of its waters. Such disquisition is 
ftrr too foreign to my present purpose, and involves 
too much of abstract investigation to detain me a 
moment. Still, it must be palpable, even to the 
most careless observer, that while such feelings 
existed against the principle of those laws, their 
executive branch could find but little favour in the 
eyes of the community. It is, therefore, by no 



means a matter of surprise, that with all grades 
and classes of society the Revenue Officer has 
ever been an object of distaste. Nor must it be 
denied, that the conduct of individuals occasionally 
overstepping the limits of their duty, through 
mistaken zeal, or more unworthy motives, and 
making harsh laws seem doubly severe by their 
method of enforcing them, has given ample 
excuse to those who were willing 

•* To judge the many by the rascal few ;" 

and thus afforded a colourable pretext for an 
antipathy, originating in nine cases out of ten 
from blind prejudice or personal dislike. To 
such a pitch has this feeling progressed, that the 
very name of an Exciseman has become a bye- 
word uf contempt — he himself considered an offi- 
cial whom it is creditable to dupe — a man shut out 
from the sympathies of his fellow-men — ^the ready 
butt of every coarse and vulgar witticism — and 
one, to quote from Holy Writ, " whose hand is 
against every man, and every man's hand against 
him"! 

In making these remarks, I fear I may have 
trespassed too much on the patience of my readers ; 
but the recollections that gave them birth are so 
intimately connected with the narrative I am about 
to submit to their notice, that I could not refrain. 
Seldom, if ever, in the literary arena has any voice 
been raised to plead for, or any arm uplifted to 
defend the class of men I have alluded to ; and 
while it has been always a safe and pleasant pastime 
for fresh competitors for fame to discharge an 
arrow as they passed at the victim, bound hand 
and foot to the stake — no one, as yet, has been 
fbund hardy enough to step to his side, or try and 
shield him from one of the many darts hurled 
against him. No ; his cries remain unheeded, 
and the very writhings of his pain, beneath eacb 
new infliction, call forth but louder shouts of glee 
from the applauding spectators. But here let me 
pause. I fear I am getting too excited for my 
subject, and prudence whispers in my ear that it 
were better to descend from the stilts my feelings 
have supplied me with, and tell, in calmer language, 
my sad, but over -true tale. Be it so. 

Late on a winter*s evening, in a plainly furnished 
Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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but comfortable room in the ancient town of A***** 
in the west of Ireland, a group, consisting of three 
individuals, were seated, all belonging to the well- 
abused class of officials of which I have been 
speakine. A fire of mingled turf and bogwood 
burned brightly in the grate, and cast a broad and 
flickering glare upon their persons ; while a 
strangely-formed table of Spanish mahogany, on 
each side of which thev were placed, was drawn 
opposite the hearth, ana was garnished with a tall 
pair of candlesticks, wrought in the fashion of a 
by-gone day, holding unlignted tapers, and likewise 
})ore on its polished surface several decanters and 
drinking glasses. The room was fiu*nished with 
but two windows, which were situated at opposite 
ends of the apartment : across one, which looked 
into the now silent streets, a gay curtain of calico 
wras drawn ; while the other, which hung directly 
over the Shannon, was left unshaded, and gave to 
view the waters of that noble river, lit up for miles 
with the gUtterings of a September moon. The 
entire look of the apartment, with its antique sofa 
and high-backed chairs, partially revealed by the 
uncertain blaze, presented an aspect of quiet 
repose that accorded well with the expression of 
the countenances of each of the group, as they sat 
contemplating the fire that burned cheerfully 
before them — their features strongly marked with 
those broad flakings of light and shadow we find 
so faithfully depicted in the productions of the old 
Flemish masters, and the silence that hung over the 
entire scene, broken alone by the crackling of the 
bogwood, or the chirping of the cricket. 

The altitudes of each of these individuals was 
strikingly different. One, a tall and powerfully- 
made roan, lay reclining with his elbow on the 
table, and his head supported by his hand, while 
his legs, resting on two chairs, were carelessly 
extended at full length towards the fire-place. 
The countenance of this person was replete with 
expression, though somewhat of a marked and 
decided cast ; the eyes were dark and deep set ; 
the lips compressed and firm ; the forehead broad 
and massive^ and encircled with a mass of short 
black curls ; while a large pair of whiskers of the 
same hue, meeting under the chin, gave a fierce 
and half brigand look to features, otherwise of a 
Irank and even jovial character. The figure, too, 
as the bright blaze from the bogwood played 
around its proportions, was in perfect keeping 
with the face, and seemed to be a frame in the full 
strength of muscle and manhood. On the opposite 
side, close to the mantel-piece, clad in a brown 
coat, with voluminous pockets, drab indispensables, 
and knee-gaiters, sat a personage of very different 
ivspect, engaged in smoking. Of middle age, and 
Ptature exceedingly short, this individual was gifted 
with a sharp, shrewd face, twinkling eyes, and bald 
Ibrebead, with the hair carefully brushed forward 
to conceal the pressure of Time's hand. His 
mouth, which was fastened at the present moment 
to a long pipe, closely resembled the cleft in a 
croften apple, whose ruddy colour was also to be 
seen upon his cheeks ; the formation of the nose 
iin pmi retrousse, or, in plain English, slightly 
cocked, and a drooping of the lid over one eye, 
with a kind of fixed wmk, gave an indescribable 
air of comicality to a visage that presented to the 
spectator a strange compound of shrewdnc.is, 



simplicity, and good humour. Of the remaining 
member of the party, probably my readers wiu 
coincide with me in thinkirg it is unnecessary to 
»ay much, when they learn he was neither more or 
less than the writer of this narrative ; and ^ill, 
therefore, permit me to remain, where I then was, 
in the shade — satisfied with the information, that 1 
was the youngest of the group, and on the present 
occasion was enacting the part of host to the other 
two. In this character I shall, therefore, with, 
their permission, introduce my guests to their 
notice : the first as Redmond Hackett, the best 
shot, the boldest horseman, and the keenest still 
hunter in the county ; and the second as Isaac 
Twicknam, a recent revenue importation from the 
sister kingdom, and a very worthy fellow. 

Although no greater contrast could be well 
imagined than t^t which existed in ideas, habits, 
and appearance between those two individuals, 
yet were they inseparable companions. Scarcely 
ever in the thoroughfares of A***** could you meet 
the stalwart figure of Hackett, without perceiving 
the dapper form of Twicknam hopping imme- 
diately after ; and, despite the feelings of the latter 
towards the tall and reckless Irishman were deeply 
tinctured with awe, and Redmond's friendship 
towards his diminutive companion partook largely 
of the patronising sensation a canine animal of the 
Newfoundland breed may be supposed to entertain 
towards a lady's lap-dog, yet their attachment at 
bottom was mutual and sincere, and had been 
proved by numerous deeds, whose disinterested- 
ness might put many a modern Damon and Pythias 
to the blush. With me their ideas were so 
blended, that for my life I could not separate them. 
I fancied Redmond's bold and racy wit lacked 
flavour without the piquant presence of Twick- 
nam to give it zest, and that his hearty laugh 
sounded hollow when deprived of the undertoned 
cachinnating cackle of his admiring friend. So 
that, like the associated shrubs of lilac and labur- 
nam, I never could see one, without looking roimd 
and making inquiries for the other. 

To-night, however, there appeared to be a cloud 
resting on Hackett's spirits — a very unusual occur- 
rence with one, whose ready store of anecdote and 
fun << was ever wont to set the table in a roar ;" 
and though I perceived he made many efforts to 
dispel it, the shadow still remained. At last, after 
restlessly shifting his position several times, and 
mixing a tumbler of punch, and then pushing it 
untasted from him, he turned towards his smok- 
ing dbmpanion, and, in his usual bantering way, 
exclaimed — 

'« Come, Twig'em," (for so he invariably abbre- 
viated his co-mate's patronymic,) " clear yoijr 
Dorsetshire throat, and give us a lilt; and the 
more sentimental the song, the better." 

" Laws I Master 'Ackett, you do talk to be sure. 
Why, Lord bless ye ! I never sang but once in my 
life, and that was but 'alf a psalm in our parish 
church ; and then I was a walked out pretty smart 
by the beadle for disturbing the congregation !"^ 

" No matter : sure, if you can't sing, you can tip 
us a yarn. Tell Jack hei e how, when ytJU were in 
the Custom?, in the Isle of Man, you gript the old 
lady behind when she was stepping on board the 
steamer at Douglas, and found out her bustle was 
stuffed with grcea tea ! — eh, Isiiac !" 
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A low, complacent chuckle was the only reply 
this interesting reminiscence elicited, and the little 
man continued gazing on the fire, and puffing his 
pipe in silence. 

After some other fruitless attempts, his tor- 
mentor gave up the task, and continuing in a 
laughing tone — " Well, as the small sinner can't 
sing, and wont tell a story, by the piper that 
played before Moses I'll hammer a stave myself : 
hfre fcoes " — in a bold and manly voice he trolled 
the following lay : — 

lirZnnonlr f^aritrtt'fi a:oiiq. 

Let Society rail afminst our Revenue life, 

And laad up " Ttie Learned Prof> ssiona," and folk 
Who spend half their days in <^itlier humbug or strife, 

And count Genius a failing and Uunour a Joke : 
Let the Lawyer still boast of his Chancellor's wig, 

And the Soldier his fine epaulettes prize, raan ! 
For the world, a fillip ! — ^for these hirelings a fig ! 

The king of them all is. 

The jolly E zciseman ! 

Just look upon life! — ^that fnntasrtical Rhow ( 

See bow Forture her favours unworthy has plnced. 
And deck'd each scoundrel with rank, while far down Iielow, 

In poverty's howl, lies merit disgraced. 
Shall we then repine, because a witling may sneer. 

Or some dull blockhead all our labours despise, man ! 
Ofa ! no, by my word, with such true friends as are here, 

1*11 laugh at the proudest, altho* 

An Exciseman 1 

There are hearts h» this world whose treasures lie hid. 

Like the gem of the waves lu the rudest of shells ; 
Thus, tho* humble our lot, it may be but the lid 

That shelters the bosom where honesty d» ells : 
Then round with the bottle — a bumper I call. 

With a kiss on its brim, to somel)ody*8 eyes, man ! 
Now mingle your glasses, and drink one and ail — 

Lung life and success to 

A jolly Exciseman ! 

When the customary plaudits had ceased, the 
conversation again languished, and we all beoaufe 
silent as we were before. Soon after poor Twig'em, 
who had been up late the preceding night, gave 
decided symptoms of a tendency towards somno- 
lency. After nodding for some minutes, with 
great gravity, and winking with one eye, and then 
•TQUfflng himself with a sudden start, and rubbing 
both with die back of his hand, his senses at last 
ftiriy succumbed beneath the influence of the 
soothing deity, and droppinjf h'm pipe into the ash- 
pit, he soon followed the example, and dropped 
nimself into a sound sleep. A silence of some 
length ensued, while Hiickett and I, absorbed in 
meditation, sat gazing at the cheerful flanfe. At 
lost, my companion, with a total change of manner, 
and in a grave and altered voice, turned towards 
me and said — 

" I don't know how it is. Jack, but I feel deucedly 
low. Recollections of old times come back upon 
my mind, as fresh as if the deeds they recall 
had happened but yesterday ; and I have a vague 
presentiment I cannot shake off*, that something 
strange will occur to-night. It must be fancy, 
but in that fire before us, I saw a few minutes ago 
the representation of a hoube in fiames, with its red 
rafters and blazing roof, as ]»lain as when, ten 
years ago, in reality it met my sight, and made me 
what 1 am. But I do not believe I- have told you 
the circumstances which caused me to enter the 
service. Well, no matter : I have long intended 
doing so, and there can be no better opportunity 



than the present. Fling some more bogwood on 
the fire, while I collect my thoughts for the task." 
Here, shadii^ his eyes with his hand, Hackett 
paused for a moment, while I complied with his 
wish; and then, half emptying his tumbler at a 
draught, continued — 

" You are aware, Jack, I believe, that Hackett 
is not my real name, but one that I assumed 
through feelings of false pride, and other conside- 
rations, when I became a revenue oflScer. The 
truth is, my father was the youngest son of a gen- 
tleman of nominally a large estate — one who had 
kept his horses and hounds, entertained half the 
country side with venison and claret, and led what 
is called " 'a sporting hfe" — or, in other words, 
after breaking his wife's heart, and running a sense- 
less round of riot and extravagance, he died, leaving 
his eldest son an estate encumbered with more debt 
than it could ever pay, an execution on the family 
mansion, and three suits in Chancery. The 
younger children were equally well provided for — 
Justice Shallow's remark, * Marry, sir, beggars 
all !* being strictly applicable to their portionless 
condition. Fortunately, however, there were no 
females among my grandfather's legitimate off- 
spring, which consisted of three sons : the eldest, 
of course, succeeded to the property ; the second 
was shot in a duel by a Galway squire — the cause 
of the quarrel I never could clearlv ascertwn, but, 
from my uncle's known propensities, I have no 
doubt it arose, like Sir Oallaghan O'Brallaghan's, 
from a dispute *all about Sir Archy's grand- 
mother,* and the antiquity of their respective 
families ; the third, * who happened * to be my 
father, obtained a commission in the army, and, 
after seeing some hard service in the American 
war, returned to Ireland, and^ marrying a relative 
of his own, who died in giving me birth, imme- 
diately after retired from the service, and taking a 
small farm in the west, endeavoured with its 
produce and his half-pay to make both ends meet. 

" It was close to a wild and mountainous part of 
the country that my father had pitched his tent ; 
and, as 1 grew up a bold and burly lad, my spirit 
became imbued with the character of the scenery 
around me, and half educated by my parent, who, 
strange to say, was a good classical scholar, and 
taught my * Humanitus ' by the worthy parish 
priest, who resided near us, and generally spent 
his evenings at our fire-side, I shot up into a tall 
and stout stripling, that few within miles of me 
could beat in either feats of strength or dexterity 
in field sports. Matters glided on in this way 
until I had attained my nineteenth year, at which 
time the country about us became disturbed, and 
the whiteboys extending their visits to our neigh- 
bourhood, many deeds of blood and crime were 
enacted. As usual, the landlord of the district for 
miles was an absentee, and his agent, & harsh and 
unbending man, was not popular. Heaven knows ! 
of all persons in the world, I have the least right 
to palliate the lawless conduct of the peasantry ; 
but it cannot be denied, that if there was violence 
on the one hand, there was also oppression on the 
other ; and it is my firm belief, that if more kind- 
ness and fewer coni^tables had been exhibited in 
the matter, the country would have been far quieter. 
" Such was the aspect of affair?, when on the 
close of a Septembers dav, 1 found iio st^^f on an 
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onAreqnented mountain path, returning from 
shootings with a gun on my shoulder, and a 
tolerably well-filled bag of game by my side. As 
I had six long Irish miles to go, before I could 
reach home, and well knew that for a considerable 
distance there was not a cabin or human habitation 
to be met with, I proceeded at a brisk pace. The 
country around was exceedingly desolate and 
barren, presenting a continuation of rocky tracts 
and black bog^, which were terminated by a chain 
of mountains that skirted the view on every side. 
The scene was both lonely and silent, no sound 
being audible but the cranching of the heather, 
slightly crisped with fVost, under my foot, or the 
cawing of some solitary crow winging its flight far 
above my head to its distant nest. Tou may, 
therefore, guess my astonishment, when, on reach- 
ing a spot where the path united with a boreen, 
u^ by the peasantry for conveying turf, I per- 
ceived an armed and mounted policeman awiutirg 
my approach. After exchang^g the customary 
salutations, he inquired with some anxiety whether 

this was the nearest road to C , a town where 

I knew a large force of military and constabulary 
were quartered. On my informing him that it 
lay qmte in opposite direction, and was at least ten 
miles distant, he appeared both surprised and dis- 
turbed, and told me that he had been directed on 
his present path as the shortest to the town in 
question by two coimtrvmen, whom he had met 
some hours previous. lit was now my turn to be 
amazed. Tne boreen on which we stood led 
directly to a marshy fen, known by the name of 
* The dead man's bog,' which no human foot, much 
less a horse*s hoof, had ever crossed — a fact that 
was well known in the country ; and, therefore, no 
motives, but of the most sinister character, could 
have sent a fellow-being on such a track. The 
policeman, who had a knowledge of my person, 

nirther informed me, ' that his mission to 

was to procure the assistance of a party to repel a 
threatened attack that was to be made that very 
ni^ht on several gentlemen's houses in my father's 
neighbourhood ; that the whiteboys were expected 
to be headed by the notorious Brennan, and a 
scene of blood and crime would be the conse- 
quence.* This determined me at once. Brennan, 
a desperate and daring outlaw, had originally been 
a private in my father's regiment, but had been 
expelled from its ranks for inveterate habits of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct This punish, 
ment he laid at my father's door, as he was the 
prosecuting officer, and the disgraced soldier had 
sworn deeply that he would be revenged. Stained 
with the blood of many victims, the ruffian had 
hitherto baffled the pursuit of justice, and by his 
knowledge of the localities of the country, and the 
discipline his military habits enable<l him to diffuse 
into his band, he had in several encounters beaten 
back the police fromf his haunts in the mountains 
with considerable fcss. Feeling, therefore, con- 
fident, that in any outrage he might be concerned 
with, Brennan would not allow his old commander's 
house to escape, I conned hastily in my mind the 
different roads that led from the hills to the town 
alluded to ; and recollecting one, which, winding 
by the Shannon, would shorten th^ourney several 
mil PS, and enable us to reach the barracks in time 
to obtain the necessary aid ; and as the distance 1 



between and our house was trifling, I cal' 

culated on reaching home before my absence 
would create any alarm. Acquainting, therefore, 
the policeman with my plan, I slung my fowling- 
piece at my back, and jumping up behind him on 
the horse, bade him spur for his life. With the 
necessity of this haste he seemed fully oonvinoed, 
and wheeling his charger in the direction I pointed^ 
we were soon dashing in a rapid trot afoi^ the 
deserted track. 

" For about an hour we continued thus, and bat 
few words passed between us. The sun had now 
set, and as I watched his last speck sinking behind 
the hills, and marked the grey evening stcAhng on, 
and the stars twinkling brightly over our heads, 
I cast keen and suspicious glances on each side of 
the mountain road we were traversing : nothing 
but black bog and heath tussocks met my sight» 
and the only sound that reached my ears was the 
plover's call, or the cry of the solitary snipe. We 
were now approaching rapidly a gorge in the hills, 
through which the road ran, and descending fr^m 
thence with a sharp turn, it wound by the Shannon. 
From this point I knew our journey would be both 
safe and speedy, and we pushed towards it with 
renovated vigour. Unfortunately, however, as 
we neared the pass, the horse picked up a stone in 
his hoof, and became suddenly lame. Dismount- 
infic, we tried to extract it, but in vain : all our 
efforts were unavailing. On looking round, I 
recollected that there was a forge not far from 
where we stood, which was abo a shebeen-house 
for the sale of spirits, and its owner bore a very 
indifferent character — in fact, was one in the pre- 
sent instance I would willingly avoid, but I nad 
no alternative. Taking, therefore, in my hand 
one of the policeman's loaded pistols, and puttine a 
double charge of shot in my fowling-piece, we fed 
the limping animal in the direction where I thoug-bt 
the smithy was situated. My recollections of the 
locality had not deceived me, and we soon oame in 
sight of the hut — ^it was nothing more. On 
approaching its vicinity, I perceived a light in one 
of its low windows, and bidding the policeman 
remain with the horse in the shadow of some rocks 
about twenty yards distance, I proceeded oautioudy 
towards the cabin, and peeped through the narrovf 
panes. You may judge what my reelings w^re, 
when I beheld inside fourteen or fifteen armed 
men engird in drinking — many of them with 
their faces blackened, and all with their weapons 
in reach of their hands. As I turned from the ~ 
ferocious looks of the party within, to glance on 
the dark mountains and deserted road without, 
and thought of the distance we had to go, and our 
slender cnance of escape with such bloodhounds 
on our track, I confess my heart sank within me, 
and I nearly fell to the ground in fiuntness and 
despair. Rallying myself, however, I again 
looked, a>d, after listening for some time, learned, 
from the loud tones with which they conversed, 
that they expected another party to join them, 
and were divided in opinion whether they should 
wait longer for their comrades, or proceed at once 
on their expedition. While they were discussing 
with vehement gesticulations this question in Irish, 
I turned to retrace my steps, and, in doing so, 
perceived the door of the forge, which adjoined 
the cabin, to be half open ; and.enterinffstealthily, 
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I searched for and found the small box containing 
the smith's tools, and taking it in my hand, stole 
noiselessly hack to my fellow traveller. 

** Daring my lengthened absence, with all the 
coolness of a northern, he had slackened the horse's 
girths, rubbed him down, and even given him a 
feed of oats from a smaM bag he carried at the 
ponimel of his saddle. On my telling him what I 
had seen, he set at once about extractmg the stone, 
which, with the tools I had brought, was speedily 
accomplished. Refixing the saddle, he tightened 
its girths, and after having looked at the priming 
of his pistols, asked me briefly — ' What was now 
lo be done ?* I replied, we nad but two plans to 
pursue — one, to double back on our footsteps, and 
return as we came ; but this, I did not attempt to 
conceal, was a very hazardous course, as, indepen- 
dent of the risk of spending the night among the 
hills, I had learned that by this very road the band 
of whiteboys were expected to come; — our other 
alternative was, to dash by the cabin at full speed, 
ascend the pass before the party within could 
prevent us, and place such a distance between us 
as would baffle all pursuit. This latter proposition 
met with his cordial assent, and, in fact, was the 
only one that presented even a chance of escape : 
accordingly, resuming my seat behind him, he 
woke the mettle of his steed with his spur, and we 
dashed at full gallop by the cabin. As we pressed 
np the gorge, a loud yell informed us we were 
discovered, and several shots fired after us told 
what mercy we might expect. But once I turned 
my head, and in that brief moment saw a wild 
group of figures moving restlessly on the road, 
waving lighted splinters of wood above their heads, 
and all seemed bustle and confusion. On we 
hurried, the hoof^ of the horse striking fire from 
the rocky road ; but, just as a few vigorous bounds 
had brought us to the top of the pass, three men 
started out from the rocks in front, and levelling 
their muskets, fired. Every shot took effect, 
and the policeman, reeling firom his saddle, fell 
a lifeless corpse upon the road I 

*' To this nour. Jack, I cannot account for the 
manner in which I kept my seat on the startled 
horse, and worked myself into the saddle ; but I 
did both, and, drawing a pistol from the holster, 
I discharged it at the head of one of the fellows, 
who had g^rasped the bridle, knocked down an- 
other with the butt-end of the weapon, and pressing 
hard against the third, upset him on the road, 
leaped my charger over his prostrate body, turned 
the comer of the rock, and dashed at headlong 
speed down the hill. The road was now open ; 
bat soon, as I swept swiftly along by the Shannon, 
I heard the wild shouts of my pursuers, and the 
clatter of their horses* feet, as they rushed on my 
track. The delay caused by their stopping at the 
head of the pass to raise their wounded companions 
had g^ven mcl a brief start — which unless I kept, 
I knew I was lost. As with voice an^ hand I 
encouraged my steed to his full speed, tt struck 
me that the whiteboys were sure to have sentries 
placed at the bridge towards which I was hurry- 
ing, and that on reaching it, my fate would proba- 
bly be the same as that of my late unfortunate 
comrade, and I would feel the deadly bullet in my 
breast without the power either to punish or repay 
the assassin. Chimging, therefore, my purpose 



on the moment, I checked my panting horse, drew 
him into the hollow clefk of a rock by the road 
side, and dismounting, awaited the result ; nor 
had I long to remain in uncertainty : soon their 
fierce shouts rose on the air, and on they came, 
yelling like demons, and waving above their heads 
burning faggots that emitted ten thousand sparkles 
as they passed. Fortunately, however, my hiding 
place was undiscovered, and they swept by me 
with the velocity of a whirlwind, and once more 
I was safe from immediate danger. 

" As I watched their white dresses disappearing 
in the darkness, and heard the echoes of their 
horses' hoofs grow fainter in the distance, a weight 
seemed taken from my breast ; but well I knew my 
breathing time would be brief, and that soon, 
after communicating with their sentinels at the 
bridge, they would return on the track with all 
the skill and tenacity of Red Indians, and, glanp- 
ing despairingly round, I stood undecided how to 
act. Behind me rose a high and steep precipice 
it was impossible to ascend ; before me lay the 
Shannon. As I looked on its broad expanse of 
water, I became aware that I was standing nearly 
opposite a bold bluff on its further side, which I 
soon recognised to be a hill in the neighbourhood 
of my father's house. The distance across was 
about a mile. Hastily, as the sound of horses 
galloping again rang through the frosty air, taking 
off the saddle and heavy accoutrements from my 
steed, I threw aside the upper parts of my dress, 
and stuffing the unfortunate policeman's cloak 
with heather, flung it before me on the horse, and 
was soon swimming the noble animal across the 
Shannon for my life I And well that gallant 
brute bore me. Luckily, there was little or no 
current, and his broad chest moved freely through 
the waters. Keeping his head towards a light 
burning in a cabin window on the opposite side of 
the bank, we passed steadily over the dark depths 
of the river. The moon was now up. So long 
as we kept within the shadow of the mountidns on 
either side, we were safe ; but, on the very centre 
of the stream, a broad band of light glittered, and 
as I approached this, I knew the crisis of my fate 
was at hand. Silent and solitary as the shore 
looked that I had just left, I was well aware fifty 
eager eyes that moment were watching from 
thence for the slightest appearance of my person, 
and the instant 1 became visible I felt my body 
would become a target tor every musket in the 
band. Nor was I wrong. As the shining waters 
fell like molten silver n*om my horse's sides as 
he divided their surface when we moved across 
the bright space, the sharp whistle of angry bul- 
lets hissed by my ear, and the report of many fire- 
arms followed. Stooping down to the horse's 
mane, I now let the cloak drop into the river, and 
as it floated onwards watched with throbbing 
heart the success of my manoeuvre. It prospered 
beyond my hopes. Fancying its dark bulk to be 
my body struck wounded intp the current, the 
whiteboys sent shot after shot towards it. Long 
after I had entered the dark shadow on the other 
side, and even when, with some difficulty, I had 
scrambled up the opposite bank, I heard the 
echoes of their muskets, as with fierce but harm- 
less rage they aimed at the inanimate object. 1 
now stood on terra Jirma once more, and breathuig 
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a heartfelt prayer to Heaven for my deliverance 
from so many dangera, 1 slowly passed in the 
direction of home. Although nervously anxious 
to get there, I could not press the noble horse 
that had borne me so well. Poor fellow! his 
drooping head and quivering flanks told how 
harassing had been his exertions, and on, there- 
fore, we slowly went. As I glanced towards the 
dark shore on the other side, I could plainly dis- 
tinguish the outline of the mountain pass against 
the sky, and thought bitterly of the murdered men 
that lay stretched within its gloomy recess. 

"From one of these reveries I was disturbed 
by feeline a pistol pressed to my ear, and a rough 
voice desiring me to surrender in the king's name. 
On my turning towards the speaker, I found, to 
my surprise, taat I was in the centre of a large 
party of dr^oons and mounted constabulary, 
while the flashing of the moonlight on the bayo- 
nets in front revealed a company of foot soldiers. 
Conjecturing from my appearance that I belonged 
to the whiteboys, whose volhes they had just heard, 
they led me forwaid to three mounted individuals 
who were standing on a slight eminence in front, 
scanning the surface of the Shannon with night 
telescopes. Two of this troop theu* trappings 
proclaimed military men ; the third, fortunately, 
was a Mr. Hamblin, an active and determined 
magistrate, to whom I was well known. A few 
words explained the matter, and my tale was soon 
told, while exclamations of horror and surprise 
hurst from my listeners. The magistrate then 
acquainted me that, owing to some private infor- 
mation he had received, he had called out the 
military and police to patrol the roads leading to 
our neighbourhood, and that he would willingly 
escort me home. Exchanging horses, therefore, 
with a policeman who remained with the infantry, 
we proceeded for^ ai-d in a rapid trot. As we 
came nigh to my father's house, an unusual red- 
ness in the sky attracted my attention, and press- 
ing hastily up an eminence that overhung the 
place, I looked down on the valley and saw the 
home of my childood wrapt in flames, with its 
blazing thatch sending a dense column of smoke 
far up in the air like a funeral pyre. Dashing 
madly down, I galloped across the little lawn, dis- 
mounted at the hall-door, half torn from its 
hinges, rushed into the well-known parlour, and, 
oh ! God, by the light of its burning rafters, saw 
the lifeless body of my father stretched mangled 
on the hearth, with his gray hairs dabbled with 
blood ! 

" Of what followed for months after this, I am 
ignorant : a fever, brought on by the effects of that 
night, confined me to my bed, and when I arose 
from it, I was weak and helpless as a child. By 
degrees I learned my father's murder had been 
the means of breaking up the whiteboy gang. He 
was an universal favourite, and the horror evinced 
by the peasantry at the foul deed, led to the 
detection of most of the assassins. As usual, they 
were all strangers ; in fact, not belonging to any 
particular locality, but the outcasts of a province ; 
men driven from poverty to desperation, and from 
desperation to guilt, that had no settled home ; 
but, wandering from place to place, earned a fearful 
livelihood by the price of blood, and left the odium 
of their erimeb resting on the charticters of thou- 



sands of innocent and well disposed peasantry, 
who were stainless of aught, save in aflfording 
them shelter. From one of the number, who 
turned king's evidence, I ascertained that Brennan 
had slain the old man with his own hand, after a 
desperate resistance — but let me not dwell on this 
part of my history. Well, I reoov»-red my health, 
but to find myself a beggar, without a roof to 
shelter my head, or tlie means of supporting life — 
pitied by the good, and sneered at by the proud. 
This could not last long, and, unwilling to subsist 
on the bounty of those who could ill afford it, 
after many struggles with myself, I accepted my 
present situation, after having in vain endeavoured 
to obtain another. A wild hope of being thrown 
in the way of Brennan, who was a notorious illicit 
distiller, also actuated me, and I became a reve- 
nue officer, or guager, if you prefer the term. 
Since then, I need not tell you, Jack, my life has 
been a very chequered one, and shall only add, 
its pleasantest hours have been spent in your com- 

Q; but enough of this. Brennan had hitherto 
?d my pursuit, and though I changed my 
name on entering the service, as yet I have been 
unable to obtain any clue of his haunts, and at 
times I am tempted to believe what was currently 
reported shortly after the murder, that, under a 
feigned name, the ruffian had escaped to Van 
Diemen's land. 

" A few words more and I have done. Ton 
are aware by recent circumstances I have netted 
some two or three hundred pounds ; with this it 
is my intention to leave the service and go to 
America. I know, like myself, you have had 
brighter prospects, and that your present lot is 
distasteful to your feelings. Come with me, 
Jack, and we will have but one purse and heart 
between us. Here we can expect nothine ; the 
bread we earn, scantily as it is doled out oy the 
government, is embittered with the taunts of the 
very men whose interests we are protecting, and 
the service we proffer at the hazard of me and 
limb is received with cold indifference or n^lect. 
Let us leave all this behind, and on the free soil 
of Columbia it is hard if two stout and active 
Irishmen, with honest hearts and willing hands, 
cannot obtain a livelihood, without meeting on 
every side the ban of public opinion, or the soowl 
of rooted prejudice." 

Here Hackett paused, and before I could 
master the emotions his narrative had awakened 
in my breast, or reply in any other manner to his 
generous offer than by a warm and cordial pres- 
sure of his hand, an unexpected movement on 
the part of " Twig'em," who we imagined was 
quietly sleeping by the fire, prevented a ftnrther 
expression of my feelings, and changed their cha- 
racter altogether. 

• « • 

(To be continued.) 



The Heart. — This is a soil in which every in 
weed will take root and spread itself. There the 
thorns of wordly care, and the thistles of wordly 
vanity, will grow and flourish. As the hosbandouui 
watches his land, so should the Chriatian search and 
examine bis heart, that he may cast out of it all 
unprofitable weeds and roots of bitterness. 
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VARIETY OF CREATION. 

Variety is stamped upon the heavens, the earth, 
and the sea. The stars are all glorious, but " one 
star differeth from another star in glory." The sun 
eclipses them all, and the moon reigns among thera 
like the queen. The earth is covered with number- 
less mountains and hills, thick as waves on the ocean, 
and more wonderfully diversified. From the tiny 
hillock to the cloud-pi'ercing peak, no two eminences 
are wholly alike in shape, or size, or in any single 
quality. What valley or plain, what tree, or flower, 
or leaf, or blade of grass, is, in all points, similar to 
another ? Search the whole world, and you will find 
no pair of any of these created things exact counter- 
parts to each other, in regard to weight, colour, 
structure, figure, or any other essential or accidental 
property. The animal world is as endlessly diversi- 
fied. Not only is the distinction between the various 
genera and species wide and impassable, but between 
the individuals of each species no perfect similarity 
exists. Twins are commonly most like each other ; 
but yet we are at no loss to distinguish between them. 
Even when we take two parts, however apparently 
alike, of two individuals of the same secies, we find 
the same diversity. The variety observable in the 
human countenance has long been a matter of remark 
and admiration. The general features are the same 
m ail ; but their colour, their relative size, and nume- 
rious other peculiarities, are irreconcilably diflFerent. 
Hence we can at once recognise an individual among 
a thousand, even when they are of the same stature 
and complexion with himself. 

The diversity of colour Is truly astonishing, and is 
the source of much beauty and enjoyment. Though 
the primary colours are only seven, yet those are so 
mixed and blended over all nature, as to delight the 
eye with millions of different hues, of all degrees of 
depth and brilliancy. Let us look at a bed of blowmg 
sununer flowers, and behold the ravishing wonders of 
colour. The unstained silvery whiteness of the lily, 
the deep crimson of the rose, the dark and velvety 
blue of the violet, the bright yellow of the wallflower 
and the marigold, are but specimens of the rich and 
gorgeous hues that delight us with a sense of beauty 
and variety. The fields and lawns, with their bright 
green, spotted with white clover and crimson-tipped 
daises ; the meadows, with their butter cups, and all 
their peculiar flowers ; the woods, with their fresh 
spring verdure, and their flaming autumnal robes ; 
and toe mountiuns, at one time bathed in a deep azure, 
at another shining with golden sunlight, all exhibit 
th« marvellously varied touches of the pencil which 
none but an omnipotent arm can wield. 

This universal variety is not merely a display of 
infinite skill, but is equally beautiful, ploasing, and 
uset^il. It adds immensely to our enjoyment of 
nature, and greatly enhances our idea of (Jod's crea- 
tive attributes. It furnishes us with the means of 
discrimination, without which the earth would be to 
OS a scene of confusion. Were there only one colour, 
and were every mountain, for example, of the same 
shape, or every shrub and tree of the same size, how 
dull and monotonous would be ©very landscape 1 And 
if every human face were exactly alike, how should 
we be able to distinguish a friend from an enemy, a 
neighbour from a stranger, a countryman from a 
foreigner ? In all this, there is adaptation and w*se 
design. Amidst apparent 'uniformity, the necessary 
variety everywhere obtains. And seldom does 
variety run to an excess. Utter dissimilarity is as 
rare as complete resemblance. All things are beau- 
tifully and useftilly varied. Thus has the Author of 
all so blended variety and uniformity together, 
as to delight, yet not to bewilder us, withexhaustloss 
variety ; to enable us to class his works into great 



groups of genera and species, and thereby to exercise 
our powers of reason and observation in tracing the 
delicate resemblances and disagreements that meet us 
in all our inquiries. — Visitor. 

THE SUN HAD SHED HIS PARTING RAY. 
The sun hod shed his parting ray 
To gild the moss-clad tower's dome. 
And slowly crept declining day 
To guide the weary wand'rer home. 
The owl had left hl» Ivied tree 
To hover o'er the sacred um. 
Where I reclin'd on bended knee 
To weep for her who'll ne'er return ! 
Yes, thou art gone, my Nancy dear. 
To taste the joys of realms above ; 
While 1 repine and drop the tear 
That's due to first and early love. 
How oft in youth's gay, blissful mom 
Hast thou upon my breast reclin'd. 
As o'er our heads the scented thorn 
Still sigh*d and kiss'd the gentle wind ? 
How oft by Liffey's lucid stream 
Hast thou with me the hours beguiVd, 
When nought was told but love's yomig dream. 
And nought but hope on us had smil'd ? 
The primrose perfume's on the gale. 
The groves where dwelt a thousand charms ; 
But now, alas ! increase my wail. 
Since death has ta'en thee to hia arms. 
Cold, cold, those coral lips of thine. 
And pale the cheek which vied the rose ; 
How dim those eyes, which once did shine 
Like evening stars at twilight's close. 
And oh ! alas ! how still that heart. 
Which bum'd and throbb'd for me alone : 
How chill'd by death's unerring dart. 
And e'er from life's illusions flown. 



F. 



THE SPEED OF TIME. 
In all the actions which a man performs, some part 
of his life passes. We die while doing t'mt for which 
alone our sliding life was granted. Nay, though we 
do nothin*):, time keeps his constant pace, and flies as 
fast in idleness as in employment. Whether we play 
or labour, or dance or study, the sun posts on, and 
the sand runs. An hour of vice is as long as an 
hour of virtue. But the diflFerence between good and 
bad actions is infinite. Good actions, though they 
diminish our time here as well as bad actions, yet they 
lay up for us a happiness in eternity ; and will recom- 
pense what they take away, by a plentiful return at 
fast. When we trade with virtue, we do but buy 
pleasure with the expense of time. So it is not so 
much a consimiing of time as an exchange. As a 
man sows his corn, he is content to want it awhile, 
that he may, at the harvest, receive it with advan- 
tage. But the bad deeds that we do here, not only 
rob us of much time, but also be«?peak a torment for 
hei^after ; and that, in such a life, that the greatest 
pleasure we could there be crowned with, would be 
the very act of dving. The one treasures up pleasure 
in everlasting life; the other provides torture 
in a death eternal. Vice, like an unthrift, sells away 
the inheritance while it is but in reversion ; but 
virtue, husbanding all things well, is a purchaser. 

Religious Belief — I envy no quality of the 
mind, or intellect, in others; not genius, power, 
wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose what would be 
most delightful, and 1 believe most useful to me, I 
should prefer a firm religious belief to every other 
blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness — 
creates new hopes, when all eartldy hopes vanish ; 
and throws over the decay, the destruction of exist- 
ence, the most gorgeous of all lights j awakens li*t» 
even in death, and from corruption and dooay calls 
up beauty and divinity — Sir Huinphry Dari/. 
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LINES ON AN ANCIENT IRISH MS. 
Coin« show that face of tLine, Miua aodent acroU, 

And let'f poruae the riches of thy pages. 
Tell us what hoary author poured his soul 

Forth on jour breast, to puzzle future ages. 
"Was he a follower of the mighty Homer? 
A king — a priest — a hermit—or a roamer ? 
Ten us, for sure thou knowest, was the Dan« 

A lordly tyrant ? — this has oft been said — 
Did the Milesians come from warlike Spain ? 

For that they did. fai books I've often read ; 
Did Patrick drive the aerpenU fhxn the laud 
With his Ug crosier in his holy hand ? 
Was Oscar(a) braTeet of the Finnlan race ? 

Was Finn,(fr) the chief, a prophet fW>m his thumb ? 
Was Ossian(c) poet ? had 6raine(«f) a handsome face ? 

Did Conan(«) always cowardly boaiitings hum? 
Did Bran(/) and Scealan bunt the lordly deer? 
Was CaoilteC^) swift ? was Patrick(*) ever here ? 
Did Blanaid(«) pine when Cnree vanquished 

The brave CuchuUan for her lovely charms ? 
Or would Cuchullan rather have been dead. 

Than yield sudi treasure to another's arms ? 
Or did he curse that fate that to disgrace 
Could yield his yellow locks and noble iace ? 



(ft) Oscar, the son of Ossian, and grandson of Finn, was the 
most redoubtedhero of the Irish militia, called *' FianaErionn," 
(Irish Finnians.) He was killed by the Monarch of Ireland 
in the battle of Gawran, in which battle the king also fell. 

(b) Finn, the commander-in-chief of the Finnians, said to 
possess the power of obt^ning a foreknowledge of events by 
biting his thumb. 

(c) Ossian, the son of Finn, clumed by Macpherson as a 
Scotchman. 

(d) Graine, the wife of Finn, celebrated for her inconstancy. 

(e) Conan Blaol, (the bald,) well known for his great cow- 
ardice and empty boastings. 

(/) Bran and Scealan, Finn's favourite hounds. 

(g) Caollte, son of Ronan, famous for his swiftness. 

(A) Dr. Ledwicb denies that there ever was such a person 
as St. Patrick I 

(i) Blanaid was the daughter of a lord of one of the islands 
of Scotland, the Aime of whose beauty spread so wide as to 
induce Cuchullan, the chief of the knights of the Red Brandi 
of Ulster, to set out at the head of those celebrated warriors, 
to fight for, and bring the damsel to, Ireland ; and, as a Airther 
inducement to the expedition, it was repeated that the tower 
In which the young lady was kept contained jewds of immeoie 
value. On the way they were met by a man in a grey habit, 
whose proposal of accompanying them was received by the 
General more for the sake of making sport for his men that 
for any other reason. On their arrival in the island, they 
found the place secured by an enchanted wheel of immense 
•ixe, whidi caused the whole troop to waver in their inten- 
tions ; upon which the stranger demanded the reason, and, on 
being shown the wheel, proposed to remove that obstacle on 
receiring the knight's word for his dioice of the jewels con- 
tained in the tower. This the General promised on his word 
of honour to give, and the stranger going up to the wheel 
stopped its motion at once l>y enchantment, in which he was 
skilled, and the whole army entered the tower, plundered it of 
large qtiantities of gold and precious stones, bore away the 
damsel to their sliip, and set sail for Ireland. On landing in 
Ireland, Cuchullan offsred to reward the s tr anger liberally, 
and was astonished to hear him demand Blanaid as the only 
Jewel sufficiently valuable to reward his services. Cuchullan, 
however, was unwilling to fulfil the contract, except in the 
•e))ce in which he understood it, and a single combat ensued 



Perhaps you know if ever " Brian Vbe brave** 

Usurped a crown to deck his valiant head ? 
Or sought he only Erin's isle to save, 

When his brave heroes 'gainst her foee he led ? 
He died, we know, to assert his country's right. 
At eighty-eight I the bravest in the fight. 
But thou art silent, and no iitformation 

Can now be gleaned beneath that sooty eover ; 
Let J. 0'D.,(<r) the best in aU the nation. 

Look on in vain, no trace can he discover 
Of what thou art, or who thy author, or 
What is the use thou hast been written for. 
And let E. C.(b) look on, and rub the rust 

Of years from off your all-defying leaves. 
His eyes would wear and ci;pmble into dust 

Ere he a sketch of what tiiou art receives ; 
And though in decyphering he is so clever. 
He cannot read yon— no, he cannot, never. 
If fiuned Sir Guy Olghethach(c) were alive. 

If any could, he would read your contents. 
He would each word from Eastern tongues derive— 

Tou would appear as plain as Roman prints 
To him ; or, yet, as clear as those filmed fidiles 
Found near the Alps, and called Eugubian tables. 
Go ! though 'tis pity that the vasty stores 

Of knowledge there should be for ever hid } 
For surely something of those ancient towers 

That now confound us underneath that lid 
Is hidden, but for ever shall remain 
There, except Sir Guy should live again. 

Thauscatvuous. 

between htm and the stranger, in which the latter was vieto- 
rious : upon which he bound his rival neck and heels, and 
ungenerously shaved his head with his sword — a mark of deep 
disgrace in those days. He then bore off his lovely prize to 
the present county of Kerry, and disclosed his real character 
of King of Munster. Blanaid, however, preferred the folka 
chief to his royal rival, and soon found means of letting Um 
know her preference ; and he, taking an opportunity when the 
king's guard was absent, rushed Into his palace and slew him 
while sleeping, with the very sword that shaved his own head 
some months before. He then marched off triumphantly with 
the treadierous Blanaid. • • • • a 

One day as Cuchullan and his lover were walking together on 
the margin of a tall diff, an aged mani^iproacbed them, and 
begged to speak a word in private with the lady, as he had 
some important information to communicate. She withdrew 
nearer to the cliff, upon which the old man oanght her firmly 
in his arms, leaped into the sea, several hundred feet bsosatli, 
and was never hesrd of more. He was the King of Mnnster's 
harper, and thus did he avenge his royal master. 

(a) This Is one of the best Irish scholars In the kingdom, 
and, indeed, I believe that his right of being styled ** vexy best" 
would not bo disputed. He has translated some of the oldest 
pieces in the Irish language ever pufaliahsd.— See Oormao's 
Glossary In the DtMm Penny Journal, and a poem published 
by the Irish Arctueologlcal Society. 

(b) This gentleman also is an excellent Irish scholar, and 
is, I believe, well acquainted with old MSS^ having, I undsr- 
stand, transcribed one or two for the College Uhrary. 

(c) This ikmous knight and learned antiquary lived in ths 
county of Armagh in the early part of the 15th century. Hs 
was eelebrated for the peculiar fkdlity with which he decy- 
phered old MSS., and ancient inscriptions of every kind. Hs 
wrote an essay on the "Eugubian tables," ur plates of brass 
found near the Alps; but, unfortunately for posterity, his 
ungrateful contemporaneous generation undervalued the great 
talents of the famed Sir Guy. and his essij was never given to 
the public; indeed, it Is much to be feared that the neglect 
then met by the researches of this great man, has lost them to 
posterity for ever, as there is nothing now known of them — 
or, at least, very little. 
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ANIMAL HEAT. 

tWe extract the foUowing iVom ao admirtblt work Just 
poUiBhed in Dublin, entitled ** A System of Clinical Medicine," 
by Robert Jamea Graves, M.D., M.R.I. A. :] 

In discussing Leibeg's theory of animal heat, one 
ofhisreriewers has made the following condensed, 
bot accurate analysis of his views : — 

** When we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, we respire a 
greater amount of oxygen, which implies a more abundant 
supply of carbon in tiie food, and by taking this fbod we form 
the most eflScient protection against the oold. A starring man 
is soon firosen to death, and every one knows that the animals 
of prey of the Arctic regions arefar more Toradonsthan those 
of the Torrid xone. Oar clothing is merely an equivalent for 
food, and the more warsiUy we are clothed, the leas food we 
require. Were we to go destltate of (dothea, like certain 
iantge tribes, or if in hunting or fishing we were exposed to 
the same d^ree of cold as the Bamoyedea, we oonld with ease 
consume lOlbs of flesh, and perhaps a dozen tallow candles In 
Uie bargain, as warmly dad travellers have related with asto- 
nishment of those people. Then could be taken the same 
quantity of brandy or blubber of fish without bad effects, and 
learn to appreciate the delicacy of train dL We thus perceive 
sn explanation of the ^>parently anomalous habits of different 
nations. Tha maccar<»i of the Italian and the train oil of the 
Oreenlander and the Russian, are not adventitious freaks 
of taste, bat necessary articles fitted to administer comfort in 
the ***"**t^ in which they have been bom ; the colder the 
region, the more combustible must the food be.*' 

I cannot gaess (observes Dr. Graves) how every 
body comes to know all this ; for my own part, I think 
it may be maintained that a royal ti^er or Cape 
hyena requires, in proportion to its sise, quite as 
abondant rations as any of the Artie oarnivora ; and 
as to the vultures of Hmdostan and Persia, where on 
earth, in air, or in water, can be found such glut- 
tons? Neither do I think that any one (not to say 
everybody) would be prudent in counting on the 
abstmence of a shark, even within the tropics I 
Although retigious ordinances prevent the Hindoos 
from eating beef, yet both they and the Arabs occa- 
sionally devour mutton in astonishing quantities. 
Those who ride over the Pampus in South America, 
at ibe rate of 100 miles a day, exposed to a burning 
son, subast entirely on boilea beef and water, without 
a particte of vegetable food of any kind, and yet they 
attain to an extraordinary condition and a^MibiUty 
of enduring violent and long-continued exertion. 
Ldbeg's theory must be very ductile, if it can explain 
how it happens that an exclusively animal diet agrees 
with man quite as well at the EqUMfcjts within the 
Arctic circle. It is, I must confess; j^hite new to me, 
that our clothing is merely an equivalent for food, 
and the more warmly we are clothed the less food 
we require. Take the well-dad «nd wartnly-dothed 
country squire, and compare the quantity of fof^ he 
devours with that which is consumed by his ragged 
labourers, and it may be asserted that the balance will 
be as much in favour of the squire's food as of his 
raiment. The voradous Samoyedes referred to, 
however barbarous in their manners, are an extraor- 
dinarily warm-clothed race, and the semi-putrid fat 
and blubber of whales agrees with the Laplanders as 
well in the heat of the summer as in winter. In the 
Artie and cold regions of the earth, man is driven by 
necessity to subsist on animal food which is supplied 
to him by tiie unfroxen depths of the ocean, for in those 
inhospitable regfions vegetable life is almost a 
stranger, and therefore it is that the Laplander, the 
Greenlander, and the Samoyede subsist almost 
exdusively on animal food. In the expeditions of 
Franklin, Parry, and Ross, our countrymen braved 
all tbo rigours of an Arctic winter on the same food 
which they were in the habit of consuming in milder 
climates ; and if it be true, an stated in the above 
passage, that in the animal body the food is tho fuel, 



and by a proper supply of food we obtain the oxygen 
p^ven out by its combustion in winter — if this be true. 
It is strange that there is no record of its being found 
necessary to eive our siulors more food durine the 
extreme cold than at other periods. Facts are ^olly 
inconsistent with many of Leibeg's allegations. AU 
hunting tribes of mankind, vmether in northern, 
temperate, or tropical regions, chiefly subsist on 
animal food. This is true of the North and South 
American Indians, and it is true of the Hottentots ; 
and indeed our travellers relate prodigies of gluttony 
enacted by the latter, for when after a long rast they 
suddenly obtain abundance of game, they will sit up 
the who«e night occupied in cookiiu| and devouring 
steak after steak, unaccompanied oy a morsel of 
vegetable food ; and at such times so indefatigable are 
they in the business of eating, that the party wMch 
over night had tightened their famine eirdles to the last 
hole, have enormously dbtended abdomens in the 
following morning ; this too, in the heat of Africa, 
where certainly no additional fuel was reqnired for 
supporting the animal temperature. If Ldbe^stiieory 
be correct, that animal food is peculiarly adapted to 
cold climates, how comes it that the most voradous 
carnivorous animals abound in the hottest regions of 
the earth ? The Bengal tiffer, and the African Hon, 
the boa-constrictor of South America, toeether with 
the alligators and crocodiles of the Nile, uie Ganges, 
and Oronooko, all subsist solely upon animal food : 
and on the other hand, among the whale tribe it is 
observable that they abound in every variety of 
oceanic temperature where the appropriate animal 
food occurs, and the same observation applies to 
fishes in general. Take the antelope and ike gazdle 
of Africa, which would shiver from cold during the 
warmth of an English summer, and compare them 
with the reindeer, that bears with impunity, and 
that for months together, a temperature far 
below zero, and how can we explain the difier^ice by 
Leibeg's theory, for they both subsist on vegetable 
food ? Facts such as these are not merely irreoon- 
cilable with, but destructive of that theory. 



The Otstbb — Deprived, as the oyster is, (and 
other bivalve moUusks are also,) of the power of 
pursuing or seizing its prey — ^imprisoned as it were 
in its own sheUs-lincapable of making any active 
bodily efforts, the question naturally suggests itsdf— 
*' How does the oyster live ?" The mouth of 
the oyster is placed between the two innermost 
leaves of the branchise, and it is to these organs 
that it owes its reception of food. Now, on examin- 
ing the branchisB with a powerful microscope, it is 
found, 'that every filament of their fringe is covered 
with countiess minute vibratory dlia, or threadlets, in 
constant action incessantiy vibratinfi^, and so causing 
a Strang current m the water washmg their surface, 
and which is directed straightway to the mouth, 
carrying with it animalcules and different nutritious 
particles. The lips appear to be endowed with some 
singular power of discrimination, as they close against 
pernidous or unfit materials, receiving such only as 
are suitable for food. So energetic is the movement 
of the dlia over the surface of the branchi®, that, it 
is said, if a portion of one of these branchisB be cut off, 
it will continue to work itself along on the water by 
thdr rapid movements, till their vital energy 
departs. The oyster has no locomotive powers ; it 
remains cemented to the rock, or to its fellows form- 
insr the bed, by a calcareous exudation on the outer 
surface of its shell ; there it ever continues fixed and 
immovable, (as far as it«elf is concerned in locomo- 
tion,) and grows and ivcs the allotted term of 
existence. 
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STRAY SCRAPS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 

HARRY D . 

" One fatal remembrance — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our jojs and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can brinir, 
For which Joj bath no balm, and affliction oo stinR." 

MOOBB. 

The 28th of Doceraber, 1814, was ushered in with 
as cloudless a sky as ever graced the heavens — oh I 
how veil I rememher it 1 — it has been engraved upon 
my memory by circumstanoos not easily to be for- 
gotten. Before the strongly fortified walls of the 
American city of New Orleans, was the British 
army, under Major-General Sir E. Pakcnhara, pre- 
paring to storm that great city. The noise of hostile 
preparations had now died away ; leave had been 
given the weary soldiers to rest for a few short hours 
before the work of the day commenced. All was 
silent ; not a breath of air stirred the trees of the 
mighty forest, which lay to the right of our army, or 
ruffled the placid bosom of the broad Mississipi, as it 
rolled forward to the sea in majestic stillness ; not a 
sound cUsturbed the sleeping soldier's rest, save the 
monotonous tramp of the sentinels, as they paced to 
andfro with untiring Hteps. It was not yet day. Before 
our lineii could be distingutfhed the dark outlines of 
the lofty ramparts we intended scaling. Its natural 
fortifications rendered New Orleans well fitted to 
resist the bravest warriors that ever stormed a town. 
On the right it was guarded by the wide Mississipi, 
and its left was flanked by an impenetrable wood and 
pathless morasses^ Besides those natural d'^fences, 
the American general had tak^i every precaution 
that so great danger from the enemy inspired, or his 
own consummate prudence suggested. 

I had but just waked from a refreshing slumber as 
the dawn appeared. Never in the days of my youth, 
when surrounded by every luxury, and stretched upon 
a bed.o}^ down, had sweeter repose visited me than 
on that^ght, as I lay upon the cold, damp ground. 
Before tne dangers of the day should commence — from 
which Heaven only knew whether I should escape — 
I ro«d from my lowly couch, to meditate on my long- 
lost home — on the friends of my youth — ^the compa- 
nio ns of my boyhood — whom I had lost now, perhaps, 
for ever, through my youthful folly 1 I had not pro- 
ceeded far upon my lonely walk, before I arrived at 
^^ur farthest outpost. The sentinel was stationed at 
j/ the side of the wood which flanked our right. I 
approached him unperceived : low muttered sentences 
displayed the grief which was at work within, which 
made him forgetfiflf! of his duty as a sentinel. I had 
now approached so near, that had henot been wrapt in 
some intensely deep thought, he must have heard my 
footsteps There was not yet light enough to see 
his form distinctly. One arm rested, as it were, 
unconsciously on his musket ; the other, leant agaiiist 
a mighty oak under which he stood, supported his 
drooping head. Determined to awaken mm from 
9uch a lethargy, I was on the point of shaking him, 
when — **Oh I why am I here !" burst from his Tips in 
frightfully terrible accents. J started back. That 
voice I knew well ; it was too truly that of my friend, 
my unhappy friend, poor Harry D . 

"Harry I" I cried. He turned. " It is I, Harry, 
your old friend. Don't be so low-spirited. Cheer 
up, my lad." 

He silently took my hand within his : there was the 
dewy damp,* the chilly, marble feel of death in his 



touch — I shall no^, never forget it. I shuddered 
involuntarily, ajid pressed his in return. 

** You shudder," said he, " because my hand is cold ; 
but, oh I if vou knew the coldness of my heart within— 
if you could feel the cold damp which oppresses my 
spirit, you might then indeea shudder. And, yet, 
twice last night I saw her — through yon vista she 
looked, and seemed — " 

** Whom did you see ?" cried I, fric^htenod at his 
manner, and justly alarmed at his words. 

** Ellen 1 my Ellen I" he replied, and laughed wildly. 
This morning — but hold — there she is i^ain ! — ^look, 
'neath yon lofty beech —see, she beckons me 1 Yes, 
oh I yes, soon I shall be with you 1 See, she departs, 
still beckoning I" 

" Harry," said I, interrupting him—** Harry, you 
are unwell ; let me call the surgeon ;" and I motioned 
to go. 

"Stop! — if you love me, stop!" be cried; ** I 
shall soon, very soon be with her — in Heaven we shall 
meet, if Heaven can receive a murderer ! I see you 
start," he continued, ** and wish to speak ; but don't, 
don't interrupt me — this day is my last. Let ns now 
sit upon this fallen oak, and I will tell you my short, 
but tragic story, which you so often, in vain, wished 
me to relate." 

" Not now — not now," said I ; ** any time else — 
to«night — to-morrow. " 

** To-night ! — to-morrow 1" he repeat^ with strong 
emotion. ** To-night I BhoXl be weltering in my 
blood ! — ^to-morrow I shall be festering in my shroud ! 
Before to-morrow I shall be with Ellen I Speak not/* 
he continued, as I still remained obstinate, and tried 
to interrupt him ; ** a few moments and I shall have 
done : — 

•* I was born in a smal} village in the south of 
Ireland. My father was a respectable landholder 

under Lord S . His lordship had an only son 

also. We were play-fellows, and apparently the most 
attached of friends. I was then in my nineteenth 
year ; he was a year older. He had joined his r^- 

ment about six months before Ellen G came to 

our village. She was handsome ; but speak to her, 
and you could not dwell upon externals a moment. 
I never loved till then. True, she was far older 
than I was, many, many years ; yet still I loved her. 
I could not tell why, or I was too pleased to consider 
about it. But I had ever been a wayward youth, 
and could not act like others. We had now scarce 
known each other more than a year, yet did we lore 
each other fervently ; and we had muttially arranged 
that our nuptials should immediately succeed my 
being called to the bar ; for I was intended for the 
law. But, alas ! my cup of joy in a momejit was 
overturned ! 

** My friend, I told you, had joined his regiment 
before Ellen's arrival in our village. Soon after our 
faith being plighted, he returned on a visit to his 
father's castle. He saw Ellen. How easy to guess 
the consequence ! Yet might one see at a gflance 
that she was formed for nouji^ht else but innocent love. 
How one could look upon her, and entertain criminal 
intents, I was ever at a loss to conceive. Daily and 
hourly I received false intimations from my pretended 
friend. But why do I dwell upon it ? lie worked 
upon me to such a degree, that one evening I retired 
to the wood, which surrounded my father's mansion, 
to free myself at the same time f^om suspicions and 
life ; for, even though faithless to me. I loved too well 
to injure her. I was on the point of presenting the 
f^tal weapon to my head, when a shriek — another and 
another, aroused me. I rushed forward. There 
was my pretended friend, and another, hurrying my 
beloved one away ! I knew not what I was about— 
I discharged the pistol— the cowards ran. Bota 
moment elapsed, and I was kneeling by the ibrm of 
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my E])en-.Merci<uI Powers ! I bad mordered her ! 
Uer aabom tresses buiig loos^y down ; she seemed a 
iWtant of the skies, eager to revisit her native man- 
rioDS ; below her snowy neck was a small red wound, 
from which the gushtog blood stained her skin. 
' Harry 1' she at length said — * God b'ess you ! — 
Better die even by your hands, than endure the com- 
pany of such villains a moment. — Farewell !' she said 
with difficulty. The crimson blood, which had ceased 
a moment, now gushed forth. She kissed my hand, 
and I knelt by— a lifeless corpse I But how can I 
describef my feelings ? I felt * Cain * written in 
words orfire within my brain. I rushed from her 
body — bu ried to Dublin — enlisted — and the next day 
had embarked, never more to behold my native lani 
Yon know how miserable I have been since that time. 
But hark ! the trumpet sounds — I am myself now 
again! One request, and I have done: — Search for 
my body — 'tis all I a«k you — refuse me not — and bury 

beneath this oak!" 

1 silently acquiesced, for we were now summoned 
to fall in. Our columns advanced steadily ; our 
heavy artillery opened on the city at the distance of 
half a mile, and we were proceeding under its protuo- 
tion, when an order came for our regiment to advance 
and take a fort situated on the left of the river. We 
did so, under a heavy fire from the enemy, and 
accomplished our object at the expense of half our 
number ; but we were again driven from it. Again 
we rallied; but all in vain: the choicest riflemen 
stationed there by the American general took down 
each braTest roan that approached. Our officers 
bad been almost all shot. Some few again leaped 

upon the ramparts — among them was Harry D ; 

he had fought by me the whole day, and was foremost 
in every danger. "We were now rapidly retreating 
in good order. I saw hiifl advance, and seise the 
topmost battlement with his little hand. The very 
enemy' seemed to be astonished at their boldness ; 
for Aeir murderous rifles wore silent ; but it was 
only for a moment — a roUey, and every man fell from 
the wall! 

Night soon separated the combatants. A few of 
my companions accompanied me to search for the 
body of our frigid. W e found it pierced by a hundred 
balls. We laid him at dead* of night in the place 
where he pointed out to me that morning. Peace to 
his man es I — a kinder friend I shall never have. 
Would that in life I could have soothed his griefs, as 
in death 1 smoothed down his grassy couch ! I shall 
never, never forget poor Harry D— :. and his unfor- 
tunate love I M. D. 

Death This is gloomy and revolting, if we look 

only at its externals. Who, that has soon a lifeless 
corpse, has been able to remain unmoved, by the 
affecting contrast to its former self, which it exhi- 
bited ? The closed and sunken eye, which erewhile 
beamed with intelligence, or sparkled with delight ; 
the motionless lips, which gave utterance to senti- 
ments of wisdom and of piety, or, perhaps, of reckless 
foUv and unblushing falsehood; the heart, which beat 
with feeling, and the head whioh meditated, planned, 
and formed conclusions — what are they now ? A heap 
of lifeless clay ; a mass of corruption ; food for the 
worms ! But, when we look deeper, and regard 
death with the eye of reason and religion, it assumes 
A very different aspect. The body is byt the house 
of the soul. The feeble tenement has fallen into 
decay, and its living inmates have removed. It is but 
the covering in which the chrysalis was confined ; the 
time of its change has arrived, and it has burst its 
shell to expatiate in a new life ; or rather it is the 
instrtmient with which an intelligent being performed 
its work ; the task is finished ; the instrument is worn 
out and cast away ; the artificer has gone to other 
labours. 



ELIZA'S (HIAVE. 

Her tender youth was lonely 

Within her own dear home. 
One heart was hers, one only. 

With him she lov'd to roam. 
But far from her they bore him. 

By whose side her steps had stray 'd. 
When evening's lijrht fell o'er them, 

Beneath the yew-tree shade. 
The parting word when spoken. 

Was shrined in mera'ry's cell, 
And her heart was idmost broken 

As she breathed a last farewell. 
And still in mind she kept him. 

And thought of him aloue ; 
In secret oft she wept him. 

Her sorrow was unknown. 
But ah ! she quickly faded, 

A flower in its bloom, 
And soon her brow was shaded. 

She sunk into the tomb. 
And now she's calmly sleeping 

Within her dreamless bed. 
And love his vigils keeping. 

Sits beside her head. 



Antiquarians — Those who attach great impor- 
tance to the date of things, are taken up with trifling 
circumstances, and overlook matters of real impor- 
tance connected even with the thing they admire. 
They pride themselves on possesshig a rare piece of 
antiquity, or in outstripping others in adopting the 
newest inventions; but are strangers to the solid 
satisfaction which belongs to the possession of what is 
tmlv valuable and the adoption of something really 
useful. The idolaters either of antiquity or novelty 
continually expose themselves to petty vexations. 
One possesses some trifle of which he boasts as being 
the most antique in existence and altogther unique : 
another values himself on an article of dress or fiir- 
niture because it is the very first of the kind — nobody 
else has one like it ; but the former finds out that one 
antiauarian has a gem exactly like his own, and 
another has one some years older ; the latter finds 
himself outstripped in the chase of fashion by some one 
perhaps whom ne considers his inferior, and immedi- 
ately the things in question have lost all their value. 
What wise man would place any portion of his happi- 
ness on such trifles? The slave of antiquity bars Uie 
door against improvement. The hunter after novelty 
opens It to ruin. He who spends all his attention 
and energies on securing and admiring what he has, 
is not likely to gain more or better. He who devotes 
himself to grasping after something that he does not 
possess, is very likely to lose what he has. 

Cashmere Shawls The poshiD-i-shahal, other- 
wise poshmina, (poshm signifies the wool of any 
animaJ,) or shawl-wool, is found upon the goats that 
are pastured upon the elevated regions of Ladak and 
Chani^lhnng. It is undoubtedly a provision of nature 
against the effect of the intense cold to which they 
are exposed, and is found not only upon the common 
goat, but upon the yak, or Tibetian grunting ox, and 
the shepherd's dog, which is used in the same inhos- 
pitable regions. The poshm is a cotton-like down, 
which grows close to the skin, under the usual coat- 
ing of hair. Qoats producing this shawl woo] are 
conmaon in the countries west of the Caspian, and 
excellent shawls are made there also. 

Three Rukks. — Be a whole man to one thing at 
a time ; never lose an opportunity of doing anything 
which can bo done ; never entnjst to others what you 
ought to do yourself. — Lord Brougham, 
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TO • • • 

They'vo given the« to another one^ 
And all mj hopes of hlits are gone ; 
Henceforth, aa atrangera we ahall meet. 
Nor ever hold that couTerse aweet 

Whidi blnda young hearta together. 
They'Te given thee to another now, 
And never more at twilight honr 
Shall we *fore oupid's temple bow. 
If or feel hia loft bewitching power ; 

And yet I love thee now aa ever ! 



C. C. 



THE WEST. 



The west I the west! the beautiful west I 

I love it at eve when the sunbeams rest 

On the placid fsoe of the mountain blue, 

And tinge the clouds with a crimson hue. 

When the aephyr sighs through the leafy bower. 

And the buUerfly sleeps in the dewy flower ; 

When the cuckoo's note through the flowery dell 

Keeps time to the throstle's vesper swell \ 

Oh ! then— oh i then, how sweet to rove 

O'er verdant bank or leafy grove. 

When Mature wears her loveliest vest. 

And the sun reclines in the glorious west ! 

The west ! the west ! the beautiful west ! 

I love it at dawn, when the gorgeous east 

Emits tlie spark of the rooming pale. 

And the full moon dies o'er the western vale. 

How bold, how grand that mellow bloom 

Hangs o'er the earth like a silver plume. 

And dies away on the cheering sky, 

Blid the wild bird's matin melody. 

Oh 1 then, when health floats on the breese. 

How sweet to sail o'er glitUring seas. 

And watch the stm rise in the east, 

And the pale moon fade in the gentle west I 

The west ! the west ! my island west, 

The land of the lov'ellest and the best. 

Where the mild stream winds by the fragrant grove. 

As the ring-dove sings his tale of love ; 

Where the broad lake shines on the verdant vale, 

And thy fragrant air perfumes the gale ; 

And, oh ! where hearta dwell, pure and brave 

Aa e'er trod land or breasted wave. 

Away, away with India's bowers, 

8oft Araby's maids, or Persia'a flowers — 

Kot all the cfaarmsof the ibbled east 

Could win my love firom my island west ! 



Waterford, Jan. 16, 1843. 



T. W. C. 



Existence op Tbebs The occwrence of decay 

by a species of slow combustion of the wood of the 
trunk, seems to be the natural termination of the life 
of trees. As long however as the decay spares 
enough tissue to transmit the sap from the roots to 
the branches, so long will the tree live and form new 
wood ; and provid^ new wood is formed as fast as 
the old is destroyed, the tree is capable 6f existing to 
an almost indefinite period. This is not often the 
case ; but still there are some instances recorded of 
trees having existed for even thousands of years. 
The "great chesnut" at Tortsworth is mentioned, in 
writings still extant, in the year 1135, and many 
other trees, especially oaks and chesnuts mi^ht be 
mcntioiM^who^o great size at present must lead to 
the infbMce that they have existed for a period 
considerably above a thousand years. In all instances 
of trees of great age decay has gone on in the centre 
of the tree, leaving frequently very large cavities, 
which have been used for various purposes. Thus 
the interior of the great oak at Allouville in Nor- 
mandy has been converted into a place of worship. 
An oak at Kidlington has served as the village priaon. 
The great oak at Salcey is used as a cattle-fold ; 
others have served as tanks, tombs, prison8,dwelllng- 
houses, &c. 



GOLD MINES IN RUSSIA. 
Mr. Cottrell, in his ** Recollections of Siberia," 
gives the following account of gold noines discovered 
near the rivers Touba and K«i, in the government 
of Yenisseisk, and which now yield to a single indivi- 
dual above 100,000/. a year :_ 

** Before the year 1829 no gold was fbnnd in this 
part of Siberia, and, in fact, very little to the east of 
the Ural. In that year, a merchant at Tomsk, of the 
name of Popof, who was alreadv possessed of a very 
considerable fortune, heard accidentally that a deser- 
ter, oonceided in the woods, a hundred and fifty 
versts east of the town, had found gold in the sands. 
He was an old man, and had a daughter, through 
whose means Popof discovered the place where her 
father had being oigging, and immediately got a grant 
of the district. At first he was not very suocessfol, 
the produce being only about half a zolotnik, to a hmi- 
dred puds of sand washed. He then changed the 
theatre of his speculations, and removed his establish- 
ment to the northward, sixteen hundred versts north 
of Tobolsk, and north-west of Beresof. Here he 
found gold, but not in ereat quantities ; and as the 
soil there is constantly frozen, the expense was very 
great ; and all the necessarios of life extremely dear, 
no houses, and few workmen to be obtained. After 
having spent in all sixty-three thousand rubles, he 
returned to his former field of operations, and at the 
time of his death, in 1832, had succeeded in amassin? 
four or five puds of gold annually. But before he did 
this, he had searched in three hundred different spots { 
in the neighbourhood of Tomsk. A short time p.e- 
vions to his death, he is said to have lent to Mr. 
Astoschef, of whom we have spoken, forty thousand 
roubles to begin his researches with. About the same 
period, came a rich merchant from Ekaterinburg, of 
the name of Riazanof, with a capital of two hundred 
thousand rubles to embark in tne same speculation, 
and spent the whole of it without finding any gold. 
At last he fell in with a rich vein near the small river 
Kundustnik, of which Mr. Astasdief gained intdli- 
g^ce, and made his application for the ground, so 
as to deprive the other of his lawful property, after 
so much time and money had been thrown away, 
before he was lucky enough to hit upon the treasure. 
A lawsuit on the subject was the consequence ; but 
Riazanof finding that his rival had too much protec- 
tion, and that he should probably lose his action, s iw 
there was nothmg for it out coming to a compromise 
with him. The kttle river near which they had oom- 
menced operations, is about a hundred versts in 
length, and they agreed to divide it. The specula- 
tion ttirned out well, the produce being a zolotnih to 
the hundred pud, or double what Popof had found. 
After this they formed a company, together with 
several of the first personage at Petersbure, as it 
said the management, of course being with the 
former, and the latter being what we call sleeping 
partners, except that their capital and influence if re- 

2uired, made them very desirable associate. The 
!mperor is reported to have heard of this confede- 
ration, and to have hinted to some of the parties that 
it was contrary to law for them to be concerned 
in such an enterprise, and in oonseouence, they 
sold their shares to Mr. Astaschef, who is now a 
nii//tbmitre." 



Wisdom — Wisdom doth balance in her scales 
those true and false pleasures which do equally inrite 
the senses ; and rejecting all such as have no solid 
value or lasting refreshment, doth select and take to 
her bosom those delights that, provine immortal, do 
seem to smell and taste of that paradise from which 
they spring. 
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CHANGES OF TIME. 

If the world from the beginning had been inhabited 
trhoHj by irrational creatures, it is not improbable 
that long before now all the nobler species would 
have become extinct, by the ascendency of the vege- 
taUe OTer the animal tribes. In the most fertile 
regions, trees, plants, grasses might hare multiplied 
so enormously, through the perpetual process of rot 
and regeneration, that the face of the soil would have 
been overrun with impenetrable woods or pestiferous 
jungle, in which there would hare been either no 
room for the large quadrupeds to range, or no air in 
which great or small birds or beasts, that require a 
pore atmosphere, could breathe anything but death. 
In the course of ages, then, vermin, reptiles, insects — 
all the nameless, numberless, loathsome, indescriba- 
ble things, half shapen, half alive, that breed in 
marshes, stagnant waters, and putrefying heaps — 
would have usurped the dominion of nature, and this 
earth would have been the nuisance of the universe. 
In that case, none but slightly superficial changes 
would have taken place in the aspect of our planet. 
Covered with forests or eternally sterile, the moun- 
tains would have stood unmoved, and the valleys 
juried beneath the waste of their own unprofitable 
productions, would never have risen above their ori- 
ginal abasement, except when the occasional ravages 
of earthquakes, the eruption of volcanoes, and the 
shock of undermining or overflowing floods, unseated 
rocks, prostrated hills, and elevated plains. A world 
so occupied would inevitably have gone to ruin, for 
the principle of self-destruction must have ultimately 
prevailed over the principle of self-renovation, by 
which the health, the beauty, and the glory of this 
abode of intellectual beings are maintained, through 
all the vicissitudes of mere material elements and 
substances. 

All the good works of man have a levelling cha- 
racter. He ploughs the ground — ^where it was 
rough, he makes it even ; he erects a dwelling— but 
be digs deep for the foundation, and loads the adja- 
cent surface with the excavated rubbish, thereby 
filling up some little hollow, or raising some little 
flat But the very materials of his buildings, where 
palaces, temples, and cities are multiplied in well- 
peopled countries, are necessarily drawn from the 
soil itself; he, therefore, lays no more upon its sur- 
face than he takes out of its solid contents; and this, 
<m an average, brings all the component parts, thus 
inodified by art, to a middle point between the 
lughest and lowest scale which they previously occu- 
pied in nature. Wherever civilization appears, its 
progress is absolutely marked by its levelling effects. 
The principal occupation of man, with all his mil- 
fioDs of bands at work in society — the principal occu- 
pation of man, with the powers of an immortal, and 
capable of infinite progression — is to remove pieces 
of earth from one place to another, and to change 
their shapes ! Nor is there any degradation in this ; 
humble as such an employment may seem, it exercises 



not only all his manual but all his mental ability, so 
far as concerns his state of trial, of suffering, and of 
labour here — nay, so far as concerns his comfort, his 
ease, his enjoyment as an inhabitant of this world. 
Look round the globe, examine the relics of ancient 
magnificence, the monuments of ancient cities, and 
see whether, in every instance, the operations of man 
have not had the tendency, though that was not their 
direct object, to reduce the inequaliUes of the earth's 
surface, by gradually exalting the valleys and bring- 
ing low the mountains and hills. The very retro- 
gression of society from refinement to barbarism car- 
ries on the same work, by bringing down the glorious 
piles which taste and genius have reared, and filling 
up the spaces between with their wrecks. The ima- 
gination of youth, reading the History of Rome, is 
filled with the splendid visions of " the seven hills," 
on which sate the mistress of the world. Where are 
they now ? They have disappeared in the flood of 
ages that has swept over them ; nor were they less 
reduced by the labour of the old Romans, to embel- 
lish them with gorgeous architecture, than they have 
been overwhelmed beneath the ponderous ruins of the 
domes of Cssars. 

What is the result of all the improvements in agri- 
culture, in architecture, in surveying, in engineering, 
in all the practical arts that minister to the wants, 
the intercourse, the* convenience, and the luxury of 
mankind? — Levelling, levelling, levelling; it is all 
levelling. Quarries in the uplands are exhausted, 
to yield stone; and the clay-soils are converted 
into brick ; the boweU of the earth are ransacked to 
furnish fuel and metals, while all the misoellaneoas 
matter exhumated in the research is thrown badr 
intx> the mine or spread over the neighbouring 
grounds to regulate their asperities. Tracts of 
waste land are brought into cultivation ; the stony 
masses are then dislodged, removed to the barriers, 
and built up into walls, houses, and bams ; but the 
undulated surface of the whole has been brought to 
comparative smoothness. Roads are formed in every 
direction, and carriages run within a few miles of tho 
most sequestered hamlets in our country; road- 
making in itself is a system of levelling, and tens of 
thousands of miles, within the last ten years, have 
been pared down on the slopes and swelled in the 
hollows, making the crooked straight. Canals now 
traverse the kingdom like veins in the animal body. 

We might anticipate the time when man, in the 
career of universal civilization, sKall have reduced 
every square yard of the globe under his duatfuion ; 
when the Alps, and the Andes, and the Ifimalayaa 
mountains shall be all brought under tillage, and the 
original impression of nature shall be utterly worn 
away. The world will then be one garden, and if 
not a Paradise, will present to the eye and to the 
mind the most consummate state of sublunary things 
that can be expected before the general doom. Mean- 
while, if man increases in wisdom and virtue in the 
same proportion, the happy idea of a mUlenium will 
be actually realised ; but not only thousands of years, 
but thousands of ages, must elapse before that 



crowmng era. 
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AN EVENINGS ADVENTURE. 



On a cold evening in November, 1841, I left my 
house and hastened to that of affriend. The room 
which I entered upon my arrival was a small parlour. 
Around the cheerfiil fire, which burned briskly in the 
grate, sat four respectable young men, the eldest of 
whom did not exceed the age of twenty-three years ! 
Two of the more animated of the party endeavoured 
to discuss some topic of the day, but it was evident 
there was a restraint over the entire group. Amongst 
that small circle was a young man, more remarkable 
than the rest, who enjoyed not the conversation of 
the evening ; his age might be that of twenty-one ; 
he was tall, well built, and formed to endure much 
hardship ; his features were intelligent, if not hand- 
some ; the expression of his face was melancholy in 
the extreme : his thoughts seemed to be fu from the 
scene before him; his chin rested upon his broad 
palm — the arm of which was supported by his knee; 
and his gaze was that of vacancy, if such I may call 
it ; though in reality his eyes rested upon the tire 
before him. 

The subject in question having been brought to a 
conclusion, one of the party looked at his watch and 
siad — 

" It is now nine o'clock, and Wigmore has not yet 
returned." 

While he was speaking, a loud and hurried 
knocking at the door announced the arrival of some 
person of more than ordinary importance. Much 
anxiety was visible at this moment in every face, and 
an attentive observer might read in every eve that 
the coming of this person was fraught with much 
interest I The door having been opened, in rushed a 
handsome young man, exclaiming — 

** Nothing can be done to night ; I have been pur- 
sued for the last half hour, and it was with much 
difficulty that I escaped the hands of that cursed 
sherifP, who chased liie with the alacrity of the winds." 

•* What can this mean ?" passionately exclaimed a 
fashionably-dressed gentleman, as he arose from his 
chair. ** I am betrayed ! Must 1 attribute this con- 
duct to one of the present Company?" 

"Mr. Howard," replied one of the party, "this 
language must not be applied to any individual in this 
room : your secret has not been divulged by us I" 

" Information has been given to the magistrates," 
said Wigmore, " and you may expect the authorities 
in this direction presently." 

" This is unfortunate," replied the melancholy 
voung man ; " I expected that this matter would have 
been settled to-fiight in the field behind the old castle 
on the opposite side of the river, and it would be the 
quietest way decidedly. It may be long ere we have 
a nigh( like this again ; there's not a dark spot in 
the entire heavens. The pale moon and bright stars 
iu)0ve would be the only witnesses besides our own 
party. Could it not be effected two hours hence ? — 
Miy twelve o'clock." • 

. "Impossible! quite impossible!" exclaimed Wig- 
p^ore; "even now, perhaps, our manoeuvres are 
watted. I think the better wa}^ would be to forget 
•rer^thing for the present, and let the seconds 
arrange a time and place *^on to-morrow for your 
meeting." 

" Mr. Howar^** said the melancholy young man, 
"attach your pUSl^ of rcdidcuce to tliis card ot yours, 



that I may have an opportunity of sesding my eeeond 
to wait upon you in tne morning." 

" My residence is of no consequence, Mr. M'Gre- 
gor," replied Howard ; " I can be seen where I am 
at present at any time that you may desire." 

" That will not do ; I must know where you live," 
demanded M'Gregor. 

" *Tis quite immaterial, absolutely so," answered 
Howard. 

" Not at all, sir ; I insist upon knowing where yoa 
live," said M*Gregor. 

" This is useless information for you to require," 
replied Howard. " What has my residence to do 
with the matter between us ? I will meet you wheo 
and where you please." 

" Howard, you have long forfeited your claim to 
the name of gentleman," said M*Gfegor; "and I 
now cast the name of sooundrd in your teeth ftrom 
where I stand." 

" By ," cried Howard, in a ftiry, "either you 

or I must die to-night ; nor think to shake this reso- 
lution, for 'tis fixed, aye firmly fixed !" 

" Sir," replied M*Gregor, with sarcasm, ** I long 
for that moment with more ardour than you do, and 
may Go<^ forgive the man that falls ; for thouffh 
honour demands your life from my hands in this life, 
I would not that punishment should await you in 
the next." 

" 1 want not your pity," sneered Howard ; "keep 
it foryoursclf ; you have need of it." 

"Wretch, you have roused my passions," cried 
M*Gregor, raising his voice to its highest pitch ; " yoa 
deserve not to l>e pitied, for you pitied not the 
broken heart of her you robbed of virtue. Who was 
it that caused my sister's anguish ? — my sister's mad- 
ness ? — my sister's death ? It was you I — you, the 
pretended friend, who stands before me !" y 

The face of Howard became clouded during this, 
burst of passion, but he strove to hide the feeling 
which oppressed him, as he said quickly 

" No more allusions, sir." 

" No more allusions ! Who dares to wcvent 
them, or teach me how to speak?" said M'Gregor. 
" The villain who destroyed the peace of a h^vj 
family thought but little of the miseries which he 
entailed upon a kind and good mother, whose crushed 
spirit must soon follow that of her injured daughter." 

There was a pause. Howard felt the blow which 
was aimed, but nis demon rebuked him for his weak- 
ness, and he replied — 

" You are growing womanish ; let us totJie strife ; 
five minntes' walk will carry us across the narrow 
bridge ; the pistols will do the remidnder." 

One of the young men left the house about a quar- 
ter of an hour previous to this part of the conversa- 
tion, for the purpose of reconnoitering the locality of 
the place, and returned at this particular moment 
almost breathless, saying that he distinctly heard the 
tread of disciplined men coming round the hill, and 
suggested the propriety of putting out the lights, 
that all might appear quiet inside. 

This suggestion met with the approbation of the 
company, and the candles were accordingly extin- 
guished. A painful suspense of some minutes fol- 
lowed this precaution. The sound of footsteps soon 
became audible, and approached by decrees, until the 
armed party marched before the door of the dwelling ; 
but it was evident that the house was not suspected 
to hold the individuals that the police looked for, as 
they passed it quietly and crossed the wooden bridge 
before alluded to. 

For more than twenty minutes, not one of the small 
party ventured to advise anj thing; at length, Hoini' 
Wigmore vohmteerod to act the part of scoot, ana 
stole noiseloKSfily from the building. An hour of mise- 
rable aiiAielv succecucd hi^ dep%r^tQL|^i jljpt at the end 
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of lllBt thoe he returned, and informed them that the 
^oimd was clear. 

^ Are you confident that all is right ?" asked 
Uowar(^ . * 

" Perfectly so,** answered Wigmore ; "I have 
watched the manoeuvres of the police from the old 
oak on the other side of the bridge for the last fifty 
minutes, and I distinctly heard the sheriff sav to 
the officer on duty — * They must have changed theu* 
determination of fighting here to-night. We have 
been in the shade of these tall elms for the last hour, 
and no one advances. I think you bad better draw 
off Your men.* " 

The little party left the house -cautiously, and pur- 
sued their short journey. The night was a lovely 
one ; indeed, it seemed not a night tor an unhallowed 
purpose like the present. The vaulted heavens 
threw back the borrowed lustre of the smiling moon 
and stars. The atmosphere was beautifully clear 
and serene ; not a single blast of the rude winds 
offered to disturb the holy calm which reigned around ; 
everything in nature seemed hushed : even the little 
stream which flowed beneath the narrow bridge pur- 
sued its accustomed course more silently, and the 
frost which lay upon the ground rendered the smallest 
object visible in the distance. 

The party having reached the ground on the oppo- 
site side of the river, the seconds prepared to mea.sure 
]^>aees. M*Gregor and Howard were excellent duel- 
hsts, and both possessed the utmost sangfroid. 

** Wigmore, come close to me," said M*Gregor, 
addressing that person ; *' 1 wish to say something 
to you." 

"Speak it; does anything trouble you?** askeiJ 
Wigraore. 

** Yes, there is,** said M'Gregor i " a something 
fells me I will die to-night. If I should fall, take 
Margaret's picture from my neck ; you are her bro- 
ther, and the most proper person to return it to her. 
Tou cannot suspect my courage upon this occasion, 
bat I have a feeling about me to-night which I never 
before experienced." 

The ground having been measured, the combatants 
advanced to the fatal limits ! After the usual pre- 
liminaries had been gone through, the parties fired ; 
but apparently v ithout efi^ect. During the interval 
which elapsed before the second shots were exchanged, 
M'Gr^or was observed to look dreadfully agitated, 
and seemed to be suffering much agonv, as if from 
internal passions. Pistols were banded a second 
time ; they fired ; M*Gre^or shot his man through 
the head : be fell, and died on the spot without a 
groan. It was different in the case of Howard , his 
ball passed his antagonist harmlessly and sunk in the 
old oak next to the stream. 

The scene was a melancholy one. On the £r9en 
sward lay the body of the libertine, whose soul had 
already taken flight to stand for judgment in the pre- 
fenre of it« Creator. 

Richard M'Gregor gazed calmly upon the deceiver 
of his sister, but spoke not a word. It is terrible to 
hok upon the dead, but particularly in a case like this. 
He who possessed strength, vigour, and activity in 
the morning, was a disfigured corpse in the evening. 
A moo mfuT feeling occupied my romd at that moment, 
to be free of which I would have bartered the king- 
ioms of the universe had they been at my disposal. 

Wigmore took the hand of M'Gregor silently in 
as own, and taid — 

** Though 1 rejoice that you have escaped unhurt, 
'et I pity the unfortunate wretch whose untimely 
ieath has already placed him beyond our enmity. 
>h ! it is an awful thing for a man to b^sent into 
he f^r^sence of the Almighty with all his manifold 
, rimes '•oaped upon his sinful head !" 
Whilst **'igroore vvas yet speaking, M*Gregor tore 



open his vest and linen, and exposed, to the nnutter- 
aWe horror of those around him, his right side bleed- 
ing profusely. The first impulse of his friend was to 
convey him back to the house which thev had left, 
and procure the assistance of a surgeon ; but to this 
he smiled, and said — 

** It is useless, absolutely so. I feel that I have 
not long to live. Henry, take the miniature from my 
neck ; you perceive that it is already stained with my 
blood !" 

After speakmg these words, M*Gregor grew ex- 
ceedingly weak, and would have sunk on the ground 
but for the support which he received. His fine eyes, 
which were once so bright, became now quite dim and 
languid. A few minutes were allowed to elapse 
before Wigmore ventured to hope that somethmg 
might yet be done to restore him. 

M'Gregor rallied for a moment, and said — 

"Henry, you were my earliest and my dearest 
friend ; but I cannot live much longer to enjoy that 
friendship. This wound 1 received in the first ex- 
change of shots, but the remembrance of a 8ister*s 
wrongs gave me a giant strength to keep my ground." 

At this moment nis gaze rested upon the body of 
Howard, and his eyes once more shot forth their 
brightness ; but theirs was a fierceness which none 
can know but those who witness the exultation with 
which the aggrieved and dying combatant views the 
body of his fallen foe. 

**1 was wounded," he continued — "oh! how this 
cold metal torments me 1 — I was wounded unknown 
to you ; but 1 die — I die revenged. Poor Katharine 
could expect no more from me ; but my mother \ — 
my poor, poor mother — what shall become of her ? 
Henry, when I am gone, will you act as a son to her 
in my stead ? The old woman will not long trouble* 
you." 

" I will, Richard," said Henry, in a huskmess 
which betrayed the grief that oppressed him. 

" Enough I" replied McGregor quickly. " Do not 
interrupt me again until I have finished speaking. 
Lay me gently on the ground. Oh I the torture of 
this wound! There, that will do. Tell her— tell 
the old woman, not to mourn for my loss. Oh I it 
must be a melancholy feeling for ji parent to lose two 
children in one month — one short month. Think not 
that I re^^ret my dissolution, though I must confess 
that the idea of leaving my mother behind makes me 
sorrowful: but she will — she will soon follow me. 
Take care of her, Henry ; be kind t^ her ; act towards 
her as I — as I, her son, would ; don't neglect the 
poor, broken-hearted woman, Henry." 

" I will not neglect her," cried Wigmore, almost 
choked with emotion. 

" You must also promise me," said M'Gregor, his 
voice growing each moment more faint than the 
former — " you must promise roe that Margaret — that 
your sister Margaret shall often visit the old woman, 
for she will need much support in this triaj. Let her 
want for nothing — for nothing that comfort can bring, 
Henry ; speak atfectionately to the old mother that 
adored me ** 

" I promise everything,** cried Wigmore, no longer 
able to suppress the grief which he laboured under, 
and burst into a flood of tears ; " she shall live with 
me ; 1 will be a son t» her and Margaret a daughter ; 
we shall endeavour to replace the vacancy which you 
and Katharine have left. Oh! did I think that 
there was such anguish in store for this bleeding 
heart ?" 

" I have but one more request to ask,** said' *• 
M'Gregor; "you have another sister, a kind and 
intelligent young wo.nan, who is bledsod in the bosom 
of her husband and young family." 

" I have," said Wigmore ; "you mean Anne ?" 

" I do," replied M'Grci^or. " Anne^is^JH^other, 
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and must f«el the affection of a parent; her rigSti to 
the old woman would be most desirable ; fbr Anne 
oould soothe her affectiims with a oonsolation which 
is only peculiar to parents.*' 

*< She shall ! she must visit her/' cried Wigmore. 

** May God bless you for this comfort, Henry ; 
Tou have spoken well," said M'Gregor, in an almost 
inaudible tone; ''I can die easy now. May God 
have — have mercy on me." 

These were lus last words : he expired ! R. 



A FRAGMENT. 

The moon hat now risen o'er billet and vale. 

And ofien her charms to adorn the night ; 
In the lake's glassy bosom, onsmooth'd by a gale, 

Is reflected, nabroken and silv'ry, her light ; 
The tallpofdar trees that bound the wood's side, 

In giantlike forms cast their shadows along ; 
The brook's noby voice into marrours hath died, 

Ai if not to break on the nightingale's song. 

Let me meditate calmly on what I have seen 

In the few transient yean which havepass'd o'er my head ; 
Let reflection (not harshly) ask— What have I been 

Since His hand from nought into life hath me led ? 
* * « • • • 

There were many hours wasted on trifles as gay 
As the blossom which summer-air bears on its wing ; 

But pregnant with life, that haply one day 
May mellow the autumn, or gladden the spring; 

While my worthless life has been wasted in scenes 
Of sick dissipation, which poisons the food 

That, healthfol and joyous, should feed the mind's veins. 
And force deeda from its current from which torei^ good. 

But why, why despair ? Much yet may be earned 
By the wisdom, alas ! that how dearly I're bought. 

And in which I prire highly this truth that I've leam'd — 
That surely right action will follow ri^t thought. 

T. E. 



CuBious Pbopbrtees op Plants — Venns's fly- 
trap is furnished with an appendage from which the 



specific name of the plant is derived; and which is so 
highly irritable, that if it be touched with the point 
of any fine or sharp instrument, or by any insect 
alighting upon it, its two elliptical lobes, strongly 
toothed at the margin, immediately coUaose, as if 
eager to seize and detain the captive. The yellow 
balsam, or touch-me-not, has a similar irritability. 
It is manifest in a moment, if the tureid capsules be 
touched; for the valves contract with a force truly 
surprising, and project the seeds to considerable 
distance, while in the act of coiling up. Some of the 
K>ede8 of cranesbill are, also, equally remarkable. 
Each of the seeds is enclosed in a vessel furnished 
with an irritable appendage of tail which contracts 
into a spiral by dryness, and lengthens by moisture; 
when, tnerefore, the heat of the season has matured 
the seeds, these appendages contract, like a spring, 
detatching the ripened germs from the parent stem. 
On the banks of the Ganges another curious vegetable 
appears, which is calleSi the moving plant. All its 
leaves are in perpetual motion, up and down ; some- 
times equally, and sometimes by jerks, but without 
any unison fcietween each other. 

Affectation. — This is the greatest enemy to 
both doing well and good acceptance of what is done. 

He that never changed any of his opinions, never 
corrected any of his mistakes. 



DEATH OF RICHARD ROBINSON, BSa 
We announoe with regret the death of Richard RoWawo, 
Esq., of the Royal Fhceniz Iron Works, which eslaUiih. 
ment he conducted since the year 1806. The King's Bridge 
over the Ufiey, from the Military-road leading to the Puk, 
which he constructed, will be a lasting monument of the itjle 
in which he executed a public trust. The lamented gentle- 
man expired on tfie 17th January, at his residenoe in Pariu 
gi^e-street, Dublin, in the 76th year of his age, having sos* 
tained through life the highest character as a merdiant ami 
employer. 



An Old Coat — A new coat is like a trouble- 
some stranger that sticks to you most impertiiiently 
wherever yon go, embarrasses all your motions, and 
thoroughly confounds your self-possession. A man 
with a new coat on is not at home even in his own 
house ; abroad he is uneasy ; he can neither sit, stand, 
or go like a reasonable mortal. An old coat is like 
an old acquaintance. However stiff yon may have 
felt with either at first introduction, time makes you 
perfectly easy with both ; with both yon take equal 
liberties ; you treat neither with much, ceremony. 
An accidental breach with either is soon repairea. 
An old coat is favourable to retirement and study. 
When your coat is old, you feel no tendency to 
flaunting abroad or to dissipation. Tour old coat is 
a gentle moralist ; it recalls your mind from external 
pomps and vanities, and bids you look within. The 
mdifference with which you ^iter into all sorts of 
places and adventures when your coat is old, your 
gallant independence of the weather, yomr boundless 
scorn of coaches and umbrellas, the courage with 
which you brave every accid^it ixj flood and field, 
are all conspicuous advantages of an old coat. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** D. H." — ^The paper allikled to is among numeroos others 

awaiting insertion. We are very anziona to pLmae all our 

friends, if povible. 
** E. V. B.**-— The signature was set right We are gratified 

at having gained your i^provaL 
*' W." — Thanks for the extracts, and fbr the care yon bestowed 

on their arrangement They will prove very serviceable. 

We hope olhfl«^||Bd8 will follow yonr example, and in the 

course of thei#x3Bngs glean for ua matters instructive and 

entertaining. 

"B. H."— The "stray leaf" has come to hand. It la very 
lengthy — a fault of which we hare too much reason to com- 
plain. However, we will look it orer, and, if possible, 
endeavour to satisfy yon. We hope your next ftivour vill 
be on an Irish subject 

"(^ifO.'* — ^The poem is too long, which we regret* as it 
comes recommended by a valuable contributor. 

"W.T.S."— An index and title-page to Ist voL have been 
published, and ought to be had of our agents ; however, we 
will have one forwarded to you. 

" P. R " — ^You must seek other channels for your effiisions ; 
there are abundance of them. We have pointed out for 
ourselves, in the guidance of our Journal, an inc^ecsive 
course, which we are determined to pursue. Asperities 
shall not stain its pages. We are now the only cheap peri* 
bdical existing in Ireland, and the extensive aoppmt wo 
enjoy is on assurance that the plan we have adopted, and 
shall rigidly adhere to, is generally approved of. 

•• C. L." and " T. E." inadmissible. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON A PROCB88 TBAT HAS BEEN TERMED 

"THERMOGRAPHY." 
To the laboars of M. Moser, of Konigsberg, we 
stand deeply indebted for having introduced to the 
attention of the scientific world, a discoyery that 
appears not less interesting in point of novelty, from 
the amount of important results that hare been 
already obtained, than from the advantages that are 
expected to be derived from its application in copy- 
ing from original drawings, engravings, &o. From 
the result of M Moser's experimental researches, he 
has been induced to set forward the following theo- 
retic views, regarding some of the changes accom- 
panying these truly astonishing phenomena: — 

That *' when two bodies are sufficiently near, they 
impress thdr image upon each other." 

'* AU bodies radiate light even in complete darlc- 



" This Ugfat does not appear to be allied to phos- 
phoi'esoence, for there is no difference perceived, 
whether the bodies have been long in the dark, or 
whether they have been first exposed to day light or 
even direct solar light." 

'* Two bodies impress their images on each other, 
even in complete darkness." 

'* However, for the image to be appreciable, it is 
necessary, because of the <Kvergence of the rays, 
that the distance of the bodies should not be very 
considerable." 

•* To render the image visible, the vapour of water, 
mercury, or iodine may be used." 

*' There exists latent fight, as well as latent heat." 

Although to M. Moser is due the merit of having 
brought this subject before our notice, as a matter of 
much interest, and further experimental inquiry, yet 
the rapid conclusions that he has arrived at regarding 
the influence of light in producing th^se phenomena, 
have been fully proved to be formed under erroneous 
ideas, which have been subverted by the talented 
Secretary of the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, by a 
series of well conducted experiments, that satisfac- 
torily prove those extraordinary changes to be more 
the special results of thermic influence, varying 
In proportion to the conducting powers of the diffe- 
rent materials used in ^|^ process, than to the 
assumed agency of latent g^t. 

No doubt he has been ^uced to adopt this doc- 



trine from the dose similarity existing between the 
effbcts observed on the Daguerreotype plates under 
the influence of light, and the effects produced 
between bodies under the absence of the same agent, 
and to consider them as being the work of the same 
eleqient. From this circumstance he has been led to 
promulgate views, not only calculated at once to 
subvert the generally accepted theories of light, as 
regarded by philosophers, but also the commonly 
received opinions of mankind. 

As the thermographic process is merely at present 
in a progressive state, not having arrived at a 
suflicient degree of perfection necessary to render its 
application useful, it is not my purpose to enter 
foirther into the subject regarding theoretic discus- 
sion, but will proceed at once to detail the results of 
some experiments that I have lately made, as they 
probably may appeu: more interesting to some of our 
readers : 

Exp. 1. — Having placed a sovereign, 'a shilling, 
and a farthing on the surface of a highly polished 
plate of copper, it was held over the flame of a 
spirit lamp, until such time as it became sensibly 
warm; on removing the coins, and allowing the 
copper plate to become quite cold, no impression 
could be perceived on its surfSsce; but on subjecting 
it to the vapour of mercury for a few seconds, very 
different impressions of their discs and deciphering 
became evident, but differing in point of intensity, 
in virtue of the relative conducting powers of the 
metals used — ^the gold being first in order, the 
silver next, and copper the least distinct of any. 

Exp. 2. — The gold and silver coins being ar- 
ranged as in the previous experiment, heat was 
applied tor some minutes, until the metal became too 
hot to be safely handled ; the coins being thrown off, 
a confused impression of the contents of their discs 
was produced, but deeply marked, bearing a consi- 
derable degree of friction, before th^y became 
entirely defaced. 

Exp. 8 A coin chain seal being similarly circum- 
stanced, a very gentle heat was applied for a few 
seconds; when cold, it was submitted first to the 
vapour of mercury, and secondly to the vi^ur of 
iodine, when a well defined image of its inscription 
became evident. 

The most satisfactory experiment that I have yet 
tried. Is the following : — 

An amalgam is to be formed on the surface of a 
highly polished plat. «fgi,~P^;<Jb^I^'''''°« 
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OTerHasolotionof idti^eofmercnry.MidaUowing | perature of two bodiei, the one aotiTe and tlie 
it to remain on as short time as possible, by washing | other passive, It snffident to produce these diangc*. 

The subject, at present, is one of much experi- 
mental research ; and there can be no donbt, from the 
satisfactory results that have been already obtained. 



it with distilled water, (or the purpose of remoTing 
any free acid, or adherent nitrate of copper, that 



may have been formed during the operation ; when 
quite dry, alittle pure mercury is to be applied, by 
means of a piece of chamois leather, and well worked 
over the entire surface, until it assumes a perfect 
mirror. The mercurial coating must be thinly and 
evenly disposed on its surface, as I have found on 
this circumstance a good^deal of the distinctness and 
intensity of the impression depends. 

The sheet to be copied, beuig evenly placed on the 
plate thus prepared, is to be covered over with a 
sheet of soft paper, and submitted to a slight degree 
of pressure, in a perfectly dark situation, for three or 
four hours, (although I have found a much shofter 
time sufficient ;) after this period the engraving must 
be carefully removed, and the plate exposed to the 
action of the vapours of mercury and iodine ; when 
an accurate delineation of the original will become 
visible. 

Exp. 4. — Placing an engraved seal on the mercu* 
lialised (date of copper, it was set aside in a dark 
situation for some hours ; after which, the seal being 
removed, the plate was examined, when no impres- 
sion could be observed; but, on genUy exhaling the 
breath over it, a spectral i^>pearance of its outline 
and inserlption became devebped. TV hen treated by 
the v^>our of mercury and iodine, it became exceed- 
ingly distinot and well marked. 

The mercurial vi^ur, in these cases, (as might be 
expected,) disposes itself on the parts of the plate 
corresponding to the white parts of the engraving : 
whilst the iodine attacks the more unprotected parts, 
and forms a more striking contrast with the grey 
ground or mercurial lnorustation,by blackening them. 

The impressions thus formed, being precisely in the 
same eondltion as a Daguerreotype picture, are easily 
effaced ; but it is anticipated, that, after a short time, 
sufficient improvement will ensue in this respect, so 
^'•as to render the discovery really useful in its appli- 
cation. I have found that, after the thermographic 
drawing has been allowed to remain for any length 
of time In a dark situation, the impression becomes 
more permanentiy fixed on the surface of the plate, 
r^isting a certain d^ree of fHction before it 
becomes entirely effaced ; and indeed in a few 
instances I have obtained impressions sufficiently 
permanent, in my opinion, to bear tracing. 

M. Moser, in the course of his Investigations, has 
recently obtained ff, visible transfer of an engraving, 
after a drawing by Raphael, by exposing it to a 
polished plate of copper for a period of nine days, 
bmng suspended during that period at a distance the 
twentieth of an inch from its influence, and com- 
pletely secluded from the action of light. Thus 
proving that light has no influence in producing these 
phenomena ; but that a slight difference in the tern- 



after a short period the process will arrive at sudi a 
beautiful degree of perfection, as to enable engraven, 
and others connected with that art, to copy from 
original and other pieces, with a degree of accuracy 
and despatdli, that beforehand never could have 
been thought of. It cannot fail to strike those, 
acquainted with the Daguerreotype process, thst, 
with the same materials, nearly a similar result may 
be obtained by so dissimilar an arrangem«[it of them, 
and by so entire an apparent absence of light, upon 
the intensity and influence of which agent it has, 
until recently, been considered the formation of 
photographic Images of objects entirely depended. 

W. T. 



THE AQEB OF LOVE;. 



-* Thus tis ercr. 



In Childhood, Youth, in Manhood, and in Age." 

1 Iov« thee not now aa I once uaed to lore. 

When in childhood together we plaj'd ; 
In the lawn, in the garden, or down in the grore. 

Where we walk'd hand in hand 'neath its shade : 
Then I Imew thou wert good, and I knew tboa werl ftir. 

And I loT'd thee, and thou lovedst me; 
Like children, we dreamt not of change or of care, 

And I thought I should always love thee. 

We parted-— and years had passed swiftly away : 

We again m^— but not as of old : 
I thought thou wouldst joy to hare seen me that day. 

But thy greeting was formal and cold. 
We parted again — and my heart waa aoro pain*d 

At a slight which I deem'd undeserv'd; 
Yet still an affection I flrmly retain'd, 

And a hope, though a ikint on^ preeerr'd. 

I loT'd thee, when proudly I knelt by thy aido— 

We were join'd until destti should us part ; 
At length I was happy and blest hi my bride, 

And mine was a light, cheerftil heart ; 
The wealth of the Indies I'd Talue it not. 

Nor the treasures beneath the dark sea. 
Since an angel like thee was to share in my Ipt— 

Thou wert all in the world to me ! 

Now I love thee--«lbcit thy locks are grown grey. 

And thy firame is decrepld and old ; 
Thy affection for me has ne'er known a decay, 

And thy love will not— cannot grow cold ; 
Our hearts hi affection so fondly werejofai'd, 

(Thou ever wert true as the tun I) 
Like the ivy and oak, they've together entwki'd, 

•Till at length they have grown into one ! 

J. D. W. 



Rice Cement. — This is prepared by intimately 
mixing rice flour with cold water, and gently simmer- 
ing it over a mild fire. It thus forms a vonr durable 
and delicate cement — answering when made thin all 
the purposes of paste in a higher degree for paper 
and the like; and when made of the consistence of 
plastic clay, it may be cast in moulds, and the arti- 
cles, when dry, have much the appearance of white 
marble, and will take a high polish. The domestic 
idols of the Chinese are mosUy cast of this material 
Any colouring matter may be added at pleasure. 
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THE STILL HUNTER. 



-** Hftth not a Jew, ejes ? 



Rath not a Jew, hands ?— organs, dimensions, 
Senses, affections, passions ?— Fed 
With the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
Asa Christian is ?** Mi rchani ctf Fenic^, 

(COVCtUDED PKOM HO. 13, PAOB 198.) 

Starting nimbly to his feet when the narrative 
was concluded) " Twig'em '* stept quickly to Red- 
mond's side, and shaking him energetically by the 
hand, exclaimed — "Dash my wig! if I aint going 
too. Master 'Ackett !" and then, turning towards 
me, nodded in a very decided manner, and sat 
down. Resuming his pipe, after a few minutes* 
paase, during which he appeared to be running up 
in his mind the tot of his ideas, he delivered their 
sum total in a '< That's all aA)out it, lads ! " and 
then crossing his legs, commenced smoking as 
composedly as if he never had g^ven way to this 
explosion of sympathy, but had, in fact, all his life 
been designing to cross the atlantic, and, by 
singular good luck, had prevailed on us that 
evening to join him in the trip. 

It is unnecessary to say how cordially we res- 
ponded to this ebullition of feeling on the part of 
honest Isaac ; and though a shade of sadness 
rested on Hackett's spirits, and I was silent and 
thot^htful, still in the gilded and gorgeous cham- 
bers of the great it would have been difficult to 
find three happier hearts than those which at that 
moment were g^hered around my humble fire* 
side. Oft^n and often since, has the recollection 
of that hour arisen in my mind, and fancy has 
depicted the old-fashionea room, lit up by the 
blazing faggots, the quaint table, and the half, 
revealed forms and faces of those that sat by it — 
until, as she has held up the picture for friendship 
to gaze on^ it has been even as a spell to summon 
from the depths of my heart, like a spirit from its 
resting-place, the memory of the pure and happy 
feeling that bound our souls together that night. 

From a reverie into which we all had insensibly 
fallen, we were disturbed by a sound at the further 
end of the room, as if a handfuU of gravel or sand 
had been flung against the window which over- 
looked the Shannon. On its being repeated, afker 
a lapse of a few minutes, Hackett and 1 proceeded 
to the spot, and, on looking out, to our astonish, 
nient saw a light boat, or curragh, floating imme- 
diately under the casement, and in it a female 
figurey wrapped in a large cloak, with its hood 
drawo closely over her head. On seeing us, she 
beckoned with a quick and impatient gesture. 
Scarcely had we recovered from this surprise, 
when the door of the house that led to the water 
was opened, and my landlady appeared on its steps, 
and after conversing a few moments with the 
HTsuiger, retired, shutting the door sharply after 
her. We soon heard a footstep on the stairs, 
and scarcely had Twig'em lit the candles, when a 
coagh and a preliminary knock announced " mine 
ho6te«s. " On entering that venerable lady informed 
us that " a young woman below wanted to speak 
with Mr. Jones," (my unworthy self;) and there- 
upon, after laying a marked emphasis on the adjec- 
tive ** young," Mrs. Casey regarded the aforesaid 
Mr. Jones with an exceedingly silver-steel razor 
eTpre«sion of countenance, and '' paused for a 
reply." 



I much fear that 'the Scipio Africanus-like air 
and perfect propriety of manner with which I 
directed ** the person " to be shewn up, had not 
its due weight with my respected landlady ; for 
on her retiring on her mission, while descending 
the stairs, she gave vent to sundry exclamations 
of a character anything but laudatory of my moral 
propensities ; among which the sentence " Musha, 
God help mp, but he's at the ould tricks again 1" 
alone reached my ears. 

In a few minutes she returned, and ushered in 
the stranger, muffled in her cloak, with her face 
still concealed by the hood. After making one 
step into the room, the incognita dropped a rapid 
succession of curtsies, or rather dips, and then stood 
gazing on us in silence and apparently much 
agitated. 

For some minutes a deep silence was observed 
by elich member of the party. At last, instigated 
by a look from Hackett, and a dry cough from 
Twig'em, I advanced towards the muffled stranger, 
and inquired her business. A low, stifled voic^ 
replied ** She wished to speak with my honour 
alone ;" and a slight inclination of the head indi- 
cated that my landlady was de trop in the matter — 
or, in other words, added a unit more to our 
number than was either necessary or agreeable. 
Although rather, as a sailor would say, taken 
aback by this information, I proceeded in the 
politest manner possible to acqudnt Mrs. Casey 
that her presence could be dispensed with. To 
my extreme horror my respected hostess declined 
the hint, and " drawing herself up for argument," 
declared in verv emphatic language, " The devil 
a toe she'd stir !" and, furthermore, insisted " that 
this was no hour for any person to call at a gentle- 
man's lodgings," and that " she would not permit 
such goings on in her house," with sundry other 
remarks, with which I shall not trouble my 
readers, as they were in the present instance, to 
the parties concerned, like the general run of flea- 
bites, " more numerous than agreeable." 

From a quick rustling of my visiter's cloak, I 
foresaw those insinuations would not long be 
permitted to escape without a fitting reply, and as 
in such cases one word is sure " to borrow another," 
a very pretty kick-up might be expected, and that 
soon Mrs. Casey and my midnight incognita would 
enable me to apply to them the celebrated line — 

" My lightning thou I and thou my thnnder I'* 

without in the slightest degree contributing to my 
comfort or convenience, by the i^tnessof the quo- 
tation. While revolving those ideas in my own 
mind, and regarding " my "^ fair friends" with 
alternate looks of dismay and doubt, Hackett, like 
a Samaritan, stept to my assistance, and whispering 
a few words in the ear of " mine hostess," with 
whom he was an especial favourite, mollified her 
wrath, and procured the blessing of her absence. 
Accordingly, darting a look at me that would 
bisect a bolster, she left the room, sweeping her 
nether garments, as she passed the stranger, with 
a very expressive and ** touch me not " kind of air. 
I now again inquired my visiter's name and 
errand ; and, apparently piqued by what had 
occurred, she replied in a quick tone, ** that lier 
name was Donovan, Ellen Donovan, daughter of 
Dan. Donovan, of the Inch, and that she wi.s 
neither ashamed of her nanje or her pt^oplt ," uni]. 
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after a funh«r panse^ informed ub, that the 
purport of her Tisit wai» ** to warn me of a still 
that was to be worked that yery night in the parish 
of Shanhallymore» and that she crossed the Shan- 
non, all the ways from Ballenlacky to tell me of it." 
To Hackett's inquiries, she then described the 
locality where we woidd meet the smugglers, so 
clearly, tkat there could be no doubt of the 
sincerity of her informaUon. The place she men. 
tioned — the Olen of Knockrue — ^was a noted spot 
for illicit distillation, and our own previously 
formed suspicions confirmed the truth of her story. 
The still, she added, was a copper one, and was 
to be worked by " one Cassidy." I saw Redmond 
start when he heard the name, and in a low Toice 
he asked *' What sort of person this Cassidy was ?*' 

<* Troth, yer honour," was the reply, " he's 
just the moral of a bad man and an ugly christian, 
and them that would buy him for anything good 
will be long sorry for their barren. His eyes aint 
fellows, and there's a gash on nis cheek you may 
sow pyades in." 

*' Is he lame ?" 

" Thrue for you, sir, and more's the pity he's 
not the cripple all out." 

This dialogue had passed so quickly, that I had 
scarce time to remark Hackett's agitated and 
excited manner, when, beckoning me to the win- 
dow, he whispered that he would go to thebarracks 
at once and procure a military party ; that he was 
well acquainted with the place the girl had men- 
tioned, and therefore would require no guide. 
** I will start in an hour. Jack," he continued ; 
« be ready by then : it may be him ; and if it iF," 
(he swore a deep oath,) '* he shall not escape me 
now !" 

We then turned towards our informant, and 
offered her money. To our surprise, pushing it 
away, with an indignant g^ure, she burst into 
tear's, and, after sobbing violently for some time, 
it came out, that a certain «* Denny Nolan," a 
neighbour's son — ** as decent and quiet a boy as 
ever broke bread " — ^was somehow mixed with the 
matter. By degrees we elicited, that they had 
been a long time acquainted ; that he was a well- 
wisher of hers ; that, in fact, their names had been 
called from the altar by the priest, preparatory to 
their marriage, but unfortunately Cassidy, ** the 
villan,"hadinveigled her lover into distilling some 
oats that he otherwise intended to have sold at the 
market of Ryncurranamnck ; and this reaching 
her father's ears, ** a stem man all out," he had 
forbid Denny the house ; and that she feared " all 
would be broken offbetween them," unless Cassidy 
was banished the country — " for sure," added the 
weeping girl, " luck or grace never attended those 
who used the still-house for a fire-side ;" that, after 
many struggles with herself, she had determined 
on coming to us and telling all; and the only 
reward she wanted was, that we should not ixgure 
in any way Denny if he fell into our power, and 
especially to try and hunt Cassidy, ** the ill-looking 
thief," far away ft*om the parish of Shanballymore. 

With this request we at once oomplied, and 
obtaining fiom Ellen certain personal marks that 
would enable us to identify the said Mr. Nolan in 
any dock in Thristendom, we fiiithfully ^omised 
in no possible event should he receive ngury at 
our hands, and that our best exertions should be 



employed to ^ve the hardened smuggler she 
named the punishment he so well deserved. Widi 
many curtsies, Ellen now turned to depart, bat 
when she had reached the door, as if a thought 
had struck her, suddenly throwing back her hood, 
and displaying by the action a youthful and very 
pretty face, her black eyes swimming in tears, 
and her round cheeks flushed with modesty and 
agitation, she stepped timidly back, and holding 
out her hand to me, exclaimed — *' Hand and word, 
yer honour, that ye'll keep faith 1" and on my 
taking it, and assuring her fervently and honestly 
that I would, she seemed perfectly sadsfled ; and 
on Hackett's adding that ** we hoped to dance at 
her wedding soon," drawing the hood hastily over 
her face to conceal the deep blush that crimsoned 
her cheeks, she ducked low and left the room. Soon 
after from the window we watched the active and 
high-minded girl steering her way across the 
river, as, standing erect in the stern of her light 
skiff, she propelled it forwards by means of one 
of those long iron-shod poles so much in use on the 
western waters of the Shannon. 

My companions now rose, and Redmond telling 
me to be ready in an hour, and to dress as lightly 
as possible, they both departed. My preparations 
were soon made, and laying beside me on the table 
a case of loaded pistols, I sat down before the fire 
to reflect on the events of the ni^ht. Hitherto I 
had never been engaged in a still hunting expe- 
dition, but, from Hiuiett's animated descriptions, 
I was most anxious to be so. Besides, I was fully 
aware that few of the fearful deeds of blood whose 
occurrence was even then but too common, hot 
were planned before " the face " of an illicit still ; 
that its locality was the fruitful nurse of violence 
and guilt, and its attendants men of desperate and 
abandoned habits. Feeling, therefore, that in 
detecting and destroying such a receptacle of crime, 
I was not only performing a meritorious part of 
my duty, but also rendered a moral service to the 
community at large, I impatiently awmted the 
arrival of my comrades. On Hackett's proposal 
I thought with deep motion. It was too agreeable 
to the seeret wishes of my heart, to hesitate a 
moment in accepting it ; and, come weal or wo, 
henceforward I determined our lots should be linked 
together. While indulging in those ideas, and, 
with all the vividness of a youthful imaffination, 
picturing a residence in the ))ackwoods of America, 
with Hackett and myself as hunters in the fore- 
ground, my shoulder was lightly touched, and the 
unconscious object of my reverie stood before me. 

As I rose, and gazed on him, clad in a dark 
green shooting-irock, buttoned tightly across his 
broad chest, with a belt, containing a brace of 
pistols and a short sword, strapped ariund bis 
waist, and his limbs displayed to advantage in 
white cords and knee ^ters, I thought I never 
looked upon a finer specimen of manhood. Honest 
Twig'em stood by his side, likewise armed and 
accoutered for the fray. With a broad-lnrimmed 
Quaker hat surmounting his visage, and a very 
suspicious-looking flask peeping out of one of the 
inside breast-pockets of his coat, and his nether 
man encased in the everlasting drabs, Isaao 
pimly regarded me, with a large brass-barrelled 
blunderbuss resting on his shoulder. There wss 
an unusual sparkle in his eye, and I felt that on a 
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piinch he would prove a true and trusty comrade. 
As we left the house, Redmond informed me, that, 
to prevent suspicion, the military would join us a 
short distance from town ; and, accordingly, after 
clearing the suburbs, and reaching a spot where 
four roads met, we perceived a party of the — th 
awuting our approacn. 

Exchanging a brief salutation with Lieutenant 
Stiffenstock, the officer in command, Hackett 
turned to the left, and proceeded a few yards in 
front at a rapid pac^, and we all followed. For 
about a couple of miles we passed on in this manner, 
the road winding close to the. high widls of a 
gentleman's park, and partially concealed by the 
overhanging trees. On emerging from their 
shadow, the view became more expanded. The 
niffht was frosty, and the moon beautifully bright. 
Fmding myself next to Lieutenant Stinenstock, 
I addressed to him some cursory remarks on the 
scene, and received a brief reply. Boon I dis- 
covered that the gallant soldier, though quite a 
gentleman in manner, (all military men are,) was 
very sufficiently embued with a sense of his own 
importance, and a certun hauteur de place to 
which young officers are sometimes suoject — a 
feeling. Heaven knows, that was quite unnecessary, 
and even uncalled-for in the present instance. 
However, I could pardon all this ; and wrapping 
myself in 

"that 

Patient sufferance, which is the badge 
Of aU our tribe," 

we continued side by side — I employed with my 
own silent thoughts, and the lieutenant enga^^ 
with his cigar. We now passed through a mise- 
rable collection of mud cabins, dignified with the 
name of a village ; and, as we rapidlv pushed 
onwards, I could not help remarking the nume- 
roua large crosses marked in red or white paint on 
the doors : on inquiring the reason, Redmond 
informed me that they were made by the peasantry 
whenever that fearful scourge, typhus fever, visited 
their habitations ; and, Ooahelp them! few of the 
huts that we passed but bore revealed by the pale 
moonlight the awful sien. On still we pressed, 
mxkds at we left all signs of human habitation behind, 
the prospect became more bleak and our path more 
nigxed. At last, Hackett, leaping over a low 
wiSlof loose stones that separated the road from 
the fields, struck right across in a direction where 
I tbonght the course of the Shannon ran ; and we 
all followed. As I bounded after him, taking in 
sporting fashion every ditch or wall I met, I cannot 
describe the excitement that thrilled through my 
▼einsy and sent the warm blood throbbing from my 
he^iy^ The clear and frosty air — the wild and quiet 
cb^incter of the scenery — the bright moon above 
me-^rthe object of our pursiut — the consciousness 
that all that human ingenuity could plan would 
be tried to baffle us in our quest — the verv pre- 
sence of the military, with the glistening of tneir 
tnqp^ngs and the rattling of their weapons — all 
tended to throw an air ot romance over this mid- 
nig^ht excursion, which, though I deeply felt then, 
I cannot now express. Bven Twig*em shared in 
this enthusiasm; and thongh his philosophy as 
well as his feelings at times was sorely tried by 
sundry ftills, still he pressed gallantly on, and, 
save an oocasional exclamation when he stum- 



bledy or the involuntary ejaculation of *^ My eyes !* 
whenever a very diiferent part of his hoaj kissed 
the earth, the little man pursued vigorously, and in 
silence, the footseps of our guide. 

On crossing a wide and barren plain, the ShamK>n 
rolled before us ; but the aspect that mighty river 
presented at this particular spot was tame and 
unpicturesque ; its banks on each side being flat 
and marshy : the current of its watm too was 
dull, slugeish, and fringed with tall reeds and other 
a<juatic juants : nor could a more unsheltered or 
wilder looking scene be w^ll imagined than that 
which now met our view, partially revealed by 
the moonlight, and partially wrapt in the white 
mists that lay brooding in the distance over many 
a lonely marsh and hag. To my surprise, how. 
ever, we approached until we reached the very 
brink of the river, where a large belt of bulrushes 
rose high above the stream, and skirting by them 
for some minutes, Hackett, who had been examin- 
ing the gpround, as if in search of something he 
expected to fin<]C at last picked up a sod of turf, 
with a small piece of wood thrxist throush its 
centre, and immediately stopping, whistled in a 
peculiar manner. It was answered from the 
water, and presently, to my surprise, I heard the 
sound of oars, then a rustling sound, and a large 
boat was propelled through the rushes by four men 
to the very spot where our party had halted. 

Into this we all now embarked, and pushing off 
from the shore, made our way with difficulty 
through the reeds: so lofty were these, that, 
reaching far above the heads of our crew, they 
completely hid the boat on every side. On getting 
into clear water, Hackett explained the necessity 
of this proceeding, in case our departure from the 
town had been observed ; and keeping the boat 
within shelter of the rushes, so that a person from 
land could not perceive its course, the oarsmen 
pulled rapidly and in nlence down the current in 
the direction he steered. For about an hour we 
proceeded thus, until gradually the belt of rushes 
became less and the shore rocky. By degrees the 
character of the banks of the river became steep 
and precipitous ; until, at last, the Shannon ex- 
panded into a lake dotted with islands, and the 
ground on each side of its current rose into lofty 
and rugged hills. At a signal from our steersman 
the boat shot into a little creek, sheltered by a 
bold headland, and, as its keel pated on the 
strand, following his example, we all jumped ashore. 

In a low voice he now informed us we were 
near the end of our journey, and that the utmost 
caution and silence should be observed. Acquaint- 
ing Lieutenant Stiffenstock that the persons we 
were endeavouring to detect were outlaws as well 
as smugglers, he recommended that the party 
should prime and load before we approached their 
haunto. This was at once done ; and Twig'em 
taking what he called ** an inwigorator " from his 
flask, we ascended the hill in single file, keeping 
carefully on its shaded side. In a few minutes, 
from the inequality of the ground, we lost sight 
of the Shannon : still, on looking around, I could 
see no appearance of cabins or human cultivation ; 
large gr«y rocks lay strewn on every side in fan- 
tastic heaps, and heath and furze seemed the only 
productions the scanty soil yielded. As we 
«iv«ced, I perceive4,,|h^^tH5d^5g^i^eroad 
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before us, with a deep dry gripe topped with furze 
on each side. Into the diirkest of these we now 
jumped, aud stole cautiously along. When we 
had nearly reached the crest of the hill, on a 
whisper and impressive gesture from our leader, 
we all stopped. Telling me in a low voice to 
follow, Hackett now crept forward in a stooping 
attitude, and I imitated his example. When we 
had gone^bout fifty paces in this manner, and 
reached affish thatg^ew on the road side, Redmond 
reassuroed his erect portion beneath its shadow, 
and bade me raise my head and look through its 
branches. I did so, and at once perceived the 
necessitv of our mode of advance. Within ten 
yards of me, on the most elevated part of the road, 
where it crossed the hill, stood the tall figure of a 
countryman, who doubtless was placed there as a 
sentinel by the smugglers to warn them of 
approaching danger. As I looked more stead- 
fastly at this individual, his gestures appeared so 
restless and strange, that I could not accoimt for 
them in any satisractory manner. At last I found 
out that he was actually dancing to his shadow on 
the road, and whistling an accompaniment with 
uncommon vigour ! With his arms crossed upon 
his breast, and his hands thrust under his arm-pits, 
this pattern of scouts was capering and kicking his 
heels about in a very animated manner, varying his 
steps alternately to suit either the wai'like measure 
of " OUistrum's March," orthe livelier symphonies 
of " The Moneen Jig." It was also quite evident 
from the occasional fillip of his fingers, and the 
loud whoop he at times indulged in, that his fancy 
at the time was far more busy with his supposed 
partner than engaged in speculations as to the 
probability of anything hostile molesting him on 
his solitary watch. While I gazed in curious 
astonishment at this singular pas de seul, and at 
the very moment^ the artiste was executing, with 
great agility and considerable self-complacency, a 
complicated step called ** The Pigeon's Wing," 
I perceived a dark figure, revealed clear against 
the frosty sky, in the back ground steal behind him, 
heard a stifled cry, and beheld the unfertunate 
exhibitor flung prostrate on the road. Turning 
hastily to tell Hackett of the circumstance, I found 
he was no longer at my side, and a low whistle 
from the top of the hill explained that he was the 
captor of the sentry whose salutations I had just 
witnessed. 

I was right. On rushing forward, I found him 
presenting a pistol to the head of the prostrate 
scout, and threatening instant death if he uttered 
the slightest sound, or moved hand or foot. 
Securing our prisoner in the best manner we 
could, and keeping the weapon close to his ear, 
we returned with him to our companions. As we 
emerged into the broad moonlight, it struck me 
that the appearance of the individual we were 
guarding coincided with the personal marks and 
tokens of Mr. Dennis Nolan ; and sure enough it 
was no other than Ellen's lover, and a strapping 
young fellow he was. Consigning him, therefere, 
for the present to the care of two soldiers with 
fixed bayonets, we all moved forward, and reached 
the spot where our captive had been placed on the 
look out. 

On arijving there, a scene presented itself to my 
eyes I was quite unprepared for. We uow stood 



on a projecting eminence, which sank with a sheer 
descent to a glen beneath ; at whose upper extre- 
mity a torrent rolled over the brow of a bill 
immediately opposite to us, and flung itself 
glistening with the moonbeams into the dark 
depths below : through which at times we could 
detect its waters, like threads of silver, winding 
their way towards the Shannon. The sides of this 
glen were rocky, and in some places but few yards 
asunder, aud their whole length was jagged with 
sharp crags that rose high in air. While I was 
making these observations, Hackett discovered that 
the road on which we were led with a devious 
path to the bottom of the glen, and keeping 
cautiously in the shadow, we commenced the 
hazardous descent, and soon found ourselves in 
safety at the base of the clifl^, on whose top we 
lately stQod. As I looked around, I thought I 
never had beheld a more solitary place. The pre- 
cipioe we had just descended rose behind like a 
dark barrier, as if to shut us out from the world ; 
while before us lay a gloomy ravine, with its salient 
crags glistening like whited sepulchres in the 
moonlight, and the dull sound of its ceaseless 
waterfall coming at times on the ear like the moan- 
ings of some unholy spirit imprisoned in the rocky 
chambers of the hills that girt the scene on every 
side. 

Far other thoughts occupied the mind of my 
companion ; and his practised senses soon detect- 
ing the taint of scorched grain on the air, he 
pomted to a high cliff that rose far above our heads, 
a little in advance of where we stood, and bade 
Twicknam follow the road till it brought him to 
its crest, and to station himself there with the 
military, carefully concealing their persons from 
observation. When they had reached the spot, 
our comrade was to blow a small whistle which 
Hackett gave him as a signal. Isaac and the party 
of the — th then left us ; and in about ten minutes 
a sound like the call of the curlew rose on the air, 
and told us all was right. Throwing himself 
at once upon his hands and feet, Hackett crept 
cautiously forward, and I of course followed. 
Our progress was slow and diflicult. I confess 
much of the romance of my situation was dispelled 
by the hard knocks I at times received on my shins, 
and not at all increased by the occasional crossing 
of some of the little streams we met. At last we 
reached the centre of the glen, immediately under 
the cliff on which our comrades were placed. We 
here rose to our feet ; and, as I glanced round, but 
that I knew to the contrary, I could have sworn 
no human being was within miles of us — so silent 
and solitary looked the scene. While indulging in 
this idea, my foot slipped on some moist grains, 
and stumbling forwaros, I fell upon my hands. 
To my surprise, I found the water to be warm. 
Whispering the circumstance to Hackett, he 
stooped, and instantly convinced himself of the 
fact. Success was now certain, and no Indian 
ever viewed, in the depths of his forest, the first 
marks of a trail with greater satisfaction than we 
did this simple but infallible indication of the 
neighboiu'hood of an illioit still. I was already 
aware that a constant supply of water for a cool- 
ing part of the process was absolutely necessary 
for the making of spirits, and that accordingly 
as the flue became heated, by the act of condensing 
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fSke alcoliollo vapoury it was allowed to escape, 
and its place was replenished with a fresh flow of 
the com element. All, therefore» we had now to 
do was to trace this '* hot spring*' to its original 
iiource> and to this task we set ourselves with 
renovated vigour. We soon discovered that the 
water trickled from the face of the rock at whose 
foot we stood* and at once prepared to scale it. 
After a severe struggle, and at imminent hazard to 
our necks, we reached a broad ledge of rock that 
hung about fifty feet from the bottom of the glen, 
and» grasping a small bush that grew out of a 
fissure at its edge» stood in safety on its surface. 
This we found to be of considerable depth and 
extent, and forming a kind of terrace. Here we 
paused, and rested awhile from our recent exer- 
tions. On looking upwards, I perceived a small 
spout projecting over the top of the cliff that rose 
above our headsy and from thence a stream of 
steaming water splashed within a few feet of where 
we lay. I fancied* too> at times the sound of 
voices reached my ears, and the tdnt of grains 
and spent wash was very perceptible, and every- 
thing denoted the neighbourhood of a still house. 
Still its precise locality we could not as yet ascer- 
tain ; until, at length, having ascended a sloping 
bank of earth that rose at one end of the [uace 
to a rock above, and was indented with rude 
steps, we stood, on the upper ledge, and the den 
of the smugglers was at last revealed. 

Cunnin^v and artfully was it contrived. Bv 
some convulsion of nature, the hce of the cliff, 
that rose like a wall to the top of the glen, was 
split with a wide and deep fissure, that extended, 
narrowing as it ascended, to within a few yards of 
the summit. Across the lower part of this 
chasm the smugglers had fixed several strong 
branches of trees, and covering them over with 
straw and heather, had thus formed a hut, whose 
base and sides were solid rock. As the deft 
extended a considerable way into the bosom of 
the hill, it afforded sufficient space for their 
unlawful labours, and a small stream trickling 
down supplied tbem ample store of that most 
necessary mgredient, water. From its situation, 
it was impossible that it could be discovered from 
the top or the cliff, and the difficulty of ascent from 
below almost precluded the idea of its being 
attadied from that ouarter. As with noiseless 
steps we entered the fissure and advanced towards 
the bothy, we perceived a loose heap of turf piled 
before its rude entrance, and behind this Hackett 
and I concealed ourselves, and glanced at «be 
scene within. Before a large fire, on which a 
still was placed, sat several men drinking, and 
conversing in tones whose loudness spoke their 
sense of security. The recess appeared both 
lofty and roomy, and had in its farther end a pas- 
saffe, probably communicating with the hill above. 
Along its sides were spread pallets and heaps of 
heather arranged for sleenmg; one of those, 
across which a blanket and a great coat were 
thrown, appeared to be occupied. In a nook lay 
many sacks of malt, and strewed on the floor was 
a litter of turf, faggots, and small kegs. Of the 
latter, placed on end, were composed the seats of 
the party in the hut. The distilling apparatu5, 
and the vessels that held the pot-ale, were unusually 
large, and the entire look of the place proclaimed 



it the abode of men who were no novioes in their 
trade. There was little or no smoke, the vapour 
escaping by some secret crannies in the rock ; and, 
as the light from the fire rose and fell on the inte- 
rior, I perceived several stands of arms resting in a 
crevice, and ready for use or need. The aspect of 
the occupants of this den accorded well with the 
character of the scene; and, as the red light 
revealed their faces and persons, I thought 
I never beheld a more ferocious lAing set. 
I counted six. One, who appeared to be the 
working distiller, stood erect ; the others were 
seated. The man that was standing was appa- 
rently middle aged, and his long black hair was 
grizzled with grey : as he at times moved before 
the fire, drest only in his shirt and trowsers, 
holding in one hand a bayonet, fixed on a stout 
pole, with which he occasionally stirred the 
Durning turf, whose lurid glare played on his 
exposed muscular chest [and brawney arms, naked 
to the elbow, and revealed the forbiddiag outlines 
of his face, I needed not Hackett's deep whisper 
to tell me that the outlaw Brennan stood before 
me. From the position of our hiding place, the 
conversation of the party was distinctly audible, 
and apparently one of the group, at the moment 
we haa arrived, had just concluded some narra- 
tive, descriptive of the manner in which he had 
baffled, and then maltreated, some unfortunate 
revenue officer ; for, as we listened, loud peals of 
laughter burst from all round, mixed with excla- 
mations of admiration and applause. 

*' Bedad, Mickey, ma boucnjs],** chimed in Bren- 
nan, " but you did that job well ; and sent home 
the thieven villan with a fleflb the ear, be way 
of a cure for his tooth ache. Here I stand, boys, 
and simple as I seem, for thirteen* long year I 
have never seen the peeler, constable, or excise- 
man, that I couldn't double round my finger, like 
athranoen.** 

<<Thrue for you. Mister Cnnrtiy," responded 
one of the party, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
*' and that same is well Known, sir." 

<'Aye,*' continued the other, "many a hunt 
have they given me by land and water ; many a 
chase have Uiey led me by hill and level ; sleepen 
and awake, have they tried to catch me ; but here I 
stand to the fore yet ; and that may be," added 
the ruffian in a low voice, " is more than many 
of them that crost me are able to say now." 

The silence that ensued formed a fearful com- 
ment on the meaning of the outlaw's words, and 
was broken by a peculiar humming noise from the 
still, which no sooner reached his ears than, cry- 
ing out joyfully " Hurroo I the darlen's comen 
round," he struck the top of the utensil smartly, 
to miuce the steam ascend quicker; and, after 
stirring the fire briskly, then slipped to a rude 
cupboard in the rock, and bringing from thence a 
a small jug and a drinking glass, with its broken 
shank fixed in a round piece of wood, placed the 
former under a pipe leading from one of the 
vessels, and then paused for a few minutes until it 
was filled with ardent spirits from the still. 

After first tasting it himself, apparentlv with 
great relish, and declaring <'that it was the real 
stuff all out," he handed the jug and drinkirg 
vessel to his next neighbour, and asked him with 
a triumphant sneer — 
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S«aroe had the words left theraffian's lips when 
a deep voice replied ** Here I" — and with a bound 
Haoketl sprang into the middle of the hut, and 
confronted the smuggler, and in a second I was 
by his side. Had a thunderbolt burst from 
heaven among the party, it could not have caused 
more terror and dismay : uttering jells of alarm, 
they started to their feet, and, scarcely casting a 
look at the wilooked-for apparition, darted towards 
the passaee at the end of the cave and disappeared 
in its darK recess. Brennan alone remained, as 
if paralysed by the sight of Hackett With his 
eyes rolling wildly, he gazed on the stern form 
before him, as if he thought it was no earthly 
visitant, and slowly articulatiBd — 
" Walter Osborne I" 

** Aye, villain I and he is come to drag you to 
the gallows. For years have I waited for this. 
Murderer I your days are numbered ; your course 
of crime is run, and you are caught at last in vour 
own kennel, to suffer a doff's death. Yield, or die I" 
" Never I" exclaimed the other ; " the hemp is 
not hackled yet that will hang me. Walter 
Osborne, cross me not in my path this night ; I 

sent your father's soul to , and by , if 

you stop me now, yours shall follow hinu" 

As he spoke, the mf!ian made a rush ae if to 
escape by the passage, and as Hackett and I threw 
ourselves before it to prevent him, with a sodden 
bound he turned, cleared the pile of turf, and 
darted through the entrance of the cave. 

We rushed in pursuit. On reaching the edee, 
the smuggler was no where to be seen. Hastily 
biddinf^ me ascen^he path that led to the top of 
the chfF and wanr the military, Hackett rushed 
down the sloping bank of earth to the ledffe below. 
Five steps I had not made on my perilous path 
when a sheet of flame rose high in the ur, and 
revealed every object as distinct as if it was broad 
n on. The sti^house was on fire ! and Ihe bias- 
ing aJcohol, uiming with the piles of fuel, soared 
upwards in a column of blue and brilliant light 
that flashed upon every tree, rock, and crevice in 
the glen. A few yards i^ove me, I saw Twicknam 
and the soldiers rising to their feet in astonish- 
ment at the sudden spectacle. Hailing them, and 
pointing to a path that led from the top of the 
cliff to where t stood, I turned and descended to 
the ledge on which the still house burned. On 
glancing round, I perceived on the terrace below 
two figures, which by the broad glare I recognised 
as Hackett and Brennan, engaged in mortal strife. 
As I hurried down the slope towards them, my 
foot turned on a loose stone, and, falling forward^ 
I rolled heavily down to the very ledge on which 
they were. Stunned, and unable to rise, I watched 
the struggle going on within a few yards of where 
I lay. Boui were desperately wounded, and 
bleeding profusely. The murderous weapon the 
smuggler wielded inflicted such deadly thrusts, 
that, though I saw his brow and breast were 
gashed with Hackett's sword, I trembled for the 
result. As the light flashed upon each of their 
faces, tinting them with a haggard hue, I saw 
deadly hate written on their features, and felt 
that death alone would separate such enemies. 
During the struggle, Hackett happened to stand 
uilh his back to Uie precipice, within a foot of its 
edge. Brennan, perceiving this, with a shout 



rushed at him, with the intention of thrustiiighim 
with his deadly weapon over its brink. A cry 
from me warned Redmond of his dai^er, and, 
sinking on his knee, as the ruffian dashed with bis 
full force at him, he parried with his left hand 
the bayonet of his foe, and, piercing him through 
the heart with the sword m his right, the baffled 
murderer with a yell fell headlong over the diff 
into the glen below. 

For one brief moment Hackett's Hie hung 
depending on the frail twiff he grasped at the edge 
of the rock ; in the next he stood on its SHrface 
erect and saie. 

The place was now crowded with soldiers, and, 
on their raising me to my feet, I staggered towards 
Redmond, as he leant against the side of the cliff, 
pale and ghastly from the recent struggle, with 
the blood gushing in torrents from a deep wound 
in his breast. As I clasped his hand in mine, his 
head fell upon my shoulder, and his eyes closed, 
as if in weakness and in pjun ; and when I tried to 
support him, his body sank heavilv through my 
arms upon the rock. I knelt beside him, and 
raised his head upon my knee ; and, as I did so, 
he opened his eves, and, gazing upon me with a 
dying look, said — 

" *Ti8 all over. Jack ! and 'tis better that it is 
so. Where's Isaac ? Raise me up, and give me 
your hands. God bless you both, my true and only 
fricndal Let me be buried here — and Jack_ 
sometimes, when I am gone, think — ^upon old times 
and — Redmond Hackett — ." 

Here his voice £uled him, and although his lips 
continued to move, no articulate sound came from 
them ; and his glazing eye and hoarse and convul- 
sive breathing too pliunly told the fearful change 
was at hand. 

As with sad and stricken heart I looked on his 
pallid features, and as all around stood mute and 
motionless, suddenly starting to his feet, while the 
death spasm rattled in his throat, he rused his 

hands high towards Heaven, as if in prayer glared 

wildly round, and fell forwards a lifeless corpse at 
our feet. 

My tale is told. 

The bodv of Brennan was found next day dread- 
fully mangled in the glen, with the sword still 
sticking in his breast ; and his death leaving the 
band of smugglers without a leader, they were 
soon dispersed^ and theur illicit traffic destroyed. 

Nolao and Ellen were shortly after married, and 
eD^lgrated to America. 

Honest Twig'em, though inoonsolableftv a long 
time after Hackett's death, attached himself more 
closely to me ; and many and many a winter's 
evening have we spent together, conversing on the 
virtues of him we loved so well. Of our after life 
and adventures my readers may yet hear, if this 
specimen has not exhausted their patience. 

In Hackett's lodgings I found a ps^r, consti- 
tuting me his heir, and enclosing a large paroel of 
papers and letters. 

His last wish was complied with, and amid the 
heather that wraps the rocky sides of Knookroe, 
the peasant still points out the g^een sod that 
enfolds all that is left of as true and as gallant 
a heart as ever beat in the breast of man. 
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HIGHLAND CLANS. 
The Cummingv were among the Greatest and 
braTest of all the Hu^and olans ; and King Robert 
Bnioe, who wished to exterminate them, created 
Randolph, his own nephew. Earl of Moray, and beine 
in a generous mood, granted him Dunphail estate. Old 
Camming of Donphail, not seeing the eligibility of 
that arrangement, resisted the transfer, and sustained 
a long siege within this castle. Meantime his son, 
Alister Bane, a young man of extraordinary enter- 
prise and courage, preserved the famishing garrison 
alive, by seizing opportunitiee occasionally to throw 
in sacks of oatmeal across a deep fissure in the rocks 
which we were shown. The enemy vainly endea- 
voured to detect the place of his concealment, until 
they brought a bloodhound to the spot, which tracked 
him throng the woods. Here we traced everv step 
of the ravme ourselves, till we reached the fatal cave 
where he was overtaken, the enterance being no lareer 
than that of a dog ke&nel, and there his enemies 
Hgfated a fire that he nught be smoked to death. 
The young hero, seeing his fate inevitable, attempted 
to come rorth, sayine, ** Let me out to die liice a 
Cumming, sword in nand 1** But Lord Randolph 
cruelly uurust him back, and replied, ** No I die like 
a wolf as you are!** The head of Alister Bane was 
cut off, and carried to a rock opposite, where old 
Camming stood, expecting the arrival of his son 
with provisions, and the enemy threw it at his 
feet, calling out, in an insulting tone, '* Here's beef 
for your bannodcs 1" The wretched father recognised 
his son, and exclaimed, in an agony of rage and grief, 
" Tliis is a bone to pick that you shall ruel" Dis- 
couraged, however, and subdued by so frightful a 
calamitv, the old man struggled no longer, but yielded 
to his utte, and was put to death, with his forty faith- 
ful clansmen. Thar heads were stuck up in terrorem 
at Elgin, and their mutilated bodies thrust into a cairn 
near the spot where they fell, which was shown ever 
afterwards as '* the tomb of the headless Cummins." 
A few years since the parish clergvman caused the 
skeletons to be dug up, and caremlly buried in a 
distant diurch-yard, at the risk of destroying the 
evidence of this melancholy tale. Not a single skul 
was found on that occasion. — Miss Sinclair* s ShetUmdi 

ScuMTiric Inventions — In viewing the various 
impleinents which the art of man has brought into 
operation, to supply him with the necessities and 
comforts of life, it is interesting to trace the nation- 
afity of each. As regards the Dutch, the physical 
geography of Holland necessarily led the inhabitanto 
to cultivate the art of raising water ; thus it was a 
Dutchman who constructed the famous works at 
Marie, and England is indebted to another for the old 
works at London-brid^ ; the simplest pump-box 
known is of German origin, as also the tun pump of 
Muschenbrodc. Hose for fire-engines, both of leather 
and canvass, were invented bv the Dutch, and they 
carried the chain-pump to Chma and India, and first 
introduced it into Europe. Windmills for draining 
water first occur ffn moderen days) in HoUand, and 
it is, indeed, the 'constant employment of this 
element (wind,) which preserves them from destruction 
bv another (water. ") The French have followed the 
uerman and Dutcn in hydraulic machines, and we 
have the double pump of la Hire, the frictionless 
pbton ofGosset ; Papin was one of the inventors of 
the steam-engine ; le Demour invented the centri^gal 
• pump; and drawn leaden pipes were projected oy 
Delesme. In England, connected with the steam- 
^gine, we have the names of Cartwright, Barton, 
Worcester, Savery, Newcomen, and Watt; and to 
the Italians we are indebted for th^ inventions 
and hnprovements of Galileo, Torricelli, Porta, and 
Veabins. — Mining Jouma(^ 



STANZAS. 

Dearest, fkrewell ! for I mast go in diftaot lands to roam ; 
But think not 1 shall e'er forget the dear delights of home : 
The ocean soon shall me divide from all I dearly priae — 
Alas ! the thought my bosom wrings with deep and heartfelt 
sighs. 

For *' I lov*d thee long and tenderly,** and thought to make 

thee mine ; 
But my fond hopes are now destroyed, and thee I must resign ; 
The pleasing task 1 once ei^oy'd, to soothe thine hours of care. 
When thou wast left an orphan maid the cold world^s scorn to 

bear, 

I most give o*«r ; another now will make that care his own. 
For thou could'st not be left to bear the toils of earth alone ; 
Unwillingly I yield the hand I vainly thought to gain ; 
1 may no longer dierish hopes thy fondness to obtain. 

Dearest, fkrewell I my constant prayer and daily wish shall be, 
Such woe aa thou hast made me feel may ne*er deeoend on thee : 
May he on whom thou hast bestowed thy hand and heart, still 

prove 
Constautand tma, and ever hold for that »«"***T*cf"g love I 

Ak Ibish Maidsit. 



VARiBTnss OP Shakbs or the Hand Some 

people dangle their hands into years like the unwilling 
paw of a peaceable poodle ; others stiffen the hand 
and thmst fonr fingers into your palm, all smooth and 
wooden like a glover's last. Mr. D. appears to have 
but one finger prodnoeable ; hard and oony it feels, 
like the handle of yoar tooth brush on a frosty m> tru- 
ing. Mr. T. always holds out two fingers ; I do 
the same ; and it perplexes him not a little ;nrhen the 
tips meet, and he fingers out the da capo of his own two 
to two too. A. evades the hand, and welcomes his 
firiends or acquaintances by a slight pressure above 
Uie elbow, as he sniggles out ** ho^^ye do.*' Mr. L. 
who takes pleasure in a ti^ht ffl^an never comply 
with the usual mode of withdrawing the kid, so b 
hand and glove with every one he meets. A school- 
master has a habit of offering the left hand ; and 
who but remembers the reluctance with i^hich it was 
accepted in those days of early delinquency, when 
§aneology was practised to such an e||^nt in all well- 
disciplmed schools ? , Mr. C. a loquacious lounger, 
secures you, as it were, by interception ; and, seizing 
both your hands, proceeds to suck your brains, ana, 
as he approaches the crisis of that particular piece of 
information he is in search of, you may perceive 
by the motion of his digits, that he is busy at some 
performance on the organ of inquisitiveness. — Fraser, 

TsLESCOPSt. —About the year 1672, Sir Isaac 
Newton invented that farm of a reflecting telescope 
whidi bears his name, but the invention lav dormant 
for half a century, till Mr. Hadley, in 1723, con- 
structed a l^rgo Newtonian, 62|inolie8 focal distance, 
whidi magnified from 190 to 230 times ; and about 
sixty-six years afterwards, Herschel constructed his 
large forty feet refieotor, the largest instrument of 
the kind that has yet been erected. In 1759, DoUond 
invented the achromatic telescope, since whidi period 
this construction has almost superseded every other 
kind of refV*acting telescope, and has come into 
general use both fdr viewing land objects and for 
celestial observations; and telescopes of this kind have 
been constructed nearly twenty feet long, with the 
obiect-glass fifteen and eighteen inches in diameter. 
The largest telescope that nas ever been projected is 
that of uie Earl of Hosse, the speculum for whidi was 
cast in April, 1842. It is six feet diameter, and it 
to be formed into a telescope fifty feet focal length. 
It will have a reflecting surface of 4071 square inches, 
or more than double that of Herschers forty feet 
reflector, and it is hoped that some new discoveries 
will be made by it in the heavens. 
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«* The riained spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claims kindred there, and has hit cUimi allow'd.'* 

" Home of my boyhood ! endeared to me by a 
thousand inseparable associations, perhaps it is the 
last time I shaJi ever see thee I No more beneath the 
cooling shade of yon stately trees, will I beguile 
away the time which recaJs to my mind my former 
happiness: then, careless and unconscious of my 
future destiny, I was happy ; for eril and misfortune 
were alike unknown to me. Bitter indeed are my 
recollections of the past — I that had so manv friends ; 
but where are they now ? The moment the keen blast 
of adversity began to blow against me, they fled and 
left me to myself to bear ap against my unhappy fate. 
But^ deserve it all ; were it not for my folly and dissi* 
pation I would not have come to this ; Oh ! my dear 
rather, how I have deceived him ; he who almost 
idolised me, and centered his fondest hopes in me, I 
think I hear him reproach me for my past follies. 
But no ; I will not give way to such gloomy thoughts. 
Away then ; it is useless to repine at my misfortunes. 
I will resign myself to the will of Him, the great 
dispenser and author of all tme good, and seek that 
happiness which is only to be found in Him." 

Such were Alfred Howard's reflections on passing 
Howard Hall, on his way to London, (from his native 
town of shire,) where be had a few days pre- 
viously been engaged as a clerk in a mercantile 
establishment. As he gave "a last fond look" on 
the stately building, he could not suppress his emo- 
tions ; the scenes of his boyhood, the happy hours he 
there spent, contrasted with the life he was about to 
enter into, together with the thoughts of his kind 
father that ffttl||||i who was now no more — all con- 
spired to make him wretched. The mansion which 
he had just passed was beautifully situated in a wild 

and romantic part of ethire ; there was a long 

avenue leading up to it, with a row of stately elms at 
either side of a lawn of surj^assing verdure. The 
house was built in rather a plain ana antiquated style, 
but nevertheless well suited to the taste of its owner. 
Alfred Howard's father was but in middling circum- 
stances when commencing " the thorny path of life," 
but by continued toil and industry had saved a con- 
siderable sum of mone^, by which he was enabled to 
embark as a partner m a banking company which 
was established in one of the then poor but rising 
towuB of England. To our enterpriser it at first 

appeared a bad speculation ; but the town Qf 

shire was rapidly rising ont of obscurity ; commerce 
was progpressing considerably ; and altogether the 
prospects, when viewed in a proper light, presented 
favourable opportunities to one abont commencing 
his career in the conmiercial world. A few years 
rolled by, which served to convince him he was not 
mistaken in his hopes of future success ; the tide of 
fortune flowed rapidly in his favonr, and his expecta- 
tions were realised to a degree his most sanguine 
wishes ever led him to hope. Fifteen years and 
Alfred's father had secured himself an independence, 
by his assiduity and attention to business. Ten 
years more and he was no longer a man of business ; 
he left the busy scenes of a commercial life, gave up 
his share in the bank, and retired altogether to his 
seat in the country. 

Alfred was an only son ; therefore his father was 
extremely fond of him ; he was possessed of brilliant 
intellect, highly fashioned by the hand of taste, and 
his good feelings were impulsive, which, if properly 
directed, mi^hthave become virtues instead of vices; 
but it was his misfortune to have a father who ia the 



blindness of his love let him haye his own will in 
every respect, and act on all occasions m it pleased 
himself. 

Alfred was now in his seventeenth year ; be had 
formed an intimate acauaintanoe with one of his 
schoolfellows, a lad of tne most dissolute and proflix 
gate habits, who was always foremost in every irre-^ 
gularity ; and every wild scheme that was concocted at 
school, Edmund Ingleby was sure to be at the head of 
it. Like Alfred, ne was an only son ; reared in 
indulgence, controul was unknown to him, and his 
wayward passions were self-willed and uncurbed; 
his fond parent (a widow lady who resided in Lon- 
don) looked forward to him, and indulged the false 
hope that he would be her future comn>rt and hap- 
piness ; but in him she was destined to be sadJy 
disappointed. 

Such was AlfV^'s companion; no wonder then 
that, instead of improving in his moral habits, he was 
every day approaching nearer the brink of ruin. His 
father saw with displeasure the fatal consequences 
of bad example ; he saw his son straying from the 
paths of virtue ; he reprehended him for Ym folly, but 
It was toa late ; the seed of yice and indolence was 
too deeply engrafted within him to profit by sudi 
admonitions. 

Both our heroes had attained manhood ; their inti- 
macy and friendship for each other was as strong as 
ever. Frequently would Alfred think on the advice 
his father had so often given him to avoid Ingleby's 
company ; bnt he would say to himself, sueh advice 
was foolish, as being in his company would not 
influence his actions either one way or the other: 
besides he highly esteemed Edmund's friendship, and 
he imagined that, even if he were willing, he oould 
not keep from sometimes being in his company. 

One evening, as he was sitting by himself in his 
father's mansion, viewing the beautiful scenery 
around him, and contempTaling the varied beauties 
of nature, he heard a knock at the door, and pre- 
sently he recognised the voice of one he well knew — 
it was Edmund Ingleby. 

" Well," said Ingleby, after they had been some- 
time conversing with each other, *• I am sure you 
cannot reftiso me now the request I so often made, 
that you would accompany me to London." 

" indeed," said Alfred, *' I am extremely sornr I 
cannot have the pleasure of going with you now, but 
I hope I shall be able to accompany you <m a 
ftiture occasion." 

** You shall indeed come with me now,** r^oined 
his companion ; ** perhaps you would never have 
another opportnnity, and I am sure there is nothing 
to prevent yon, unless your own nnwiltingnees.'* 

Alfred was unwilling to accede to his fHend's 
proposal, as he knew he could not do so without 
incurring his father's displeasure, who had given him 
so many ii\junctions to avoid Ingleby's company; 
and as he knew he oould not refuse without displeas- 
ing him, whom he so highly esteemed, after consider- 
able reluctance and many objections, he agreed to his 
friend's request. 

In a few days Alf^red Howard and his companion 

left shire for London, where Edmund was 

determined that they would spend a few pleasant 
weeks, and that neither he or nu friend would want 
amusement to make them happy. Accordingly, 
having arrived in London, Edmund, who was no 
amateur in every kind of vice, led his companion 
into the greatest excesses. Each night they might 
be seen emerg^g from some of the well known 
gaming haunts with which that great Charybdis of 
vice abounds. Alfred was now n^jcome a constant 
visitor in the gaming house, where success for a 
while conUnncKl to attend him, but fortune is ev^ 
changeable ; by degrees he began to snfier coaiidsr- 
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able losses, and ere long he was draiuded of all his 
money. He was now a con6rmed gambler and a 
drunkard : anguish and remorse stnng him to the 
quick ; he heard^of the death of his father with sorrow 
and regret ; but it did not cause him to give up his 
profligate life— so deeply was he hardened in guilt. 
As he was now his own master on account of his 
father's death, whose entire property devolved to 
bim, therefore, as an only resource to redeem his 
lost honour, he gambled, and soon lost all that pro- 
perty, to acquire which his father had spent so many 
years of industry and untiring zeal to business. 
Who can describe the degradation of his fate ? He 
wandered through the streets of Loudon in an almost 
state of beggary ; he had not even a place he could 
call his home ; he left his companion for being, as he 
said, the cause of all his misfortunes ; and saw only 
nowj'that he pursued the path of ruin, till almost too 
kte to recede. As he could no longer think of living 
in idleness, he applied to a merchant in London, who 
was a friend of his father's, for a situation, who soon 
engaged him. We have already described his feel- 
ings on leaving his native town, and passing his 
former residence ; on being obliged to seek support 
from a stranger, and not knowing but it might be 
the last time he should see that liome, whidi was 
endeared to him by a thousand charms. 

It was a dark and stormy night in the middle of 
December, as Edmund Ingleby's mother was seated 
before the fire, gazing on the dying embers, sunk in 
the sadness of melancholy thoughts, thinking on the 
fate of her son, whom she had not seen for the last 
twelve months. The night wind howled fearfully, and 
the rain and hail blew in fitful gusts against the win- 
dows, which seemed to forebode her unhappy destiny. 
FntH now she entertained some lingerins^ hopes of 
ber lost son ; but the howling storm and the awful 
appearance of the night seemed to her as an ill omen, 
and shivered the only wreck oi hope which remained. 
It was in such a mood as this, as she was exclaim- 
ing, «* Oh ! he is irrevocably lost to me 1'* that her 
servant entered, and told her that the host of the 
Eagle (a neighbourin|^ inn) requested some of those 
sicK luxuries which his means denied, for a young 
man whom he said was dying, and whom he was 
afraid was past all hopes. In her feeling heart every 
sorrow foimd a pity, and ordering some little 
necessaries, she resolved, though stUl weak and unwell 
from recent fretting and sickness, to visit the sufferer 
herself. She would not be dissuaded ; and, attended 
by her servant, she proceeded through the pelting 
storm, and reached the house. The host of the 
Eagle led the way into one of his apartments ; and 
there beheld the mother bending over a wretched 
pallet, supporting the dying form of her long lost 
son! His sunken eve, his quivering limbs, and 
clenched hands, too plainly told despair was knawing 
his heart ; he gasped for breath to speak ; one 
delirious gleam lightened his countenance ; he seemed 
to collect all powers, and in one convulsive motion, 
stretched his arms to his mother ; and in the broken 
voice of death gasped, ** Forgive — mother — bless 
your sinful and repentant," and tell exhausted on the 

ftillow. Edmund's throes of agony did not last 
ong ; he fixed his closing eye on the pale form of 
his mother, and ere morning he lay stretched in the 
cold and stiffening sleep of death. Alfred Howard 
was deep^ affected when he heard of Ingleby's 
unhappy fate, and the neglected manner in which he 
died ; he almost thought it impossible that the com- 
panion of his boyhood, he who had so many friends, 
should die in such a neglected condition. 

** Oh ! what a warning to me 1" said he ; " how 

thankful ought I be to Him, who drew me back and 

let me see my errors, ere I was plunged into the 

fathomless depths of iniquity, and lost for ever 1" 

Ten years rolled by since the above events. 



Alfred, by his industry, became independent of busi- 
ness : he retired from the tumults of the world to a 
little cottage in his native town, w here he spent the 
remainder of his days in happiness : convinced of his 
former follies, he looked with humble gratitude on 
the tempests of the past, through the sunshine of 
the present. 

G. H. 



OH ! SING THAT SONG. 

Oh ! sing that song 

I love 8o long. 
For simple Ktnuns remind me 

Of childhood's ways, 

Of by-gone days, 
And fKends I've left behind me. 

Of 8an4it vales 

And primrose dales, 
Where all my comrades wander. 

To view ihe mill 

Below the hill, 
And see the streams meander- 
So sing that song, &c. 

I love to stray, 

At close of day, 
Acroas the heathy mountains, 

Where hawthorn hoar 

Is spreading o'er 
The dwarfish shrubs and fountains. 

I luve the shade, 

Where oft we stray'd 
When thou wouldst fondly bring me ; 

But oh ! I love. 

All else above, 
The songs you used to sing me — 
So sing that song, &c. 

Oh ! would that we 

Again could see 
The days now gone for ever f 

When hand in hand, 

Along the strand, 
We vow'd we ne'er should sever. 

The wild sea-mew 

In raptures flew 
Above the briny billow. 

While we reclin'd, 

With tranquil mind, 
Beneath the weeping willow. 

Then sing that song 

I love so long, 
Fur simple strains remind me 

Of childhofxl's ways. 

Of bygone days, 
And friends I've left behind me ! 



Black Paint — Nothing will prove the injurious 
effects of black paint more than by observing the 
black streaks of a ship after having been in a tropical 
climate for any length of time. It will be found that 
the wood round the fastenings is in a state of decay, 
while the white work is as sound as ever : the planks 
that are painted black will be found split in all direo- 
tions, while the frequent necessity of caulking a ship 
in that situation likewise adds to the destmotiou. 
Wood painted white will be preserved from perishing 
as lonn^ again, if exposed to the weather, as similar 
wood painted black, especially in a tropical climate. 
Wood having a black surface will imbibe considerable 
more heat in the same temperature of cUmate, than if 
that surface was white ; from which circumstance we 
may easily conclude that the pores of wood of any 
nature will have a tendency to expand and rend in all 
directions, when exposed under such circumstances. 
The water of course being admitted, causes a gradual 
and progressive decay, which must be imperceptibly 
increasing from every change of weather. 
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THE " AGINT." 

** Bvorj roan to his own Uste,** said old Bill Connelly, 
as sitting at his own fireside with his neighbour Jack 
0*Grady, he lifted a jog of smoking poto^a punch to 
his Ups. 

Bill and Jack were discussing of fairiee and cluru 
cauju, whilst Mrs. C. and her daughter were spinning 
at a little distance behind. Norah, the daughter, 
was a smooth-faced, pretty " coUeeny" with fine blue 
eyes and tempting cherry lips, that corered a set of 
teeth 1^ beautiful as ever adorned the mouth of an 
Irish rustic belle. The night on which the abo?e 
words passed from old Bill was one of those known 
to many by the term *' in-door-nights** — an unplea- 
sant drixsly rain was failing, whilst frequent gusts 
of wind shook the little casemant of the cottage. 

«*Well, no matter," said Jack O'Grady, (or 
Oraddy, as he was more generally called ;) ** I tell 
you that on nights like this the good people carry on 
their pranks. Sure old Tom Shaughnessy tould me 
that his grandfather's third cousin's cousin, by the 
mother's side, was carried away over hedges an' 
ditches by a pookah, an' was left, comm* on mornin*, 
stretched in the ould churdiyard." 

" By gar-an-ager,** exclaimed Bill, " I don't know, 
but 1 never saw one on 'em myself in all my life." 

At this moment, a knock was heard at the door, 
which caused the young maiden at the wheel to start, 
and blush slightly. 

"Go to the door, Norah," said her mother, " and 
see who's there." 

She accordingljr rose, and lifted the latch, when 
in stepped a young man muffled in a frieze coat. He 
was a fine Idoking fellow, apparently about twenty- 
five years of a^e, somewhat above the middle height, 
with an open, mteUigent countenance. 

"God save you all!" said he, with a verw sKght 
touch of the **oroffue,'* as he shook the rain from his 
weighty ** coiha more.** 

" An' you too, Pat," answered old BUI. " Well, 
how went the fair to-day ; the same ould story still 
between the flaggertys an' the Mumans ?" 

•* No, indeed ; the fair was, on the whole, very 
quiet to-day ; the people behaved rery well." 

" Ah I" sighed Jack O'Grady, " the times are 
changine Tery fast. There was a time an' the fair 
never dosed without a score of broken heads at 
least. I often had a baud in the business myself; 



but them days is past an' gone, 
himself with a copious drauf 
his side. 



, ' and here he consoled 
himself with a copious draught from the bottle by 



•• They wam't good times. Jack," answered Bill 
Connelly ; «• they wam't good times when men used 
be killin' one another for nothing." 

" Oon dautha" said Jack, •« 'twas very bad, an* " 

He was interrupted by a smart tapping at the door. 

" Who can this be," growled Bill, " Uiis ugly, wet 
night?" ^^ 

"111 try," said Pat. "God save you, sir!" he 
continued, ushering in a man wrapt in a large cloak. 

" And you too, said the stranger, stepping for- 
ward. " I'm afraid I must intrude myself on you. 
I've been travelling on some business, and, being 
overtaken by darkness and the ram, I've come to ask 
shelter of yon." 

" You're heartily welcome, sir," answered old Bill. 
" Come, sit by the fire an* taste some of our moun- 
tain dew. Here, Norah, dust that chair, an' hand k 
to the gentleman." 

" I suppose, SIP," said Jack O'Grady, when the 



straneer had seated himself—" I suppose, sir, you're 
not or these parts ?" 

" No, friend ; as I have ahready told vou, I've been 
travelling on business, and, attracted by the light 
from your little window, I came hither." 

'"Twas well it wasn't Jack-o*-the-lantem joa 
saw," said Bill, laughing ; " that's the lad that would 
have led you a journey. 

" Ah ! I suppose you have a ereat deal of fairies 
and that kind of gentry ?" said uke stranger, smiling. 

" By gar I don't know, sir," answered Bill; "I 
never saw any of 'em, but Jack there can tell you 
about them — be has plenty of ould stories of fairies 
an' leprechaun$, an' ail that. Though I nerer saw a 
fairy, I'll tell you a dream I had about 'em one time." 

" Let's have it by all means, let's have it." 

" Well, sir, you must know^hat we had a beantifiil 
harvest last year, an' I an' the men were reapin' in 
the field back o' the house : the men were talking 
of one thinff or another till they turned to fairies an 
nookas. By-'n-by, I lay down in the field an' fei^ 
tast asleep : I thought 1 heard very nice music, an' 
then I saw, coming towards me, a band of men an' 
women dressed in green — all weeny, little creatures 
wid one a little bit Digger than the rest at their head. 
They be^an to danoe, an' went on wid all kinds o' 
capers, like a parcel of straws that would be bbwn 
by the wind. At last, one of 'em comes up and bows 
to me. 

" ' Good morrow, Mr. Conndly,* sea he. 

" * Good morrow kindlv, sir,' said I, very dvil. 

" • How does the world wag wid you, Mr. Con- 
nelly ?' sez the little gintleman. 

" ' Musha poor enough yer honour,* aex L 

" * Come now,' sea he, 'now would you like a little 
goold,' ses he; * some fine shinin' guineas?' 

" • Why they'd be quite welcome, sir,' sez L 

" * Well, look here, sez he, an' he gives the ground 
a kick, an' it opens, showin* a crock full av goold an' 
silver galore— * look here,* sez he, *how would jon 
like that?' 

" * Why very well, your ^nour,* sez I, with my 
eyes spread at the sight. 

" ' Well here, catch 'em,' ses he, an' he began to 
throw 'em into the air ; but every one he threw op 
would be caught by the little crathurs around him, 
not leaving me e'er a one at all. I got mad at last, 
an' I nuide a grasp at the chief fairy, an' caught him 
by the waist. 

" * Ah 1 you thief, I have you,' sez I ; but I 
thought my nand was torn with pain. I awoke with 
a roar, an' found myself sprawling on the ground, 
holdin' fast a big bunch of nettles that was growin' 
in the middle of a hei^> of daisies. My hand was all 
scratched an' blistered, an' I ran about the fiekl 
roarin' an' cursiu' all the fairies in the world." 

Here Pat, who had been talking to the females for 
some time, came forward, and addressed the stranger: 

" You're to be mv guest for the remainder of this 
night, sir ?" said he ; "I have prevailed on Mrs. 
Connelly to give you over to me, as I can more con- 
veniently entertaui you than she can. You wont 
have far to go with me, sir ; I live a few yards farther 
up on the road." 

" Really," said the strange, " I'm very thankful 
to you all ; you're very kino." 

"Oh! not at all, sir." said Pat; "you know we 
must be mindful of * old Irish hospitality.' " 

After the stranger had dried his garments, and 
imbibed the comforts of a warm fire, he arose, and 
wishing his entertainers good night, foUowed Pat to 
his cottage. 
• • • » • • * 

Pat Muman's mother had died while he was vet 
very young, and his father was obliged to call ia nis 
sister to aid hkn m the maoagement M his little boaie- 
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hoM, and to superintend the education of hit only 
son. When Pat was pretty old, his father sent him 
to a seminary in Dnblui, with the view of preparing 
him for the chnrch. After he had been three years 
in the metropolis, onr hero's prospects were suddenly 
changed by the death of his father. He returned to 
take care of his farm, which was now under the ma- 
nagement of his aunt, a steady, intelligent woman. 
Pat had not been long at home when an impression 
was made on his heart by the bright eyes of Norah 
Connelly. He accordingly made advances to that 
pretty maiden, and was fayourablv received — and 
be soon obtained the consent of her father, who 
thought himself particularly fortunate in gaining 
such a son-in-law as Pat Muman ; but Pat had a 
rival in the person of his landlord's agent. This 
man, who cringed like a whipped dog at the beck of 
his superior, was a cruel, heartless tyrant to those 
who had the misfortune to be in any way under him. 
He was agent to a Mr. O., who was owner of the 
large tract of land on which Pat and old Connelly 
held their farms. Mr. G. died shortly after Pat*s 
£&ther, leaving his son, a young eentleman who tben 
/esided in Dublin, in possession of his estate. Leeson, 
fbe agent, thought himself now quite firee to do as 
he pleased. He knew that his present employer was 
young and inexperienced, and he thought that in the 
midsi of the pleasure of ag^eat city he would forget 
the wants of^ his tenantry ; but he was mistaken in 
some of his conclusions. Various petitions were sent 
to young Mr. G., representing the tyranny of his 
ag«it, and the impoverished state of his tenants. 
Leeson had proposed to old Connelly for his daughter, 
but he refused him, alleging as a reason that he could 
not retract his promise to rat Muman ; the old man 
at the same time thanked him for the honour he 
intended to confer on him. Leeson determined to have 
revenue on old Connelly and Pat. It happened just 
at this time that Mr. G. resolved to look to his 
tenants and property. With this resolution, and 
incited by the blue eyes of a young lady who lived 
near the place, and whom he had met at a ball, he 
set out alone, and partly on foot, when, being over- 
taken by rain that night, he had stopped at old Bill 
ConneUy's cottage. From thence he removed to the 
cottaf e of Pat, as the reader has already seen, and 
with his aid he contrived to defeat the plans of the 
wily agent. 

The agent now began to show great kindness to 
old Connelly. He b^iame very indulgent, admired 
his farm, praised his punctuality in paying his rents, 
and told him that as the time for paying them was 
near at hand, he need not put himself to any inoon- 
renience in procuring the money. The bait took. 
The old man, deceived by the seeming kindness of 
the crafty agent, remained a few days beyond the 
ordinary time without paying his rent ; when, on the 
morning after the scene we have described in the open- 
ing of our tale, the agent unexpectedly entered his 
cottage, and threatened to distrain him if he did not 
procure the money in twenty- four hours. The poor 
old man was thunderstruck at this announcement : 
however, he promised to carry the rent to him in the 
erening. Snortly after the agent had departed, 
Pat Muman and Mr. G. entered the house, to whom 
Connelly related what had happened. 

'* He s a dreadful scoundrel ! exclaimed Pat. 

** Really, you give a very excellent character of 
him,** said Mr. G.^ who was yet unknown to Pat or 
Connelly. " Pray who is your landlord ?" 

•* A Mr. G., sir ; a young gintleman who lives in 
Dublin,** answered Connelly. *' This bad man is his 
agint here ; he behaves very cruelly to the tinnants, 
an' they all hate him. I'm tould Afr. G. is a good 
young gintleman; but he'd be better if he now and 
then piud a visit to his tinnants." 



** I wish he were present to hear your advice," 
said Mr. G. ; " I'm sure he'd proEt by it." 

** He would, sir, if he took it ; but I mutt now 
contrive to get the rint-money for this man agin the 
ev'ning." 

When Mr. G. and Pat had left the cottage, the 
former abruptlv addres<*ed his companion. 

*• Pat," said he, " I have a secret for you, and I 
want you to assist me in a little plot. I must first 
let you know that I am your lanalord, Mr. G., and 
that, urged bv frequent petitions from my tenants, I 
have resolveo, at length, to inquire into their com- 
plainU." 

Pat was quite astonished at this unexpected disco- 
very. 

'*! have now," continued he, **come hither in 
secret, and without the knowledge of Leeson, my 
agent, through a whim which seized me. I wish to 
remain incognito for some time, till I see the end of 
this fellow's plots ; I'll want your assistance to dis- 
cover them.' 

*' Ton have it with all my heart, sir," answered 
Pat. 

It was evening when they tumed their steps 
towards old Connelly's house. At a turn of the 
road, thev suddenly encountered a man running at 
full speed, whom they immediately recognised as the 
servant of the agent, Leeson. The man, who knew 
Mr. G., was electrified when he beheld him; he 
stood motionless until that gentleman spoke. 

"Why, how now, Ned!" said he; "what's the 
matter, man ? — are vou dumb ?" 

"I — I ; sir — I — 'stammered the servant. 

"Come now," siud Mr. G., sternly, "you've been 
on some goodly errand for your master. I've been 
informed that he and you have been carrying on some 
villanous plot. I have already discovered some of 
your deeds. Come, come, confess the whole. Con- 
fess it, and you shall be well rewarded ; conceal it, 
and I'll find means to punish you and your master 
for your villany." 

The man, terrified by threats on the one side, and 
enticed by promise of reward on the other, confessed 
that he had been sent by his master to rob old Con- 
nelly ! They had, he said, plotted this between them, 
in order to deprive the old man of the means of 
paying his vent, and thus induce him to give his 
daughter to Leeson. He said that he was now after 
robbing Connelly, and produced the money. 

"Was ever so complicated a piece of villany 
arranged by man 1" exclaimed Mr. G. " What a 
dupe that man has made of me. Now you," he 
added, turning to the servant — " do you, my good 
fSellow, go to your master ; tell him you have done as 
he bid you, and show him the money ; but, at your 
peril, don't mention a word about me. Come, rat.'* 

The servant promised to obey him and departed, 
and Mr. G. and rat proceeded to old Connelly's cot- 
tage. There they found the old man with his face 
buried in his hands, his daughter sobbine in silence, 
and Mrs. Connelly venting her grief in loud lamen* 
tations. On hearing them enter, the old man arose. 

" Good evening, sir," said he ; " you've come in 
time to witness my misfortune," 

" Why, what's Uie matter ?" asked Mr. G., feigning 
ignorance of what had happened ; " what has caused 
thU grief?" 

" Oh 1 sir," answered the old man, " a sad misfor- 
tune has happened since I saw you last. 'Tisu't an 
hour ago smce I was robbed of the money I was 
carrying to the agint. As I was goin' along the 
road, a man stopped me, an' puttin' a pistol to my 
throat, commanded me to stand an' deliver. He was 
masked, but I'm sure I heard his voice before. 'Stand 
an' deliver I' sez he. I took out the money. ' Here,' 
sez I, * is all my money ; 'tis what I've got to pay 
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my rent ; if you take it, a curse will follow you/ 
sez I ; * but if you leave it to mo. you'll have the 
blessin' of a poor man.' He snatched the purse an' 
went away. I thought it useless to ^o an tell my 
story to the agint, for he wouldn't beUeve me." 

•* Do you think," asked Mr. G., " that you could 
reoocrnise the robber ?'* 

**Ohi Lord bless you, sir, not!; sure he was 
masked. I think I heard the voice before, but I 
cannot tell when or where. But what am I to do 
now ? the agint will come in the morning and 
distrain." * 

** But don't you think he may give you a little time 
when he hears what has happened ?'* 

•* Is it he, sir ? not he ; he'd no more — ** 

" Well, well," interrupted Mr. Q^ ** as there's no 
hone in that quarter, take a little advice from me. 
Allow this agent to do as he wishes to-morrow ; don't 
remonstrate with him, whatever he may do, and, per- 
haps, you ma^ hear from me to-morrow," and away 
he went, leaving old Bill in wonder at what he could 
mean. 

Morning came, and with it the agent and his satel- 
lites. Old Connelly, who had been expectin? him for 
some time, met him at the door. Leeson began to 
upbraid the old man for his inn'atitude, and the 
manner in which he repaid all his kindnesses ; tellhig 
him that since he had behaved so ill to him, he would 
cause a distraint inmiedistely. The old man excused 
himself, and related how he had been robbed. 

** Poo, poo," said the a^ent, ** this is all a sham, 
got up to deceive me ; but it's all of no use." 

** Mr. Leeson," said old Connelly, " you're the 
first man that ever told me I lied, and look ye — but 
no, no ; go on with what you intend to do." 

** Well, well," said Leeson, •* I'll try and manage 
matters the best way I can. Give me what I asked 
of you before, and all will be set to rights." 

"Whatis^hat?" 

** Give me your daughter in marriage." 

"Never!" said the old^man firmly — "never! I 
will not sell my child in that Inanner. I may be 
turned forth from my poor home, be driven to poverty, 
and wander a houseless beggar' upon the wide world; 
but I will never sell my poor child — never I" and he 
struck the table vehemently with his ]j|]enched fist. 
" Besides," continued he, " I tould you that she 
was another's. 1 gave my promise to Pat Muman, 
and when I pledge my word I never break it," and 
he turned from the room. 

" Come here. Norah," said Leeson, as Connelly's 
daughter entered. " I've been speaking to your 
father ; I promised to settle all if he consented to 
make you my wife." 

" Aid what did he say, sir ?" asked Norah, sud- 
denly turning deadly pale : " what did he say ?" 

" He refused me at once ; but I want your opinion 
on the matter .'' 

'* If my father refuses, there's no necessity to aak 
me." 

"But I think if you consented he'd be satisfied. 
Besides, think on your father's situation ; you ought 
to make some little sacrifice for his sake." 

" Mr. Leeson," answered Norah, " how can you 
press me thus ? You know that m^ father has given 
his promise to another ; and, even if I was satisfied 
to it, he would not break his word." 

" Aye, your father told me that you were to be 
married to Pat Murnan,"said the agent ; " but think 
you he will look on you when he hears that your 
father is a beggar ?" 

** Aye, that he will, my old gentleman," said a 
voice from behind. " Come, what's the matter now ?'* 

It was Pat Murnan. The affent turned on him 
with a dai'k scowl, but his look suddenly changed 
from aiiger to surprise, terror, and confusion, as, ' 



raising his head, he beheld the form of Mr. G. in the 
door-way. He stood rooted to the spot, fascinated, 
and incapable of utterance; until, at lene^, gam- 
moning together all the impudence he couM assuine, 
he stammered forth — 

"1 — I — beg to be excused, sir; but really this 
vwit is so — so unexpected — I — " 

" Oh I don't disturb yourself," answered Mr. G.; 
" the fact is, that, receiving so many good acconats 
of your care and attention to my tenantry, I have 
come to thank you in person." 

The agent did not at all relish the tone in which Mr. 
G. spoke i he knew that he did not mean exactly what 
he said, yet he pretended to understand it as a com- 
pliment. 

" I'm sure I'm very thankful to you, sir," he an- 
swered, with a sickly smile. " I'm very thankful for 
your good opinion ; I hope I have done my duty." 

" I suppose the owner of this house refuses to pay 
his rents ?" 

" Yes, sir," stammered the agent ; " I've come to — 

" Away with this trifling," said Mr. G., sternly. 
" Mr. Leeson, to you has been entrusted the care of 
my tenantry, and I'm compelled to say that that 
trust has been grossly abused by you. You have 
persecuted this poor old man to the utmost of your 
power, (pointing to Connelly, who stood looking on 
in amazement ;) you have behaved mostdbgracefmly ; 
you have caused him to be robbed of the money he 
had to pay you, and then you come to demand what 
you had already taken. Aye, sir, you may start ; I 
have discovereu your plans. Come m, (beckonlDg to 
some one outside,) come in. Here is your servant 
and accomplice. Shame on you, sir, to act so basely. 
You, old man, were right in thinking you knew the 
voice of the robber ; there is the man. Mr. Leeson, 
from this moment I free you from all responsibility 
concerning my property ; you may go, sir, unless you 
see anything very agreeable to detain you here." 

The agent shrunk from the cottage quite crest- 
fallen. What need to tell the rest ? 

Pat and Norah were married in a few days, and 
in a fortnight after Mr. G. " led to the altar a lovely 
bride," as the newspapers said on the occasion — who 
did not love him the less because he had behaved 
kindly to his tenants. 

Cork, Jan., 1843. D. H. 



THE LAMENT OF THE LARK FOR HIS DAISY. 

Glad o'er the mmmtain, 

When the fint ray 
Played on each fountain, 

I speeded away. 
Scorning each dull grove 

Aud each shaded bowtr, 
I hastened to thee, love. 

My beautiful flower I 
My first song at dawn 

Was sung in the prafse 
Of the pride of the lawn, 

The joy of my davs : 
But the winds fiercely cried 

In the dead of the night. 
And the thunder in pride 

Sent its withering light. 
The sun of the morrow 

Too brilliantly shone, 
For, mocking ray sorrow, 

It told — Thou wert gone I 
Longj long shall I grieve thee. 

In sunshine and shower ; 
Oh ! why did^t thou leave me, 

My beautiful flower I 

January 22, iSia. , ^^/-ri/-J''NW"'*- 
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RELIEF OF THE IRISH POOR. 

The Irish Poor Law gives relief only in work* 
houses ; a workhouse being established in the center 
of a imion of town-lands. The number of houses 
dedired fit for occupation is 100, out of 130, the 
total number in Ireland ; and these are rariously 
capable of accommodating from 200 to 2000 inmates. 
Eightj.four houses are already occupied, and the 
remaining sixteen are receiving their stores. The 
Domber of individuals, old and young, in the eighty- 
foar houses, is 27,537. The total amount of accom- 
modation which the 130 houses, when finished, will be 
capable of affording, is for 92,860 persons ; and in 
case of pressure, the capability of the houses may be 
coDsidened to be from ten to twenty per cent, beyond 
thb number : included among these there is accom- 
modation for upwards of 2000 idiots, or harmless 
lunatics — ^the buildings beino^ provided with wards 
for persons of this class. Alfthe buildings are large, 
substantial, well-ventilated, and furnished with au*y 
court-yards. The clothing of the adult male inmates 
consists of a coat and trousers of barragon, cap, 
shirt, shoes, and stockinp^s. The female ulults are 
supplied with a striped jerkin, a petticoat of linsey- 
woolsey, and another of stout cotton, a cap, shift, shoes, 
and stockings. The male children nave each a 
jacket and trousers of fustian, a shirt, and woollen 
cap. The female children have each a cotton frock 
and petticoat, a cap, and linsey-woolsey petticoat. 
Each bed is snpplied with a straw mattress, with 
blankets, bolsters, &c. The able-bodied women and 
children sleep in double beds ; the sick, the infirm, 
and the male persons sleep in single beds. It is an 
established rule, (except in special cajjes,) not to admit 
children without their parents, if dependent on them ; 
nor a man without his wife, nor a wife without her 
husband. The sexes are completely separated. The 
diet varies in particular unions, chiefly depending on 
the condition of the poor in the neighbourhood, the 
object being to give such diet to the inmates of the 
workhouse as shall not be superior to that obtained 
by the independent labourer. A common dietary for 
adults is — for breakfast, 7 ounces of meal made into 
porridge, 1 pint of butter-milk, or half a pint of new 
milk ; for mnner, 3|lbs. of potatoes, and I quart of 
butter-milk. Children five to fourteen — 3^ ounces 
of oatmeal for breakfast; dinner, 21bs. of potatoes ; 
supper, 6 ounces of bread, and 1 pint of new milk, 
daily. The expense of maintenance is levied by rates 
on the country at large ; and now, for the first time, 
ai? will be taxed alike — HaWs Ireland. 



Avarice — One of the most common and absurd 
marks of ambition that ever shows itself in human 
nature is that which comes upon a man vrith experi- 
ence and old ase — the season when it might be 
expected he should be wisest — it is the passion for 
gettinff and saring money. This desire reigns 
most m those who have but few good qualities to 
recommend them ; humanity, good nature, and the 
avantages of a liberal education are incompatible 
with avarice. It is strange to see how this passion 
kills all the noble sentiments and generous ambitions 
that adorn human nature. It ren&rs the man who is 
overrun vrith it a peerish and inconsiderate master, 
an unsociable husband, a severe parent, and a worth- 
less neighbour. 
CoKYBiiSATiON. — The too great desire of outshining 
and dazzling others renders conversation disagree- 
able. We are willing at any rate to g^ve a great 
idea of our merit : this desire puts us upon a flow of 
talk, without giving others the leisure or opportunity 
to exert their small talents, and so they depart soured 
and provoked against those that have thus kept them 
in amusement. 



LINES 



WritUnonwaOcing by moonUght on the banks qfthe Shney, 
Wej^ord, 

Flow on, gentle SUmey I I'm alone by thy stream ; 
Thy waters are lit in the moon's pallid beam, 
And yon bright star that glistens in Hearen above 
Throws a light roand my heart like the sweet light of lore. 

Flow on, gentle Slaney ! the breeze now is still, 
And stirs not the flowrets that bloom on the hill { 
The valley is sleeping in beauty and light, 
And Nature lies hashed on the bosom of night. 

Flow on, gentle Slaney ! 'tis pleasant to roam 
And muse o'er the lov*d scenes of infimcy's home. 
Where my early affections were first taught to twhie, 
And hearts now are cold that gave rapture to mine. 

Flow on, gentle Slaney ! 'tis many a day 

Since last by thy waters my footsteps did stray, 

With the friends of my childhood, the gladsome, the ft-ee { 

Bat now their bright fkces are missing firom me. 

Flow on, gentle Slaney t it seems like a dream 
Since I wandeted with Emma alone by thy stream ; 
And oh I at our parting, the look that she gave 
Was sad as the willow that bends o'er thy wave. 



Treasure-Trove In legal Latin thesaurus in~ 

ventus, is a branch of the revenue of the crown by the 
law of England. Where coin, plate, or precious 
metal are found hidden in the earth or any private 
place, and the owner or person who deposited them ig 
unknown, the property becomes vested in the king 
by virtue of his prerogative. But if the owner is 
known, or is ascertained after the treasure is found, 
the property belongs to him, and not to the king. 
The civil law gave treasure found in general to the 
finder; but if found accidentally in another man's 
land, half was given to the finder, and half to the 
owner of the land. And so if it was found in the land 
of the emperor, it was to be equally divided between 
him and the finder. The law of England adopts the 
definition of treasure-trove from the civilians. And 
to entitle the crown to the property, it must appear 
to have been hidden or deposited by some one who at 
the time had the intention of reclaiming it. When- 
eveAierefore the intention to abandon appears from 
the circumstances — as for instance, where the property 
has been found in the sea, or in a pond or river, or 
even openly placed upon the surface of the earth- 
it belongs to the finder. In England the conceal- 
ment of treasure-trove from the king was formerly a 
capital o£fence ; at the present day it is a misdemea- 
nour punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Alexandria Canal This canal affords com« 

munication between that city and the Canoptic, or 
western branch of the Nile. It was originally dug 
under Alexander the Great, but was subseouently 
closed up. Mehemet Ali, the present ruler of Egypt, 
determined to reopen it; and, with a despotism 
peculiar to him m carrying on public works, 
ordered 20,000 men, form ail parts of the country, to 
meet at Atfe on the Nile by a particular day. Not 
daring to disobey, the multitude assembled, were set 
to work, and in six weeks this canal, though 48 miles 
long, was completed. All then returned to their 
homes. ' 

True Love. — There is nothing, perhaps, so totally 
subversive of self-possession as the unexpected sight 
of one we love. It paralyses by the too great intensity 
of its nervous excitement. It smites the heart to its 
very core, and the stream of life is arrested in its 
course ; we cease to breathe : every fonction of life 
seems suspended, but that of sight ; the eye usurps, 
as it were, the power all other org^ans have lost, and 
we can only gase Lover's £. s. d. 
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IMMENSE SALT MINE. 
The largest salt mine is at Wilisca, in Cracow, In 
Poland. It has ten opening^, through which the 
Tninors descend to the depth of six hundred feet, and 
as soon as the first touches the eround, be sKps out 
of the rope, and all the same In succession. The 
body of the mine is a spacious plain, containing a 
subterranean republic with horses, carriages, and 
roads, exhibiting all the bustle of business. In 
Tarious parts of this spacious plain stand the huts 
of the miners and their families, some single, and 
others in clusters like villages. The inhabitants have 
very little communication with the world above the 
ground, and many hundreds are bom and end their 
Uves here. Through this plain runs the great road 
to the mouth of the mine, filled with carriages of salt, 
conducted by drivers, all merry and singing. The 
horses kept here are numerous, and when once let 
down, never again see the light of the day. The 
miners dig out the salt in the form of huge cylinders, 
each of many hundred weight, which are drawn up to 
the surface, and sent to the mills, where they are 

S'ound to powder. A stream of fresh water runs 
rough the mine, so that the inhabitants have no 
oocasK>n for a supply from above. 

Human Hair Traffic — In Brittany, a province 
of France, this traffic is carried on, and all the fairs 
are regularly attended by purchasers, both male and 
female. The Breton peasants have particular fine 
hair, and generally in great abundance ; their beau- 
tiftd tresses they are pefectly willing to sell ; and it 
is no uncommon sight to see several girls sheared one 
after the other like sheep, and many others sUnding 
ready for the shears, with their caps in their hands, 
and iheir long htdr combed out and hanging down to 
their waists. Every successive crop of hair is tied 
up into a wisp by itself, and thrown into a large 
basket, placed by the side of the operator. The 
highest value given by these abominable hair-mer 
chants for a fine crop of hair is twenty sous, but the 
more frequent consideration is a gaudy but trumpery 
cotton handkerchief, worth about sixteen sous. The 
profit thus netted by these hairmongers must be 
enormous 

Emplotnent The man who thinks to mainlgin a 

constant tenure of pleasure by a continued pursmt of 
sports and pleasures, deceives himself. The most 
voluptuous and loose person breathing, were he but 
tied to follow these pursuits every day, would find it 
the greatest torment and calamity that could befal 
him ; he would fly to the mines and gallies for recre- 
ation, and to the spade and mattock for a diversion 
from the misery of a continual unremitted pleasure. 
But, on the contrary, the providence of God has 
so ordered the course of things, that there is no action 
the usefulness of which has made it the matter of duty 
and of a profession, but a man may lead the continual 
pursuit of it without loathing and satiety. The same 
shop that employs a man in his youth, employs him 
also in his age. Every morning he rises fresh to his 
work ; custom has naturalised his labour to him ; his 
shop is his element, and he cannot with any enjoyment 
of himself live out of it. The happiest life is that 
wherein antian is constantly employed. 

India. Oreat encourteement is given to science 

and education by the Ri^ui of Travancore. He has 
established schools in every village and a fine obser- 
vatory at Trevandrum. 
Communication with INDIA.—Instead of a tedious, 
sometimes dangerous voyage of from six to ten 
months, the English traveller may now reach Bombay, 
the nearest station in India, in from forty to fifty 
days 5 seeing in his way some of the most interesting 
cbjeots in the oivUised world. 



tHE FIRST ORBY HAIR. 
The matron at h«r mirror, with her hand upon her brow. 
Sits gazing on her lovely flue— aye, lovely even now : 
Why doth she lean upon her hand with soeh a look of e»s? 
Why steals that tear aeroas her dieek 9 — She saea her first 
proy hairl 

Vow she beholds her first grey hair i^sih ! deem Unot a erfaae 
For her to weep when she diaoems tiie first foot-mark of Thne ! 
She knowB that, one by one, these mate memeotoa will increaee. 
And Bteal youth, beauty, strength vway, tSUlUB Itself shall 



Ah I lady, heed the monitor I Thy mirror teOs the truth ; 
Assume the matrdn's folded veil : reaigattie wreathe of yooth ; 
Go I--Mnd it on thy daughter's brow ; in her thoalt still look 

Met 
*Twere well would aU learn wisdom who behold the first grey 

hair I Blackwood. 



First Ixpressioks. — It is ooly in the first moment 
in which yon ritness something which is entlrelT new 
to von, that you feel that novelty in all its viviODess, 
and perceive really how widely divided is the nature 
and aspect of what you then oonten^ate from 
the objects of your former knowledge. Every hour 
that you continue to regard what stnkes you wish ita 
newness, carries off the newness, and your impreasioDS 
fade and bedim themselves in proportion. You are 
soon surpised to find how little there is to surwiae 
you ; how familiar all about you is become, as tf yom 
had conversed with it all your life. This is especially 
the case in regard to the novel aspect and raanoers 
of a foreign country. It is only by noting down oo 
the spot, and at the moment, what strikes yon, thai 
you can secure the force of these first impressions : 
and when you afterwards refer to these notes, yoQ 
are often no little astonished to find amid what really 
curious people and things you are eustin^, and yet 
how completely all the strangeness has vanished mm 
your oonsdonsness. — Houfitt s Sketches, 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDEMTS. 

** A. C. R.," Dingle.— Reoeived. There was no-^eoeaaity fbr 
endeavouring to di^oise the handwrltiDg, wfth wfaioh we 
are well acquainted. 

** R. S. C.*' — The tale and poem have come to hand : we thaSl 
give them due consideration. 

«« e • e^» Cork. — We have endeavoured to meet your w&hes, 
and hope we hare been soccesaful. 

** W. F. C.** — Subserlbers have a peculiar daSm npea na. and 
therefore your communication shall be attended to. 

" W. T." — ^The •• Sketches - are highly esteemed. 

** E. A. K."-~Oar fUr fHend wUl probably behold hier story 
in our next. 

•* s. 8." — No. The paper posseesea oonaldenMe merit, bat 
the manner in which the sniiijeot is free tied i sa dtei H wait* 
able to our pages. 

** P. O."— Most willingly. We hope to hear firom yon again. 
•• E. O.." " P. A.,- and ** R. E." dedined. 

— ■— -a 
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THE YOUNG BARONET. 

Towards the dose of the year 1826 I resided at 
the Adeline Hotel in Scarborough, which, for acoom- 
iDodation and comfort, was one of the best. Scar- 
borough stands in the recess of a beautiful bay on the 
borders of the German Ocean, rising from the shore 
in the form of an amphitheatre. Mr. Nugent, who 
for many years filled a high situation in India, resided 
in one of the principal streets, the chief residence of 
the nobility. Bred amid the luxuries of life, and 
accustomed to society from his early years, he gare 
frequent balls and parties, which, for the elegant 
society that ooftstituted thom, and magnificence and 
wealth displayed on sach occasions, were unrivalled 
in the town. Sir Robert Dillon, Bart., to whom 
Mr. Nugent was guardian, had completed his studies 
at Cambridge, and was expected to make one of the 
many that w^ e invited to Mr. Nugent's ball on the 
24th December, 1826. Arriving a few hours before 
evening, the young baronet dined with me. I had 
not seen him since he was a mere child, and I would 
not havo recognised him had he not first accosted me. 
He was tall, well proportioned, and calculated to 
interest those with whom he conversed ; in short, he 
was one that the ladies would adore and the gen* 
tiemen admire. I was amused by an interesting 
account he was giving me of the chapel of King's 
College, Cambridge, which, for its splendid structure, 
is much admired^ when I fortunately remembered 
that, as we had a considerable distance to go, it 
would be late ere we arrived at Mr. Nugent 's if we 
tarried longer. Dressing, therefore, for the ball as 
expeditiously as possible, we found ourselves at the 
place of our destination sooner than we expected. 
On entering the ball-room, I was dazzled with the 
brilliancy of the numerous lights, displaying the 
splendour of every thing around me. Lovely women, 
whose exquisite dresses added to thehr beauty, were 
not Inattentive listeners to the insinuating language 
and impassioned avowals of gay lieutenants, gallant 
captains, and high functionaries. Passing a magni- 
ficent suite of illuminated rooms, I led Sir Robert to 
Mr. Nugent, who was conversing with Lord Denham, 
a distant relation of the young baron«^. Mr. Nugent 
greeted his ward with that sincerity which a fond 
father welcomes his son after an absence of many 
years : he loved him dearly, and no man ever dis- 
charged the duty of guardian more honourably than 



he did. He corresponded frequently with the young 
baronet's tutor, to know if Sir Robert was improvhig 
in his studies, and each time received an answer that 
he was one of the most talented and studious lads in 
the university. Such news was, indeed, gratifying 
to Mr. Nugent ; but the morning he read his name 
in the papei* as the successful candidate in mathe- 
matics and classics, he was really delighted. 

" Come, Robert," said he, taking his arm, " I must 
introduce you as the poor scholar to your little play- 
fellow, Ellen ; but I suppose you will not know each 
other, it is so many years since you have met." 

At this moment a very beautiful girl was coming 
towards them, leaning on the arm of Lord Denham : 
she had attained the golden age of nineteen, and pos- 
sessed all the charms of womanhood ; her hair, dark 
and glossy as the raven's vring, was twined around 
her beautifully-formed head ; her lips when parted 
displayed a uniform set of ivory teeth ; but the touch- 
ing loveliness of her features, heightened somewhat 
by a delicate paleness, could not fail to rivet the 
attention, and excite the admiration, of the beholder. 
" Come hither, Ellen," said her &ther, " until I 
introduce you to this poor scholar, who has met with 
unfavourable success in the literary world, and will 
join our family circle for a few days." 

Making her obeisance in a formal manner to the 
young man, she was about to proceed with her com- 
panion, when Lord Denham, turning to Mr. Nugent, 
said — 

** Though I am an old man, yet I am not insensible 
to the smile that dimples the cheeks of your lovely 
daughter ; but I feel it would be uncourteous in me 
not to resign her to this young stranger, to whom, as 
a guest, the rights of attention are to be paid, and 
who, I doubt not, will play the gallant better than L" 
So saying, he relinquished Ellen Nugent to the care 
of the young baronet, and followed her father to the 
card-table. Sir Robert viewed her whom he had 
known in childhood with mingled admiration and 
delight, and seemed unconscious that his unwavering 
gaze had flushed deeper than usual the countenance 
of his guardian's daughter. If there are times in a 
man's life worth living for, surely this was one of those 
happy periods to the young baronet. Conversing 
with an admirably beautiful woman, who was the 
very art of pleasing personified, and whose eyes 
sparkled with spirit and the innocent joys of youth, 
it was no wonder that he felt all the power of feminine 
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attractioni, and ezperiMioed that degree of delight 
anuranthig to eottaoy. Twice or thrice be was about 
to oaQ Mr his " dear EUen," whom he had often 
gamboDed with in his early days, when he as often 
restrained himsdf, lest the msclosore that he was the 
identical BU>bert whom she once knew might draw 
fbrth an ^acnlation of surprise, which probablj 
would attract the attention of those around them. 
After dancinff a minuet, the supper-room was thrown 
open, and the guests seated themselres around the 
table, laden with costlj Tiauds, massire silrer ptete, 
the choicest wines, and all that could tempt and 
satisfy the cravings of the epicure. The sparkling 
wine liad already exhilarated the spirits of some and 
obscured the faculties of others, when a door at the 
extremity of the room was opened by a female ser- 
rant, whose dishovelled hair, disordered countenance, 
staring eyes, and death-like silence contrasted 
strangely with the happy group before her. Arising 
from my seat, I immediately proceeded towards her. 
Her lipe scarcely moved, but I distinctly heard her 
give utterance to the word — ** Fire t" Looking in 
the direction towards which she pointed, I perceived 
a vivid glare of light issuing nrom an ante-room. 
The drMdful truth flashed across my mind — the 
house was on fire 1 Beckoning to Mr. Nuf^t to 
follow me, I opened the door, when a light so intense 
as to dassle vision burst upon our view. I instantly 
shut it, lest any of the company should see the blase ; 
then turning to Mr. Nugent, I exhorted him to be 
calai and follow my dim^ons ; but, ere I could 
advise an act, a loud shout from the street of ** Fire 1" 
announced to each one present the dreadful news. 
A volley of stones against the windows, to arouse the 
inmates, next Mlowed. All started from their seats 
and rushed to the door ; some gained the street ; 
while others, less fortunate, were endeavouring to 
miJce a way for themselves through the crowd in the 
various apartments. Neither rank nor beauty was 
BOW respected. Handsome captains, who were before 
gay and gallant militaires, were now actuated by 
one feeling — self-preservation ; wives clung to their 
husbands, daue^hters to their fkthers, unheeded : 
no more amid that joyous assembly is heard the sound 
of revelry ; the fear of death, in ail its horrors, hath 
blanched the fairest cheeks, and withered the smile 
on the manly countenance of the soldier. A silent, 
heartfelt prayer of thanksgiving is breathed to the 
Eternal Being by those who escape the fury of the 
terrible element. Already it has communicated with 
thelower part of the building, and the piercing shrieks 
of those within sent a thrul of horror through the 
assembled multitude without. A hoary-headed old 
man, whose stalwart fVame seemed to have suffered 
fittle from the ravages of time, bore from the smoking 
ruins sevend who, probably, but for his timely ua, 
would have fallen sacrifices to the unrelenting fury of 
the flames ; and each time, on examining their fea- 
tures, did he turn away in apparent disappointment, 
again to brave the danger or the conflagration, and 
gain, if possible, her whom he sought. At length, 
exhausted by excessive exertion, he stood in speecmess 
agony gazing on a female figure, whose surpassing 
beauty excited the interest no less than the admira- 
tion of Uie erowd. She stood near the drawing-room 
window, every pane of which was smashed to pieces ; 
her hair wafted to and fro towards heaven; her 
heaving bosom betokening the emotion of her soul, 
and her blood-forsaken cheeks the cOnsdousnees of 
surrounding danger. 

**0h! God,'* said Mr. Nugent, *<give me strength 
t^ save my daughter, though I lose my life in the en- 
deavour.** 

So saying, he rushed again into the burning d^-el- 
ling, ascended the wide stairca'-e which led to the 
drawing-room, and ere a iniimte had elapsed he held 



his much-loved daughter in his arms ; but his strei^tk 
has fkiled, and he Tails with his lovely daughter to 
the ground ! A cry of horror arose from those who 
witnessed the si^t, and "Save them, save them,** 
was shouted from all sides ; but none seemed inclined 
to obey the mandate, till a tall, athletic young man, 
calling for a ladder, iriacad it arainst the* wall ; then 
rushing in he ascended the stairs, which were now 
burning, and appeared not likely to withstand the 
fire much longer. Now he is seen distinctly by the 
Ught of the blaiiiig embers rushing here and there: 
tiMfi again be is lost to view by columns of smoke 
enshrouding him in darkness. ** He is a brave and 
noble youth r* were the words that all who witnessed 
his darinr gave utterance to. But hark ! a kmd 
crash is heard— a famt scream follows— «nd EDen 
Nugent is seen supporting the miserable form of her 
father I Every nerve in my body quivered for exer- 
tion ; but my right ankle was sprahied, and I stood 
a passive and unwilling spectator of the dreadful 
scene before me. Death, of tlie most appalling kmd, 
seemed now inevitable both to fiither and daughter, 
when, iust at this awful moment, the young man 
whom I have before mentioned, ac^n appears, raises 
both in his arms, and with almost super-human 
strength bore them from the house. A deafenfaig 
shout of applause greeted him as he reached the 
street. He turns his eyes once more towards the 
dwelling, and beholding a solitary being about to 
precipitate himself from one of the top-room 
windows, in a deep, manly voice, which I well 
knew to be the young baronet's, he called to the 
wretched man to remain where he was, and asoe&dmg 
the ladder which he had placed against the wall in 
case of necessity, he entered the room fhwn which 
but a short period before he had escaped with the 
greatest difficulty. The fire now ra^ in every 
part of the building, notwithstanding the yigorous 
efforts of the fire companies to stay its fury, and a 
low smothered flame ascending from the roof of the 
ac(jomhig house showed that ft was extending, and 
likely to communicate with a row of bouses if not 
speedily suppressed. All seemed ready to lend a 
hand, provided neither flesh nor bones were endan- 
gered ; and the most active means were rasorted to 
to auench the flames. Mr. Nugent stood gaslmr 
flxedl^ and wildly on the flaming and smoking ruhu 
occasionally starting at the noise of the oradk&iff and 
falling timbers, and alternately asking his dai^hter 
and me if we thought Robert would esc^e My 
reader, doubtless, knows that it was OrRobert 
Dillon who saved Mr. Nugent and his daughter 
The old man on breathing the f^sh air was restored! 
and learned from those around him that his vounir 
ward, heedless of the danger, had ventured airain 
into the house to rescue Lord Denham. Se^ral 
minutes had elapsed, andneither Sir Robert nor his 
lordship appeared. The back part o# the building 
had now fallen with a tremendous crash ; all hope 
of safety for any that was within it was now rejected. 
A simultaneous cry of horror burst fWwi the crowd. 
which shortly was succeeded by rapturous aoplaBse! 
as the young baronet was seen desoendbg the kddw^ 
bearing Lord Denham on his right arm: Ids vast 
muscular strength enabled him to support his lord- 
ship vrith ease to himself ; but reclining rather much, 
he lost his balance, and both fell to the eronad! 
Fortunately, the height from which they fell was not 
considerabIe,andneither, though stunned, wereinjured. 
The street.was now rendered unpassable by the dense 
crowd that congregated to see the fire, and H was 
with difficulty, even at four o'clock in the m^minr 
when they began to disperse, that I made a passase 
through them and arrived at the Adeline Hotel I 
was confined within doors for a couple of days, owinr 
to a severe cold whi^J^h^,«HlH4.=li^ 
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Nagent, his dftughter, and Sir Robert called to y\at 
me one day daring my illness. The former told me 
that he had lost property to a considerable amount 
pn the night of the fire, but that for that he did not 
care, since bis dearest treasure on earth was saved — 
namely, Ellen Nugent ; *' and, doctor," said he, " if I 
do not patronise her preserver I certainly will be called 
a niggardly and ungratefnl old fellow in the literary 
worM, as the rascal is an author. Don't you think 
if I settle one hundred a-year on him for life, that I 
will discharge my obligation ? But he saved my life 
also, and in consideration of this I shall double the 
anauity. Now, doctor, don't you think he ought to 
be satisfied ?"* 

" Certainlv," said I, ** the young b ,** (I was 

about to say baronet ; Mr. Nugent winked ; I took the 
bint, and said) — " the young man ought to be thank- 
ful, and I have no doubt that, if industrious, he 
will ere long rise in the world, celebrated as an 
author.- 

•* Wdl, doctor," said he, ** I nerceire you have a 
flattering opinion of Robert's taJents ; but, what do 
yon think ? he had the presuo^tion to make love to 
mj daughter, and then ask my consent to marry 
her ; and, what annoyed me most, this ^oune truant 
(tmrning to his daughter) favoured his addresses. 
Now, in order to put romantic ideas out of their 
beads, I am determined to disnuss this mad author, 
and have Ellen married immediately to Sir Robert 
Dillon, whom we expected this night at the ball ; but 
I suppose be is loath to give up the pleasures of a 
college life so soon to be burdened with a wife ; how- 
ever, he will be in Scarborough this day week, when 
W9 shall expect the pleasure <n your company at the 
weddinf.** 

Reader, I hasten to the conclusion. Mr. Nugent 
I have said loved the young baronet ; his daring and 
gallant conduct on the night of the fire endeared him 
to his guardian more than ever. He ardently wished 
for a union between his daughter and Sir Robert, 
bat be was not one of those fathers, on perceiving 
the attachment of young men whom they deem eligible 
matches, who sacrifice their daughter's happiness to 
th^r own ciwnce ; he resolved that his daughter's 
choice shoula be unbiassed. Several persons of dis- 
tinction had proposed for her, but were rejected, and 
be was annoyed on perceiving that the marked atten-^ 
tion of the young baronet was tr^ted with apparent 
indifference, promising no better success in Joining 
the affections of bis daughter than that of her former 
•uitors. I have already mentioned that the young 
bttM>iiaifa«#; Ellen were playfellows, but separated 
whea verv young; it was impossible that thoy could 
know each other without being introduced, so great 
a change takes place between childhood and our riper 
years. M| xeader knows that Mr. Nugent intro- 
duced SvVtcwert to his daughter as the poor scholar, 
and it now occurred to him that Ellen, who was not 
jet undeceived as to who the poor scholar really was, 
entertained doubts about his character, and probably 
thought he was some adventurer imposing upon the 
bounty of her father. Determined, however, to know 
if she had anv affection for Sir Robert, he suddenly 
told her one day that he was going to be married to 
a very amiable creature. The pure alabaster pale- 
ness of her complexion was now dyed by a blush as 
'deep as ever mantled o'er the face oi lovely woman, 
-which quickly died away into an uunattiral and death- 
Kke paleness. Enough T' thought Mr. Nugent — '* she 
loves him I" Then, feigning displeasure, he addressed 
Iier— 

••^I was but jesting when I said Robert Dresden 
(the assumed name of the young baronet) was going 
to be married ; but am I to infer from your altered 
countenance when I mentioned it, that he is your 
lov^r,. andjthe accepted one toe ? If so, he leaves my 



bouse ; but no, I shall punish him ; he must wait uotir 
you are married to Sir Robert, your affianced 
husband." 

" Ohf father," said Ellen, "sttrtly yoa would not 
mar my happiness in this life by uniting me with a 
man whom I have not seen for many years, and for 
whom, perhaps, I will feel no attachment beyond that 
of mere friendship.'' 

These brief and artless words, accompanied by a 
look so bewitching and entreating, had such an effect 
upon Mr. Nugent, that he could not dissemble auger 
any longer, and^ taking her hand kindly in his, he 
said — 

'* This day fortnight I have appohited to be the 
wedding day. Sir Robert then will be in town ; but 
if, on seeing him, you do not wish to become his wife, 
I shall then permit you to choose whom you will, even 
Robert Dresden. But tell me, EUen, do you Jklve 
him?" 

" I do t" were the words the lonely girl uttered, ar 
the delighted father left the room.- 

The SSth of January, 182T, was a brfgfiie and de^ 
lightful morning, the sun sliining in unveiled and 
migestic splendour from the heavens. A bridal party 
are assembled at Mr. Nugent's house ; every heart d 
merry ; every countenance is the index of a happy 
mind. A splendid ohariot is at the door. Mrr^ 
Nugent entered the hx>nse leanine on Sir Robert 'a^ 
arm ; he advanced to his daughter Ellen. 

*' You know that it is my wish that you marrf 
Sir Robertr but then I promised to leave you to your 
choice, if^ after seeing nim, you would have an object 
tion to become hn wife. Now behold him I — Sir 
Robert Dilloa your playfrilow, and Robeat DiUon 
who saved your life, are one and the same Now he 
appears in propria'yeraona to claim von as his future 
wire. Say, will you have lum for a husband ?" 

Risader, surprise and joy were equally defected ott~ 
Ellen's face : she gave her hand to the young baronet, 
who led her to the church, where the boly bond oi 
matrimony united them for ever, 

F. H. 

STAN2A8 TO EhlXA, 
OnrtHtmingawaitt'ribandv^iehshekadbti* 

Eliza r thisboK>m*B A wild troubled ocean. 

And thou an eochautress of hoareo- taught srtr 
To calm by soft ma^o it« billow's commotion^ 

And abed a bright gl«ara o'er the wasto of my Beait.- 
Could I rear a Hweet hope ia my dark soul of lorrow, 

Whi' 1 the mildew of grief o'er itn bright bloesoms be» 
Could 1 court the lov'd liprht of thine eye, when to>morrovr 

Tlut sun-burst of brightness may be«n not for me f 
Take thy magical sone— from the moment I fbnod it 

My night dream is hope, and my day thought despair f 

r raren-hair'd fUr t that no chance had onbottDili^ 
Or I the embrace of that girdle could share 1 

1 envy the wretch not his vile soul's devotion. 

Who the grace of thy alr-Ufted form could beht4<^ 
And would prise the rich gems of the wide earth or ooeaai: 

O'er all that blest girdle emBraa*d in its fold.. 
That sooe would be mine, fair Ellsa, for ever. 

Near my bosom for aye should the visitant deep f 
But when fate, orael fate, from Elisa shaU scTer 

This wild heart of feeling — her poet would wsqv 
How thy beauty -star rose on his pathway torssfcua^ 

Th^n Tanlshing, left the pe^tr wanderer lone-^ 
Take It— oh I take it I— Iwoidd sad thoughts swakssp-^ 

A long, longr reluctant adieu to thy sone f 

E. w; 



Time The diifercnce of longit«ie oatoses a verr 

considerable variation of time. In* Dublin the clock 
is 25min«tes 31 seconds too slow, and at E.Unbuiv^ 
12 mmntes 43 seconds too slow - —«-'•-- «- • 



1, 9 minutes 



9 43 seconds too slow|. ^l^liatiBans it m 
21 seconds tee fasti; VjOOgrC^ 
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NOTES IN AUSTRALIA.— THE BUSHMAN. 
(From the Tale- book of e Traveller.) 
The summer sun shone beautifully bright, as a 
fragile bark was shoved from the beach by a power- 
fully built man, who seemed by his haste and exertions 
to ha?e something troubling him else than the amuse- 
ment of rowing on the surface of the little tranquil 
lake. All nature seemed hushed; the birds even 
seemed as if laz^ to open their throats and enliven 
the scene by their mellow notes ; no sound disturbed 
the quiet of the scene, except occasionally the flap 
and flutter of the swallow-tailed duck, and the dis- 
cordant whistle of the orinthorynohus.* The day 
was excessively hot, and by the superhuman exertions 
of the boatman, it would seem as if the little canoe 
flew over the rippleless lake. What could occasion it, 
thought I ; why does he come so carelessly thro' the 
birds I have faieen expecting to get a shot at for the 
last fiffceen minutes ? — he has just disturbed that 
curious amphibious animal at which I have been 
endeavouring to get a shot for the last week. I 
suddenly heard the deep-mouthed yowl of the blood 
hound. The truth flashed across me — he was a felon 
who had escaped from the penal settlements, and was 
now pursued by the officers of Justice. My suspicions 
were very shortly confirmed. I heard the reports of 
some half dozen rifles and saw the bullets patter here 
and there about the canoe so closely, that I judged 
the pursuers were no bad marksmen. I heard a 
piteous moan from the boat after the shots ; the rower 
threw himself in the bottom of the canoe afler the first 
shot; I saw a hare or deer-skin cap cautiously appear 
over the gunwale of the canoe ; I saw a rifle presented 
towards his pursuers along the stem ; I saw a flash ; 
heard a report ; my eye could detect no object until 
after the shot, and I saw the blood hound on the 
opposite shore leap convulsively in the air from a 
rock under ¥(*hich his pursuers lay ; another volley 
from his pursuers ; he now jumped on his appointed 
seat, heedless of any chance shot from his pursuers : I 
saw from his now hurried and agitated manner 
that some misfortune or other had befallen him; 
he stooped repeatedly to the bottom of the boat ; 
I saw his reason ; his canoe was sinking I He urged 
it with the strength of a despairing man towards the 
shore, on which I was concealed : he succeeded in 
forcing it to within SO yards of the bank ; the water 
Has to the gunwale; he jumped out suddenly, and 
waded towards the shore, dri^ging the canoe after 
him : the boat soon stranded ; ne returned and took 
his rifle out of it, with a little white terrier dog, and 
stood on the shore rubbing the wounded limb of his 
favourite, and shaking the wot from his own drenched 
limbs. 

I was so placed, that I could not escape without his 
seeing me, and after remaining for about half an hour 
unseen, during which time he had bound up the wound 
in his dog's thigh, I put as bold a face on the matter 
as I could and stalked boldly up to him, with my rifle 
cocked, merelv for self-protection. He bad just taken 
the wounded dog in his arm, and also his rifle, which 
he had, in military parlance, at the trial, when I 
accosted him. *' Where are you going, friend '" said 
I. tie started at the word, and threw his rifle and 
dog from him, at the same time snatchin|^ a pistol 
from his belt. I saw it, and raised my rifle to his 
breast. Quicker than lightning his pistol flashed ; 
I felt a curious sensation about the crown of mv 
head, and as his words — " Another devil done for ! * 
reached my ears, I fell and fainted. The bullet grazed 
my head rather deeply, and after the loss of some blood 
my senses returned; I opened my eyes and looked 

* An animal of the otter species, with a bill like a duck — ^it is 
amphibious. 



vacantly around. I saw him squibbing his rifle quite 
unconcernedly, which was wetted in the boat. He 
then loaded it most cautiously, after which, laying it 
carefully on the ground, he took up mine, quietly un- 
cocked it and recocked it several times, and examined 
it attentively. *' A good lock," said he to himself, 
again cocking it. He looked at me; I dared not 
stir. He raised it like an experienced marksman to 
his shoulder, and aimed at some object near me. I 
thought my hour was come; I closed my eyes in 
silent horror ; I was sure I was to be the victim. 
Oh I what words can describe my feelings on the 
occasion. I expected momentarily to hear the bullet— 
my own bullet ! from my own rifle ! — crashing through 
my brain I Oh! what a sensation of horror 
crept over me 1 — what a host of feelings crowded on 
my mind in a moment I I thought to jump up and 
beg my life. No ; he would shoot me, tbinking I was 
about to resist. Suppose (thought I) I snatch his 
rifle. No ; I would have his bullet through my bram 
in a moment. Never did any human b^g endure 
such agony of mind as I did. All my past trans- 
gressions crowded on my imagination. I thought the 
judgment just ; but to be shot by, perhaps, a mur- 
derer, the thought was harrowing to my souL Oh! 
Lord forgive I I looked, and his eye was on me ; I 
groaned m agony and fainted. Some short time 
after, I again recovered my senses. I looked aroimd 
me— he was gone, thought L Would to heaven that 
he was ; but I was destmed to endure other trials : I 
was lying on my side and he was behind me. I soon 
got a* ruthless pull, which left me on my back. My 
gold cham caught his eye ; he laid his hand on it, and 
it was transferred with my gold watch (at which he 
looked as if he knew not what it was) to his neck, 
more fitted for an hempen chain. My purse was 
also appropriated to his person. He opened my vest; 
a black ribbon was there, from which was suspended 
a locket containing the hair of my father and mother 
entwined, with the words engraved on the back— 
" God Bless our Boy !" The plain but beautiful pic- 
ture of my sister (I was too young to love any other) 
was dutrhed with the locket in the ruffian's right 
hand. He laid his left on mv breast, and eave a 
sudden jerk which separated the ribbon, whidi was 
also transferred. I would have resisted, but what 



use— his dagger, a foot long, would be in the twinkling 

head, 
give me my quietus. 



of an eye through my head, or a pistol bullet would 



I thought to beg of him to take all but the locket 
and mimature. What a foolish thought, to ask a 
bdbn from a robber, a felon, whose answer might be 
a|few inches of cold steel I He was throughout under 
the impression that I was dead, and a man who would 
not hesitate to fire as he did, and to rob me, without 
a tinge of compassion or compunction coming over 
his features, could not be the person capable of grant- 
ing a boon to a person totally in his power. After 
plundering me, he took the two rifles, my ammuni- 
tion, and with the greatest coolness walked off. I 
never saw him again. E. B. B. 



Inpuritt. — Give no entertainment to the begin- 
nings, the first motions, and secret whispers of the 
spirit of impurity. For if you totally suppress it, it 
dies ; if you permit the furnace to breathe iU smoke 
and flame out of any vent, it will rage to the con- 
sumption of the whole. 

Reading without Reflection. — Nothing has 
such a tendency to weaken, not enly the powers i 
invention, but the intellectual powers in general, as 
habit of extensive reading without reflection. Mei 
readinc^ loads, oppresses, enfeebles, aud, with man; 
is a substitute for thinking. 
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AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

Many persons have expressed their astonishment 
that so few accidents occur on the American railroads, 
when informed that the rail is frequently laid alongf- 
side the common roads, and that they are crossed in 
many places with no other precaution of safety than 
erectin&[^a large board on which is painted, " f^ook out 
for the locomotive." The railways are open for erery 
person to walk on ; no police, even at the bridgm, 
nor any fence, but what may be formed by the nature 
of the work, prevents cattle from getting on the track, 
which is sometimes, as in the case of horses, a source 
of amusement, as they gallop along, seeming to vie 
with their great rival. 1 had the pleasure of seeing 
a good race of this description come off, without pre- 
vious notice ; the nag acquitted himself well, ana his 
owner seemed well pleased with his performance. 
With all this apparent want of protection in not fen- 
cing the roads, the accidents are very few ; but were 
it not for the caution and g^eat ingenuity exercised 
in the contrivances introduced for the public safety, 
America could not have her 3,319 miles of railway ; 
as the expenses necessary to form the work of them 
as in England would be bieyond her present means. 

A brief description of a train ready to start will 
show a few of these contrivances, and give an idea of 
the security of American railway travelTinff . In front 
of the engine an inclined plane is attached, raised in 
the centre,pre8enting the appearance oftwo moulding- 
boards of a plough, placed back to back ; it tiles close 
to the rail in front, so that it catches anything being 
thereon ; and as it gradually inclines down on the 
sides to the centre, it throws the object caught with 
violence out of the way of the train; it has frequently 
removed cows from the road, and I have seen pi^s 
whipped up and deposited ** with a speed new to the 
lazy grunter." Next to the tender is attached the 
luggage carriage, on front of which the breakman 
stands, with his hand to the break ; he has a full view 
before him, and, should occasion require, can disen- 

fage the carriage from the engine, and put on the 
reak ; a bell b placed near his ear, by which the con- 
ductor signifies his wish to stop the train ; the en- 
gineer is likewise provided with a bell, placed on the 
top of the engine, by which he rings wnen about to 
start, and when approaching any crossing. In win- 
ter ,the " cow catcner " is removed and a snow plough 
attached in its place, which clears the road of all 
snow, and thus enables the mail to travel in all 
weathers. — Railway Magazine, 



THE LAGAN. 



Potash. — The term kaU is the Arabic name of the 
plant from, which potash was originally procured, and 
to this the oarticle al was prefixed. The term alkali 
then passed into Europe as a general name for the 
ashes of all plants, ana has been adopted by chembts 
as the generic name for those several substances, 
and a number of others found in the organic kingdom, 
which possess bimilar properties. Potash is procured 
by the combustion or wood and other vegetable sub- 
stances ; but it abo occurs in some minerab of vol- 
canie origin, as pumice-stone and leucite. The 
earthy residue, or ashes, which remain on the com- 
bustion of woody m itters, being purified by washing, 
forms the potash of commerce ; and this being freed 
from the carbonic acid, (by boiling with lime,) forms 
caustic potash, which b the simple oxide of a bright 
metal resembling silver. The metal is, however, very 
soft, and lighter than water, upon which, if it be 
thrown, it bums with a brilliant reddish white light 
till it dbappears, leaving the water a solution of pot- 
ash. Potash, combined with fats, forms soft soap, 
and with aqua fortb (nitric acid) it forms nitre, the 
basis of gunpowder. 



One calm ^fimm^r evt*. whcntho last golden rays 

A red glory threw o'er the deep silent flood, * 
I stra.v'don the bank when, the lone willow plays, 

Oh ! Lagan, with thee, 'oeuih the shadowing wood. 
Oh ! stream — thus I said — were the future as bright, 

How gladly IM lay me to rest in thy wave, 
And gliile from this coid world's dark sorrowing night, 

To wake in a morning of peace from j^e grave ! 
The ni>ht-wind should murmur a dirge o*er my dooai, 

Thy waters should sorrowioff weep o'er my bier; 
Tbo* darkly thy stream rolls, oh f darker the gloom 

7*hat hath left not in life one hope or one fear I 
January 29, 1843. Innispail. 



LoNGBViTY IN RussiA. The Bbhop of Tomsk 

told us, that in bb diosese, the preceding year, a 
man had died at the age of a hundred and sixty-two, 
having a son at the time of his death aged a hundred 
and ten. We heard of another person then living, of 
upwards of hundred and thirty years old, residing at 
a dbtance of only sixty versts from Tomsk, but it 
was to far too go to see such a phenomenon. Thb 
longeylty is, perhaps, attributable to the abstinence 
from animal food. In this neighbourhood, where 
fish is exceedingly abundant and cheap, it b proba- 
ble that a i|ian of the lower order mignt have lived 
that great number of years without almost tasting 
meat. But in the Russian statistics there are a 
number of cases cited of extreme old age ; we remem- 
ber to have read of a man, who, in the time of the 
Empress Catherine, was sent for to court at the a^e 
of a hundred and forty, who had ^ven |eighty-six 
subjects, by five wives, to her ImpNenal Majesty and 
her predecessors Cottrelts Siberia. 

The Mb88 Table — In the armv and navy, dining 
may be said to form part of the dbcipline. In the 
former service, the officers' "mess" is especially 
useful. When men of equal birth and education are 
so constantly associated, a great degree of familiarity 
must naturally exist amongst them, whatever be the 
disparity of military rank. And this gives rise to 
the difficulty of preventing that familiarity from im- 
pairing the official respect and deference to orders, 
which must be rigtdl v exacted from the subaltern to 
his superiors. All this is set to rights by the mess. 
While on duty, the differences of rank are most 
strongly marked, and obedience to the smallest com- 
mand exacted in a peremptory tone, which a civilian 
would call harshness. But at the mess table, the 
order of things b reversed. Everv expedient that 
ingenuity could invent' has been adopted to put all 
the officers on a friendly equality. Their dresses, 
which, upon parade, mark their difference of rank, 
are now exactly alike ; so that it b impossible to tell 
the youngest ensic^, by hb costume, from his colonel. 
In addressing each other, the surname is simply ust d. 
The designation " captain," "major," or "colonel," 
so rigidly exacted on parade, is seldom heard at 
table. The offices of president and vice-president 
are undertaken by each member of the mess in turn, 
60 that no permanent superiority may exbt in that 
respect. The field-officer, who has perhaps in the 
morning been giving a subaltern a severe reprimand, 
(in military parlance, a^" wigging,") may nowJ)e seen 
chatting and laughing ynih the same individual with 
the most unrestrained familiarity. The dinner is the 
great harmonber: under its genial inHuence, all 
misunderstandings are charmed away, all differences 
forgotten . — CfuMers, 

Gas from Animal matter — The carcase of a 
horse, weighing 685.41 pounds troy, being distilled, 
produced 4.907 gallons of inflammable gas, 30.41 tb. 
of sal ammoniac, and 42.2tb. of animal charcoal, or 
ivory black. 
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THE SOLDIER AND HIS BRIDE. 

«* The jonng rillm^ maid, when with flowers the dreewt 
Her dark flowing hair for aome fettiva] day, 

Will think of thy ikte, tiU nefdeoting hertreMca. 
She moumftally turns from the mirror away " 

iAtOaRookk 
In the spring of 1840, Iiieatenant Oharlet Belford 
was married to the beautiful and accomplished 
Adelaide Rowan: she was the daughter of a 
respectable and hidependent London merchant, 
who loved her to a d^ee of extravagancy. He 
was pleased with the ^dress of the handsome 
young soldier, and consented to the union of 
Adelaide and Belford. 

It was in the summer of the same year that 
Charles and his bride pursued their short walk in 
the garden behind the house. Adel^de looked 
happy and animated, but Charles wore a deep and 
troubled aspect. 

^* Belford, does anything uncommon trouble 
your mind to-night ?" asked the lovely Adelaide. 

" Yes, my dear," answered Charles, " I hav« 
Tery unpleasant news for your ears I My regiment 
Is under orders to repair to the Indies. For myself 
I care not — a soldier has no choice ; but I tremble 
when I think of the hardships your sweet form 
must endure.*' 

" Speak not of hardships, Belford, while you are 
near me V* replied the fair girl. 

** But I may not be always so, my love.** 

** You surely will when duty calls you not!" 

''Dear girl I then you have resolved upon coming 
with me ?" said Belford 

•<* I have 1- replied the sweet girl ; '< I am now 
TOUT wife, and feel my duty towards you. I 
know no will but yours. Let others possess the 
enjoyments of an easy life ; what would they be 
to Adelaide without her Charles ?- 

"Dear, dear Adelaide!" said Belford, clasping 
her in his arms, <' how noble are your sentiments ! 
how good is your heart I May you never feel a 
jnoment's anguish !" 

^* And if I did,'* she replied, " I could endure 
it without a murmur, as long as you would be 
•pared me." 

*« Your goodness exceeds your loveliness!** he 
etclaimed ; '* but, believe me, it requires a more 
hardy constitution than yours to combat with the 
severities of the clime I have spoken of." 

«' Mention them not I" said Adelaide, as she 
plucked a rose fcom ita parent stem : *' do yon mark 
now great and how wonderftd are the mercies of 
the Almighty displaved even in this insignificant 
flower ? — and why should we, who are the very 
children of that Omnipotent Being, despair ?** 

" 'Tis true, Adelaide, the flowers look beautiful 
for a while ; but, when the cold blast comes, do 
they not perish ?" 

*< They do; it is natural that they should j their 
existence is but a short one ; yet the Almighty 
wills that they should flourish ; but when the 
winter comes, it is time that they should droop, 
as they have fulfilled the end for which they were 
made : in the following spring new ones start in 
their stead. Is not human nature like unto the 
flowers ? — we live a life of troubles and disappoint- 
ments in this fleeting world ; but when our winter 
comes, we must also sink into oblivion : nor are 
xwe missed out of the great masp, for thousands 
.Utart into existence daily." 



"You speak cheeringly and with comfort, 
AdelMde." 

" I do, Charles ; but not presumptuously^ I 
hope. I have always admired and revered the 
works of the great Creator. Oh ! how vast and 
how beautii\il are the productions of the Lord." 

•« The great Spirit proves himself in every in- 
stance to be a good father," replied Charles. 

" He does," anbwered Adelaide, with enthu- 
siasm, catching his arm, and pointing to the planets 
above them ; " look upon yonder moon, how quietly 
does it pursue its silent journey, and those bright 
stars around which twinkle in the distance, how 
sublime, how solemnly grand is everv object im 
that concave sphere I And those wonders of th« 
Creator were made for the benefit of ungrateful 
man, to light the earth by night ; while the more 
magnificent sun was created to stand still, and 
shed his rays of brightness during day " 

" Adelaide, I never loved you with more fer- 
vency than I do to-night. Sweet girl, you are a 
treasure,** said the young soldier, embracing her a 
second time. " I little thought that you possesaed 
such a mind. Dearest, let us leave the garden ; 
this night air cannot serve vou." 

«« Charles,** replied Adelaide, " I love to look 
upon the heavens to-night; I always possess a 
melancholy reflection when I do ; but my admira- 
tion is particularly drawn this evening." 

** Dear Adelaide, let us go into the house,'*aaid 
Belford, wrapping her mantle more closely around 
her. 

*< Charles, we shall go together," replied Ade- 
laide, as they walked in the direction or the biuld- 
ing. *^ Belford,*' she continued, ^^ I am not na- 
tu^ly superstitious, but, believe me, I begin 
to think that this night seems particularly linked 
with my future existence ; nor can I explat 
reason why I think so." 

Adelaide and her husband soon crossed the 
threshold of the house, and proceeded Co the 
parlour. Old Rowan was seated next the table 
reading one of the papers of the morning, but laid 
it by, and arose to greet hii children on their 
appearance. 

** Charles," said the old man, with pleasure in 
his countenance, << what in the name of wonder 
possessed you to remain in the garden so long?*" 

« Oh ! sir," answered Charles, «« I was so de- 
lighted with Adelaide*s observations on the orbs, 
that I forgot everything else." 

'* Indeed," rephed the fiur girl, smiling, " I am 
but a very, poor observer in such matters ; but tay 
father's skill in the graphic of the heavenly bodiec 
is excellent ; he has onen taught me to reyereoce 
the works of the Almighty." 

** I have," said Rowan, " and I remember wheo^ 
I was but a boy, 1 delighted in reading the works 
of Newton and of Franklin.** 

** Franklin was an extraordinary man," repfied 
Charles. 

'* He was," answered Rowan ; <<and it b only 
since his death that men of genius really sppre* 
date his great talent.** * ^ 

" It is generally the ca8e« sur,'* replied Charlea. I 

** You speak with truth," said the old man m 
** for while we have a man of genius amongsl 
we cannot feel his loss, but when he is _ 
mourn the vacancy which he has left. Bi 
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Franklin was a man whose fellow has not been 
fbond ; nor will it for some time, if ever. The 
printer^s bor possessed a mind superior to an em- 
peror's* His Knowledge of electricity was incom* 
parable; and all this immense store of science 
was acquired by his own perseverance.'* 

** He met with his own misfortunes before he 
died,** observed Gharles. 

'' He did,** replied Rowan, *' and in a quarter 
where he least expected them.** 

** He Hyed to a sood old age," said Oharles. 

'* He did|** repUed Bowan. ** He saw more 
than eiffhty summers, but died in the possession 
of his racuJties and his affections.'* 

«« Father," said Adelaide, "you forget that tea 
is waiting." 

" Thanks to you, my darling,** replied Rowan, 
as he smiled upon the sweet girl beside him. 

The little party having been served with tea from 
the £ur hand of Adelaide, a new subject was started, 
and the evening passed away pleasantly until a late 
hour, when they retired. 



The fatal day for leaving England at length 
arrived, and with it the grief or old Rowan for 
pardng with his children — ^perhaps never to see 
them i^^ain. After a time spent in the usual ebul- 
litiona which follow such an occasion, the vessel 
left the white cliffy of Albion behind, and steered 
her course to the Indian land, for which she was 
bound. 

Nothing of particular interest occurred during 
her long passage. The voyage seemed to have 
agreed well with the soldier and his bride. The 
good ship reaehed her destination with quickness 
and in safety: the troops were landed after Uie 
Qfliial precautions, and all enjoyed the unspeakable 
satisfaction of onee more trea^ng terra firma. 

The regiments having landed, their immediate 
orders were to repair to Oabul, in which town 
they arrived when the position of the British army 
was in much danger. The suocess which attended 
the Aft^hans in a few minor engagements, rendered 
them Sold and fearless. Their assaults became 
every day more and more alarming ; and it was at 
last resolved by the British to follow the natives 
into the interior of the eountry. 

The English army left Oabul accordingly to 
parsue the enemy. But why should I attempt to 
oescribe the scene which followed ? — ^it requires a 
more 'able pen than mine to do so. The battie of 
the Kyber pass is well known : the paoers of the 
day attempted to convey an idea or the horrors 
which happened ; but they have fUlen miserably 
short in explanation ; nor shall I dare to soar 
where editors have ^led. Suffice to say, that in 
that fearful pass fell 2,000 British soldiers I The 
horrors of Jellelabad immediately suocaeded, when 
there fell 10,000 more ! Thus 30,000 of the 
Snglish army were destroyed in the course of one 
month f 

On the eve of the day which followed the 
slaughter at Jellelabad might be seen the ^gure of 
a beautiful female walking slowly arouBd the 
bodies of those who fell upon that fatal field,'gazing 
wistfully in the ftice of^ each. Her task #as a 
mournful one — ^perhaps seeking for a father or a 
husband I She soddenly stopped short on viewlni 
the body of a British ofBeer ; his fine hair, whicl 



fell in disordered curls about his face, was clotted 
with blood ; and upon his forehead he bore the 
mark of a deep and extensive sabre wound*, which 
told that be was one of thatday*s vanqnbhed. The 
female looked upon his countenance for a minute, 
and then wildly crying — ** It is he 1 it is he 1" fell 
upon his breast. 

The eyes of the young officer opened slowly, 
and rested upon his burden — *< Adelaide, is it 
you?" he gasped. 

<' It is I it is your own dear Adelaide," she 
replied. ** Oh I what misery, what anguish does 
my young heart experience idready ! Dear, dear 
Charles, look at me a^ain 1 — smile upon me, and 
say that all will be well I" 

" All will be well,*' he replied, ** but not in this 
life I We shall eigoy each other's love long and 
uninterrupted in another and a better world* where 
no misfortunes can follow us." 

** Oh ! say not so, my own dear Charles !" 

** Sweet ffirl, it grieves me to leave you," said 
Belford, ^^ but sometimes think of your husband." 

<* Speak not thus, if you have pity for my broken 
heart I Oh I Charles, why do we not die together?" 

" Providence has willed it otherwise I" 

^ May God pity me then I'* sobbed the beautiful 
creature ; <^ I am abready gprown desperate with 
anguish. Feel these aching temples ! — oh ! they 
wiU burst ! But it shall not be long so : another 
half hour and the fever will be past. Did they 
not tell me so, Belford ?" 

" Who do you speak of ?" asked Charles. 

** The bridal party !'* answered Adelaide — ** did 
they not tell thee the same, Belford ? Come, let 
us to the house 1 How very cold this ground is I" 

** Just Powers ! grief has ruined her !— she has 
lost her senses !*' cried Charles. 

** To the house, Belford^-^ia I ha ! ha !" shrieked 
Adelaide. 

'* My poor girl ! the hand of affliction has dealt 
heavily with you," said Charles. 

<<This dress is not a proper one for such a 
gay and happy occasion I— J must change it for my 
white one I the white satin one which you pre- 
sented me with, Charles !-~they told me that my 
bridal one became me when I wore it I" 

** Dear Adelaide, do you know where we are ?" 

'' I do, Charles ; why should I not ? This field 
is next to my father*s garden, and yondor grows 
the good old oak, the fore«t king. But do you 
not feel the evening chill ? Come, let us to our 
friends. Ah! here are the warriors my fttther 
invited to the feast." 

B^librd looked in the direction to which she 
pointed, but great was his horror when he per- 
ceived a marauding band of Afghans scouring Uie 
field. Not content with the havoc of the morn- 
ing, the enemy returned to the spot for the pur- 
pose of robbing the dead and despatching the 
wounded. The barbarians rushed in every direc- 
tion for spoil, and displayed the greatest cruelty 
upon the dyinff British. The eyes of Charles 
followed their leader. A new victim seemed to 
have been found in the form of Adelaide. The 
chieftain spurred his charger in the direction 
where she lay, and fifty Indians followed in his 
course, shouting with a hellish triumph as they 
came bounding o'er the plain. 

Charles, though weak and dying, endeavoured 
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to raise himself upon his arm. His hand became 
firmW clenched on the pistol which lay in his belt, 
and his gaze was fixea on the troop which was 
fast approaching. 

A second and a third shout followed that of the 
first ; the leader's horse was within thirty yards of 
the dying and the frantic. 

'< Sweet girl," said Belford» ** they shall not 
separate us while I can use a weapon, or hold one 
spark of the life which is fast ehbmg." 

Belford and his wife were already surrounded 
by the savage band. The Afghan chief vaulted 
from his steed and stood before the prostrate pair. 
The first act of the barbarian was to seize the 
raven hair of Adelaide, which fell in luxuriant 
curls about her neck and shoulders, with one 
hand, while with the other he brandished a short, 
bright dacger. The beautiful girl shrieked 
piercingly from the pain which she suffered. 

"Wretch!" cried Charles, "that shall be thy 
last act." 

Belford as quick as lightning drew the pistol 
from his side, and slowly raised it on a level with 
the aggressor's head : his finger rested on the 
trigger for a second, then followed a loud sharp 
noise. The Afghan suddenly relaxed his hola, 
and staggered round the spot : his efforts were 
many, and almost ineffectuaJ, to g^in the precise 
position of his prey ; but, at that instant, when he 
seemed most exhausted, his foot, by an unlucky 
chance; struck against the broken carriage of a 
cannon, and he was precipitated to the side of 
Adelaide. The Indian raised his dagger, smiled 
in exhultation, and with a well directed blow 
plunged the weapon to its hilt in the back of the 
beautiful gprl ; then he rolled a corpse at her feet, 
grinning horribly even in death ! 

A dozen spears gleamed in the evening ur at 
that moment, and in the next their points were 
buried in the bodies of the soldier and his bnde. 

It was the anniversary of the night that Adelaide 
so attentively gazed upon the heavens I B. 



SCRAPS FROM IRISH HISTORY. 

STRONOBOW. 
" The walls of Christ's Church, Dublin, entomb the 
dust of * Strongbow,* Earl of Pembroke, the great 
Anglo-Norman conqueror of Ireland. He died about 
'the kalends* of June, I177> of mortification in the 
foot, and was interred in the Cathedral.*' — Haix*8 
Ireland. 

Crush *d WM the be«th, and red the fern, 

ThatfHnged Longh Csra'stide,* 
And many a chief and kern 

Lay bleeding by ita side. 
Upon that day when Strongbow flrtt 
O'er Iveragh like thunder burst, 
And tost like leaves before the gale 
The Tanquiah'd host of Innisfkil : 

* Carah Lake, about fifteen miles west of Killam«y, Is 
divided into the upper and lower. The upper lake may be 
classed among the grandest and most bcautiM of the lakes of 
Kerry, being liUle, if at all, inferior to its more celebrated 
namesake of RiUamey. The mountains here open surrounding 
Olencar like an immense amphitheatre, and the lake termi- 
nates in a long river or bay, navigable for about two miles, 
running up into the glen, between scenery of sorpassiog 
-Hotf*! Irtkmd, Part VI. 



Yet stoutly battled wm that fight. 

Nor unreveng'd did Erin bleed ; 
Tho* conquest graced the stranger's migbt. 

Full dear they bought their victor's meed ; 
For skein and axe did well repay 
The Norman spear and glaive that day. 
And but for Leinster's traitor band. 
Had swept those sp<^ers from the land. 
But just when victory seem'd to grace. 
With ikvoring smiles, the Irish race. 
And baffled from the hard fought field 
The orsAy flassenaghs seem'd to yield. 
Sullen and swift, in fSrfgn'd* affright. 

Fast spurring from the blood-stain'd plain. 
Like struggling sea birds whom the might 
Of autunm's wtods have dieck'd in flight. 

And badcwards bore to land again. 
*Twas then, when from their mountain's steep 
In mad pursuit, the Irish sweep, 
A rushing, wild, and reckless train. 
Full on their flank MaoMurrongb came. 
And stout De Cogan shouted high 
Above the din, his battle cry. 
Fitxgerald spnrr'd with lance in rest. 
And Raymond charged with England's best. 
And all was lost : In loose array 
Before that shock gave Erin way. 
Dispers'd and broke, tho* battling still, 
Ber scatter *d children sought the hill ; 
And vainly then each high bom chief. 

Still in the rearguard, fought and Ued, 
BalUed their tribes, a moment brief; 

They add but numbers to the dead. 
And onwards still, with leveU'd spear, 
The Norman swept his fierce career. 
O'Carrol's haughty crest is low, 
O'Drisool fklls amid the foe, 
MaoDona dies, and, close beside, 
O'Sulivan, Dunkerron's pride ; 
And fur 01engariff*s mountaineers 

Their tanist brave shall call in vain. 
And there is vraiUng on the hills. 

And voice of mourners by Lough Lane,t 
For him, the gallant and the true. 
Lord of the Lakes, O'Donogfaue. 

II. 
The fight was o'er, and round the field "^ 

Where roar'd of late the conflict high. 
The clash of helmet and of shield. 

The shout I the cheer ! the battle cry I 
Was silence deep, and save the moan 
Of some iUnt warrior sad and lone^ 
Or gasping prayer firora lips whidi weak 
And wan can scarce such accents ^>eak. 
All was as still l^ plain and river. 

The purple heath, and wild lake's diore. 
As if its mountain caves had never 

Wafted sounds of warfkre o'er. 
Far westward, fur, by bleak Glenbay, 
The battle tide had roU'd away ; 
And wild Olencar stni echoed back 
The tumult of the fierce attack. 
As ttnbbom on their native hill 
The fierce ClanCarthy battled stni ; 
But round Lough Cara's hill>girt loae 
Sflence and sunshine dwelt alone ; 
And, save for the crimson die that cast 
Its hue upon the stream that past. 
Rushing and dark, the mountain's ride. 
And swept along a mimic tide ; 
And footsteps stamp'dthe heath among. 
And spear and brand at random flung. 
By hands which nevermore shall wield 

* This was a common stratagem among the Anglo-Roman 
invaders of Ireland, and proved generally successful, throwing 
the undisciplined foroM opposed to them into fatal confkisioo. 

t Lough Lane, *' the lake of learning," the ancient name of 
Killaruey. Glengariff, " the rough glen," a spot of wild and 
singular beauty, situated between Bantry and Berebavcn, la 
the western highlands of the county Cork. 
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Weapon again in battle field. 

Scarce would ye deem, when gazing on 

Those aileut diffii and barren heath. 
That early mom there late had shone 

O'er men who fought for life and death : 
The wild bee humm'd its course along, 
The young ikwn lay the fern among. 
The eagle Boar*d aloft in air. 
And all around had look so fldr. 
Oh ! who could deem that man was there. 
And marr*d with earthly passions rude 
Such calm and holy solitude ? 

III. 
dose to the verge of that lone lake. 

Where fiercest late the fight hath stood. 
Beneath an oak whose branches make 

A shelter broad aboTe its flood, 
A diieftaia lies, wad wounded sore. 
His heart's blood bleeding ; never more 
By Lanne's fne stream, at trumpet sound, 
MaeCarthy's gallant prince shall bound. 
His g(dden torque is crush'd and bent. 

His saflGron vest with gore drops died. 
Bis manly breast all pierced and rent. 

With ghastly wounds both deep and wide. 

The knight who gave lies close beside. 
Clove to the teeth ; and stem and grim 
The chieftain's look is flx'd on him 
Smiling — as if e'en then he felt 
Fierce pleasure firom the wound he dealt 

Upon his mail clad foe ; 
When casque and crest, and bone and brain, 
Gave way, as if of cobweb firame. 

Before his downright blow.* 
And o'er him bends with fond re^. ard. 
And tearful eye, his faithful bard. 
Staunching with mountain herbs, in vain. 
The gushing wounds that mock his pain. 
The mother o'er her child will wail 
When death hath marr'd its features pale. 
The lover weeps beside the bier 
Of her he loved with grief sincere ; 
But youth or matron never knew 
A keener pang, or grief more true. 
Than silent there that minstrel felt, 
As by his master's side he knelt. 
And wiped the gore firom breast and brow ; 
But all in vidn ; 'tis useless now ; 
One parting pang ! and from its elay 
That danntless soul has past away ! 

IV. 

The miastrel knelt beside the dead. 

And gased upon its features pale, 
Baiaed from the earth the drooping head 
And placed it on his lap instead. 

And o'er it pour*d his ftmeral wail ; 
And wild and sad those sounds of woe 
In mournful accents from him flow. 
With frequent pause, when sorrow's svray 
Broke in with sobs upon his lay ; 
As if the very bitterness of grief 

Had robbed him of his tunefiil art. 
And left hhn there beside his chief 

Yoioeleas and lone, and crushed in heart. 
It was not that his wounded side 
Poured tut and warm a crimson tide. 
That thus BfaoDiarmid's voice was weak. 
And tears of woe bedewed his cheek ; 
For next his master's side that day 
He shared the dangers of the fray, 

* The battle-axe was a favourite weapon with the ancient 
Irish, and so expert were they in iU use, though no armour, 
however weD tempered, could resist the force of a blow in- 
flicted with it, several instances similar to the one mentioned 
^ 'vxj text are recorded by the old chroniclers ; but none 
{D 10 graphic a manner as in the pages of quaint Oeoifry 
Keating, when describing how Morrogh (Brien Boroimhe's 
eldest son) slewi with a single blow of his axe, Sitricus, the 
l)uie, *' dividing him into two equal parts" at one cut. 



Shouting the war-cry of bis race, 
And filling well a warrior's place, 
As firm of heart, and stem in mood. 
As the best kern that by him stood ; 
But that before him lifeless lay 

The last of Desmond's ancient kings. 
Chief of his name. And who are they 

That do not know what feeling springs 
Within the hearts of those who daim 
A foster-brother's holy name ? * 
And such to him, tho* &r between 
Their sep'rate ranks, that chief had been. 
In boyhood's prime they trod thi hill 
And forest lone together still, 
Equal in years, as equals fared, 
And all a hunter's pastime shared. 
When manhood came, his minstrel proud 
Selected frx>m a rival crowd. 
The sweetest notes his harp could claim 
Were blended vrith HacCarthy's name : 
He sang his love in beauty's bower. 
He hymned his praise in hall and tower. 
Pulse of his aching heart I oh ! how 
Can he pour forth his death wail now ? 

V. 

There comes a sound upon his ear, 

The ringing sound of warlike steel. 
And suddenly at hand appear 
A hostile band, with ghdve and spear. 

And riders armed from head to heel. 
And archers light, whose bow and dress 
Their English origin confess. 
Slowly they pass that lake around. 

And reach the spot where by the slain 
That solitary bard they found. 

And halted there, a gallant train ! 
Far o'er the copse, and thro' the deU, 
Glance brand, and spear, and pennoncelle ; 
While men at arms, and pikemen stout. 
And Norman squire, and nimble scout, 
And prandng steed, and rider gay. 
Came trooping on in proud array. 
Tet there were stains and signs of fight 
Upon their helms and armour bright. 
Which show'd some recent struggle past. 
And won, tho' dearly, won at last. 
The foam that flaked each charger's neck 
Was tinted with a crimson speck. 
The surooat that its rider wore 
Was smirch'd, and soil'd, and staln'd with gore ; 
And glitt'ring bas'nets foul'd with dust. 
And harness rent with blow and thrust. 
And bleeding limb, and drooping mein. 
All vouch how fierce the fight hath been. 
The blood-red plume and dragon crest. 
He bore who rode before the rest 
His stalwart form and haughty air 
Proclaimed their leader stem De Clare ; 
And spurring forth his good grey steed. 

Straight to that green oak's shade he went. 
And gaxing on the dead, with heed. 

Full grimly smiled, as if content 

The life of such a foe was spent. 
And then had tum'd him on his way. 
After such moment's brief delay. 
But that the bard before him stood. 

And holding fierce his bridle rein. 
Bore back, despite its startled mood. 
His war horse to the spot again. 
And sternly pointing to the dead, 
Baisedhigh his voice, and thus he said: * * * 

(To be conthined.) 

* There was an ancient custom prevalent in Ireland of 
sending the children of one family to be brought up with those 
of another, by which an afiloction so strong was engendered that 
the "foster-father" often divided his wealth between his 
natural and adopted children. The term **/ottre" to nurse 
or bring up, is Icelandic, and would render Uie existence of a 
similar custom probable among the northern nations (tf Europe. 
Wright's Scenes mi Ireland^ 
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THB VOW. 

▲ LBOBHD or BALUITDBEmT. 

-Mortell tothyUddiiif bow«d. 

From mj nuMulon in Um do«d. 

Which the hrmOi of twQight baild% 

And the sammer snn-Mtgildt, 

Though thy qnett vaaj be forbiddMi, 

On a ttar-beftm I have ridden. 

To tiiine ft4)uratioo bowed, 

UortAl, be thy wish arowed.** Btbow. 

Our readers in general cannot but have some 
idea of the principal features which characterise 
a wake amongst the lower classes of our country, 
men, and the unimposing customs by which they, 
as they imagine^ pay respect to ** departed worth'* — 
customs whichi we are glad to perceive, are being 
h&t done away with, indeed almost entirely abo- 
lished. Intemperance, that great bane to the 
happiness of Irishmen and insurmountable barrier 
to improvement, was the greatest obstacle to the 
discontinuance of such unholy practises as carous- 
inff and revellinff, at that, which should be a 
sad office. To the minister of Providence, who 
effected the great moral revolution — whose soul- 
inspiring influence acted like a talisman — to him 
vast praise is due ; and to him are we indebted 
for the great change to improvement which is 
every day makine such rapid strides among our 
countrymen, and being the means ef those cus- 
toms lieing done away with, which, in many canes, 
only tended to breed dissension and discord 
amongst those who were their most anxious 
upholders. But as our prescribed limits will not 
permit us ta enter more into detail on a subject, 
to pursue which, must be alike gpratifyine to each 
and every one of us, and as we are digressing 
from our original sul^ect, we will draw the veil 
for the present, and proceed with our tale. 

Never had the villagers of Ballinderry a sadder 
office to perform than attendinfl^ the funeral 
procession, and seeing to their last home the 
remains of the widow O'Grady ; nor never was 
there any one so universaUy regretted as she to 
whom they were paykig the laet ritee of respect, 
And who was now no more. As the processsion 
alowly wended its wa^ along to the litde church- 
yard, manv a eulogium was passed on the late 
widow, and many a r^et expressed for her loss. 

Mrs. O'Qrady was the proprietor of a small 
fhop in the village of Ballinderry, by means 
of which she was enabled to live in comparative 
comfort. She had secured to herself nearly the 
4?ntire custom of the village, and, for one on so 
iimidl a scale, did an ample share of business. 
A few years after her marriage she had the mis 
fortune to lose her husband, and was left, as she 
designated herself, **a poor lone woman,*' with 
nothing but her own industry, and the little shop 
we have alre ady mentioned, to push her way 
through life. When the time for mourning for 
the loss she had sustained in the death of her 
husband had passed, she began to think of the 
expediency of again seeking a protector and com- 
panion at the altar of Hymen : and it was not that 
she had not enough of suitors for her hand, that 
she was disappointed; but her ambition soared 
too high, ana prevented her accepting those 
who were in a n>here of life that would form 
an equal match for her: IBm many others, she 



refused offers the like of which she never after, 
wards got ; and when her charms and powers of 
fascination had fled, she would try and console 
herself with the forlorn hope that vet remained, 
and cast a longing, ** lingering look behind.** 

Mrs. O'Qrady was possessed of a great manv 
personal aooomplishments— a deaoription of which 
we are not about to inflict on our retAen ; suffice 
it to say, she was ** fat, ftur and forty," together 
with being possessed of a lively and Yivadoas 
disposition, good feeling and hospitality towards 
her neighbours, and humane and generous to 
those who required her assistance. At the period 
at which we write, she had given up all tono/et 
ideas of ever getting married a second time ; and, 
in common parlance, she might be said to be at 
the wrong side of seventy. All her youthful 
vivacity and liveliness were gone ; she was old 
and decrepid, on account of which she retired 
from businesss ; and it is quite probable, had she 
not, business would shortly have retired ft*om her, 
on account of her old age, and total incapacity to 
carry it on any longer. With her neighbours she 
was a universal favourite, and, on account of the 
high opinion they entertained of her intuitive 
knowledge, they inrariably consulted her in cases 
of sickness that required superior judgment and 
penetration. ** Many a time and oft '* would she 
amuse a whole group of listeners from the neigh- 
bouring cottages, of a winter's night round her 
own fireside, with her store of wild tales and 
traditions, and make some of her most fearless and 
sturdy looking hearers almost afraid to go home ; 
and when they would, they would imagine they 
beheld an apparition about to start frt>m behind 
every hedge or tree they left behind — such an 
impression would her tales leave on their imagi- 
nations. It was a dark and dreary winter's night, 
as a number of the villagers were aseembled 
together in the cottage which was so often 
eimvened by the presence of Mrs. O 'Grady. It 
was not in anticipation of hearing any of her wild 
tales and l^ends : no, for she was now no more ; 
she with whom they had epent so many pleasant 
evenings lav stretdied in the cold and dream- 
less sleep of death. There was a general gloom 
and sorrow depicted on every countenance, for 
the irretrievable loss thev had sufiered in the death 
of her, who during life, by her kindness and 
affability, had alleviated the sufferings of so many 
of her neighbours when in affliction. But they 
determined that even in death they would pay her 
that respect she so well merited through hfe, 
and that at the wake, for which they were now 
assembled, they would drown all sorrrow, and 
that pleasantry and good humour should reign 
around. 

** Well, Maurice," said one of the Tillagers who 
was seated at the fireside smokinff» and who had 
almost attained the olimaz of inebriatioB, 
«<begorra there wasnt the like of her far or 
near— the Lord rest her soul to glory j bat sure 
there's no use in fretting ; she's gone to a better 
world ; and it's vou that ought to be sorry enough 
for her, for old friendship's sake.*' 

Maurice O'Niell, to whom the speaker was ad- 
dressing himself on the inestimable worth of the 
departed widow, was one of her neatest admirers, 
and even at one time sought her hand in marriage. 
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but was rgeeted ; neverdieless, that did not pre- 
▼ent him i^<Hii joining in the universal regret, and 
Imng present at the wake, as he had long since 
forgotten the loss he suffered in not being a suc- 
cessful suitor. It was about an hour after mid- 
night ; the room which an hour ago was the scene 
of such revelrj and carousing, was now silent as 
the lifeless corpse that lay extended on the bed of 
death. A few candles thM were dimly burning on 

little deal table in the centre of the floor shed 
their lurid light across the room ; all the villagers 
had gone to their respective homes, and not a living 
being remained in the room but O'Niell. He was 
seated before the fire, indulgine in a deep reverie 
of thought and soliloquising on his future prospects. 

** Surely,*' siud he, ** £e rich man must lead a 
pleasant and jovial life ; every thing that he wishes 
ne has at his command; no melancholy cares 
torture his brain ; all his desires are satisfied, and 
misfortune keeps from his door. But not so with 
the poor : troubles and misfortunes are for ever 
orowdine round him, and happiness is to him a 
thing unknown. Were I even possessed of a small 
farm, and a few hundred pounds, I would then be 
satisfied and contented, and deem myself happy ; 
but I fear such happiness is for ever denied me.' 

** Holdl" siud a stem and unearthly voice from 
behind him ; " repining mortal, the happiness you 
seek is not denied you ; your desires shall be gra« 
tified, and happiness is now within your reach. 

At the first sound of the voice, O'Niell was 
struck with terror and astomshment, as he knew 
all his companions had gone home, and not a living 
soul remained in the room but himself. He looked 
wildly around, and, to his utter amazement, beheld 
the form of a human being standing behind him, 
and looking on him with fiendish delight ; his grim 
and unearthly appearance so completely overcame 
him, that for a few moments he could not speak. 

** Monster 1 fiend ! or whatever else thou art," 
said he, when he had recovered in some measure 
from the shock he had received, " in the name of—" 

«< For one moment hold, I beseech vou," cried 
the stranger, interrupting O'Niell ; ** do not give 
utterance to a single word imtil you hear me, or 
else you may be the cause of not obtaining that 
happiness you so arde^Hy seek for. Thou art, 
indeed, a fitvoured mortal, and it rests only with 
yourself to be happy. Barter your soul to him 
who stands before you ; swear allegiance to me ; 
r^^ter a vow that you will remain faithful, and 
you shall ride rampant while you live!" 

O'Nidl sat listening in silent wonder to the 
proposals the stranger made to him. 

** No !" said he at length — ** demon, false one, 
no, I never will sell the peace of my soul for a few 
years' enjoyment : I will remain poor as I am ; 
and I command you in the name of Heaven to be 
g^ne, or — " 

Before he could finish the sentence, the unearthly 
features of the stranger scowled and became hide- 
ously distorted; and in a few moments he was 
surrounded with a thick vapour aft d slowly vanished, 
uttering curses on him he thought to make his dupe. 

Many a time did O'Niell recount the adventures 
of that fearful night, and as often would some of 
his unbelieving companions insinuate that it was 
only a dream. Be that as it may, Maurice O'Niell 
never while he lived forgot the widow O'Orady's 
wake. 0. H. 



LINES WRITTEN IN DULEEK CHURCHYARD. 

When last the summer flowers wore bright, 
I wandered here with spirits Ught, 
For by my side were those I loved, 
And gaily 'mong the tombs we rored. 
And thoaghtless read each grey tomb^ne. 
For slept there none that we had known. 
Two noble boys and two fair girls. 
With blooming cheeks 'neath shining corla. 
With joyous laugh, and sparkling eyes. 
Bright and blue as the summer skies ; 
Our joy was sweet that summer's day, 
And I am here — but where are they ? 
They made the light of one bright hearth, 
With morning's sport and evening's mirth ; 
Their fathers and their mother's joys 
Were those fair girls and merry boys ; 
Their joy is hoah'd on that lone hearth. 
Their light for ever quenched on earth. 
In the fax distant busy scene 
Of cities' toil where I had been, 
I did not dream that in that home 
The bli^t of death could ever come. 
And glad I turned my weary feet 
To that gay home, thatsweet retreat. 
Oh I glad I neared the cottage d«or; 
Methougbt 'twas hush'd as ne'er before : 
The wooidbine traii'd along the ground. 
No flowers did bloom as erst around, 
No joyous voices met mine ear — 
Oh I where are ye f for I am here. 
I raised the latch with trembling hand ; 
I saw no beauteous, merry band ; 
I did not know the aged two. 
So changed with woe, that met my view ; 
The tears had worn each once hale cheek— 
I gazed, I gasped, but could not speak. 
They tottered from their lonely seat ; 
They strove to smile — they strove to greet ; 
They hung upon my neck and wept; 
" You miss the merry ones I" they said ; 
" You do— yes weep, for they are dead !" 
And then they told that one by one 
Their flowers drooped, till all were gone ; 
That how upon the last cold grave 
The little flowers could not wave 
Ere its sad depth was ope'd once more. 
When it received the lovely four. 
And how in sickness, and ere death. 
My name had burdened each dear breath; 
And how they talked of coming days^ 
When I would sing again my lays. 
And here I sing, and tear drops lave 
"Their mem'ry by their silent grave. 
When last the summer flowers were bright 
Ye skipped those tombs with hearta soUgh^ 
I could not sneer, nor yet could ye, 
Into such dark futurity : 
And I, that witnessed then your bloom. 
Now read your names upon this tomb. 
And here I charge thee, old green tower. 
When winter-laden storms shall lower, 
And by thy ivied sides riiaU rave. 
Shelter, I charge thee, this new grave; 
For oft have they that 'neath it rest 
Gazed on their tomb firom thy old crest. 

E. e. 



CiQARs. — The manufacture of cigars at Hamburgh 
occupies more than 10,000 persons, chiefly womeu 
and children. The total number of cigars manufac* 
tured annually is 150 millions, the value of which is 
about £350,000 sterling. 

Chinesb Customs — February is considered by 
the Chinese the most fortunate month to be married ; 
it is the first moon in the year, and the first month in 
the sprinff. They have seven grounds for divorce i 
the fourth is, talkativeness in women ! 
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CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD 
In all living bodies, not two minute for us to 
diiisect, we find that there is a vital and highly nourish- 
ing fluid distributed all over the body, and penetrat- 
ing into the intimate structure of every part, on the 
?re8ence of which life in a g^eat measure depends, 
'his fluid is the blood. 

The blood in man is of a beautiful rich crimson 
colour; it is not so however in all living creatures, 
for in many, at the lower end of the scale, it is 
white or colourless. In the nuiiamaUa, birds, reptilei, 
and fishes, it is red ; and in the other classes of 
animals, with a few exceptions, it is colourless. 
Henoe arose the mistake, which was so long com- 
mitted, of supposing the lower classes to be altogether 
destitute of a circulation. Its colour varies also in 
different parts of the body. In the minute vessels, 
which are like hairs, and hence called c^illaries, it is 
colourless, because into these the red globules are too 
large to penetrate ; in the arteries it is vermilion ; in 
the veins of a strong crimson purple ; and at the 
right side of the heart it is almost black. It feels 
thick and unctuous between the fingers, and has a 
slightly saline taste. In regard to its neat, it varies ; 
in some creatures being warm, and in others cold ; 
in man, its heat near the heart is 96° by Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

When examined by the microscope, blood is seen 
to be composed of an infinity of red globules, of 
extremely minute size, floating in a thin transparent 
yellowish fluid ; and when drawn into a cup, these 
parts spontaneously separate; the red globules 
coagulating into a firm elastic clot, while the serum 
(so called from resembling whey) becomes clear and 
of a yellow colour. The clot is principally composed 
of an animal matter called fibrin, which is the prin- 
cipal constituent of the muscles. The red colour is 
not a necessary quality of this substance, for it can 
be washed out, leaving the fibm almost white : it 
depends, according to some chemists, on a small 
quantity of iron which exists in the blood, and accord- 
ing to others, on a peculiar colouring principle, 
ditterent from anything existing eleswhere. The 
serum consists of water, holdins^ in solution many 
salts, of which the two most plentiful are common 
salt and phosphate of lime, which forms more than half 
the weight of the bones. The description of the blood- 
p^lobules has occupied a number of clever and patient 
investigators, but the results they have arrived at are 
by no means satisfactory. 

The proportion of the fluid to the solid part of the 
blood is nearly that of four to one, yet from this 
small quantity of solid matter the wants of all the 
various parts of the body are supplied. It is gene- 
rally believed now, that the component parts of all 
the different solids and fluids of the oody exist 
already formed in the blood, and that, in course of its 
distribution, these are merely separated from it, and 
arranged in new combination. 

For the purpose of sending the blood all over the 
body, there are a set of tubes everywhere distributed, 
which are called the arteries ; and to drive the blood 
through them, there is an organ similar in its action 
to a syringe, which is called the heart. The blood 
having been poured into the great artery, goes 
through branehes up to the head, and down to the 
lower part of the body, where its minute or capillary 
terminations end in veins. Those from the lower 
part of the body from an inferior great vein; 
those from the upper a superior ; and the two veins 
terminate separately in a bag called the auricle. The 
auricle is consantly full of olood, which flows to it 
through the veins in an equable stream; so that 
whenever the emptied ventricle dilates, the blood from 



the auricle rashes in, and ^distends it for a renewed 
contraction. 

But the arteries are not a set of rigid tubes ; the/ 
are dilatable, and highly elastic. Hence, at, the 
moment when the ventricle contracts, the blood which 
is forced into them distends them, increasing their 
diameter, and producing the feeling communicated to 
the fingers placed over them, which is called thepuUe. 
The number of the pulse is therefore the number of 
contractions which the heart is making in a miniite. 
And at the moment when the ventricle dilates, the 
artery, having the distending force taken off, con- 
tracts on its contents. It would now drive part of 
the blood back again into the ventricle, were it not 
for a valve placed in the artery at its origin, which 
shuts down the moment the pressure comes on it 
backward, so that the force of the elastictiy of the 
artery is expended in propeninp^ the blood forward, 
not in an equable stream, but m successive waves. 
Hence, when an artery is cut, the blood does not flow 
(rom it evenly, as is seen when a vein at the bend of 
the arm is opened, but in jets. Again, when the ren- 
tricle contracts to throw its blood into the aorta, it 
would throw back an equal portion into the auricle, 
were not a valve placed there also, which shuts the 
moment the ventricle contracts. The valves are 
named from their situation, the first being the 
aortic, and the second the auriculo-veniricular. 

If the blood could be constantly circulated in the 
same state, this simple apparatus would sufiice. 
But in passing through the circulation, it acquires 
certain impurities, derived from the wearing out of 
the parts through which it passes, and it is requisite 
that these should be got rid of, before it is permitted 
to make another circuit. For this purpose it is 
brought into contact with the air in the lungs, so as 
to be purified, and be changed from the dark purple 
colour which it acquires in its passage over the body, 
and be brought back again to its original scarlet. 

In man and all warm-blooded animals, there are 
two distinct hearta — one for the Inn^, and one for the 
svstem— a pulmonary and a systemic heart — one for 
the purple blood, and one for the scarlet. They are 
united together so as to form one organ, that they 
may take up little room, and act simultaneously — the 
one contracting and dilating at the same time exactly 
as the other ; but still they are quite separate in their 
cavities, having no communication between them, 
except the circuitous one round through the lungs. In 
man, the pulmonary heart is placed to the right, and 
rather in front — the systemic one to the left, and 
rather behind. 

Rising from the centre of the base of the heart is 
the aorta, or great artery, of the system ; on the 
left side of this is the pulmonarv artery, or that for 
carrying the impure blood to the lungs , and on the 
right side is the great vein of the head and upper extre- 
mities Below, the great vein of the lower part of the 
body passes up to enter the right auricle. The pul- 
monary veins are two on each side, bringing the blood 
from the two lungs into the left auride. 

The outside of the heart is covered with a smooth 
shining membrane, which enables it to glide in a ba£ 
in which it is placed, called the pericardium. This 
bag is lined with the same membrane which covers 
the surface of the heart, so that both surfaces bebg 
moistened constantly bv a watery exhalation, the 
friction may be lessened almost to nothing. Ooca- 
sionally the water \>ecomes collected in considerable 
quantity, causing dropsy of the pericardium, and 
sometimes the inside of the bag becomes inflamed, and 
the two surfaces grow together — an unnatural state, 
which, if it do not produce death at the time, gene- 
rally brings on disease of the heart at an after period, 
by reason of the impediment which it gives to its 
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motions. The (totside of the bag is placed upon the 
upper sarfaoe of the diaphri^^, or floor between the 
ehest and bi&lley — ^its back part is in contact with 
the spine — its front is touching the breast -bone and 
ribs, and its top is nearly at tne root of the neck. 
The heart extends from the third to the seventh rib on 
the left side, and its point is felt beating at two inches 
below the left nipple, and an inch nearer the breast- 
bone. 

If the ear be applied to the chest over the heart, 
either immediately, or with the intervention of the 
wooden instrument called a stethoscope, certain 
sounds are heard, produced by the heart in its action. 
The French denote them by the word tic-tac, which 
r^>reRents them pretty accurately. The first sound 
is heard at the time when the ventricles contract 
and strike the ribs ; the second, of a sharper and 
more abrupt character, is heard when they duate. 

Besides the disease of the valves of the heart, 
there may be alterations taking place in the muscular 
substance. Sometimes the cavities of the heart 
become dilated, or much large than they should be, 
and consequently weaker : and sometimes the walls 
become much thicker and stronger, so that the blood 
is circulated with unusual force. These conditions 
generally bring on dropsy, and the last often produces 
apoplexy ; and they are usually accompanied by pal- 

Eitationa, which are just irregular beatings of the 
eart, Palpitation does not, however, always indi- 
cate disease affecting the structure of the heart, but 
is frequently nervous, depending on weakness from 
loss of blood, or other causes, or on disorder of the 
stomach, or even on mental emotion. 

The heart is generaly about the size of the fist of 
the owner ; at least that is an approximation which 
enables us to judge of it on opening a body whether 
it be natural, enlarged, on the reverse. — ifechanic's 
Magazine. 

February. — Though ** Nature's journeymen," the 
gardeners, are undere^oinf an ienoble leisure this 
month, it is not so with Nature nerself. She is as 
busy as ever — if not openly and obviously — secretly, 
and in the hearts of her sweet subjects, the flowers — 
stirring them up to that rich rivalry of beauty, which 
is to greet the first footsteps of Spring, and teaching 
them to prepare themselves for her advent, as young 
maidens prepare months beforehand for the mar- 
riage festival of some dear friend. Towards the 
latter end of this month, they are all of them at least 
awake from their winter slumbers, and most are 
busily working at their gaj toilets, and waving their 
fantastic robes, and shapmg their trim forms, and 
distilling their rich essences, and in short getting 
ready in all things, that they may be duly prepared to 
join the bright proccession of beauty that is to 
greet and glorify the annual coming-on of their 
sovereign lady, the Spring 1 Now, too, the visible 
heralds of Spring appear ; but they have not yet put 
on their gorgeous tabards or surcoats of many colours. 
The chief of these are the tulips, who are now just 
showing themselves, shrouded closely in their shelter- 
ing alcoves of dull green. 

IVf ETBOD OF SINKING WeLI«8 IN InDIA A tOWer 

of masonry is built of the ^ameter required, and 
twenty or thirty feet high from the surface of the 
ground. This is allowed to stand till the masonry is 
rendered firm and compact by time ; it is then e^ra- 
dually undermined — ^the whole tower sinking without 
difficulty into the sandy soil. When level with the 
surface, they raise the wall higher, and so g^o on, 
throwing out the sand, and raising the wall, till they 
reach the water. If they adopted our method, the 
soil Is so light, that it would fall in before they cruld 
possibly raise the wall from the bottom ; nor without 
the wall could they sink to any considerable depth. 



TO KATE. 

Dear girl ! tho' I leave thee now 
By tears in sorrow shrouded. 

When 1 return, thj lovely brow 
To me will be unclouded. 

In distant climes I'U think of thee. 
And wish myself at home. 

And sigh that happy I might be. 
If I ne'er went to roam. 

Oh ! if I thought that I should ne'er 

Behold my native land. 
Green Erin, lovely, sweet, and fair, 

Still on thy banks I'd stand. 

But tyrant fate has marked my way 

Far over waves of brine. 
And when fkr out upon the bay, 

111 watch that form of thine. 

And as you breathe a last adieu. 
The winds will waft it here. 

And each returning wave to you 
Is crested with a tear. 



W. P. C. 



CoRious Anecdote The Countess of Orkney 

died lately, at the advanced age of 76. She was the 
daughter of Marrough, fifth £arl of Inchiquin, and 
afterwards first Marquis of Thomond, by Mary, 
Countess of Orkney hi her own right, of whom the 
following anecdote is related. She was deaf and 
dumb, and was married, in 17^, by signs. She lived 
with her basband, who was also her first cousin, at 
his seat, Rostellan, on the harbour of Cork. Shortly 
after the birth of her first child — ^the Lady lately de- 
ceased — the nurse, with considerable aston^ment, 
saw the mother cautiously approach the cradle in 
which the infant was sleepmg, evidently full of some 
deep design. The Countess, having perfectly as- 
sured herself that the child really slept, lifted an im- 
mense stone which she had concealed under her shawl, 
and, to the horror of the nurse, who, like all persons 
of the lower orders in her country, indeed in most 
•ountries, was fully impressed with an idea of the pe. 
culiar cunning and maJifimity of " dumbies," lifted it 
with an intent to fling it down vehemently. Before the 
nurse could interpose, the Countess had flung the 
stone — not, however, as the servant had apprehended, 
at the child, but on the floor, where, of^ course, it 
made a great noise. The child immediately awoke, 
and eriea. The Countess, who had looked with ma- 
ternal eagerness to the result of her experiment, fell 
on her knees in a transport of joy She had dis- 
covered that her child had possessed the sense that 
was wanting in herself. She exhibited on many other 
occasions smiilar proofs of intelligence, but none so 
interesting. 

Progress of Rea80N._A11 the inventions and 
discoveries of man are only various exertions of his 
mental powers ; they depend solely upon the improve- 
ment of his reason. With the vigour of reason must 
keep pace the probability of addmg new discoveries 
to our stock of truth, and of applying some of them 
to the enjoyment and ornament, as well as to the more 
serious and exalted uses of human life. By a parity 
of reasoning we perceive, that those who remove im- 
pediments on the road to truth, as certainly contri- 
bute to advance its general progress as if they were 
directly employing the same degree oi sagacity in 
in the pursuits ijf a particular discovery. The con- 
trary may be affirmed of all those who oppose bin- 
drances to free, fearless, calm, unprejudiced, and dis- 

f>assionate inquiry : they lessen the stores of know- 
edge ; they relax the vigour of every intellectual 
eflfort — they abate the chances of figure discovery. 
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ERNESTA DI CA8TELLANL 
It was a lorelj evening ; the sun was setting orer 
Florence with that splendour which belongs onlj 
to Italian skies, and was pouring a flood of light 
through the crimson drapery that shadowed the 
window, near which sat leaning on its marble 
balcony, the lovely Ladv Ernesta di Castellani ; a 
soft breeze, bearing with it the perfume of the 
orange blossom and m^Ttle, raised with its light 
breath the ringlets from her cheek as she mur- 
mured — 
** Will he not come, dearest, dearest Edward I" 
** He is come, my own sweet Emesta," said 
Lord Edward Howard, springing lightly from the 
terrace into the room ; << he is come, and craves 
pardon for his unwilling delay." 

** And he shall have it too," sud the blushing 
girl, as the young officer fondly clasped her in his 
arms. ^* You are not later than the appointed 
hour, bnt^me passed heavily as I was alone." 

It were difficult to imaspne two beings more 
favored by nature, than those who now stood 
beneath the walls of that lofty palace. 

Emesta, the sole daughter of a princely house, 
was one of whom a fond Either mi^ht well be 
proud. Her figure was of the middle size, 
exquisitely rounded ; her brow smooth, open, and 
noble ; her eyes those large dark orbs so peculiarly 
Italian ; and a profusion of silken raven hair con- 
trasted finely with her clear delicate ^mplexion. 
" Yes, lovely she was, and every motion grace ," 
she had but just attained her sixteenth year, when 
at Afesta given by her &ther, (the first she had ever 
Mpeared at^) she met Lord Howard, a young 
Englishman^ a son of a proud and noble house ; 
he was in his twentieth year, and the regiment in 
Which he held the rank of captain was then 
stationed at Florence. 

Edward Howard's features wore a mi^estic 
beauty and an air of amiable frankness, that 
might have won a colder heart than that of the 
gentle Emesta. His eyes were of a rich deep 
blue, sparkling at every emotion with a different 
expression, and his hair had that glancing burnish 
which varies from brown to gold, in proportion to 
the light that is cast on it. 

From the first moment that he saw Emesta, 
he loved her ardently, trulv, devotedly, with all the 
enthusiasm of a young and warm heart's first love. 
There is an intensity of feeling, a deep devotion of 
heart in first love, tnat is never equalled by any 
after feeling of life : thus felt Lord Howard, and 
the beautiful Emesta Castellani was soon seen 
to return his passion. Six months had swiftly 
glided away, when Edward's regiment was ordered 
home, and he now came to acquaint Emesta with 
the evil tidings, and to urge her to fiy with him, 
for he well knew the haughty Marchese di Cas 
tellani would never consent to their union. Poor 
Emesta was deeply affected at the thought of his 
departure ; fbr, strange though it may seem, it had 
never occurred to her that they must one day 
part. When she had a little recovered from her 
surprise, Edward urged her to accede to his 
wishes. 

"And will you not come with me, my own 
love ?" said he ; <« you know the marchese is inexo- 
1 rable ; and Gulio, thouffh my friend, noble and 
; generous as he is, he is but a brother.". - 



^Oht Edward, dearett, dearest E^Kivr4y & 
not urge me now ; you know the strength of. mj 
attachment to you, and that I wmild^Ulingly go 
with you to the end of the oaNh ; but the blow was 
•o dreadful, so nnespected, that I am almost 
deprived of all energy." 

** Hark ! dearest, there is the trumpet — I most 
away ; the morning after to-morrow we sail ; and 
oh! when we meet on to-morrow's ev^ do not 
longer hesitate, my own beloved Emesta^ to itua% 
yourself to me, who values your slightest wisb 
more than his own life.** 

He kissed the pale cheek of the maiden^ 
sprang from the terrace, and quickly disappeared 
through the grove of oranfi^e trees. Emesta 
sat pale and motionless where he had left her, hot 
her bursting heart soon found relief in tears* She 
had not been long alone when her fSither entored. 

''In tears, Emesta I mia what is the matter ?" 
raouired the marchese in a kind tone. 

Emesta thought that this might be the most 
favourable oppportunity for disclosing <her love 
for Edward— ^closed she knew tt jnust be-^-so 
she related die whole story to her ftther^ wbo» 
though his brow darkened once or twice^ heard 
her on the whole with great composure ; she did 
not, however, tell of Edward's proposal of an 
elopement. 

*' Lord Edward Howard I" said the marcbescL 
wksn he heard all that the trembling Rirl could 
say, '* I remember him not — ah, yesT the young* 
Englishman with the bright hur, who won Gulio's 
heart at the festa by his gallant bearing ; and now, 
Emesta, when and where did you purpose again 
to meet this sposo of yours — tell me truly ?" 

** On to-morrow's eve in this room," faltered 
Emesta. 

'* Then I shall meet him myself, and see what 
can he done ;" and thus the conversation ended* 

Ernesta retired to her own apartment, with a 
mind somewhat relieved, but a heart torn with 
alternate fi&ar and hope. The next evening. Lord 
Edward Howard entered the saloon in wmoh he 
had met his gentle Emesta, with a heart and step 
rendered light by the noise of inducing his lady 
love to share his fortunes. On entering the room 
he perceived the Marchese di Gastellani»who was 
seated at a table apparently absorbed in de^ 
thought ; he soon raised his eyes and fixed them 
on Edward, who remained in the utiq^ost con- 
fusion, leaning his hand on the balcony . in the 
same position as when he first sprang into th$ 
apartment. He bowed haughtily on the mar- 
chese raising his eyes ; his salute was returned, 
and the marchese said — 

'* Ldrd Edward Howard, I presume ?" 

" The same, signer," 

"Well, milord, this is not an unexpected 
meeting on my part, whatever it may be on yours, 
for Ernesta has told me all." *'V 

Here the young Englishman started, for he 
thought of the elopement ; and as his lips moved 
as if to speak, the marchese motioned to him to 
be silent. 

" Explanations are but waste of words, milord, 
for I thought much on the subject. Tour 
family, though a foreign one, is ancient an<y|i^>te ; 
of that I am well assured. Now it matters not«: 
but your fortune is not ample, and though I v-alae 
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, not richC'S, Emesta shall never marry one whose 
fortune could not yield her all she has been 

E hitherto accustomed to. Ernesta, therefore, must 
nerer be yours, unless at the expiration of twelve 
months you return to elaim her with an earldom' 
or a colonelcy in a regiment. Tou must not 
write to, or attempt to see, her before that time 7 
or, mark me, milord, beautiful as she is, she iq 
lost to you for ever." 

Here the marchese bowed coldly to tliei yoiing- 
officer, and left the saloon ere he had time to utter 
a word. His Emesta now entered ^o^ a l)oudoir 
adjoining, where, by her father's command, she 

1 had been a. silent Ibtener to the whole 'Occurrence. 
" My own Emesta," exclaimed Edward, clasp- 

I ing her to his heart, ''what think you of that 
cruel decree ? There is no hope ! My brother, 
the present earl, is young and healthy^ and I love 
him too well to wish it otherwise, even for the 
sake of winning you, my first and only love. As to 
the colonelcy, there is no chance of that either, I 
fear, for my brother would never advance money 
for the purpose, as he is strongly prejudiced 
apuist your nation in consequence of an early 
disappointment from a fair countrywoman of yours; 
but I will use every effort to soften him, and, oh ! 
dearest, do not, do not forget me ; for, if my life 
be spared, this day twelve months sbsdl see me 
again at your feet." 
"Forget you, my Edward I — oh I how little yo« 

; know my heart," said Emesta, as she hung round 
his neck a miniature of herself. " This I promised 
you the day you gwe me yours ; keep it, oh I 
keep it fbr my sake.** 

*« Never, loved image, in life or death, shall we 
part," exclaimed the youth passionately, and hear- 
ing an approaching footstep, he pressed her hastily 
to his bosom and disappeared. * • « 

The twelve months of probation had not yet 
expired when Emesta was again sitting in the 
boudoir where she had last beheld the form of 
him who was still dearer to her than all the world 
beside : she wore a deep mourning dress, (for the 
marchese died suddenly: four months after his 
meeting with Lord Edward Howard ;) her fair 
face was pale, and her features wore an expression 
of deep melancholy. She held in her hand the 
miniature of her lover, which she regarded fixedly, 
and from time to time pressed to her lips. She 
heard a foot on the terrace, and started with 
alarm ; a person entered the room before she had 
sufficiently recovered from her terror to speak or 
call assistance. The person seemed une of those 
itinerant picture -venders so often seen in the 
streets of Italian cities ; his dress was worn and 
travel-stained, and his bronzed cheek told of much 
exposure to severe weather. 

" Fear not, lady," said he ; "hearing of your 
generous patronage of works of art, and kindness 
to strangers, I ventured to seek you, to show you 
some paintings that I have brought from a foreign 

Here he took from a case some small paintings, 
and laid them before Ernesta: one was the per- 
trait of a lady advanced in years, but 'twas a 
sweet picture; the countenance expressed an 
almost angelic mildness and benevolence : Emesta 
thought she could have gazed on it for ever ; the 
other was of a gentleman, young and handsome ; 
this face also peculiarly pleased her, for there was 



something in it, she knew not what, that reminded 
her of her lover, and she blushed as she anxiously 
inquired — 

" Whose likeness is this ?" 

" That of a noble English earl, and the lady is 
his mother." 

" Had he a brother ?" 

*' Yes, I am he," exclaimed the voice of Lord 
Edward Howard, for it was he ; *'l cannot longer 
dissemble, my own sweet Emesta." 

The lady uttered a piercing shriek, and threw 
herself into his arms. At that moment the door 
burst open, and Gulio having heard Emesta's 
shriek, rushed into the room, and seeing his sister 
in the arms of a man wearing the garb of a com- 
mon comtadinot he buried his stilletto in the side 
of the intruder. The man fell, and Gulio used 
every means to restore his unconscious sister, who 
soon revived ; but, seeing her lover lying on th^ 
floor bathed in blood — ' 

** Samta Verginer&he exdiumed, "it is Ed 
ward," and relapsed into insensibility. 

Gulio, the terror-stricken Gulio, laid his sister 
on a couch, and, kneeling beside bis bleeding 
vict'm, removed his head-dress, and the bright 
curls, which he had so much admired on a happier 
occasion, fell to the ground* He tried to staunch 
the blood which was flowing rapidly, and cried» 
in a tone of agony — 

" Howard I my dear Howard !" 

Howard opened his eyes for a moment, smiled 
faintly, and again closed them, completely ex- 
hausted from loss of blood. Gulio called loudly 
for assistance, and had the young Englishman 
removed to bed. A physician was instantly in 
attendance, who pronounced his wound, though 
dangerous, not mortal, which, in some degree^ 
restored Gulio's peace of mind. For weeks was 
theyoungofficer confined to his room, during which, 
time Gulio and Ernesta scarcely ever left him. 
When his health was quite re-established, he was 
one day sitting with the young Marchese di Cas- 
tillani and his lovelv sister, when he said— . 

** It is time, my kind friends, to mve you some 
account of myself since the eventml evening on 
which I parted from my dearest Ernesta for a 
year, the longest I ever remember spending. After 
a favourable voyage, I arrived in England, where 
I found my lady mother and my brother just as I 
left them. I explained everything to my brother, 
and endeavoured to persude him to purchase the 
colonelcy for me. * Edward,* said he, with a 
sigh, * you are my only brother ; as such I love you 
dearly. May you be happy with her whom you 
have chosen, but pardon me if I doubt the sin- 
cerity of an Italian ; however, if you continue to 
love your signora with the same unabated ardour 
until within a month of the prescribed period, you 
shall have the commission.^ I thanked him 
warmly ; and, according to his promise, on my 
declaring at the appointed time that I still loved 
ray Emesta, 1 received my commission. The twelve 
months had not expired, but I could oontroul my im- 
patience to see you no longer, and dreading detection 
(for I was ignorant of the marohese's death) I assumed 
this disguise, nor do I regret my acddent, since it has 
proved to me how sincerely my kind fKendslove me." 
The Pallazo Castellan! soon became the scene of 
joyous festivity, and Lord Edward Howard received 
the hand of his beautiful Ernesta from her haonv 
brother. [Tgitizea'B ^ ^ ^^ 
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NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL. 

A numerous and influential meeting was held in the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, on the 26th January, 1843, 
for the purpose of ** taking into consideration the 
propriety of erecting an enduring Testimonial of the 
esteem in which the labours of the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew are held by all classes of the communi y. 

The Duke of Leinster presided, and Peter Purcell, 
Esq. was appointed secretary. 

Resolutions in accordance with the objects of the 
meeting were unanimously adopted, being proposed 
and seconded by the Marquess or Headfort, ex-Judge 
Moore, Marquess of Clanricarde, T. Wyse, Esq.M.P., 
W. S. O'Brien, Esq., M.P., Sir G. Hodgson, Bart., 
Marquess of Kildare, Hon. Captain Southwell, P. 
Purcell, Esq., D. O'Connell, Esq., J. Hanghton, Esq. 
Capt. Layard, M.P., A. Saunders, Esq. High SheriiF 
of Kerry, and C. Bianconi, Esq who all bore testi- 
mony to the incalculable benents rendered to society 
by the unwearied exertions of the Rer. Mr. Mathew 
in the cauee of temperance, which has made such 
amnzing progress in Ireland. 

A committee, consisting of several Peers, two gen- 
tlemen in each county, and several residing in and 
about Dublin, was appointed to carry into effect the 
resolutions. 

Suggestions and plans respecting the proposed 
Testunonial will be received and considered by the 
eommittee, from which a selection will be made and 
submitted to the Rev. Mr. Mathew for approval. 

The secretary, Peter Purcell, Esq. is authorised to 
receive subscriptions, to be lodged with the treasurers, 
Messrs. Latouche, to the credit of the Duke of Lein- 
ster, Earl Glengall, and James Hauehton, Esq., who 
have been appointed trustees. All communications 
to be addressed to Peter Purcell, Esq., 4, College- 
green, Dublin. 

The proposed Testimonial is to be entirely divested 
both in tendency and design of anything of a secta- 
rian or political complexion ; and there can be little 
doubt that this app^ to the nation will meet a 
noble response. 

Friar Bacon.— This philosopher was a man of 
extensive learning, and made so rapid a process in 
the sciences, when attending the Umversity of Paris, 
that he was esteemed the glor^ of that seat of learn- 
ing. He prosecuted his favorite study of experimen- 
taT philosophy with unremitting ardour ; and, in this 
pursuit, in the course of twenty years, he expended 
no leiB than £2000 in experiments, instruments, and 
in procuring scarce books. Ic consequence of such 
extrordinary talents, and such astonishing progress 
in the sciences, in that ignorant age he was repre- 
sented by the envy of his illiterate firatenity, as having 
dealings with the devil; and, at length, in 1278, 
when64 years of age, he was imprisoned in his cell, 
where he remained in confinement for ten years. He 
shone like a bright Ftar in a dark hemisphere^the 
glory of England — and died at Oxford, in the 
year 121>6, in the 80th year of his age. "Friar 
Bacon," says the Rev. Mr. Jones, "may be consi- 
dered as the first of English philosophers; his 
profound skill in mechanics, optics, astronomy, and 
chemistry, would make an honourable figure in the 
present age. But he is entitled to further oraise, as 
he made all his studies subservient to theology, and 
directed all his writings, as much as would be, to the 
glory of God." 

Botany— The Cuvierian Society of Cork has pre- 
sented a silver medal to Denis Murray, gardener to 
William M. Reeves, Esq., of Vofiterberg, for dis- 
coveries in botany,; 



ELIZA'S GRAVE. 
Eliia, thou'rt gon* to reit ; 

Why •honld we defdore th«e ? 
Light the turf lies on thy breut. 

Soft the wiads breathe o'er thee. 
Here within thy nmtive cUy 

Caknly thou art ileeping. 
Safer, happier far than they 

Who are o'er thee weeping. 
Pleasant is thy lowly bed, 

Cloee to him that loved thee ; 
Trees *neath which thy childhood pUy'd 

Gently waving o'er thee. 
Hark the thrash ! how sweet his l^y ! 

See the flowers how blooming ! 
** Weep not fbr the dead," they say, 

** Though in earth consuming. 
*' Weep not fbr her — she is gone 

Where no cares can move her ; 
AM her earthly labours done. 

All her trials over. 
** Weep not — she haa found a home 

Where no sorrow paineth : 
Sin. nor tears, nor terrors come. 

Where a Saviour reigneth." 



H. T. 



Woman. — The first, the most important qaalitj 
of a woman b good-nature. Made to obey a bein| 
so imperfect as man, often so full of vice, and alwayi 
so foil of defects, she ought to learn betimes to suftei 
even injustice ; it is not for his, but her own sake 
that she ought to be good-natured. The ill-iiatiire« 
and obstinacy of the wives never do anything* \m\ 
augment their evils, and the bad proceeding of th^ 
husbands : the? well know that it is not wiUi thosJ 
arms the^ on^ht to conquer. Heaven did not mak^ 
them insmuatmg and persuasive, to become peerish { 
it did not make them weak to become imperious ; U 
did not give them a voice so sweet, to utter InTeo^ 
tives ; it did not make thmr features so delicate, t<j 
disfigure them by anger. When they fly into a pMs\ 
sion, they forget themselves ; they have often reason 
to complain ; but they are always in the wrong' U 
scold. Each ought to observe the decorum of the sez^ 

Lost Estebm The gloomiest knell that riz^ 

over the fall from virtue, must be to hear of the losf 
esteem of those we love. That must be the dark^ 
the damning scourge which drives on human weak^ 
ness to despairing crime. 



ANSWERS TO C0BRESP0NDBNT8. 
**V. J. M.," Athlone.^First part received. When tKe eotir^ 

is before us, we shall be enabled to Judge of iu merita ; i| 

gives •' goodly promise." 
" H. H." and - F." in our nert. 
** A. C. R.," and other poetical contributors, will find them J 

selves attended to in due course. 
*' F. R." — If you will take the trouble of applying to our pub- 
lisher, you will obtain the informaUon yon require. 
** A. B." — Your communication arrived too late to give it 

consideration tUs weelc. 
* B. H." — We shall probably commence the " stn^ leaf * in 

our next number. 
*' An ADMiaBR."— If yon could procure any friend in your 

town who would unAertake the agency of our Journal, he 

would be supplied r^nil^ly by our publisher. Thanks for 

your kind wishes and exertions. 
*' W."— Tour suggestions shall be attended to. We do nut 

expect to please all parties. 
"M. B.," "P.." " T. L.," and "D. J." decUned. 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIES— EMIGRATION. 

Mr. T. Bartlett, Assistant-Surgeon 5l8t Light 
Infantry, has pablished a work, entitled, **New 
HoUand, its Colonization, Productions, and Resources,*' 
which is deserving the most serious attention of 
the advocates of emigration, and particularly of those 
persons who regard New Holland as a sort of terres- 
trial paradise, where there is no winter's blast, no 
ioe, no snow; where a man may luxuriate in Uie 
inest dimate in the world, and at the same time 
amass an immense fortune, by the exercise of only 
common prudence ; where, in short, he may enjoy the 
pleasures of perpetual summer, and revel in the pos- 
MssioQ of almeat uninterrupted health. The state- 
ments put forth by Mr. Bartlett should make people 
pause before they quit their native shores for a 
country of whieh they know nothing, except through 
the highly-coloured and exaggerated accounts of 
intereated parties. The spirit displayed by writers in 
giving flattering pictures of these colonies arises, he 
admits, sometimes from ignorance, nothing being 
more common than to hear men forming opinions of 
the whole country from the knowh-dge they have of 
some peculiarly favoured spot But the desire of colo- 
nists to praise the country in which they have oast 
their lot, and to conceal the difficulties they have had 
to encounter, 

"May arise (says the author) from one of two mo- 
tives — either the desire to represent their situation 
better than it is, in order to dispel the doubts of those 
relatives and friends at home who were adverse to 
their projected 'exile ; or to paint the country in 
brighter and better colours than it deserves, with the 
view of inducing others to follow their example, and 
thus to benefit the country by the influx of emi- 
g^ration." 

The writer then proceeds to show the melancholy 
diffJMreBoe between the reality of a settler's life in an 
Australian colony, and the ideal happiness and secu- 
rity he has pictnf^ed to himself : — 

*' It is (says Mr. Bartlett) an interrupted struggle 
AgainPt the average poverty of the soil, embittered 
by his remote and very generally dismal location far 
apart from any being at all connected with him by 
ties, feelings, or religion, and endangered by the 
ruthless violence of the dreaded savages, who are not 
restrained by any acknowledgment of the least prohi- 
bitory laws,*' 



In another place, speaking of the readiness with 
which emigrants swallow down all the imaginary liis- 
tories of the excellence of the Australian country, he 
adds with great truth — 

" Nothing is too extravagant for their belief. Un- 
shackled by dull reality, their ideas wander in the 
regions of romance, from whence it is natural to sup- 
pose that none but pleasing and delightful images 
will lie drawn. They persuade themselves that all 
the annoyances which had previously affected, will 
vanish on their landing. 

How miserably they have been deceiving them- 
selves, if they are destined to undergo but half the 
difficulties and privations which, however successful 
they may be, however wealthy they may become at 
any future time, they must at their first outset en- 
counter. No words can express the utter misery 
and despair felt by the agriculturist on landing in 
these colonies, 

*' When he discovers too late that the country to 
which he has exiled himself, and for whidi he has 
left his native land, is as deficient of general fertility 
as his own country is remarkable for it.'* 

He finds that for the rich valleys and clear streams 
of his native land, he has taken in exchange the dry 
water courses and the sandy wilderness of Australia. 

*' Never (continues the author) will be obliterated 
from my mind the recollection of the calamitous ap- 
pearance of a fellow-passenger after he had landed 
on the shore for which he had been sighing for many 
months. During the voyage his countenance was 
that of a hale, hearty man ; afler the lapse of only 
one week his f^pearance was miserable in the ex- 
treme, his countenance squalid, and it was evident the 
poor fellow was thoroughly heart-broken ; his expec- 
tations had received a sudden check, and those dreams 
in which he had so long indulged were at (moe rudely 
dissolved by the unsoftened reality." 

Mr. Bartlett draws a very dark picture of the mo- 
rality of all the Australian colonfes, even in those 
places where convicts are not sent. There appears 
a general disregard for the laws, and great difficulty 
in obtaining legal redress for grievances suffered by 
individuals. Servants are, in the remote districts, 
almost wholly independent of the controul of their 
employres. Being frequently convicts or the asso- 
ciates of convicts, they materially influence the mo- 
rals and character of the children of the settlers' 
families. Children are the creatures of imitation ; 
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tbey MWB adopt th« habits of thoat with whom thej 
are assodated, and it most be apparent to the most 
casual observer with what difficulty early impressions 
are remored. 

** If young children are bred up in the midst of 
fraud, dissimulation, and dishonesty, the influence of 
the principles of virtue which may be expounded to 
them in an abstract form, will be but as the passing 
wind, felt only for a time." 

Drunkenness prevails to a frightful extent through- 
out 'all the Australian colonies. The reasons as- 
signed for this baneful habit being more common than 
in Europe, are the excessive heat of the air in summer, 
brackish water and salt provisions ; and not unfre- 
queutly the feelings of disappointment which emi- 
grants experience on seeing the soil which they have 
inconsiderately made the land of their adoption, drive 
them to drown care in the intoxicating bowl. 

•* Men have been known," says the writer, " to sit 
down, having made every arrangement beforehand 
for the suppW of liquor, with the avowed intention 
of drinking themselves to death.*' 

The vaunted superiority of Australia over every 
other country in its climate, and the productions ne- 
cessary for man's existence and comfort, is shown to 
be a mere fallacy. In the latter portion of the 
volume will be found some sensible observations res- 
pecting the waste of English capital in this distant 
and unprofitable colony, while so fair a field for its 
disposal exists at home, more particularly in Ireland, 
where, if it were employed with care and judgment in 
opening avenues for the interchange of the produce 
and industry, it would, according to the evidence of 
Mr. C. Williams (the best practical authority that 
could be adduced on such a subject,) produce an an- 
nual increase in the revenue equal to the whole of the 
capital expended. 

THE TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLE 

ON BOARD MERCHANT VESSELS. 

A committee of the House of Commons, in the 
year 1836, in inquiring into the cause of ship- 
wrecks, ascribed a large proportion of tbem to the 
practice of drunkenness among the officers and 
crews, and much evidence was adduced to prove 
that numbers of lives and an immense amount of 

¥roperty were annually lost from this cause alone, 
besides this, it was also praved that the Americans 
were getting a superiority of the carrying trade, 
principally from adopting the temperance principle, 
the practice of which was rewarded by the Ame- 
rican Marine Insurance Companies on the return 
voyages. At Liverpool and Newcastle the same 
principle is fast growing into use, and some of the 
chief merchants and shipowners, who tried it par- 
tially, have now adopted it wholly. Whatever 
may be said of " Teetotallers " on land, it is quite 
clear that *' Teetotallers " at sea must greatly con- 
dace to the safety of vessels. With this view 
(observes a London journal) a new Marine Insu- 
rance Company, under the name of " The Tem- 
perance and General Marine Insurance Company," 
IS about being ushered to public notice under 
hi^h patronage, making returns on premiums after 
• sate voyages, and granting prizes to captains after 
a certain number of vears. 



RESISTANCE OF THE AIR. 

In most treatises on Pneumatics, this important 
subject is illustrated in a very defective manner ; 
indeed often so as to lead to error. A very 
common illustration is the noise produced by 
the swift motion of a rod or whip through the 
air. If we take an elastic rod, this noise is cer- 
tainly produced ; but if we move in the same man- 
ner a rod of equal dimensions, and almost inelastic, 
we shall find no perceptible sound. If we take 
different rods of various degrees of elasticity, 
we shall find that most sound is nroduced by the 
movement of the most elastic, and least sound by 
the motion of the least elastic rods. We must, 
therefore, infer that it is the vibration of the 
rods that produces sound, not the resistance of the 
air. But it may be still siud, that, only for the 
resistance of the air, the rod would not vibrate. 
It is however plain, that vibration can go on in a 
vacuum : for suppose the atmosphere to be widi- 
drawn, and let an elastic rod be suddenly moved 
in the vacancy, motion is communicated at first 
to the end of the rod which is held, and the rest 
remains from its inertia fixed for an inconceivablT 
small space of time ; the rod must therefore bend, 
and consequently vibrate. But of course no 
sound is produced, there being no conductor, and 
it is principally as a conductor the air acts in the 
example given in the treatises on Pneumatics. 
Of course the air exercises some degree of resist- 
ance on the motion of the rod, if we shake it in 
it ; but it is too trifling and too imperceptible to 
entitle it to be made an illustration of that impor- 
tant property. H. H. 



LIFE. 
Life is like the beain of morn. 

That flits before the son ; 
Tis like a dew-drop on the thorn, 

That glitters and u gone. 
Tis like the rainbow's gilded light, 

That sparkles in the sky ; 
'Us like the lucid tears of night. 

Which in the morning die. 
*Th like the parting blush of day, 

When low the sun declines; 
•Tis like the last expiring ray 

That on the mountain shines. 
Tis like a false deluding dream. 

Too fleeting long to last; 
*11s like a bubble on the stream, 

That bursts with ev'ry blasL 
Thus man, exulting with delight. 

Oft withers in his bloom, 
And shrouded in eternal night, 

lies hushed within the tomb. 



Vegetable Growths in the Human Sun.— 
It has been recently discovered that several diseases 
of the skin owe their peculiar character to the growth 
of fungi or cryptogamic plants in that texture. M. 
Greby, of Vienna, describes a species of cryptoga- 
mic which occupies the roots of the beard, and fonas 
a species of contagious mentagra. The disease 
generally occupies the chin, lips, or cheeks ; and the 
afiected parts are covered with greyish and jtXiow 
scabs formed by the epidermic cells, under wmofa is 
the root of the hair, surrounded completely by a 
sheath of cryptogamic: the vegetable is not elevated 
above the surface of the epidermis. Some kind of 
fungi have also been discovered in the scalp in cs^os 
of ringworm. 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 
OF SIENNA. 

** Th« woofl^ dell, the hangliiff rock. 



The plain adom'd with n.-tny a flock ; 
And, ah ! a thousand more deliirhfs 
That grace jon dear beloved retreat." 
• ««•••* 

KlBK WaiTK. 

'* Malko ! Malko I" cried a little shrivelled old roan, 
in a feeble voice, as he rapped violently with the brass 
knocker of a green gate that opened into the garden 
of a small house or villa situated on the eastern slope 
•f the grreat valley of Strove.* " Open, you d — d 
negro ! Open, I say, or I'll kick in the door I** 

" Push it in rather, Maolo," said a rough voice 
ft*om behind — the owner of which was a man passed 
middle age, who was mounted on a mule richly capa- 
moned, that stood at some distance from the old man. 
" Push it in ; it is only closed." 

" You're right, my lord," replied Maolo, pushing 
forward the door, which, opening readily, presented 
to the view of the two strangers a little garden care- 
fully cultivated, and which a judicious distribution of 
trees and walks rendered larger in appearance than 
it really was. 

At the bottom of the garden stood a small and 
pretty house, the walls of which, though bearing 
marks of decay, yet still carefully whitened, attested 
the owner's struggles to appear decent, in spite of 
poverty. The windows of its single story were 
still closed, as during the heat of the day, though the 
sun, descending slowly behind the Rhaodicofoni,f had 
left that part of the valley entirely in the shade. 

" There's nobody here," grumbled the old man, as 
he advanced into the garden, followed by a large 
terrier, with bandy legs. 

A more attentive examination soon discovered, 
squatted in the midst of a shfidy thicket, Maolo, the 
object of their search. It was difficult to distinguish 
his dusky figure from the dark green of the trees, 
under the shade of which, Tityrus fashion, he was 
trying to make a reed pipe, and which he appeared 
to have just completed, to judge from the green 
shavings and the old pruning knife placed noar him. 
He had, apparently for greater freedom of action, 
placed his cap upon a neighbouring branch, and his 
marked partiality towards the same happv condition 



displayea itself in the specimen of an African skin* 
which he exhibited at the elbows of a doublet, once, 
indeed, of a bright scarlet, but now, alas ! faded as 
the fallen leaf; as, also, at the knees of a trousers, 
to give a name to the colour of which exceeds our 
poor abilities: some indescribable shade of grey 
would, perhaps, come nearest the truth. If to these 
trifles tnere oe added a broad sheep-skin belt that 
encircled the negro's waist, we shall have completed 
the enumeration of his scanty wardrobe. 

" I want to speak to your master," said Maolo, as 
he approached the negro. 

•• Sly lord and his sister are gone out." 

«* Is'it long till they'll be back ?" 

•• Maybe so." 

«• Do you know what, Signor Malko ? I'll box your 
ears if I do not get some better answers than these 
from you." 

«* My ears I" replied Malko, looking alternately at 



• A valley aituatad Maong the Appenines. 
t A high monnUia. 



his own person and that of the old man, as if wishing 
to contrast his own herculean form with the little 
bundle of skin and bones before him. '* Who will 
box my ears ?" 

*' The new purchaser of the demesne, Signor Cas- 
tniocio, who is listening to every word you say. Ha ! 
Master Malko!" 

** Maolo," cried a third voice, that of Signor Cas- 
truccio, ** come here ; what are you doing with that 
negro ?" 

** See Malko ; see, his lordship is impatient. Tell 
me, when will your master be back ?" 

" Immediately," replied the negro this turn ; and 
having instant recourse to the soothing influence of 
his pipe, to subdue the rising indignation, naturally 
enough caused by hearing himself spoken of so con- 
temptuously. 

** Signor, the master of the house will be back in 
a few moments," said Maolo, as he rejoined his 
master. 

"Very well; fasten my mule here, and I'll rest 
myself on the grass till ho returns." 

Throwing the bridle over the head of the animal 
into the hands of the old man, he stretched himself 
under the shade of a cluster of trees, growing at the 
right side of the cottage, which now, at the evening 
hour, threw their long shadows for a great way down 
over the picturesque valley of Strove, that lay ex- 
tended from east to west before him. 

It presented the appearance of an immense amphi- 
theatre, in the middle of which, scattered in irregular 
groups, numbers of white houses were to be seen — 
each being adorned with a flowered terrace and 
gilded balcony ; and up from those gay things came 
the evening breexe, laden with a perfume, and breath- 
ingthe coolness of the hoiur. 

The goatherd blew a clear, shrill note, and the 
flocks, with an answering cry, began to return to their 
night shelter : the sheep and goats came slowly on 
with many a wind and turn, and some there were who 
a tender blade of grass drew aside, and then another 
still further, and tney would remain laggers behind, 
but for the cry of the shepherd or the bark of the dog. 
The melancholy sound of the mountain horn was 
answered by the soft tones of the shepherd's pipe, 
and both were lost in the murmur from the vaJley, 
which soon itself died away. 

Castruccio and Maolo sat upon a mossy hillock ; 
they looked on the distant prospect in silence, and 
apparently not without interest — and yet their silence 
may have ai'isen from another source than that of 
admiration. 

Of the two, he who appeared to be the master 
wore a vest, the right side of which was of a yellow 
colour, and embroidered with silver stars ; the left, 
of a deep purple, and adorned with little red flowers 
tipped with gold. His doublet and head gear were 
blue, and bordered with a golden fringe, and his belt 
of the same colour, terminated in two golden drops 
that rested on the right leg of his trousers, which leg 
was of a deep red, while the left was black. A larg^ 
cloak, that hung down to his ancles and covered his 
whole person, completed this rich but grotesque cos- 
tume — a costume that was admirably matched by 
shoes a la pulaine^ the points of which appeared to 
threaten two little grey eves that kept up a ceaseless 
dance under his large and massive eye-brows. 

The little, ugly man, Maolo, with whom we have 
formed our first acquaintance, was dressed exactly, 
omitting the richness, like his master, even to the 
little dagger stuck in his belt, the handle of which, 
unlike that of his master, of ivory incrustated with 
gold, was of plain white bone, and without ornament. 
"Don't you think," said Castruccio to his old ser- 
vant, who waited for his master to speak first — 
^* don't you think that if I could add this spot to my 
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own gfound, it wonld be three times better than what 

itb?" , , t^. , . 

•* Yes, signer, I always thought so ; but I think it 
will be difficult to eome to terms with the yonng man 
who owns this house.*' 

•• Indeed !** 

''When your lordship is acquainted with young 
Montanini, you will see the truth of what I say." 

**Montamnir' r^eated Castruocio slowly to him- 
self, as if trying to remember some recollections of 
bis eonnected with the name. " Is he not a descend- 
ant of that proud family which, a century ago, held 
the reins of goTemment in Sienna ?*' 

" Yes, signer, it was almost destroyed, you may 
recolleot, in a bloody contest with the Salembeni 
famUy.'* 

" Yes, I think I recollect. * 

«* Your lordship is, doubtless, aware of the origin 
of the feud?" 

"No." ^ ^ 

** It arose out of a wild boar hunt about a hundred 
years ago, and has ceased only for want of combatants, 
as the Signor Montanini and his sbter are the last 
of th^r family." 

•* A wild boar huntl" 

•• Yes, signor. At a general hunting match, one 
of these ai&ials happening to be run down, it was 
claimed by both parties; neither would yield its 
claim ; and getting hot on the matter, ftom words 
the transition to violence was natural; so, from a 
treacherous blow with his sword, first given by 
one of the party of the fallen family, at that time 
originated a hatred, to which a rivalry m power and 
ambition had every day only added fresh fuel." 

" And since that time has there been no attempt 
at reconciliation between the two families ?" 

•♦ No, signor." 

** The young man and his sister live together. Are 
they alone ?" 

"The Signora Nella is attended by aa old servant 
of her mother's, and the Signor Montanini by that 
old ne^o, MalkO) with whom I was talking just now. 
His life was saved by his present master, while an 
officer on board the Venetian ^eys, during an ex- 
pedition to the coast of Africa. * 

" So the young Montanini is difficult to manage," 
sud Castruocio, inquiringly, after a moment's pause. 

" Proud as a peacock, signor ; you would think 
bim the owner of a dutchy." 
" Has he no other property but this ?" 
" No> signor." 

" In that case," muttered Castruccio, " I will be 
able to succeed ; with a little money I shall gain my 

point-" . ,^. .^ J 

As he finished speaking, Maolo, turning his head 

round, pwceived through the foliage the dark eyes of 
atB negro fixed <m them, and apparently listening 
with attention to what they were saymg. Without 
appearing to observe him, the old man bent slowly 
back, and then on a sadden throwing up his arm, he 
struck at the projecting woolly head of the negro with 
a switch he held in his hand, and seemingly with suc- 
cess, fts the black immediately bestirred himself, and 
was making off until seen by Castruccio. 

" Indeed, Malko, I did not intend it," said the 
little, malicious, old villain, twisting his thin lips into 
a smile of satisfaction. 

•• 1 came," said Malko in reply, and looking towards 
the valley, " to tell you that my master andi mistress 
are coming ; they are at the little wooden gate at the 
end of the garden." 

" Well, go and tell your roaster that Signor Cas- 
■truccio, member of the Mont des Beformateurs** 
wishes 4o speak with him." 



** Master," said BfaHco, as he entered into a small 
apartment on the eround floor, where Montanini and 
his sister were sitting, " there's a gentleman at Uie 
gate who wishes to speak with you. 
" Did he tell you his name?" 
" He called himself Castrucdo." 
" Castruccio !" said Mpntanmi ; " a little, red- 
faoed man, with large eye-brows, and a scar on his 
face ; a suspicious looking figure ; eh I Malko ?" 
" Yes, master ; very ugly and very red." 
" You know him, Charles ?" said his sister, evi- 
dently disturbed. 

" Not exactly, Nella ; but I have seen him several 
times in Sienna," replied the brother: and then« 
speaking to himself, he continued—" Indeed we are aO 
aoquunted with the Signor Castruccio and his crud- 
ties. What can he want of me ? I have nothing to 
do with their politics or their intrirues ; and, whenier 
or no, he considers me in his way. 

" And what is the cause of jrour differ^ee, 
Charles ? I never knew ye had any intercourse." 

" Don't, you know, Nella, that ever since the elec- 
tion to the Fresidentship of the Mount of one of that 
family, the rival and the enemy of our own, the 
Salembeni, there is nothing for us but perseeutioii 
and annoyance?" said the brother, bitterly. 

" What has either of us done to them ?" oried 
Nella, weeping. " Surely we could not, even invo- 
luntarily, have given them offence ?" 

*♦ No, no, NeUa ; we merely feel the effects of that 
terrible law of vengeance, emanating from human 
folly, that revenges on the children the injuries of 
the parents." 

Daring this conversation, Malko was expressing 
his utter astonishment by a most eloquent stare, when 
Montanini turned suddenly roimd to him, and said — 
" Go, Malko, and show this Castruccio in here. 
You can tell him I'll be with him in an instant. Drr 
your tears, Nella, and take courage ; by dint of suf- 
fering, we shall at last drink the cup to the dregs— 
then we can frown on the past, for we shall be oon- 
querers. Do not forget at your devotions to pray for 
patience and courage for us noth." 

" Be prudent, my dear Charles," replied his sister, 
embracing him, " and all will be well. Endure this one 
visit with calmness." 

" Adversity has well tried me already, sister ; but 
what pains me most is, to be obliged to meet such 
men as Castruccio, whom I abhor. At all events, I 
shall endeavour to bear this new trial." 

When he had finished speaking, they parted, aad 
both retired to their own apartments. 

Mfl^o, grasping the black fleece on his head, and 
with mouth hau open, stood listening to a discourse, 
one word of which he did not understand. ^ All he 
could observe was, the tear in his young mistress's 
eye, and his own large whites began to water. 

After remaining for a moment or two in his darfing 

Eosition— that of immobility— and pondering on what 
e had seen, he at last set about accomplishing the 
orders he received concerning Castruccio; but so 
slowly, that his legs seemed to contend which woidd 
do its proper office with least rapidity. 

" This is too bad, negro," said Castruccio, looking 
rather indignant, as soon as he perceived MalkOj 
" does your master intend I shoula sleep with him ?" 

" He is waiting for you below." 

"Where below?" 

" At the house." 

"Hal" muttered Castruccio; «• so it appears 
Signor Montanini is too dignified a gentleman to 
come and meet me. Well, nigger, go on ; I'll follow 



CXiitt* Sit the republic of Siennti, in the Mth century, 



you 



When they entered the house, Malko showed ths 
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gimpons old gentleman into the little parlonr, telling 
m at the same time that his master would not detain 
him an instant. 

CHAPTSB n. 

" Where sleep my noble Ikthert.'* — ^Do«b or Vsxioi. 

When Montanini entered the room, Castmccio 
wtomed short in the middle of a yery hasty walk, 
whicn he, no doubt, intended should serve for the 
very useful purpose of being a safety valre to his 
impatience ; at all events, he seemed shy of coming 
near the glass, or any of the oUier breakable articles 
in the department. Well, but he stopped, and met 
his host with a patronising nod. 

y To what circumstance do I owe the honour of 
this visit. Signer Castmccio ?*' said the young man, 
returning his salute, with a countenance not at all 
indicative of satisfaction. 

^ " Signer Montanini is, doubtless, aware that I am 
hia next neighbour,'* said Castmccio, in a more con- 
ciliating tone. 

" I was ignorant I had that happiness, signer.** 

" Ah ! it was only yesterday that I came to live at 
the Villa-Nuoya. 1 have learned with pleasure that 
you were my neighbour — this part of the valley is so 
k>nesome.** 

^ " Very trae, signer ; the few houses that might 
give life to it are at the bottom, and often we can 
aee only fog from this.*' 

" Time must, I think, hang heavy on your hands.*' 

** Oh ! no, signer, no ; I am not alone ; and I can 
hunt and walk," said the ^oung; Italian, impatiently. 

*' This would be a delightml ^lace, were it net so 
much out of the way. It surprises me that you can 
be satisfied to live here alone, with your sister and 
attandanta.** 

** Signer, my house has satisfied me until — " 

** Yea could easily get rid of this spot, and take 
the little green house at the bottom of the hill, almost 
in a line with U4. The proceeds of the sale of one 
will suffice for the porcoase of the other ; not that 
jour house is of equal value with, or possesses any 
advanta^ over, the one below, except merely Uiat of 
its capability of being united to the neighbouring 
property — for, you know, they are parted only by a 
trench. Either of them singly is toe small, and 
would by no means suffice for a gentleman's demesne; 
they are mutually injurious to each other, and to unite 
the two is the only way to remedy this defect. What 
eay you, signer ? ' 

" Ah!" said Montanini slowly, and looking the old 
gentleman steadily in the face — *' you wish me to sell 
my house?" 

** If-4f you would do it," lisped Castmccio, some- 
what confounded by his bold gaze — ** I would give 
you a large sum of money." 

** Yon are the more generous, Signer Castmccio, 
•inoe, as you s^y, it is of no great value. Its foun- 
dations are sapping every day ; its decayed walls and 
loose stones tmreaten ruin every minute. It has been 
like our family, signer, strong yosterday, and stand- 
ing firm in the fiercest storms ; to-day, tottering and 
trembling in every wind that passes ; and to-morrow, 
perhaps, it will overwhelm in its ruins the last of the 
race of Montanini. Look at that window.-4here — 
to the right. Under these large stone crosses 
sleeps a great family, each member of which was 
slain in repelling the encroachments of grasping 
strangers. Once, signer, we owned all thb vaUey ; 
but each time the tomb dosed on a Montanini our 
limits have narrowed ; and, perhaps, one day hence, 
when I shall be the last of tnat proud name, I shall 
not move forward ten paces without walking on 
another's ground : but these ten paces are to me all 



the past and the ftiture : fbr within that small space 
for a century have my fathers slept, and for the pos- 
session of the world I would not yield up that sacred 
spot." 

" What, signor ! you reftise for this single reason 
some thousands of florins ?" said Castmccio, with an 
incredulous air. 

" You have my answer, signer,** said Montanini, 
firmly. 

" Still, Signor Montanini should reflect before he 
refuses me,*' replied Castmccio, drily. 

•* Very true ; it is net, perhaps, prudent to refuse 
so influential a member of the Mont des Reforma- 
teurs. It is rash, indeed, to refuse the offisr of the 
right hand of the Salembeni family.'* 

*' You are assuming airs, signor I'* 

'* Which displease you,*' replied Montanini, ironi- 
cally. ** Is it not very bold of me, whose ancestors 
governed Italy, and whose family deeds are recorded 
en the marbles of Venice, to dare to raise my voice 
in presence of Castmccio, of notorious memory, for- 
merly a beggar in the streets of Sienna, and now 
covered with the ermine of a judge ? Who can tell 
the number of murders this be^ar of yesterday, this 
iudge of an hour, has been guilty of? — who the num- 
ber of dagger- blows he has given to attain his present 
position ?-^e number he wul give to retain it ?** 

The eyes of Castruccio shot fire, and he made as 
if he would lay hold of his dagger ; but instantly 
changing his intention, he hurri^ out of the room, 
telflne Montanini, as fkr as a look could, all the hate 
of a blood-thirsty revenge. 

** The wretch r muttered Montanini, as soon as he 
lost sight of him. " Is it by the scum of society, such 
as he, that a country should be governed ? Poor 
Italy!" added he, with a sigh — ** long, long will you 
feel the effects of our disorders. Centuries of time 
vrill not obliterate the traces of the present. On that 
spot of desolation, the battle field, a few years will 
bring a smiline harvest — ^from the moral field of 
society, Ume wfll scarcely remove the blight.** 

** Master,** said Malko, putting in his head through 
the open window, " will I rasten the doors ?** 

** Do, and give me a light.'* 

'* WUl I awake you to-morrow morning, master ?" 

'* Do not. I have walked a groat deid to-day, and 
am fatigued, and so I do not intend getting up as 
early as usual.'* 

A!s he went up to bis room, Montanini stopped at 
his sister's door and listened ; hearing no noise, he 
went away on tiptoe that he might not awake her. 

When Nella parted with her brother, she retired 
to her little room, and there, seating herself in the 
vrindow, on an old-fashioned arm-diair, a family 
record of the past, she gazed in melancholy abstrac- 
tion en the valley beyond; her eyes appearing to rest 
with a slight degree of pleasure en the tops of the 
large trees now stirred by the eveniog wind. Suiua, 
an eld follower of the family, who had watched her 
from her infancy, sat near her, on ^ stool, covered 
with a peculiar stert of stuff, on which were worked 
some very fantastical figures — mementos of the ttste 
of an elder day. Her long, bony fineers were in con- 
tinual motion, running over the decades of a bead that 
looked as if it had passed through even elder hands 
than these of its present mistress. 

The breeze rising up from the valley, and coming 
in by the window, breathed ita freshness on every- 
thing within, even in the inmost nook, waving gently 
the covering of the snow-white bed, and the blue 
fringed covers of the antique but rich furniture of the 
young lady's apartment. 

'* Suina," said she, after a long pause, during which 

her head rested thoughtfully on her hand, she spoke 

softly and with a slight hesitation, ** aw ake me, or 

rather I will awake you, to-raorr/Miv^t£kvJt>reak, and 
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we will go and pray at the chapel of St. Catharine, 
the patroness and relation of our family.'* 

"What do you mean, signora?" replied the old 
woman, in astonishment. ** I'm sure you would be 
afraid to venture so far." 

** My good Suina, you are mistaken ; it would not 
take us an hour to go there. Don't you feel strong 
enough to undertake this little journey ?" 

** And though, signora, and though we were 
obliged, indeed — " 

"You do not think it necessary. Indeed you are 
mistaken, Suina , we have too long neglected to 
obtain the intercession of St. Catharine, and she has 

Sot tired of us. 1 have been a long time thinking of 
oing so, and the visit that has been paid us this 
evening, and my brother's anxiety, have determined 
me ; for I am daily in dread of some new misfortune. 
Yes, Suina» 1 am dotermincKj to go to St. Catharine's 
to-morrow and pray there." 

•* And what will your brother say, signora?" 

** My brother is too just to hinder me from doing 
what 1 believe to be my duty. I have not, indeed, 
told him of ray intention, because there are many 
things which we feel obligatory, and ^et cannot give 
a sufficient reason why. We will just tell Maiko 
before we go, in order that he may inform Charles of 
our destination ; perhaps he may come and join us." 

** If you are determined, signora, you would do 
well to go to bed ; you see it is dark all round the 
hill-tops. But >% hat are they doing at our neighbour's 
house ?'* said Suina, approaching the window : and 
both, like true women, forgot the subject of their 
deliberation, in the wish to gratify their curiosity. 

In this they were unsuccessful — as, strain their 
eyes as they would, the only sense gratified was that 
of hearing ; and this by the bark of a dog, or the 
Toice of Maolo, as each rose alternately higher, and 
at distant intervals, as they could be heard, knocks at 
the door of the Villa-Nuova, as of one impatient to 
enter; but this soon ceased, and the clatter fom 
without was ch^ged for confusion as g^eat, though 
not so uproarious, within — to judge from the lights 
glancing through the windows, as if the persons who 
bore them were passing rapidly to and fro. 

After listening for some time in silence, and to 
little purpose, Nella and Suina bade each other good 
night, and agreeino; on their plaee of meetuig at day- 
break, each retired to gain that rest and refreshment 
preparatory to their morning's task. Castruccio, 
after spending upwards of two hours in resolving 

Elans of vengeance aganst the young man with whom 
e had such a short acquaintance, was also on the 
point of going to bed, when his tiger-like meditations 
-were disturbed by the little affair got up between his 
dog and the noisy stranger on the outside. He was 
eomg to see if Maolo could inform him why *' a poor, 
mofl'ensive old roan" should be disturbed at that 
unreasonable hour, and he had his hand on the door 
about opening it when that functionary, no doubt in 
his hurry to communicate " immediate information" 
to his " beloved master," had well nigh rendered that 
master utterly incapable of hearing it; for, forp^etting, 
or neglecting, the ordinary amplication of his knuc- 
kles, and being likei^ise unacquainted with the imme- 
diate contiguii Y of his n.ahter's nose to tiie door — the 
sublimating effects of revenge on the mind may 
account for the said old gentleman's obtusity to 
sound — he pushed the door suddenly, and as suddenly 
measured his master's length on the ground : proving 
thereby to a demonstration that his liege lord was of 
such a length as would extend from the bottom of 
the door to the massive leg of the table, with which 
his head can:e in contact. When Maolo observed 
the effects of his Wuiidering haste, he ran forward 
with a most expressive howl, and lifted up his half- 
ttunned, half-turious master, in whom even curiosity 



had sUll its share ; for, while spitting corses throi^ 
his clenched teeth, he was lifting up his bead in 
order to begin his inquiries of Maolo when his eyes 
rested on the cause of all the confusion. This was 
the stranger who had been knocking at the door, and 
whom Maolo was about to introduce to his master. 
He had come from Sienna fast as speed of foot could 
carry him, bringing a message of vital importance to 
Castruccio. 

*• Signer," said he, addressing Castruccio, with as 
much respect as a strong propensity to laugh would 
allow him to assume, '* Signer Salembeni sends yon 
this," presenting at the same time a large packet. 

Castruccio broke the seal hastily, and, afterrunning 
over the letter with his eye — circumstances sharpen 
people's invention, even though thev be 8tunned--ii« 
muttered, *• d— n it, tliis grows serious ; so the con- 
spirators have gone so far ;" and then he added 
aloud^** That will do : tell Signer Salambeni I will 
be off to-morrow at. day-break. Here," s^ ha, 
giving him some sequins,- ** make all the haste yon 
can. Do you hear, Maolo ? you stupid fellow I 'wake 
me to-morrow at day -break, and do ndt.puUm^ out 
of bed by the leg in a mistake." -.*.,'. 

The venerable person to whom these wottis' were 
addressed heard ihem with a suprise and an exultation 
which, to say the least of them, were certainly anbe- 
coming sober grey hairs ; the activity too which he 
displayed in putting the door between him and his 
master was confessedly indecorous, and the only mo- 
difying circumstance which we can advance as a 
ground on which to claim his right to belong to that 
most respectable portion of society — the elderly gen- 
tlemen— is the deliberation with which he exammed 
every joint portion of skin and bone in his body, par* 
ticularly his head, as soon as the door was between 
him and his master. There was nothing foolish in 
the act ; it was simply to satisfy himself that all was 
safe as when he went. 

The good man's surprise was natural ; but he wonid 
cease to wonder did he know that there was one 
object to which his vindictive master would for the 
fiiture refer every trouble, accident ot* disappointment. 

*' Hah 1" muttered that same master, his eve glanc- 
ing at the letter as the door closed ; '* he shall soon 
feel what it is to insult a member of the Mont des 
Reformateurs." His band supported his yet aching 
head, under which peered his litUe, vicious grey eyes. 

B. H. 

(To be coDtinaed.) 



Iron Founding — "Wrought iron and steel cannot 
be properly melted by heat. At high temperatures, 
they drop away and spark off, while the main body 
of the metal maintains its consistency, and it under- 
goes rapid oxidation, as is shown by the scales which 
are perpetually formed on the surface. These 
metals are, however, in this condition rendered 
extremely ductile, and the wrought iron especially 
may be fashioned with facility into any required form 
by the application of the hammer. On the contrary, 
pig iron, of which wrought iron and steel are prepa- 
ration, has peculiarly the prooerty of liquefaction by 
heat, and is therefore well adapted as a material for 
castings, in which strength and hardness are required. 
The business of the iron-founder is therefore to take 
advantage of the common law, according to whidi 
fluids alwavs find then- level. If, for example, a 
quantity of water be poured into a vessel, however 
curiously shaped, it first finds the bottom, and then 
spreads on all sides as it rises, tilling every comer it 
can reach. The bixly of water must then he a perfect 
model in form of the interior of the vessel, and this 
may be seen by solidifying it in its place by the appli* 
cation of cold, and extpictii'g the body of ice. 
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RAVAGES OF WAR! 

The destruction of hnmaa life — the deTastation of 
tkriyiiig and populous countries, which occurred during 
the Seven Years* War, were indeed enormous, and 
are thus briefly set forth in Campbeirs " Court and 
Times of Frederick the Great :'* 

** The kine calculates that the war cost him 
180,000 soldiers and upwards of 1,500 officers; 
81 generals and 161 st^-officers had either fallen in 
battle or died of their wounds. In the whole, the 
Prussian army lost during the war about 4,000 offi- 
cers : for accidents and disease carried off about the 
aame number as the sword. The Russians, who had 
fooght four great battles, reckened their total loss at 
120,000 men. That power had not eained any 
extension of territory, but it bad acquired a militar^ 
repetation in ^e West, and what was still more, it 
bad established its military authority in Poland. * * 
The Aostrians, who had been engaged in ten battles, 
had sustained a total loss of 140,0% men, including 
the garrison of Breslau and Schweidnitz. The 
French, bv their own calculation, had lost 200,000 ; 
theallie4 English and Germans, 160,000 ; the Swedes, 
26,000; the princes of the empire, 28,000. Thus, 
Fi^erick computed the loss of the belligerent 
powers at 853,000 dead." 

The economic losses of this war speak even of a 
stil] more deplorable destruction of human happiness. 

" The specie of the country was quite exhausted; 
the silver plate in the palace of PoUdam, together 
"with the diamond buttons and other decorations of 
Frederick I., were gone; and the whole kingdom, 
especially the margravate of Brandenburg, was dread- 
lufiy devastated. All the king's enemies had drained 
his dominions, and levied moreover contributions to 
the amont of 125 millions of dollars. The fields lay 
vneultivated for want of cattle and seed-corn, and 

n-tly also for want of hands to till them. * * Arohen- 
U, the historian of the war, and an eye-witness of 
the miseries which it infiicted, draws a picture so 
deplorable of the state in which it left Germany in 
genera], as to almost exceed belief. * The sufferings 
of great part of Germany,* he says, • had been im- 
mense. Whole provinces had been laid waste ; and 
even in those that were not, internal commerce and 
industry were annihilated ; and this too in spite of 
the large sums which France, England, Russia, and 
Sweden had scattered over them, either through 
their armies or by means of subsidies. The amount 
of these sums is calculated at 500 million of dollars. 
Oreat part of Pomerania and Brandenburg was con- 
verted into a desert. Thcare were provinces in which 
jMsarcely any men were to be found, and where the 
women were therefore obliged to guide the plough. 
in. others, women were as scarce as men. At every 
step appeared extensive tracts of uncultivated land, 
and the most fertile plains in Germany, on the banks 
«f the Oder and the Wesel, looked like the w'llds of 
the Ohio and Oronoko An officer affirmed that he 
passed through seven villages in the Hessian domi- 
nions, and met with only a single individual — the 
pastor of one them.' *' 

•* Such,** observes the author, " were the only 
reeults of a contest that left all the parties precisely 
atUie point from wMch they set out. * 

VmiA>cnr of Light. — Light moves with a velo- 
dty of 192,500 miles m a second of time. It travels 
from the sun to the earth in seven minutes and a 
half. It moves through a space equal to the circum- 
ference of our globe in the eighth part of a second — 
a ffight which the swiftest bird could not perform 
in less than three wedcs.— -jBretrf^er's Optia. 



ASTRONOMICAL NOTICES FOR 1^43. 

Mercury, the nearest known planet to the sun, 
may be seen near the western horizon soon after sun- 
set, on or about the 30th of January (setting about a 
quarter past six,) the 24th May (setting about ten 
in the evening), and the 31st Dec. (setting about a 
quarter past four;) and may be seen eastward, a 
little before sunrise, on the mornings of the 12th July 
and the 31st October. On the 12th and 13th July, 
this planet will be very near Venus, and on the last 
day of the year near Saturn. Venus, though the 
most brilliant planet in the heavens, is not well sit- 
uated for observation this year ; the best times for 
viewing her by the naked eye will be in the mornings 
of January, February, and Jul v, and in the evenings 
of the last two weeks in December. Through a good 
telescope, Venus will appear a fine large crescent in 
January, and in December exhibit the appearance of a 
little full moon. Mars may be seen in the mornings 
in the early part of the year, and in the evenings of 
the Autumn months. He will be at his least distance 
from the earth in June, when he will appear with a 
large and ruddy disc, near the south-eartem horizon. 
Jupiter will appear very snlendid, even to common 
observers, in the evenings from the middle of August 
to the end of December. Saturn will be in an advan- 
tageous position for observation during July, August, 
and September; at the same time, if the telescope be 
a good one, and will bear a considerable power, this 
planet, and its extraordinary ring, will present rather 
a novcd sight to those who may not be accustomed to 
observations of this kind. 



BE THANKFUL. 

Oh I let as be thankful in youth. 

And let us be thankful in age. 
Let ufl be thankful through life. 

For there's pleasure in erer/ stage. 

Youth has its own sweet joys, 
And he mnst be blind as a bat 

Who cannot see love's sweet sniile. 
And will not be thankful for that. 

There are friends the dearest to cheer, 

Bre half our sand is run ; 
And affeedon makes wintry daye 

As bright a« the snmmer's son. 

And when Arom the dearest on earth 
We part, let us hope 'tis ^ren 

A boon to the thankftil still 

To meet them again in Hearen ! 



Anecdotb of Brinslbt Shbridak I was much 

amused to hear of a narrow escape made by Sheridan 
when he was deer-shooti g onoA in the north; but 
his ingenuity was equal to every emergency, and 
delivered him on this occasion. The Duke of AthoU 
having furnished him with an escort of Highlanders, 
besides a luxurious and very substantial luncheon, he 
began the day's sport by sitting down to finish the 
wine and refreshments, during which unusual com- 
mencement of tbe campsugpi, bis companions, after 
consulting aside for some time, came forwai'd in 
a body, and sternly asked whether he were any 
relation to •♦ that wicked fellow, Sheridan of Lon- 
don, who had dared to abuse Lord Melville?" 
** What do you take me for ?" answered Sheridan, 
with wen feigned indignation. ♦* Related to such a 
fellow as that 1 If I could only catch the rascal, 1 
would hang him on the spot !" ** So should we, as 
soon as look at him I" replied the trusty escort, con- 
fidentally ; and poor Sheridan, who frequently told 
the story afterwatrds, lost no time in making a pratext 
to hurry hom9.**'^Mm Sinclair's Shtdland* 
Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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SCRA4>6 FROM IRISH HISTORY. 

STROlfGBOW. 

•• The walls of Christ's Church, Dublin, entomb the 

dust of * Strongbow,' Earl of Pembroke, the great 

Anglo-Norman conqueror of Ireland. He died about 

'the kalends' of June, 1177, of mortification in the 

foot, and was interred in the Cathedral." Haix's 

Ireland. 

(Concluded from No. 15.) 

I. 

** And hant \hon come with bow and spear 

To taunt tbo sUda, thou man of pride ? 
Then gase thy All. for silent here 

Lies him who to the Ust defied 
Tliy robber host, and oontUnt stood 

For God and for his country's ri^lit t 
And died at last, as chiefUio should. 

The forouiost of his tribe in %ht. 
When backwards beat, tho' Raymond led 
Their riders fierce, the Saxons fled. 
And quavl'd their mail-clad knights before 
Thy good right arm, MacCarthy More. 
First of a thousand heroes who, Uke thee, 

MoTed o'er the heath, or trod the hilL. 
In peace thou wert the goodly tree 
That gives to all a shelter free ; 

In war, the Ughtning swift to kill. 
Fleet hunter of the bouodiog roe ! 
Stronir »rm in battle ! art thou low ? 
Yet better thus, amid thy fiune 

To glorious die, as seta the sun. 
Than live to see thy country's shame ; 

This conflict lost, thy birthright won. 
Oh ! woe for Desmond ! on her pride 
A cloud hath sunk, a ruin wide ; 
And who shall bear fttmi wild Olencar 
This dismal tidings of the war. 
And tell on Monma's hills and plain 
That Erin's pride, MaoCarthy's sbdn ? 
A shelter and a home for all. 
The traveller blest thy open hall— - 
The orphan felt thy guardian care^ 
And thine the widow's gratefUl prayer. 
Hope of all hearts ! Olaohira's stay I 
Oh! wherefore bast thou past away ? 

II. 
** Nor triumph thou who wrought this deed, 

Tho' flndi'd with eoaquest, graced with power. 
On fortune's path yon reckless speed. 

Tremble I there yet shall come an hour 
When Heaven's sure vengeanct; shall o'ertike* 

With fearful meed, both thee and thine. 
Till men shall marvel as they make 

A record of thy fkte and crime. 
Ride on ! a doom is on thy steed. 
Fulfil the course that is decreed, 
Pro&ne Oi>d*s holy altar ! stoy 
The gallant hearta that scorn thy ewaj. 
Wed with a monarch's daughter ! win 

All but a crown to deck thy brow. 
Revel in conquest and in sin 

As never mortal dared but thou ! 
And yet the meanest kern that crawls, 
Despite thy pomp and regal halls, 
E'eu in his hut, will thankful be— 
Proud Saxon e«rl, he is not thee t 

Ride on ! a nation's curse to fsel, 
Fierce tbi:u' thy panoply of steel. 
Wither thy hopes with sudden blight. 
Atid heart and brain destroying; smite; 
And since within the land thy blade 
Full miuiy sires hath childless made, 
AvvngSog Heaven shall hear their cries. 
And claim from thee a sacrifice ; 
And on thy hearth the sword riiall come, 

Nor scathlces shall it pass away. 
Thou father of a ooward son,* 



* ** How strong was the traditional impresrion of the cruelty 
•CStrongbon's character appears from the talc told — whether 



Whom thy own savage band shall day ! 
Seeking with stem and ruthlsM piida 
His recreant infamy to hide. 

III. 
** But valn^that hope ; that crimson stain 
Shall dwell forages on thy name, 
And thou shalt feel within thy breast 
The gnawing pain that knows not restr— 
Witliering thy heart as 'twere e thing 

That hath a serpent at ito core : 
Night shall to thee but torture bring, 

And Ood's pure sunshine vex tiiAlniore. 
Go live to see thy blood wrought power 
Crumble to pieces in an hour. 
Thy friends ikll ct&, thy Taasals flee^ f 
And to another h»id the knoai 
And he, thy hated rival, take 
Thy leader's flune, and soomfbl maka 
Thee, haughty earl ! deprest to ride 
In secondary triumph by bis side. 
Ay ! seek the revel, it shall bring 
No charm to lull thy suffering : 
Sullen and dark, no festive glee. 
Or banquet mirth, shall gladden thee ; 
And thou shalt sH beside the board 
Id sUUen grandeur, and abhorr'd 
Even by those who eall thee lord, 
TIU death were better tiun such state 
Of mingled infamy and hate I 

IT. 

•* And not upon the battle field. 

On the good steed in harness bright. 
Shouting thy war cry, diall thou yidd 

Thy spfrH up, as fltsa knfght; 
But pent vrithin a leeguer*d wall. 

And rotthig with aftral dl8eMe,t 
Desirised and lone ; thy parting hour 
Shall prove Heaven's Tenfeaooe and ita powac^ 

O'er all who work such scenes as these. 



truly or not, appears more than doubtAil— of hia InhaninM 
oonduct towards his son. This youth baring been akrmed ly 
the war criee of the Irish, at the battle of the Fais of Idran» 
fled in a panio to Dublin, and there announoed that bis ftitlier 
and his army had been all destroyed. When assured of bis 
mistake, he hastened to Join the earl In his camp^ and ma 
ohaerftdly oongratulattng him on his riotoiy. when tho Inbv* 
man fktfaer drew his sword, and, as tradition nuiSb cut tlw 
ill-listed youth in two." — Moore't Ireland, 

t ** Strongbow, conscious of the critical situation In whlA 
he was placed, ordered his foroesto be hnmediatelj mnalsred^ 
and prepared to march at their head for the saoeoar of tha 
tovm (Dublin ;) but a new triumph awaltad tte 
General Raymond Le Qvob : the troops reftised to maroh i 

any other leader But farther riews began now 

to open upon Raymond, and his ambition ridng vHth Us ibr» 
tune, he Tentnred to acknowledge to Strongbow a passion ha 
had entertained for BasWa, that nobleman^ stetor, aad aekeA 
at once for the double ftvoar of befaig iKmonod irtA Ilia hsat 
of the lady and of being appointed constable and standwA 
bearer of Leinster. To this suit of the aspiring soldier, tfaa 
earl's answer was cdd and reserved ; but, et same time, sulB- 
dently explicit to shew that neither of the two requesto did ha 
mean to comply with ; which so deeply offtnded the amUtloQS 
Raymond that he instantiy threw up his oom m ksl o o, and 
retired into Wales. . . .** Such is the language of Moore 
when describing the quarrel between Strongbow and Rajnbod 
Le Gros. It Is easy, tli reforc, to hnagine how gaUfaig it moil 
have been to tho proud earl to be obliged to sue for the retnra 
of his offended general, and comply with all his. wishes, 

t ••In the year 1176, died, in DnbUn, Bichard de Clare 
Earl of Pembroke, commonly called * Strongbow,' of a caa* 
cerouB sore lu his leg." — Iriih IHstorjf, 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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No bard shall aing thy dightad t 

No herald blaaon forth thy f 

The very tcittcb«<Mi of thy race 

Shall moulder from thy resting place. 

And leare thy rude sepulchral stone 

A thing neglected and unknown, 

Till God's red bolt, in anger sent, 

8ban lAiattering mark thy monument; * 

And men duJl recognise thy tomb, 

And shuddering tell thy ptmishment and doom ! 

Nor alone on thy devoted head 

Slaall Heaven's avenging wrath be shed. 

But they, thy comrades in this hour, 

Oe-mates in tyranny and power. 

Haaghty Fitsetophen. De Cogan stem, t 

And giant Raymond with the lion crest* 
And nithlees Hugo, all yet shall learn 

The fearful vengeance of a land opprest. 
T%e madman's cell, the captive's chain. 
The traitor's stab, for them remain ; 
WambM shall dog them like a thief. 

And scowling hate their laurels blast. 
And war and want and wasting grief 

Shall haunt their footsteps to the last; 
The very cup th^ make us drain 
fBhaU come to their own lips again. 
And dmgg'd with bitterness, overflow 
For them and theirs with misery and woe. 



" Far other meed and memory 

Shan weeping Erin give to thee. 

My giUant chief, bek>Ted by all, 

A nation's tears ahaU moom thy fUl. 

TThere's naught a hill firom distant B^fre, 

And Ireragh, to green Glandore, 
IHiose echoes shall not fill the ahr 

IfHien keeners wail MacOarthy More ! 
Letogfa Alhiia's cliff shall hear the cry. 
And ftr Dnnnrtin's rocks reply. 
From Togfaer'a vale and wild Kilooe, 
Wnan 6lr Glyncaom and Carrigloe, 
To proud Ardea aud lone Liskail, 
One voice of grief shall swell the gale; 
And Callan's pass, Ardfinnan's tower, t 
And Oasory's triumphant hour. 



* A.1>. 156S, during a violent storm, **^e roof andsootti 
wan of the nave of Christ's Church fell in, by which the 
aadat monument of Strongbow was broken.** — Irish Atmab 

t Tlia dosing acaae of most of the leaders of the Anglo- 
Konnta eoEpeditiaD presents a melancholy picture — some, like 
De riirnj. died ofdisappointed ambition and hope deferred ; 
other* 'flcmgbt, like Harv^ de Monntnorria, in penitence and 
monaatio seduaion, the peace their ^stormy lives had denied 
them. Robert Fitzstephen, after suffering a painful captivity, 
lest tiba uaa of hia senaea; and De Cogan and De Lacy both 
Ml bjtkataanda ofasflMsina. The tableaox ia a aad one, but 
not wWicMt Its sseAil and inatmcClve mond. 

X A.D. 1259, during the administration of the snccesaor 
•f Stephen Longespe, a general rising of the MaoCarthya of 
Desmond threw all Munster into confusion. This warlike 
sept, the audent proprietors of the kingdom of Desmond, had, 
bj the granta made to the Geraldines in that territory, been 
despoOed of almost all the whole of their princely possessions. 
It WM not, however, vrithout fieroe and frequent afcrngglea 
fltat they suffered their soil to be thus usurped by foreigners . 
and, at the time we speak of^ attacking suddenly a number of 
nobles and knights collected at Callan, they slew, among other 
jHf^n yi^utia^^ Geraldines, the Lord John PitzThomas, fbunder 
«f fhe Monastery at Tralee, Maurice his son, together with 
eight Barons, and fifteen Knights. In consequence of this 



Deep, deep, shall ransom the Asgraco, 
This day hath left upon thy race. 
Throughout the land thy name shall be 
A watchword for the brave and free, 
A war cry on the Saxon ! when 

From Desmond's thousand hills they burst. 
Beard in the foray md the 6ght, to them 

Tliat name shall be a sound accurst f 
Breathed in their halla at midnight deep, 
'Twill scare the warders from their sleep ; 
And blazing roof, and tower in flame, 
Shall prove how true the omen came. 
Shouted at noon, that signal load 
Shall call the eagle from its cloqd. 
Announcing with foreboding clear 
That havoc aud that slaughter's near ; 
Until so hatef^d shall its accents seem 

To all who boast of English Urth, 
That but its sound shall Saxons deem 

A fearful crime, tho* spoke in mirth I 
And vainly sedc with ban and brand 
To sweep its utterance from the land. 
Tain fools I as if from Irish Up and heart 
That cherished name could e'er depart ; 
As well might Mangerton forget to speak 
When thunder rdls around its peak I 



** And vainly as the tempests try 

From native earth to tear tho oak, 
Whose scattered leaves they toss on high. 
Till bare and bark'd it meets the eye 

With blighted buds and branches broke ; 
Tet in its desolation stem 
It mocks ^eir rage, erect and firm ! 
And when those gloomy hours have past. 
And smiling spring time comes at last. 
Then leaf and bud, and bough and stem. 
All blossom into life again, 
Waving in pride their verdant screen 
More glorious than they erst have been. 
Tea ! thus, proud stranger, like ihat tree, 
MacCarthy's andent race shall be. 
Opprest and scatter'd, broke, beset. 
Bunted like wild deer, they shall yet. 
Despite all persecution, stand 
Nobles and chieftains in the land. 
O'er centuries of wrong and ill. 
And war and want, triumphant atUl ! 
When thee aud ^ine have past away. 
In all the nothingness of decay. 
Leaving behind nor wreck nor trace 
To mark thy heritage or race. 
Bide on ! thy course is but b^nn ; 
Speed on thy path — ^here mine is done." 
The minstrd said, and from the rein 
His hand he took, and loosed again 
The war horse proud upon its way ; 
Then, turning where his master lay. 
Sank at his feet, and fsebly tried 
To dasp his kneea<-^tiien dose beside 
Placed his cdd brow, and thu he died 1 



great success, says the chronicler, the MacCarthys for a time 
grew so powerfril, that *'the Geraldines durst not put a 
plough in the ground in Desmond ;" and in AJ>. 1261, more 
paibeticaQy adds, ** The MacCarthys were playing thedetrilin 
Desmond^ ! .----• 

In Oasory, Robert De Quincey, son<in-1aw of Strongbow, with 
;a nomber of has Knights, was slain, and the standard of 
Leinster fdl into the hands of thehr conqueror, O'Dempeej 
OTally. - - - Even those castles bnttt by John were 
not left long unassailed ; that of Ardfinnan, built on a (took 
overlooking the Sulr, was attacked by Donald O'Brien, and ita 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC IMPRESSIONS. 
M. Ulez, of Hamburgh, lately subjected some 
daguerreotypes to a series of experiments, for the 
purpose of determining their durability, of which 
he giyes the following account : — '' For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the manner in which they 
would be affected by light, I covered half of one of 
these impressions with paper, and hung it up, so 
as to afford a direct southern aspect, thus exposing 
it for weeks to the continued action of the sun's 
rays. When, after this time, the protecting cover 
was removed, not the slightest diirerence could be 
perceived in the two several halves of the impres- 
sion. The same impression was then exposed in 
the water-bath to a high temperature, without its 
undergoing the slightest alteration. Other im- 
pressions were then exposed to steam, to the action 
of carbonic acid, ammonia, and even for some time 
to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and to 
the gas of hydrosulphate of ammonia, without, 
however, the impressions losing in the slightest 
degree the distinctness of their outlines, or beinf 
destroyed. A pure silver plate, in contact with 
the air, if only for a short time exposed, is, as is 
well known, rapidly blackened by the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. In the manner, however, 
in which these impressions are generally kept — 
that is to say, between paste-board and glass, both 
pasted together, not even the slightest tinge of 
brown will be produced by the presence of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen. If a photographic impres- 
sion is completely rubbed away by means of a piece 
of leather and rotten stone, so that the bright sur- 
^e of the silver is alone apparent, and the silver 

Slate is then heated, the impression will appear 
istinctly with all its outlines. This experiment 
serves likewise as an additional confirmation of the 
statements g^ven by Moser. At the present time 
the photographic impressions are, almost without 
exception, gilt, according to the method introduced 
by Fisot. In the case of an impression treated in 
this manner, the gold coating defies all noxious 
infiuences. We arrive, then, at this result — that 
the preference, as regards durability, must justly 
be given to photographic impressions to paintings 
in oil." 

Gunpowder Explosion at Dover. — A great ex- 
periment of exploding 18,500 lb. or 8^ tons of gun- 
powder, under Rouikidown Cliff, took plaoe on the 
26th January, and was suooessful. The account says, 
that on the signal being given, the miners communi- 
cated the electric spark to the g^powder by their 
connecting wires ; the earth trembled to half a mile 
distant; astifled report, not loud but deep, was heard; 
and t le base of the cliff, extending on either hand to 
upwards of 500 feet, was shot as R'om a cannon from 
under the superincumbent mass of chalk seaward, 
and in a fewjseconds, not less, it is'8aid,than 1,000,000 
tons being 'dislodged by the fearful shock, settled 
itself gently down into the sea below, frothing and 
boiling as it displaced the liquid element, till it occu- 
pied the expanse of many acres, and extended out- 
ward on its ocean bed to a distance of perhaps 
2,000 or 3,000 feet Tremendous cheers n>llowed 
the blast, and a royal salute was fired. The sight 
was, indeed, truly magnificent. Such was the pre- 
cision of the engineers and the calculations of Mr. 
Cnbitt, that it would appear that so much of the cliff 
has b< • 1 removed as was wanted to make way for the 
sea-wall ; and it is reckoned the blast will save the 
company 1,000/. worth of hand labour. Not the 
tlighlMi accident occurred. 



CRUELTY OF "BATTUES." 

These daily *' baggings " (as they are called) of 
one or two hundred animals at a time, probabl; 
only to give occupation to the idleness of a partj 
of fine gentlemen> are cruel, absurd, and indefeo- 
sible. The game might nearlv as well be shot at 
in a cage ; ihey are nearly as tnick as chickens io 
a poultry-yard, and the " sporting" gentleman who 
publishes the results of his prowess, might as well 
pride himself upon purchasing his bagful in the 
market. This " battue *' fashion came from Ger- 
many. There all the sovereigns of kingdoms from 
one square league to a dozen are great sportsmen ; 
the meerschaum or the ^un is for ever in their 
hand, and those '* highnesses " lay down the 
meerschaum only for the gun. But they take the 
sport as drowsily as the smoking. The game of 
their woods is driven across a road ; the sovereiga 
" sportsman ** is awakened from sleep on the 
cushions of his carriage to fire among them out of 
the window: he takes his pipe and his sleep 
between every interval of the "battue," and 
returns home in triumph with a waggon-load of 
his trophies ! How many of the unfortunate 
animals who come in the way of these lazy and 
stupid Nimrods are only wounded, and escape to 
linger under the tortures of their wounds, and 
die in agonies ! The misery of the lower creation 
was not intended by their Maker, nor should it be 
inflicted by man. Necessity has no law, but 
amusement has, and none can be lawful which 
puts any portion of living things to torture.— 
Britannia. 

SocTRCE OF Fat in Animals The observatioo 

by Liebeg, that the fibrin of plants and animals is 
identical in its composition, led to the inevitable con- 
clusion, that the animal organization merely modifies 
the state of the substances presented to it by the vege- 
table kingdom, and does not form any solids, as pUnts 
do, from the gaseous constituents ; or, in other words, 
the fibrin or curd of milk exists ready formed in the 
vegetables which serve as the food of the cow, while 
the main constituents of the blood, in like manner, 
are derived directly from the vegetable matters whieii 
constitute the food primarily of all animals. No 
exception could be urged to this afiirmation in refe- 
rence to the formation of blood and muscle. The 
anomaly which presented itself was in the instanos 
of fat, which, as far as experiment had been carried, 
did not appear to exist m sufficient abundance in 
vegetable food, to authorise the ascribing its origin 
to such a source. Liebi^ quotes the instance of a lean 
goose, weighing 41b., which, in 3fi days, gains 51b. 
weight by oonsumtne 241b. of matse, and yi^Us 
d^lb. of pure fat. The latter conld not be derived 
from maize, said Liebig, because maize, acconfing 
to such experiments as had been made upon it before 
Liebig wrote, did not contain the thousandth part 
of its weight of fat. The ingenious views of Lieb% 
have led Dumas and Payen to make a series of 
experiments, for the purpose of determining the 
quantity of fatty or oily matter in maize. Th^ 
have found 9 per cent, of yellow oil to exist in tbia 
vegetable ; hence they conclude, when a lean goeae 
eats 241b. of maize, it takes up 2^b. of fiOty 
matter, which, with the fat previously existing « 
the animal, is sufficient to account for the soorce of 
the d^Ib. of fat. Dumas adds the remarkable intel- 
ligence, that hay, such as it is met with in the tiusass 
eaten by animals, contains 2 per cent, of fatty or (% 
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IRON FOR SHIP-BUILDING. 

If onr advanced state of civilisation has made 
British timber no longer adequate to the demands of 
ourshipping, the case is evidently the reverse as regards 
British iron ; the inexbattstible supply, the rapidity 
with which the raw material can be wrought up — the 
recent unprecendented extension of our iron trade, 
occasioned by the demand for railways — the acknow* 
lodged superiority of our manufacturing skill, and the 
manifest bent of our national genius, all point to the 
extensive use of iron in shipbuilding as one of the 
happiest applications of the material which the enter- 
prise of this iron a|^e has lighted on. 

The rapidity with which the raw material can be 
converted and wrought up, is one striking point of 
superiority possessed oy iron over wood, mstead of 
requiring many months, or even years, to season in 
the timber yard, after having taken centuries to grow, 
the material of an iron vessel may a few days l^fore 
have been quietly reposinp^ many a fathom down 
between beds of clay and limestone ; a few months, 
or even a few weeks would be suflicient to construct 
a fleet from a stratum of black band, and, so far as 
regards the material, the vessel would be perfectly 
trustworthy. How different the case in timber .built 
ships, where expedition in building has generally 
been found unattainable, but by the total sacrifice of 
dmrability. 

Where in the catalogue of objections, real or 
fancied, to iron ships, is there one to be found equal 
to that dreadful scour^ to wooden vessels — the dry 
rot 9 No application hitherto resorted to has, in all 
instances, been effectual to avert its insidious deve- 
lopment, or to arrest its destructive progress. Im- 
munity from the attacks of marine insects, particu- 
larly the ravages of the *' teredo navalis,*' is another 
advantage possessed by iron. The expense of cop- 
pering an entire ship's bottom has sometimes been 
rendered useless by the circumstance of the keel 
coming in contact with the CTOund on leaving port. 
]f by any accident the sheathine be rubbed o^ so as 
to expose even a very inconsiderable surface to'the 
water, the insect wiU be able to effect a lodgment ; 
entering at first by a puncture so small as to be 
scarcely discernible, it steadily extends its opera- 
tions fore and aft. Gradually mcreasing in bulk, it, 
at length, pursues its operations so energetically, 
that the crew can hear the sound of the boring amone 
ihe planks, till at last timbers of the hardest material 
and the strongest scantling— even the teak keel of an 
East Indiaman — may have their substance scooped 
out, and their strength in consequence destroyed. — 
Mechanic's Magazine. 



Ekoush Mails. — Only eleven mail coaches now 
leave London daily for the country. A few years 
saiee. before railways were formed, there were 
nearly thirty that used to leave the General Post- 
office. The number of miles which the mail coaches 
to and from London daily travel on turnpike roads is 
about 5,000. The number of miles which the different 
railway companies convey mails daily is 4,435. Cross- 
road mails m England, Scotland, and Wales, run 
over nearly 12,000 miles of around every day. Thus, 
by principal conveyances the correspondence in that 
eonntry is conveyed over more than 20,000 miles of 
grouna every 24 hours. From these principal con- 
Teyances innumerable mail carts and horse and foot 
letter-carriers branch off, and every road, lane, 
street, and court in the kingdom is traversed from 
fonrifie to sunrise. 

Stsamerr on thb Rhine In the year 1836 there 

were only 14 steamers on the Rhine — in 1842 there 
were 82. The number of travellers by those vessels 
in 1B36 was 50,000— in 842 the number amounted to 
750,0001 



OLD BACHELORS, 
There is something very peculiar in the physical 
condition of an old bachelor. There can be no qnes- 
tiou but that the outward man is more or less typical 
of the inner — that our bodies are, to some extent, 
the represent ati ves of our minds. Such being the fact, 
it is but natural that our '* single gentlemen," who 
have abundant moral oddities, should always have 
their outward crust, a varied map, abounding in ine- 
qualities and curiosities. Looking at them in the 
physical point of view, they divide themselves into 
two great classes — the slovenly old bachelors and the 
finical old bachelors ; specimens of which classes are 
about equally abundant in society. It is rather 
singular that there are few " perfect gentlemen" in 
dress and in address, in the great nimily of male 
celibates — that is, few men whose manners and whose 
mode have that proper degree of ease, simplicity, 
refinement, and delicacy, which constitutes the ** gen- 
tleman." This is a term, indeed, in the use of which 
we are very choice, as it is largely prostituted and 
applied to men who have as little right to it as they 
have to the appellation of angels. Few ** old bache- 
lors" then are perfect gentlemen, even in manner, 
and this especially with the sex. With their own 
division of humanity, they may pass muster ; but there 
is seldom any very nice discrimination exercised in 
the judgment. A man with men is a gentleman, if 
he associate in certain circles ; so he is with women, 
as far as first impressions go. Woman has, how- 
ever, a much finer perception of physical and social 
excelliencies than her ruder and less delicately 
organised companion, and shuns, or meets coldly 
and indifferently, ifidividuals who are ** the observed 
of all observers" with men. So powerful, indeed, is 
the hold possessed by gentlemanly deportment, that 
with the sex it covers or modifies the most serious 
moral culpability, and this apparently spite of them- 
selves. Impulse is one of woman's leading moral attri- 
butes ; place before her an object outwardly perfect, 
" a man, graced with all good grace to grace a gen- 
tleman," and he is at once admired ; and with women 
admiration, esteem, and love are co-existent par- 
tialities. Hence it is fortunate that the nnmerous 
race of ** single gentlemen" are not perfect, or they 
would be troublesome and unbearable associates in 
onr families. Generally speaking, indeed, we hold a 
bachelor as a perfectly safe inmate is a household, 
under . circumstances in which we should jealously 
watch the conduct both of young men and of married 
men, not f^om an inherent or acquired virtue on his 
side, but f^om the feeling^ of those around him. 
This arises from what we may call his repulsive- 
ness — by which term we must not be supposed to 
intimate that there is anything in his speech or 
manner offensive ; on the contrary, it is more than 

Erobable that both are extremely choice — ^nay, that 
e is on one hand " the very pink of courtesy," and, 
on the other, full of set speeches ** and honied com- 
pliments ;" so that perhaps it may excite some sur- 
prise, that the man, being as yet in middle life, fails 
to be admired, or to attract feminine regard. It is no 
argument against his doing so that he is an *< old 
bachelor," as this title cannot make him either more 
or less than a human being, with all its moral and 
social sensibilities. The fact is, he is never appealed 
to~he may make his agrhnens, but that is all : he 
wants even the physical attributes of a man and a 
gentleman to please the fastidious eye of the sex. 
It is true the man might get married, because, as 
society is at present constituted, women will marry, 
not only from love, not only from affection, but from 
prudence and an offer; therefore the bachelor might 
get married, and that is all. He makes no impres- 
sion : he is familiarly admitted into the penetralia of 
the social circle, perhaps petted and made much of, 
and is about as harmless as a wooden doll. 
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THEORY OF COLOURS. 

There are, perhaps, ao phenomena in nature better 
calculated to arrest the attention and admiration of 
man, than the various colours of the vegetable king- 
dom ; and to imitate nature in this profusion of beauty 
is and has been the pride of man in all ages, and in 
all ranks and conditions of life. The savage, with 
whom clothing forms no object of ambition, tattoos 
and daubs his body with all the various colours his 
ingenuity can prepare ; while the civilised man, by a 
process more refined, imparts the colour to his clc 
thing. From this passion of endeavouring to imitate 
nature in all that is beautiful, have sprung up the two 
kindred arts, dyeing and painting. 

Strictly speaking, colours have no material exis- 
tence : it is altogether an optical delusion — at least 
they do not exist in the object which appears coloured, 
but in light which is reflected from the apparently 
coloured object. A beam of light is conmosed of 
three differently coloured rays— red, blue, and vellow; 
termed sometimes the luminous calorific^ and the che- 
mical rays, from their different properties of giving 
out heat and light, or in exciting chemical action. 
When a beam of light strikes the surface of a body, 
it strikes off as an elastic ball would do striking the 
same surface, and this bounding off is termed reflec- 
tion ; or, it is absorbed by the body and disappears, 
and is altogether extinguished ; or lastly, it passes 
through the body, making it transparent. In the 
first case, the bounding or reflected rays pass into 
the eye, and the body appears white, or some par- 
ticular colour. In the second place, there can no 
liffbt proceed from the object to the eye, it being 
absorbed and extinguished: the body therefore is 
invisible; or if the surrounding objects are illuminated, 
or reflect li^ht, it aj^pears black ; and in the third 
place, the light passmg through unaltered, the body 
appears clear. The less the light is altered, the 
more clear and trans{tarent the body, and conse- 
quently the more nearly invisible. 

Light is composed of three differently coloured 
rays — ^namely, red, blue, and yellow ; its whiteness 
depending upon the nice equilibrum of shade the one 
ra^ has to the other ; but whenever by any means 
this eauilibrium is disturbed, the light is no lon^ 
white, out some particular colour, varying according 
to the rate of the disturbing influence. These 
different coloured rays are not reflected or absorbed 
in the same ratio when they fall on the surface of 
bodies — hence the equilibrium is disturbed, and the 
result is a colour according to the difference in the 
reflection or absorption of the different ray or rays. 
If the red ray is absorbed, and only the bluo and 
yellow rays reflected, the object from which they are 
reflected appears green ; if the yellow ray is also 
absorbed, the object appears blue ; or if it has been 
the blue ray that is absorbed, and red and yellow 
reflected, tlie object appears orange ; or if the yellow 
only b absorbed, the object appears violet or purple. 
Thus by the rate of the disturbing influence, and the 
different combination of these three colours, are all 
the various shades in nature produced. 

The principal elements of vegetable substances are, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, ami nitrogen: the last 
exists in such a minute quantity, that in many cases 
it is scarcely appreciable. There b also a variety of 
earthy substances in vegetables, such as lime, iron, 
magnesia, soda, potash, &c. ; but, all these never 
exist in one plant ; but they differ according to the 
nature of the plant, and the soil on which it grows. 
The green of plants is a distinct substance, existing 
in the plant. It is obtained by bruising green leaves 
into a pulp with water, pressing out all the liquid, I 
and boiling the dry pulp into alcohol : when the 



alcohol is evaporated, there reviains a deep green 
matter, which, by digesting in water, dissolves, and 
frees it from a little brown colouring matter, with 
which it was mixed. This substance has been named 
chlorophyllito. The formation of chlorophyllite seems 
to depend entirely upon the act' on of the solar rayi. 
The function of the leaves and other green parts of 

f slants is to absorb carbonic acid, and, with thie aid of 
ight and moisture, to appropriate its carbon. The 
processes are continually m operation : they commeooe 
with the formation of the leaves, and do not oe»se 
with their perfect developement. But when li^t is 
absent, or, duriug the night, the decompositien of 
carbonic acid does not proceed ; nay, carDonic acid 
is emitted, and oxygen gas is absorbed : it is evident 
then that a plant kept iJways excluded from the %lit, 
must have a difference in its composition. 

No one can have failed to observe the differeooe 
between vegetables thriving in the full eigoymeDtof 
the light, and those which grow in obscure situations 
or which are deprived entirely of its agency : the 
former are of bnlliant tints ; the latter dingy and 
white. Numerous familiar instances might be cited, 
especially among our esculent vegetables : the shoots of 
apotatoproduc^ina dark cellar are white, atragglfaig, 
and differently formed from those which the pUot 
exhibits under its usual circumstances of growth. 
Celery is cultivated for the table by carefnl^ 
excluding the influence of light upon its stem ; tiiis is 
effected by heaping the soil upon it, so as anttrely to 
screen it urom the solar rays ; but if suffered to grov 
in the ordinary way, it soon alters its aspect, thron 
out abundant shoots and leaves, and, instead of 
remaining white and of little taste, aoquires a deep 
green ctnour, and a peculiarly bitter and nauseou 
flavour. The heart of the common cabbage b 
another illustration, and the rosy-coloured aspect of 
the sides of fruit is referrable to the aame cause. 
Changes yet more remarkable have been diaooversd 
in plants vegetating entirely out of the access of hgiit. 
In visiting a coal-pit. Professor Robinaon fouads 
plant with a large wlute foliage, the form and appear- 
ance of which were quite new to him : it was lelt at 
the mouth of the pit, when the subterranean leavM 
died away, and common tansy sprung from the roots. 
From these facts we see tnat the green colour of 
vegetables is owing to a peculiar approximate elcmsat 
existing in the vegetable, not invariably, nor alte* 
gether essential to the plant, but depeiicBng i^oi 
circumstances : those circumstances being at the same 
time the best for the health and existence of the plaaL 
The expressed juice of most red flowers is blus; 
hence it in probable that the colouring matter in tke 
flower is reddened by an acid, which makes it escape 
when the juice is exposed to the air. The violet s 
well known to be coloured by a blue matter, whidi 
acids change to red ; and alkalies and their carbonaSeii 
first to green, and then to yellow. The eolourte 
matter of the violet exists in the petals of the na 
clover, the red tips of the common daisy of the ML 
of the blue hyacinth, the holyhock, lavender, in tht 
inner leaves of the artichoke, and numeroua oAar 
flowers. The same substances made red by an acM^ 
colours the skins of several plums ; probsMj, ala^ 
gives the red colour to the petals of the scarlet getf* 
niuro, and of the pomegranate tree. The leaves of 0* 
red cabbage, and the nnd of the long radish, are dss 
coloured by this principle. It is remarkable tUl 
these, on being merely bruised, become blue, aadgH* 
a blue infusion with water. It is probable that thi 
reddening acid in these cases is the carbonic, vye^ 
on the rupture of the vessel which encloses it, (belK 
a gas,) escapes into the atmosphere. If the petals « 
the red rose be triturated with a little wat«r md 
chalk, a blue liquid is obtained. Alkalies it*^ 
this blue liquid greon, and adds restore ICa fw 
colour. — Mechanic* 8 Magazine,) O Q IC 
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DIGESTION. 

Gastric JmcK. — This possesses three remarkable 
qualities — a coagulating, antiputrescent, and solvent 
power. The most putrid meat, after remaining a 
short time m the stomach of a dog, has been found to 
become perfectly sweet. The epicure who relishes 
game when most '* hish. ** appears to have had an in- 
stinctive knowledge oithe saiety with which he might 
gratify his palate in this particular. The boa-cob- 
strictor, that gorges itself at distant periods, has a 
portion only of its prey in the stomach ; the part with- 
out soon tmdergoes decomposition, but as this pro- 
ceeds into the stomach, the putrefactive process is at 
once suspended, and, as in the canine species, it be- 
comes perfectly sweet by the agency of the gastric 
juice. This remarkable a^nt is more or less acid, 
containing free muriatic acid, and sometimes acetic. 
It coagulates albumen (white of egg) before it dis- 
solves it, and converts the food, animal and veeretable, 
into one homogeneous pulpy mass, in which cannt lon- 
ger be recognised the separate in^reiUents by their 
several quahties The gastric juice will, when the 
faidividual dies, dissolve the very stomach which had 
secreted the powerful solvent. The quantity of gas- 
tric juice secreted bears relation not to the mass of 
food received into the stomach, but to the quantity 
of aliment required by the system. Hence, if we 
should eat more than the wants of the body require, 
we are punished by indigestion supervening, owin^ to 
that portion of the food which is in excess not being 
chymified. — Hay den* s Physiology. 

Sevbbitt op a Russian Winter. — In Peters- 
burgh in winter faces are not to bie seen in the 
streets, for every man has drawn his furs over bis 
bead, and leaves but little of his countenance uncove- 
red. Every one is uneasy about his nose and his 
ears ; and as the freezing of these desirable appen- 
dages to the human face mvine is not preceded by any 
uncomfortable sensation to warn the sufferer of his 
danger, he has enough tx> think of if he wish to keep his 
extremities In order. " Father, father, thy nose I" 
Qtae man will cry to another as he passes him, or will 
even stop and apply a handful of snow to the stran- 
ger's face, and endeavour, by briskly rubbing the 
nasal prominence, to restore the suspended circula- 
tion. These are salutations to which the people are 
accustomed, and as no man becomes aware of the 
fact when his own nose has assumed the dangerous 
chalkv hue, custom prescribes, among all who ven- 
ture mto the streets, a kind of mutu^ observance of 
each other's noses — a custom by which many thou- 
sands of these valued organs are yearly rescued from 
the clutches of the Russian Boreas. A man's eyes 
at this season cost him some trouble likewise, for 
thev are apt to freeze up every now and then. On 
mok occasions it is customary to knock at the door 
of the first house you come to, and ask permission 
to occupy a place for a few minutes by the stove. 
This is a favour never denied, and the stranger never 
fiuls to acknowledge it on his departure, by dropping a 
grateful tear on the hospitable floor Khol*8 Kussia, 

Height of English, Irish, and Scotch Sol- 
biers. — As far as the line regiments are concerned, 
the Irish have a decided advantage in height. It 
must be, however, taken into account, that the 
goards, the marines, and the majority of the cavalry 
and artillery, are English, and the recruits for these 
are all of superior standard. It may then be doubted, 
if an equal number of tall men were deducted out of 
the total recruits raised in Ireland, whether any diffe- 
rence would exist. In weight, the English recruit 
has the advantage, the heights being equal. A regi- 
ment of the line that consists wholly of Englishmen 
will f^enerally be found to average shorter than either 
the Irish, Scotch, or the miAed corps. — Naval and 
Military Qazette, 



A FAREWELL— TO MISS MART Mo 

Mary, my love, fiarewell ! f^rewdl 1 

We part, alas ! frr ever : 
Adieu to thee, my only loTe, 

Since I must from thee sever. 
Again farewell ! yet think not we 

Can trample evtry tie. 
And look to those bright days of yore. 

Nor breathe one tender sigh. 
Say, is each fond endearment dead 

Which bound our hearts in lore ? 
Or will they like some wild fled dream 

To our young wisfaea prove ? 
Have tiiose sweet perfumed flowers of love. 

In Joyous momenta cherished. 
Which flung their sweets o'er our young hearts- 
Say, are those bright flowers perished ? 

We part ! but oh ! canst thou forget 

The vows to me thou'st given ? — 
Vows we have mntnally sworn. 

And registered In Heaven I 
And shall another kiss thorn lips 

Which mine in love have pressed ? 
And shall his head recline to sleep 

On my sweet Mary's breast? 
And will her heart as wildly beat 

As when my head was there. 
When her little fingers smooth'd 

My brow, with anxious care f 
"Tis sweet to think on these blees'd days, 

Though transient they have sped, 
Like spring flowers whicdi so br^htly imiled» 

Their sweetness soonest fled I 
Could sighs recall those flowors again. 

Or make them smile as sweet. 
Bow soon I'd bathe them with my tears, 

Thon^ they'd fade 'gain as fleet, 
I hoped, at parting, time would rue 

And blot thee from mj brain \ 
But ev'ry effort I have nnde 

Reooiled oa me with pain. 
Joys ! Joys t oh I where— where have A^ flown* 

Which thou hast given to me ? 
I stand in this wide world alone — 

Still, oh ! JareweU to thee ! 
Phibsboro' Avenue, Feb. 1848. B. V. B. 



ExPBRiMBNTAL Phelosopht. — The Stone of the 
Persian date, as seen in the erocers' windows, will 
ffrow when placed in the monla — An acorn when put 
m a glass bottle, and suspended in water, will grow 
into a beautiful minature tree. — Com, after many 
months being gathered, will, on being placed in 
water, turn green, and grow into a beautml leaves, 
with roots, &c., of bright green. — To those wishing 
to see the beauty of prismatic colours, boiling hot 
water put in a cup held against the light of the sun 
will show them to advantage. 

Cabvino a Haunch — Uncle Sam's manner of 
carving a haunch was peculiar to himself, being after 
a fashion that allowed of the separation of the flesh 
from the bone, without permitting the escape of one 
single drop of what physicians designate the animal 
juices, but cooks and aldermen are agreed to call 
gravy. This consisted in cutting the joints in a 
spiral form, commencing at a point in the middle top 
surface. As this aperture increased in diameter, it 
formed a basin in the centre, precisely over the 
** Alderman's walk 1" This was kept continually 
fed by the streams which poured down from under 
the well-directed knife of Mine Uncle Sam, who, as 
he observed the luscious juice collecting in its came- 
ous reservoir, would turn round to his next neigh- 
bour, and with an eye beaming with hospitafity 
and self-satisfaction, would quietly reiterate his favou- 
rite phrase — ** That's my plan. — Sporting Magazine. 
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GRATITUDE— A. TALE. 



It was in the year]^l780, and on a dear and 
beautiful afternoon in the month of June, when 
Nature seem* to be m her highest perfection, 
when the heat of the mid-day sun is mingled with 
the coo) blowing zephyrs, and when everything 
around can be compared to nothing less than an 
earthly paradise — on suoh an evening, near the 
small but neatly built town of Sarra Louis, in 
France, might be seen two persons walking on the 
banks of the rapid stream which rushes by it. They 
were evidently notnattvesof France, and carried on 
their conversation in a foreign language. One 
was an old grey-headed man, with a countenance 
bespeaking kindness and generosity, and with a 
peculiar handsome expression of face not common 
to people of his age, which might be said to be 
over half a century. His companion, who appeared 
some thirty yearn his junior, was very tall, but at 
the same time well proportioned, and displayed to 
advantage his finely-made person ; his face was in 
full unison with the rest of his body ; and his 
expansive brow showed that Beauty had not forgot 
her favourite either in that respect ; and, from the 
tone of veneration in which he answered his senior, 
left no doubt that he was his son. They were a 
Swiss gentleman and his son, of the name of 
Bamier, who were travelling through at this time, 
for the recovery of the health of the elder Mr. 
Ramier, which was very delicate, and who had 
been recommended by the physicians of his native 
place to trv the effects of a change of air, by taking 
a trip to France, as the only means of recovering 
his former constitution. Mr. Bamier immediately 
set out on his travels, accompanied by his only son, 
William, to whom he was greatly attached, and, 
being in the possession of a good property, was not 
restrained from any moderate enjoyment, leaving 
the care of his wife and two daughters to his 
brother, who was curate of his native parish. 

Mr. Bamier and his son continued walking along 
the banks of the river for about half a mile, admir. 
ing the splendour of every thine around — ^now and 
then the echo of some hearty laugh reverberating 
through the Eden-like silence, and the low mur. 
muring of some adjoining rivulets as they elided 
along, gave additional beauty to the scene. A silence 
had ensued for a few minutes, when Mr. Bamier, 
addressing his son, asked him — 

« My dear William, can anything of Nature's 
works be more noble or more truly grand, than 
what is now spread around us? Behold I with 
what majesty the sun is preparing to set beneath 
yonder hills I Observe the natural fertility which 
spreads itself throughout this entire country as 
one great garden ! As much as I have seen, I can 
compare nothing of Nature's works to what I now 
behold." 

** It would be impossible for me, my dear father,** 
spoke Edward, "not to admire the beauty of Nature 
around ; but when I contemplate my own native 
vales and hills, the beauty fades away by degrees. 
Can you, father, compare our own dear mountains 
when covered wiih one continual sheet of snow to 
this scene ?** 

William and his father suddenly stopped cries 

were heard in the distance, as if from some person 

in distress, and on their looking to learn whence 

hey proceeded, they beheld a young man borne 



n^dly aloDff with the tCre«n, and vainly endes 
Touring to breast the current ; on the bank was 
an old man crying out for assistance, exclaiming— 

" My son ! my son ! oh ! save my son !" which 

had attracted their notice. The young man, in 
the meantime, overcome by the impetuosity of the 
waters, had sunk : but in a few seconds the top of 
his head was again vsible above the water, when 
it was immediately caught by some friendly hand, 
and dragged to shore. It is almost needless to 
state diatnis preserver was the young Swiss, who, 
when he saw tfat) young man struggling in the 
river, threw off his coat and shoes, bravely leaped 
in, and brought him ashore. 

In a short time the lad was completely restored ; 
he was about the age of 1 7 years, and was strongly 
built ; he was dressed in very poor clothes. The 
old man who had first attracted the attention of 
his son*s deliverer, was better clad than bis off- 
spring, and almost fainted with joy when he saw 
him safe again ; with tears in his eyes he thanked 
the young Swiss for saving his son's life, and 
begged of him and his father to come to his cottage, 
which was only a short distance away, in order 
that he might dry his clothes and take somer efresh. 
ment. Young Mr. Bamier and his father gladly 
accepted the invitation, and they all quickly set out 
for the cottage. The abode of the host was a 
small, neat house, with a few trees planted near it. 
On entering a young and handsome girl flung 
herself into the old man's arms, saying, " Welcome, 
father I" She was surprised at beholding the two 
strangers ; and almost shrieked when she saw the 
young lad in such a trim ; but her father calmed 
her by informing her that it was only a ducking 
Michael got, and that she need not be alarmed ; at 
same time telling her to prepare something for sup- 
per. In a short time, navmg dried their clothes, 
they sat to a comfortable repast, consisting of fruit, 
cheese, and delicious wine — the host apologising 
for not having anything better. After having 
partaken of the refreshment, thev sat round tlK 
fire, when Mr. Bamier begged of the old man to 
relate to him how the accident had happened tohii 
son that evening. 

The host said — " My dear sir, the service you 
have rendered us this day prompts me to speak to 
you rather as a friend than a stranger. I am a 
poor man, living by my own exertions, and tryioff 
to support as well as I can my humble family. 1 
possess a few acres of land, which has descended 
to me from my grandsires, and by which I am 
enabled to keep this little cottage. I have but 

two children, those you see before you mv 

daughter Maria and son Michael. My wife died 
about three years ago, leaving them to the care of 
a maiden sister, who lives close by us. My son I 
I have not yet put to business, and indeed I'most 
confess that he is little assistance to me : the odIt J 
thing in which he takes pleasure being to ride an4 
practice on all the horses about the village, andl 
riding those horses has been the cause of the acci-. 
dent which befel him to-d&y ; for while watering 
a spirited animal, he was cast from his back into 
the river, and being unable to oppose the streaou 
would have been drowned, but that I fortunat^ 
saw him ; and it was my cries that attracted yoor 
gallant son." The old man, with tears, coodnded 
by thanking them for preserving his son's liftu 

Mr. B. i^nd his son shortly after took tk«i 
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departure, highly gratified with their evening's 
adyenture. Thej paid several other visits to 
the cottage of their old friend, and at last the day 
approached when thej determined to take their 
departure for home> the health of Mr. Bamier 
being now quite recovered. The evening previous 
they paid a farewell visit to the cottage, and after 
spending a few agreeable hours, rose to go away. 
Mr. Ramier and his son having taken an affection- 
ate farewell of their host and his young daughter, 
approached Michael, who was engaged mending 
an old bridle : he shook Mr. Ramier and William 
by the hand, and said he would never forget their 
kindness ; at parting, he bestowed upon William, 
as a gift, an old.looking mechanical figure, with 
the letters M. N. rudely engraved upon it. 
Next morning Mr. Ramier and his son set off 

in a carriage, drawn by four horses, for home. 

• • • « « 

In 1798 war was declared by the French Direc- 
tory against the little republic of Switzerland, and 
the charge of the army was given to one of the 
ablest generals after Bonaparte himself. The 
brave resistance of this smal) state against one of 
the most powerful countries that existed, drew on 
it the silent admiration of all Europe ; and while 
they wished success to the Swiss, were themselves 
afraid to interfere, lest they should be the next 
victims of so arbitrary a power. They, therefore, 
kept quiet, and left the gallant republic to contend 
single-handed against its destructive enemy. The 
issue of this imjust war is known to every reader 
of history : it is sufficient to say, that the Swiss, 
unable to cope with their adversaries in the open 
plains, betook themselves to the fastnesses of their 
native mountains and other inaccessible retreats, 
while the French laid waste the entire country. 

It was on a dark and cold day in September ; 
the snow descended thickly, and the French sol- 
diers, unaccustomed to such severe warfare, were 
nnarting under the cold. The troops were sud- 
denly halted, and orders g^ven by an old veteran 
officer to a party of cavalry that stood near him to 
advance ana reconnoitre, as he feared there was 
an ambuscade some distance before them. This 
command was g^ven to a fine young officer, who 
immediately set out with twenty troopers ; they 
continued at a quick pace for about an hour when 
suddenly a sharp report like a pistol-shot was 
heard, and the horse of an old trooper plunging 
forward, fell dead — at the same instant about rorty 
men, armed with guns and swords, rushed forth 
from ail directions, and commenced an attack on 
the cavalry, who nilloped forward, and a short 
time dispersed their assailants, taking six of them 
prisoners, together with their leader, in capturing 
whom two 01 the cavalry were severely wounded. 
The cavalry, with their prisoners, then returned to 
the encampment, which they reached a little after 
Wfatfidl. 

The following morning the sun shone brilliantly 
npon the French army. Here and there parties 
of officers were conversing : a person in a military 
undress, i4>parently about the age of thirty years, 
the stars on his breast denoting that he held hiffh 
rank, approached, and inquired of the officer m 
commana of the party of cavalry the preceding 
evening if any prisoners were taken ? The officer 
replied there were seven, who were yet untried. 
" Well, gentlemen,** said he, " we will set about 



that at once." They all then repaired to the plaoe 
where the prisoners had been confined. Being 
brought before them, the prisoners were asked by 
the president what they had to say in defence for 
attacking the French cavalry ? They all remained 
silent except the chief, who answered that he 
gloried in the deed, and all that he was sorry for 
was that he could not live to see the day of his 
country's freedom. They were then sentenced to 
be shot two hours after night-fall. 

While the president was reading the sentence, 
the leader of the Swiss seemed struck with a sud- 
don thought, and begged a private audience of the 
president. This being granted, the Swiss drew 
forth a round piece of wood, which was suspended 
by a riband about his neck. The president looked at 
it for a few moments, and grasping the Swiss 
prisoner by the hand, tears trickled down his 
weather-beaten cheeks. 

There stood young Mr. Ramier, the leader of 
the Swiss — and by his side the once poor and illi- 
terate lad whom he had saved from drowning, but 
now the leader of the French cavalry, and the giver 
or taker away of his life — ^it was Marshal Ney ! 

That night Mr. Ramier and his six companions 
escaped, under disguise of French soldiers, by the 
interference of the poor French boy whom he had 
saved years before ! 

Enough has been told. From that day forward 
Nev behaved with the greatest humanity to the 
unfortunate Swiss ; and when we consider his 
own unjust death, (whatever were his faults,) we 
cannot help thinking how different a fate would 
have befallen them if the good fortune of the 
*' Bravest of the brave *' had triumphed. O'G. 



TBB GREEN FIELDS OF ERIN! 
Let US stray, let ns stray. 

Nature's choice gifts to share in. 
Where the son's latest ray 

Lights the green fields of Erin ! 
Where the pure waters spring 

From the dear crystal foontains, 
And the low valleys ring 

'Neath the oload •kissing mountains ! 
Let us stray, let us stray, &o. 

There the bower and the brake 
Are with blossoms teeming. 
And the calm lucid lake 

In the sunshine is gleaming ! 
There the rose tree and pine 

Shade the moss-mantled towers. 
And the tall tendrils twine 
In the green myrtle bowers I 

Let us 8tray,let us stray, Ac 
In our own natire isle 

ET'ry heart throbs wUh gladness. 
And the fond miUden'a smile 

Frees the dull soul irom sadness. 
Then away, let us go 

Where the dark iry's creeping, 
Where the mild breeses blow, 
And the night owl is sleeping. 

Let us stray, let us stray. 

Nature's dioice gifts to share in. 
Where the sun's latest ray 

Lights the green fields of Erin I 
F. 



Laughing and Smiling We seldom laugh 

without having something to laueh at, but a smile is 
a cut and dry sort of thmg ready at command. A 
laugh will never shake the sides of any of the darker 

fiassions — a smile is often seen to play upon their 
ips. 
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HEROISM REWARDED. 

In the voar 1539, Vhen LondoQ Bridge was covered 
with iiooset overhanging the pent up turboleat 
stream—as if the ordinary dangers of life were not 
sufficient, that men should, out of their ingenuity, 
invent new ones, desert terra -firma, and like so 
many beavers, perch their dwellings on a crazy 
bridge— Sir William Hewitt, citizen of London and 
cloth-worker, inhabited one of those temptations of 
Providence. His only child, a pretty girl, was play- 
ing with a servant at a window over the water, and 
fell into the rapids, which even now-a-daya it is 
eounted a kind of feat to shoot. Many a one beheld 
the fearfal sight, in the helpi oo a no es of terror, with- 
out dreaming of venturing into the stream.^ But 
there was one to whom the life of the perishing 
child was dearer than his own, and that was the 
apprentice of Sir William Hewitt. He leaped into 
the water after his youthful mistress, and, by the aid 
of a bold heart and a strong arm, bore her m safety 
to the shore ; and he had his reward. Years rolled 
on, and each succeeding one brought w«alth to the 
father, and grace and loveliness to the noble-minded 
daughter. Such was the U^e of her beauty, that, 
even in that aristocratic age,^ gallant and far-des- 
cended cttvah^ of the land were rival suitors for the 
hand of the merchant queen of hearts. But fairer in 
her eyes was the 'prentice cap of the daring youth 
who had snatched her from the whirling waters, than 
the coronet of the TJieer ; and, with the single- 
minded disinterestedness of a genuine woman, she 
gave to her entltled^ preserver, Edward Osborne, 
Sie hand and the heart which the Bari of Starews- 
bury, the heir of the lofty house of Talbot, had ngked 
lor m vain. Well did her lover vindicate her choice 1 
Edward Osborne was a nobleman born — of God's 
creation, not man's : he rose, by suocessfiil industry, 
to the highest honors of that city, whose merchants 
are the paymasters of the rulers of the earth. And 
from the city-beauty, to whom faith and love were 
dearer than titles and wealth, and the merchant- 
'prentice, who perilled his life as frankly in the cause 
ofthehepless, andforthesske of humanity, as ever 
did high-bom youth for fame and glory, and golden 
spurs, descends George- William-Fredrick Osborne, 
Duke of Leeds ! 

**Chamb£R8*8 Joornal."— At a recent meeting 
in Manchester, one of the speakers gave the following 
account of the circulation of this periodical :—** I was 
the other day in Edinburgh, and had the opportunity 
of going through the establishment of those excellent 
and meritorious men, William and Robert Chambers, 
the publishers of Chambers's Juurnal ; tiud William 
Chambers told us that they sold 60,000 copies per 
week of that circular, and that for 59,000 they found 
customers in the manufacturing districts, not more 
than 1,000 being sold in the agricultural districts of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and that in the districts 
around Liverpool and Manchester more than half 
those 59.000 copies were eonsomed. He said that 
Manchester Itself read more of Chambers's^ Journal 
than the whole of the population of Ireland." 

Mr. Barry, the Architect.— The members of 
the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome,i-. their last 
meeting, elected Mr. Barry, the architect of the new 
houeee of parliament, as one of their members ; he is 
the only English member of this ancient society. 

Dmoovkbv of Islands — The captain of the 
Hamburgh schooner. Paradise, in a voyage from Val- 
paraiso to Manilla, on July 18, 1841, discovered a 
group of six Ulands, thickly studded with coco%-nut 
trees, and supposed Unmhabited, in lat. 9 S. long. 
172 W. of Greenwich, (supposed not to be laid down 
in the charts.) Tho ci^itain named them " Paradise 
Islands," 



To * * * • 

Thoie gentU tjM ! — tboM genfle ^yet ! 
WhoM hue is of ItaUsn lAdM ; 
The softest, clMrest, 8w«8tsst blus 
That Bunsltfaie ever glistened thro" ; 
At timet so grave— oh I can it be 
That grief ere dimm'd tbolr ra^aocy. 
Or flung one taint of earthly care 
Athwart a brow so young and fair ? 
Ah, no !— those dewy orbs are fraught 
Whh aU that shade of pensive thought. 
Which early nature oft hnparts 
To youthftd and to feeling hearta — 
The look to pttyiog avgels given, 
Whea gaiing on this eartii firam heaven. 
Many an eye of liquid light 
Has past before my dazzled sight ! 
Many aa eye, whose starry glance 
Brought back the days of old romance ! 
When beaut's simi^est smile would be 
The guerdon bright of chiralry : 
Bat never yet I look'd upon 
An orb whidi half so sweetly shooe. 
Whose looks reveal, untondi'd by art. 
Bo mu(dk of gentleness of heart ; 
ThesansliiBeofabrow, whose calm 
Comes o'er the flirered soal like bain. 
And whispers peace and placid rest 
Are inmates of thy quiet breast. 
Few moments hence, and I shall be 
In other scenes and far from thee^ 
To tread a path not firae ftt>m thom^ 
And mix with those mj spirit sooms ; 
Tet, ere I torn upon my waj» 
Oh! gently hear m^partfaig lay a — 
Fair be thy lot,^ and bright sad UMt 
8tm be the ilurest and the best t 
Long shall my lips repeat thy name^ 
And stm a minstrel's faonoage claim i 
No matter where his steps may roam, 
Unmark'd, unnoticed, and unknown, 
8tUl cherish'd in his heart with iSghs 
Shall memory paint those gentle eyes I 



ANSWERS TO C0RBEW0NDBNT8. 

« M. E."— The MSB. have b^n received, and wlU be mads m 
of in accordance with tho author's view». 

" T. O'B."— We regret being obliged to answer in the Acgstin. 
Any communication with which we may be fsvoared ihsH 
receive due attention. To draw forth Irish talent is oar 
chief otject. 

•• E. V. B." — The •* chapters,'* when completed, riiall adorn 
our pages, if the author should fevour os with the MS. 
We accept thiiikfuUy your kindly protferedaaslslanoe. A 
communication awaits you at our office. 

•• M J. a."— In our next. 

Several Cork friends have written to us, sUting thatVei- M 
and I a of our Journal arrived to our a^enU in that dy 
together — the former No. being a week late. Our respected 
publisher has adopted measures to prevent a repetition rf 
this irregularity. Parts 1, a, and a of the Second Vohuae 
have been issued — our agents will supply them. 
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THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor ofthi Dublin Jowrnal 

Sib — The extrtcts from Mr. Hall's late work 
inserted in a recent number of jonr Journal, 
together with certain notices of alleged discoveries 
concerning our round towers, having attracted 
considerable attention to the subject, with your 
permission I beg leave to offer a few observations 
suggested by their perusal. 

The object of these modem researches, it would 
iq>pear, is to point out the real uses of the round 
towers from those novel discoveries, and con- 
sequently to prove that all former speculations 
were erroneous. Various, indeed, have been 
the theories promulgated irom the earliest times 
to the present on these ancient structures. Cam- 
braisisy Lynch, Walsh, Molyneaux, Harris, Val- 
]anc^, Ledwich — and, in our own days, Messrs. 
Fetrie, O'Brien, Buxton, and Thomas Moore, 
seem all to have written in vain ; for, notwith- 
standing the zeal of all those learned gentlemen 
to shed new lig^t upon the often explored subject, 
they have wonderfully contrived to render the 
matter more puzzling and intricate. This much, 
MleMty is evident — that, after all the laboured 
Requisitions of these eminent antiquaries, the 
world is still considered in a state of uncertainty 
as to the real use for which the buildings in 
queetion were intended, the country from whence 
they have been derived, or the age in which they 
were erected. Thus we find, that, in compliance 
with the changeful opinions of the passing day, 
^y have been considered by turns as ecclesiastioal 
towers — ihre towers — penitentiary towers — watch 
towers — ^belfiries — defensive retreats in time of 

war Bhuddish idols I — and now, at length, in the 

fancies of our modern antiquarians, they have abso- 
lately dwindled into mere sepulchral structures 
for the pagan dead I 

If the purposes of those buildings have been 
thua wiveloped in mystery, the country from wheooe 
tfaeee venerable piles were originally derived is 
equally obscure. Like the fabled birth-place of 
the great prince of epic poetry, many countries 
have been awarded the honour. Thus these magical 



edifices have been derived from India — from 
Persia— from Caucasus — from Phcsnicia^-from 
Bulgaria — and even from Denmark ! and, won« 
derfui to say, each of these places has been 
adopted by some one or more of the before- 
raeniioned authorities. 

As each of those theories have repeatedly been 
discussed with considerable ability, I do not mean 
at present to contend for any one of them in prefe- 
rence to another, but shall merely quote the intro- 
ductory paragraph to the article first alluded to. 
It commences thus : — 

** These structures were (according to Mir. Wimdele} 
temples used in the system of fire-worship.'* 
And a little farther on Mr. Hall adds, that_ 

" The researches of Messrs. Odell, Abell, Hackett, 
Wan, Horgan, and Windele, in 1841, by which nine 
of these struotores have been examined, have estmb- 
liihed the sepulchral character of many of the Irish 
towers." 

Now fr^m thb deduction, with all possible 
respect for the opinions of the aforesaid geirtlemen, 
I must venture to express my <Ussent ; for if their 
sepulchral character be established, it would cnm^ 
pletely upeet the hypothesis that '^th^ 'were ^ \ 
origiuaUy intended as fire towers, or belfries, or ' 
for any other purpose — such an after appropriation 
of them forming a mere accident in their history. 
On the other hand, if originally designed for fire 
worship — as alleged on '* the authority of Mr. 
Windele** — the '* sepulchral character " becomes 
founded on the accidental implication of them in 
after times, which I will endeavour to shew is the 
fact, firom the looal situation and ciroomstances 
connected with those towers which have been 
already explored. 

1. Of Ardmore tower I know nothing, except- 
ing from Mr. Hairs account, who tells us *' that 
in the base of the tower the remains of two skele- 
tons were found in a bed of sifted ekrth, carefully 
covered with layers of stones, whilst the absenoe of 
any remains of ooAn, or crosier, or rings, a&rds 
a fvr presumption that' the deceased were not 
Christian.** 

2. Of Cashel tower the Cork B^prter (July, 
1842) thus speaks— «* Although hun|«n remains 
were found in that structure, ye^ beeanse they 
were near the surface, mixed with earth and 
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decayed timber, it wa» supposed they had been 
thrown in casuallj from the adjacent cathedral. 
It is also to be noted, that there was eTidence of a 
previous delving, and that it was probable the 
human bones there found had been disturbed from 
their original resting place in the body of the old 
church." TheBeportertkdds — " It must be admitted 
that the Cashel researches" (made in the presence 
of Dr. Cotton, Dean of Lismore, and Mr.E. Odell) 
" cannot be adduced as a positive instance of the 
sepulchral character of these towers.*' In which 
conclusion I fiilly coincide ; particularlv as Dean 
Cotton himself informed the writer of this article 
that about fifteen years ago, when Archdeacon of 
Cashel, he had the whole interior of the church 
cleared of the bones, weeds, and rubbish which 
then overspread it ; and which, it is very probable, 
was at that time thrown into the empty adjoining 
tower. 

3. Of the tower of Cloyne it is said» that 
** within an irregular serrated oval, 6^ feet by 4, 
were found the bones of four human skeletons, 
lying in the direction from west to east, 13 feet 
below the door-way." 

4. ** The Boscrea tower was opened three weeks 
since, (last summer,) at the request of our society, 
by Mr. E. Wall of that town, who discovered 
human remains all through, from the door-way 
downwards, in a depth of over ten feet." 

5. " The correspondence of Sir W. Betham 
with the Marquis of Downshire shews what success 
has attended the opening of the tower at Drumbo. 
In it, several feet below a deposite of rubbish, 

' earth, human bones, horns and stones, partly 
vitrified, and a concrete fioor, was reached." 

6. 'iThe tower of Maehera has also been 
opened, in which also were round human remains." 

7. ** Similar results attended the opening of the 
tower of Earn Island." 

". ''■'■-' TiT^nhof* tower, we have Sir W. 

' ' rv. . . ill. x\\^, **'••♦ f«.u: '] n;t only human 

Su tlae pepulciiral urn. 

li \'»«rr»ct">; loVi er ' -, * ' md) human 

**'v4ils aqai bonps vt-»: * )i.'Vtu gr. ,t numbers, 

^Jid there was also discovered an urn." 

Having thus, as in candour and justice bound, 
laid the entire evidence on which these alleged 
discoveries rest, before your readers, we may be 
allowed to examine a little further into their 
extent, and how far the inference drawn, that 
those nine towers were ever intended as tombs for 
the dead, can be supported 

The first inference is, that because human bones 
have been found in them, they were solely intended 
as tombs for their interment. The next is, << that 
because several layers of large stones were placed 
over the remains with some care and precaution, 
it' thereby indicated the rank and importance of the 
deceased;" and thirdly, <* that the absence of any 
remains of coffin, or crozier, or rings, afforded a 
fair presumption that the defunct was not 
christian I " ** But what beyond all question decides 
the paganism of these buildings is the discovery of 
an urn of green clay (or perhaps a portion of a 
broken old pitcher) in one of them." 

After all, may not these accidental accumulations 
of bones, and horns, and rubbish, be more easily 
accounted for by a much simpler hypothesis ? 

The tower of Cashel, we have seen, has been 



completely abandoned bj our explorers ; but let tit 
take for example the tower at Cloyne, where these 
excavations and discoveries have l>een nuule. The 
road from Castle Martyr towards Cove passes 
throuffh the village of Clovne, leaving the old 
church and cemetery on the left hand side, and the 
round tower on the right. It is evident, from a 
comparison with other burial grounds, that this 
tower was originally situated in the grave-yard ; 
and when at some former period it was found 
convenient to cut the road directly through it, the 

graves which might have occupied that portion 
ecame dug up and disturbed. 

The veneration of the Irish peasantry for the 
remains of their friends is, I believe, generally 
acknowledged : and they would naturallyseek outa 
place wherein to deposit the bones of their ancestors, 
and thus to rescue them from further profiuiation. 
Such a receptacle was presented in the bottom of 
the adjoining tower, where they had only to build 
up the rude flight of external steps to the doorway, 
which remain to the present day. 

The tower at Roscrea is similarly situated. 
The road from Mountrath to Neoaeh passes 
through Roscrea. On the left side otitis the 
facade or frt>nt of the very ancient church, and on 
the right the round tower. That they were both 
originally situated in the church-ywd, though 
now dissevered by the road, is very evident, mitil 
public convenience suggested the advantage of 
passing the road directly through, instead of 
winding round either the tower or the church. 
Here also the former building presented itself as a 
secure retreat agunst future disturbance to the 
remnants of mortality thus disinhumed. A similar 
secularising of a grave-yard occurs nearer home, 
at Clondalkin, county Dublin. The modem parish 
church, and some remmns of a former one, are on 
the left side of the road from the Qrand Cuial to 
the Rathcoole road. The tower stands on the 
right hand exactly opposite the church. Like the 
before-mentioned examples, graves may have 
occupied the space thus thrown into the public 
way, while their contents, still reverenced, were 
deposited in the bottom of the a4}oining tower as 
a final resting place — thus, by this addition of 
materials, raising the fioor ten or twelve feet to the 
level of the door-way, which is also accessible, like 
Cloyne tower, by a flight of external steps ; and 
within which, no doubt, were the inhabitants of 
Clondalkin as curious as those of Cloyne, the 
bones of some of their forefathers would still be 
found. 

At Rathmiehael, also in the county Dublin, there 
is the stump of an old round tower, which the 
country people call the **skull hole^'* from the 
circumstance of depositing in it all the skulls dug 
up on opening old graves. 

At Aghadoe, near KiUarnev, the stump of 
another round tower still remains, and is filled up 
to the height of five or six feet, which, if exca- 
vated, would probably present similar res ults. 

At Maghera, county of Down, near Dundrum, 
the upper portion of the tower is said to have 
fell down in an almost entire state in the year 1714. 
This immense tube of stone (if the circumstance 
be correctly stated) has, in the lapse of 130 years, 
conipletely disappeared : the remaininff portion or 
stump in the interim may have been filled up with 
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tlM niperflaous materials of the adjoining cemetery ; 
but this would constitute no proof whatever, that 
such was the original design or intention either of 
this or any other of the towers, on which I have 
descanted at perhaps too great a length. 

I shall, therefore, conclude with mentioning 
that your former article, in stating the number of 
existing towers or their visible remains at eighty, 
has considerably overrated the amount — the real 
number being rather imder sixty, by the most 
correct computation. L. L. 

Feb. 12, 1843. 

TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINE. 
Mr. Young, the inventor of this novel machine, 
has giv«n the following explanation of the construe- 
tion and mode of using it : — It presents an appear- 
ance not unlike that of au uprio^ht piano thrown open, 
and is very neatlv and elegantly finished. A female, 
with the " copy* to be printed placed before her like 
a sheet of music, sits at the keys, of which it con- 
tains ninety, and on which she acts with her fingers 
precisely in the same manner as a person would when 
performing on a piano. The types are placed in 
channeb or reservoirs, communicating with the keys 
by means of steel rods. In these channels there is a 
complete fount of type, each channel containing its 
proper letter; and when the key of any letter is 
pressed, it moves by means of the steel rod or lever, 
whicfa. striking against the column of type in the 
channel, cuts off, as it were, a sinele letter ; and this 
letter, descendinfi^ by its own weignt through a curved 
diannel in an mcuned plane at the back of the 
machine, is propelled by a wheel though a narrow 
trough or spout on towards the justifying box, where 
the type is adjusted to the proper width, whether of 
a newspaper column or page of a book. Of the 
ninety keys seventy-two in uie machine correspond 
with the ordinary letters of the alphabet ; the remain- 
der with small capitals. Channels with keys attadhed 
for italics can be readilv added. At present, when 
italics would be required, the German mode of spac- 
ing the ordinary letters is adopted. In alluding to 
the economy both in time and money, and other 
advantages to be obtained by this mode of composing 
type as compared with that at present in use, Mr. 
I onng stated that as many as 8,000 letters or types 
can be *' set up" in one hour bv two females at the 
T\fp€' Composing Machine^ witn the aid of a lad or 
two ; whereas an ordinary compositor ** sets up" not 
more than from 1,500 to 1,700 types in the same 
time. Besides, in a short space of three months a 
person of ordinary education can become as skiful and 
expert in ** playing" the types on this machine, as it 
would take three years to render the same person by 
the method now m use at printing establishments ; 
thus the time now spent in a long apprenticeship can 
be employed by the future compositor in acquiring 
information which he cannot at present attain to ; in 
other words, the young compositor can proceed to the 
acquirement of his business an educated and well-in- 
formed person, instead of being the reverse. The 
expense of printing by this machme is only one-third 
of that by the ordinary method. 

Stupendous Organ A new organ of unex- 
ampled poHer and completeness is in the com se of 
construction for the church of St. Eustache, at 
Palis. It is to contain soventy-eight registers, and 
6,000 pipes. A bellows on a new system is to be 
introduced into it, as also will be the celebrated 
mechanism of M. Bocher. ^ 

Monuments are about being erected at Rome in 
honour of the Italian authors — Metastasio, Viscouti, 
and PinelH 



IRISH MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

For gratuitous relief to the sick poor of Ire- 
\&a6, there are 41 infirmaries, 88 fever hospitals, 
626 dispensaries, 1 1 lunatic asylums, and 9 insti- 
tutions in Dublin supported by parliamentary 
grants — making 774 establishments. The annufd 
expenditure is for infirmaries £45,006 9s. » of 
which sum £2>877 was from private subscriptions, 
£3,172 8s. 2d. from parliamentary grants, and the 
remainder made up by grand jury assessment. 
For the fever hospitals the annual cost amounts to 
£27,038, of which £7,168 came from private sub- 
scribers, the balance being made good by the 
county rate. The cost of dispensaries was £73,100, 
of which £34,727 came from subscribers, and the 
rest county rate. The lunatic asylums cost £39, 1 84, 
all paid by county assessment. The Dublin hos- 
pitals cost £38,825, an annual CTant from parlia- 
ment. Total expenditure for idl these establish- 
ments, £223,165 10s. Number of patients annu- 
ally relieved — in infirmaries 18,989, fever hospi- 
Uls 41,694, lunatic asylums 2,311, Dublin bos- 
pitals 12,128— total intern patients 75,122 ; the 
dispensaries afforded relief to 1,200,000 persons. — 
Statement of Mr, French in the House of Commons, 
February 7, 1843. 

TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 

Beloved pledge of happier years, 

When life was in its barsting spring, 
Ere Love had learned to speak in tears. 

Or Hope to stoop heiteagle wing 1 
Tbo' dark and drear thy story now ! 

In sorrow shed — iu darkness bnuded — 
And cold the eye and dim the brow 

'Jliat once thy silken ringlet shaded, 
I turn from brighter things to bless 
Thee, in thine utter loneliness 1 
When life and love grow dark and dim, 

And fiiends are cold, and youth is past, 
lAj soul shall turn to thee, and him 

Whose heart W9a changeless to the last; 
Yean had not shed their withering blight 

Upon the freshness of his truth. 
Nor sorrow put one ray to flight 

That scattered gladness o'er his vouth ; 
Hope in hiK web her garlands wove, 
And still survived nnaltcr'd love I 
Time was, each breexe that wander*d by 

Could wavetiiee on thy native brow ; 
The nidctit storm that sweeps the sky 

On thee and him is powerless now : 
He ne'er shall know the bitter smart 

Of nursing dreams — to weep in waking. 
Nor feel that loneliness of heart 

For which there is no care — but breaking ! 
There had not been one cloud to stain 
That sun which ne'er can shine again, 
lie near my heart, thou lonely thing I 

Thou all that love had power to save t 
And thou shalt rear the hopes that spring. 

The flowers that blossom from the grave ' 
Round thee shall dwell nothoughta ofglooni. 

But fancy learn in thee to read 
A message from the spirit's home, 

A token from the silent dead : 
She cold may frown — she kind depart — 
Lie thon forever near my heart ! 6. 



Friendship. — This Is a tacit contract between two 
virtuous souls. The wicked have only accomplices — 
the voluptuous, oompanions — the designing, associ- 
ates — men of business, partners — ^bulk of idle m«n» 
connexions — princes, courtiers ; but virtuous men 
alone have fneuds. The obligations of this contract 
are stronger or weaker accordine to their degree of 

sensibility and the niunber of good ofl&cc&|>erformed. 
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SULPHUR AND 1T8 COMBIKATIQHS^^ 

Sulphur is met with in nature in many forms. 
Uncombinedv tt is found crystallized in oblique 
octahedrons, remarkably beautiful in form^ in tbeir 



rature at which water boils, that is to 226 deg. on 
Fahrenheit's thermometric scale, it melt«y aod 
forms a liquid of a clear yellow colour, limpia 
and thin as water. But when it is further heated. 



dear yellow colour and lustre, a^und the edges of ; it undergoes a very curious change, becoming 
Tolcanic apertures, as at Quito, at Volcano, and | thick and o^ue, so that at the temperature <u 
Tweriffe. But in this sUte its quantity is too i 400 deg. it is dark brown, quite opaque, and so 
small to form an object of practical importance | thick that the vessel containing it may be turned 
It is found disseminated in the eaith in masses, upside down without its spilling. On heating it 



particularly in those strata termed by geologists 
secondary, in most countries that are the seat of vol- 
canic power. Of this Sicily affords the most remark- 
able example, for around the flanks of Mount Etna 



still further, however, it again loses this condition, 
so that when it has risen to 600 deg. it is as thin 
and limpid as it had been at 226 deg. If, however, 
the thick sulphur at 400 deg. be suddenly cooled 



the ground in a great number of localities is mined I by immersion in a large quantity of water, in place 
forthesulphuritcontains, associated with calcareous of assuming its natur^ appearance, it forms a soft 
marls and with gypsum, and interspersed with j transparent brown mass of remarkable elasticity, 
nodules of sulphate of strontian, and with layers of , and may be drawn out into threads of considerable 
clay and of alumstone. Although Sicily is to us , length. After some time however, it changes 
the most important depository of sulphur in this ; into the hard brittle yellow mass it usually 
shape, yet it occurs everv where that volcanic fire I presents. At the temperature of 601 deg. the 
is in operation. Iceland, Java, Guadaloupe, may j sulphur boils, forming a rich yellow vapour, and 
be mentioned as similarly circumstanced. In j by this property its purification is carried on 



many places the soil is so impregnated with sulphur 
to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, that the 
localtly is termed Sol^terra. Such is the district 
about Puoszoli, near Naples. 

In union with hydrogen gas sulphur is also dis- 
solved in many mraeral sprrogs, which are recog. 
nised l^ their peculiar odour, highly disagreeable, 
analogous to that of rotten eggs, and by their 
property of blaokening a silver spoon immersed in 
a glass of the water* Such springs are of great 
medieinal activity, especially in diseases of the skin. 

Sulphur occurs very extensively distributed in | many dismal ideas. 
nature in combination with a great number of 1 gen gas contained 



metals, forming native sulphurets. Such is 
sulphuret of silver, sulpburet of antimony, sulphn- 
ret of lead, sulphuret of iron, and many others. 
In the form of sulphuric acid it is found also 
native, combined withbarytes, with lime, with oxide 
of lead, and many other metallic oxides. 

Sulphur exists even in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. There are, in foct, few animal sub- 
stances destitute of it ; and hence, when such 
bodies putrify, the sulphur they contiun is exhaled 
in comoination with hydrogen, and gives origin 
to the peculiarly bad smell which accompanies the 
decomposition of animal substances. Its presence 
in vegetables is not by any means so constant ; but 
it is found especially in those of the cabbage tribe 
(natural order Cruciferse.) Of these the seeds 
of mustard may be instanced as containing more 
sulphur than any other vegetable substance known, 
ana, in fact, putre^ng in a manner nearly similar 
to that of animal bodies when in contact with water. 



Sulphur is obt^ned for the arts firom the native 
! bi-sulphuret of iron, or iron pyrites. This mineral, 
> known by its hardness, so that it strikes fire with 
I steel and has been frequently emplojred in fire-arms 
in plaee of flint, by its density and its deep yeUow 
\ colour, is very extensively diffused. It occurs 
abundantly in Wales and in many parts of 
! Ireland. 

I When sulphur is heated to a temperature about 

I 360 deg. it takes fire, and burns with the pale 

' blue flame which is popularly associated with so 

It then unites with the oxy- 

the air, and produces a gas 



which, when dry, is perfectly colourless and 
invisible, but which generally forms a whiteish 
smoke, from uniting with and condensing the 
moisture of the air. This compound of smphur 
with oxygen is called sulphurous acid. It is known 
by its peculiarly penetrating odour of burning 
sulphur, and by its remarkable power of bleach- 
ing, in consequence of which it is applied to 
many useful purposes. Thus com, wtuch has 
become dark from exposure to damp, or firom 
heating, has the healthy colour of grain of the 
first quality ^ven to it by being, as it is termed, 
sulphured. Straw bonnets lutve their yellow 
colour removed by beine ttoned; and silk and 
sponges are whitened in tne same way. The pro- 
cess is, to bum sulphur in a room where the arti- 
cles are spreiid out, or hung up, and the apertures 
being closed, to leave them mo for 8ome hours to 
absorb the gas. This, then, combines with the 
colouring matter and whitens it. The beauti- 



T or the purposes of coinmerce the so urces of j fully white gelatine which is now so much used 



sulphur maj be reduced to two: — Ist. That of 
those vplcanic (Solfaterra) sol&taras in which it 
is merely mixed with the soft roeky material. 2nd. 
The decomposition of the bi-sulphuret of iron, 
from which a portion of the sulphur may be 



for food^ is prepared with the same materials 
common glue, but more carefully, and the dark 
colour removed by bleaching with the fumes of 
sulphurous acid. 

It is a remarkable peculiarity in the bleaching 



expelled by heat. To prepare the volcanic sulphur effected by sulphurous acid, that the colouring 

forexportation, a very simple process suffices. The matters on which it acts are not destroyed or 

mixture of sulphur with marl and clay is heated in decomposed, but that they merely enter inlo 

large iron pots. The sulphur melts, and the earthy union with the gas, and forming compounds 

impurities fall to the bottom : the dear, melted sul- of a more or le^s pure white o<Mour, becotti* 

phur is then ladled off and run into large moulds, invisible. 



where it solidifies, and constitutes the rough brim- 
tone of eommwce. 
If BHlphor be heated a little beyond the tempt- 



The most important compound of SofpluMMPtttL . 
oxygen in, however, sulphuric acid, the matfOk* 
facture of which constitutes one of tha BW. 
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extensive branches of chemical industry. Its 
Banie of oil of vitriol is derived from rather a col- 
lateral source. 

An atom of sulphurous acid, acting on an atom 
of nitric acid, takes an atom of oxygen, and forms 
sulphuric acid, whilst the nitric acid, by the loss 
of the atom of oxygen, is reduced to the condition 
of nitrotu acid. This nitrous acid is an orange 
red coloured gas, but it unites sulphurous acid and 
a little water to form a white solid body which 
crystallizes very easily. If there be no air present, 
ind no large body of water, the action stops here, 
and there would be from one atom of nitre (ten 
parts,^ and two atoms of sulphur burned (thirty* 
two parts,) produced an atom of sulphuric acid 
and an atom of the crystalline substance just noticed. 
The manufacturer knows, however, that he must 
keep abundance of fresh air in the apparatus, and 
also that he must present an extensive surface of 
water. Such being the case, the white crystalline 
body^ according as it is formed, falls like a shower 
of snow down on the water, by which it is decom- 
posed, in suoh a manner that the nitrous acid loses 
an atom of oxygen, which passing to the sulphu- 
rous acid, forms sulphuric acid, and the substance 
(hyponitrous acid) which remains is resolved also 
bjT the water into nitric acid, which remains 
dissolved along with the sulphuric acid, and into a 
ga«y nitric oxide, which escapes firom the liquor 
with effervescence. Now, this gas has the 
property of taking oxygen from the air, and 
forming nitrous acid, which instantly seizes on 
aoother Quantity of sulphurous eas and forms 
another snower of crystalline acid snow. The 
decomposition of this bj the large body of water 
gives a new supply of nitric oxide gas which, with 
the fresh supply of air iil the vessel, continues 
passing through the same series of metamorphoses 
until It is quite exhausted. It is thus seen that 
t^ supply of oxyffen to the sulphur is derived 
from the air, the nitrous acid acting as a carrier 
of that element to the sulphurous acid, and thus 
serving to perfect the acidification of very many 
times its own proportion. 

Such is the complex reaction that is constantly 
going on in those gloomy leaden chambers which, 
constructed of such vast size, constitute so promi- 
nent a part of the generality of chemical factories. 
Into them constantly enter sulphurous acids and 
nitrous fnmes, with a current of pure atmospherip 
air. There passes out, where the process is 
accurately carried on, only the useless residue of 
the air, the oxygen, the sulphur, and the nitrous 
fame being retained as sulphuric acid, and a quan- 
tity of nitric acid proportionally small. — Professor 
Kane^ in Polytechnic Review. 

MONUM BUT TO NaPOLSOM HT THB InvAUDBS. — 

The chapel containing the remains of Napoleon was 
dosed to the public on the 25th January, 1843. The 
coDstmction of the monument, on Visoonti's plan, has 
commenced. The King of the French laid the first 
stone of the tomb on toe 27th. The execution of a 
statue of the Emperor, which forms one of the most 
prominent features in the plan, has been entrusted 
to the great sculptor, Marocnetti. A wall of masonry 
already transects the church, hides the statues of 
Vanban and others of the heroes of France, and 
completely hides ft'om view the chapel of St. Jerome. 
The number of persons who visited the remains 
ofthe Emperor, during the few days when they were 
exposed to view, was very great. 



' WARLIKE IMPLEMENTS. 

Many weapons both offen^ve and defensive 
have obtained their appellations either from the 
places at which they were originally invented, or 
at which they were fabricated with superior exceU 
lence. The carronade was first made at Oarron» 
near Falkirk, in Scotland ; hence its name. The 
pistol is said to have taken its name from Pistoria, 
a city of Tuscany, Italy ; where, as Fauchet tells 
us, it was first made. The bayonet was invented 
at Bayonne, in the department of the Lower 
Pyrenees, France. The first use of them in battle, 
according to Dufresnoy, was in 1693. The term 
Chevaux de Frise (sometimes, though rarely, 
Cheval de Frise, a Friesland horse,) is derived 
from Friesland, one of the seven united provinces, 
where it was invented. A sword is sometimes 
called a Toledo, because that city, which is sitcb* 
ated in New Bastile, Snain, has been long famous 
for sword-blades. Bilbo, or Bilboa, also implies 
a rapier or sword, because at Bilbo, a town in 
Biscay, Spain, instruments of steel were made in 
the utmost perfection. A broad-sword acquired 
the title of a Ferrara, from a city in the norUi-east 
part of Italy, of that name, formerly in great esti- 
mation for its manufacture of this article. The 
Scotch Highlanders, who had a great demand for 
these swords, were accustomed to procure them 
from a celebrated artificer of that place, of the 
name of Andrea di Ferrara ; and the best kind of 
broad-swords are still called by the Highlanders 
" True Andrew Ferraras." 



THE ADIEU. 
A peftrlj t«ar bedewed her eje, 
When Henry came the news to teU« 
That he to join the Hf^ht must flj. 
And bid in sorrow his AreweU. 
▲ transient glow o*erspread her faee^ 
As round her passive form he threw 
His arms, and pressed in fond embraco 
The lips, 'timt conld not bid adieu ; 
Aad as he kissMl each tear Ihat fell, 
And breMh'd eaoh sigh that heaved her brcMt; 
What felt he then, they best ean teU 
Who thus the loring maid hare pressed. 
But soon, the distant trumpet's sound 
Aroused him firom his reverie. 
Who e'er at h<Miour*s poet was found. 
The ftToured child of Victory ! 
• • • • 

And now the raptured trance is o'er. 
And he the battle field has sought ! 
Alas ! sweet maid, he shall no more 
To thee in triumph's joys be brought { 
No more the tender words you'll hear 
Which he was wont to breathe to thee ; 
Unheeded now shall fall thy tear, 
Thou ne'er again shalt Henry see. 
For in the battle's raging heat 
Tour Henry feD amongst the braTO, 
Mid l^ory met a soldier's &te. 
Mid honour found a soldier's grave I 
Phibsboro*, February, 1843. M. J. R. 



Communication with the West Indies.— A 
tabular statement has been printed of the voyages 
performed by the West India mail steamship in 1&2, 
which affbrcts a striking proof of the reg^arttj with 
whieh transatlantic ooromnmcatlon is effected by 
means of steam navigation. The average length ofthe 
West India voyiLre appears by this table to have 
been 18} davs. The longest outward voyaee was 
made in 20 days 17 hours, and the quickest in 
16 days 19 hoars wtbe distance being little short of 
4,000 miles. 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 

OF SIENNA. 

(Conthiued from No. 16.) 

CHAPTER in. 

** And thus they plod in slaggiah misery, 

Rntiing from sire to son, and age to age, 

Prood of their inunpled natnre and, so die. 

Bequeathing their herediUry rage 

To the new race of inborn ^aves, who wage 

War for their chains, and, rather than be free, 

Bleed gludlator like, and still engage 

In the same arena, where they see 

Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree." 

ChiUt Harold, 

•* The murky cavern's clammy air 
Shall breathe of balm, if thou hast smiled : 

Then, maiden ! hear a maiden's prayer, 
Mother ! list to a suppliant child.** 

Seott, 

The oligarchy — ^whether of the nobles, the mid- 
dling dags, or the great mass of the people — which 
for more than a century held the reins of govern- 
ment in Sienna, kept that unfortunate country in a con- 
tinual state of ferment. The few and short periods of 
repose which it enjoyed at distant intervals, were 
nothing belter than suspensions of hostilities, during 
which <.'ach party recovered and prepared itself, by 
the renovation of its strength, exhausted by endless 
contests, to renew the combat with more ftiry 
than ever. 

For several years past, the result of every fresh 
out-break was, to advance the popular influence; 
and, no matter who began the struggle for political 
superiority, the multitude were sure not only to be 
victorious, but to gain an accession of jjower on every 
occasion. At first they took up arms in order to ^et 
some share of patronage, and of the general admin< 
istration of affairs ; and having succeeded in this, 
their next step was to eject their present co-sharers 
in power from their posts, supplying their places with 
those of their own party— to the utter exclusion 
of the wealthy and the nobles. With the assistance 
of Charles IV. they succeeded in obliging the last men- 
tioned class, together with many of their leading mer- 
chants, to quit the field of politic* altogether, and to 
seek the shelter of retirement, under their jealous 
enpionage, or to revel in the freedom of the cosmo- 
pholite. When they had thus cleared the ground 
whereon to build a constitution, they set to work, and 
produced as the fruit of then- labours, that darling of 
a dominant party— it would be an inverted pyramid 
in architecture— the oligarchy substituting one oli- 
garchy for another. Now-a-days p^ower springs from 
the broad base of the people : with them it origi- 
nated in the pinnacle— themselves. The new govern- 
ment was named in sober seriousness with all the 
gravity of drawn poinards, and without the slightest 
intention of a pun, " the Mont des Dowse ;" or •* the 
inverted pyramid on twelve legs, as it could not stand 
on one," we trust we will be allowed to give as our 
free translation. 

Castruccio had, like many other worthless fellows of 

his class be was merely the son of an artisan — who 

were just possessed of sufficient courage to commit 
crime, contrived, in the excitement or the popular 
mind, to gain considerable influence : and by his ready 
flattery of the popular leaders, and the projjer ap- 
plication of the powers of a supple and intriguing dis- 
position, he succeeded in gaining, at that time the 
highest ambition of his heart, and he became a mem- 
ber of the Mont des Dowse, also called Mont des 
Rvformateurs. Thus frucd from the depressing in- 



fluence of insignificancy, hit subtle mind toon asterted 
its superiority; and, without appearing to controvl,b« 
founa means to have his colleagues of one mind with 
himself. He never allowed blood that might injure 
his cause to be shed ; but when a pretence was but 
given, he seized on it with avidity, and that dark 
water flowed in torrents at his beck. Then his natu- 
ral taste for blood seemed to find a stimulus in the 
very shedding of it ; and while under this horrible ex- 
citement, he often went bevond the point where pru- 
dence would have thought him to stop short. But be 
had such controul over the masses, his manners were 
so simple, and the motives he assigned for what be 
did were so plausibly pure, that tl^se fugitive mur- 
murs soon died away, and still other triumphs were 
added to those that he had already gained over those 
aroimd him. 

The patience of the nobles, weary with looking in 
vain for better prospects, was exhausted : thw 
strength and animosity increased every day; and 
Castruccio knew too well the merits of his own party, 
to imagine for one instant, that the union of the tri- 
umphant masses could be depended on against the 
discomfited and therefore concentrated party of the 
nobles. He knew that a party like his, in its best 
days ill-fitted to govern — whose utmost wish was to 
gratify their brute passions, and therefore never 
looking beyond the present — a party, which was 
we ikened by the very possession of power, would 
stand but a short time — would in fact split into a 
thousand fragments, before the concentrated shocks 
of the enrag(^ nobles. 

Though he had never learned Latin, he had learned 
the meaning of the words ** divide et impera.'* 
The popular mind was drunk with excitement and 
victory, and yet, still stronger excitement was abso- 
lutely necessary for its continuance as the ruling party 
in the state. The antagonistic party, or that of the 
nobles, must be divided ; such an overwhelming power 
of popular hatred must be brought to bear upon it as 
utterly to annihilate its existence as a distinct party, 
or at least to destroy every trace of its existence as 
such. Castruccio had objects to attain ; he had little 
private pillage to carry on ; he had enemies to des- 
troy, many ends to gain, and all the varied occtipa- 
tion of the leader of an unsettled and tyrannical 
government. To destroy every obstacle in his way, 
was to his mind the easiest method of effecting his 
purposes. But then, the people, like individuals, will 
not tolerate the character of blood-thirstiness in any 
but themselves ; so if he intended to keep to hisoriginiU 
line of policy, and wished at the same time to retaiQ 
possession of power, some other shoulders than hi 
must wear the bloody robe. He thought that if hs 
could bring over some of the young nobility to his sidee 
this object mi^ht beattainea; also he would weakeif, 
the party of his opponents considerably : and thereby 
advance nearer to the two ends, to arrive at which 
seemed the maffnetio point of his life. Looking round 
him carefiilly ^r such as he might find ductile to his 
management, he singled out for an experiment to be- 
gin with, Paul Salembeni, a haughty, bold yoimg man, 
ardent in all his undertakings, and whose unhack- 
nied and generous mind, sympathising with tiie 
popular resistance to oppression, was easily taken with 
the current slang of the day concendng liberty. His 
motives, doubtless, were not unalloyed with vanity 
and ambition — passions Castruccio was careful to 
gratify, by having him elected in spite of all opposltkm 
to the presidenship of the Mont des Dowse. But. for 
this indulgence of selfishness, it will be admitted hewas 
fully punished, by the contempt and hatred of his oim 
long headed party, and in the mortification of fin^W, 
that the only utility expected from him by CastrttOW 
was the protection of his name, in order, that, white 
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\\b wilj political guide mieht reap tlie benefits of 
orime, to him might be left mt harTest of infamy. 

This sooall de^rtion from the ranks of the nobles 
lenred only as an additional stimnhis to their fury ; 
ther dirlBed at onoe the meaning of this tricky policy; 
and they saw clearly the determination of Castntccio 
to retain power by any means. Thehr determination 
to onpose became as strone^ as that of Castruccio to 
crush ; nothine seemed too bold for them to dare ; the 
diaooTery of pu>ts and plans for the overthrow of the 
hated twelve, was of almost daily oocnrrence ; and 
more than onoe ;there seemed a prospect of the utter 
destruction of all law, government, or order, in the 
fury of contending factions. 

Such was the state of public aflTairs in Sienna at the 
time of which we write ; and it was to prevent one 
of those conspiracies already alluded to that Salembeni 
had dispatched the cavaleri in all haste, and at that 
late hour of the evening, to Castruccio, who was then 
taking a few days rest at the villa which he had pur- 
chased ia the neighbourhood of Montanini. 

On the morning of the day following that of the 
interview between Montanini and Castruccio, men- 
tioned in the last chapter, and a little after sun-rire, 
the latter, attended by his servant, and both being 
mounted on mules, stopped about two miles from the 
villa, from whenoe they had set out at day-break, 
and app^kred to view with gpreat attention something 
passing in the lower ground of the vallev beneath 
them. The morning vapours, from which the sun had 
already freed the upper regions, still rested on the 
lower valley, covering everything with a gauze-like 
veil, and ^ving them a transparent beauty which it 
would be mipossible to describe : nature alone was 
awak«, for no noise or sound told of the buzz of life 
usual below ; even the wind slept in the gorges of the 
great Appenines — the green, grey, and white masses 
of which presented throughout, from man's dwelling 
in the valley to the home of the tempests and eternal 
snows above, one wide scene of undisturbed repose. 

As the misty veil disappeared, all things below 
became more and more distinct, and among the 
varietv of objects presented to the view, the eye could 
not fail to observe a number of persons advancing 
along* a path that wound capriciously over wood- 
lands, through bottoms, or down slopes. They kept 
no particular order, advancing sometimes in groups, 
somedmee singly, and at intervals ; each member of 
the party bein^ wrapped in a large cloak, stray folds 
of which opening, aisplayed rich garments, which 
could only belong to the noble or the wealthy. Their 
way ajpoeared to lie in a northern direction towards 
the wflaest and narrowest part of the valley ; and, 
as the w^furers advanced, the winding nature of the 
paths and the gradual approach of the hills soon hid 
them frt>m the view of the two, who, from above on 
the hill side, were, unobserved indeed, yet still obser- 
vant and deeply interested s|»ectator8 of their 
movements. 

Maolo looked at his master, who was still hi the 
same position, and was now shaking his head at what 
he had seen. 

•• Signer,** he began, "if I am not very much mis- 
taken, these are they on whose track the republic has 
been this long time. Thev are certainly the conspi- 
rators of whom Signer Salembeni wrote to you last 
night. They are now about to meet, and — '* 

** Tou knoW the place?** demanded Castruccio 
eagerly. 

" Yes, Signer— at least I don't thmk they can go 
to any other place but the n-otto of St. Catherine — 
a large cavern about a mile nrom this in the narrowest 
part of the valley.** 

" Could you guide me to it ?'* 
•• What, signer ! would you trust yourself amouir 
these outUws r ' ' * 



•*Tes, Maolo, I would ; but with a good troop of 
archers, to teach them to respect us. Come, make 
haste, and we*ll be back the sooner.** 

Castruccio hurried forward, rejoiced at a discovery 
which put his enemies in his power, and at the addi- 
tional mfluence he would acquire by these new services 
to the state. 

Agreeably to her determination of the past evening 
Nella arose at the dusk of the morning, and calling 
up her old nurse, they both set about preparing for 
their departure : then awaiting until Malko had got 

ready the animah on which they usually rode a 

mule for the young lady, and an ass for the aged 
servant— they mounted and set forth on their pious 
journey. Their route lay along the bottom of the 
valley, variously winding throu^fh woods and waving 
harvests, where everything, after the coolness and 
dew of the night, was blooming and fair to behold. 

" I*m so glad, Suiiiar began Nella, *• that i have 
set about accomplishing this pilgrimage at last I I 
don't know how it is, but I feel a presentiment that 
good will come of it.** 

" That you may have your wish, is what I pray," 
said the old woman. 

What a contrast, even to the most indifferent spec- 
tator, did the worn, wrinkled figure of the old woman 
present beside the full Hebe-like form of her beautiful 
mistress, in the enioyment of youth and of health, and 
living on those golden baubles— the hopes of years to 
come I It was the withered leaf by tne side of that 
which has for the first time showed its spotless face to 
the light — ^no 1 it was a full-blown rose and a withered 
one on the same stem — it was the past still lingering 
with the present I 

They travelled in this way for upwards of an hour 
by the path on which Castruccio had already that 
morning observed the conspirators, when they came 
to a thick wood ; still advancing onward, and the 
valley narrowing rapidly, they were soon covered by 
a gloomy yet beautiful arcade of trees, through the 
over- arching branches of which the light could with 
difiicuity penetrate. 

Though the spot had been to Nella where she had 
spent the principal part of the hours of her girlhood — 
where she and Charles had walked and talked, and 
climbed the rocks and trees, and found, without seek- 
ing it, in that true elixir vit<B^ pure air and light, 

that ffift, out of the power of civic life to give 

health— the health of longevity ! Though it had been 
to her a spot familiar and dear — huniliar as an house- 
hold acquaintance— as the old house-dog that followed 
her steps in its winding paths, and over whom she 

wept wnen he died — this had been her first pang to 

the little wayward heart it was bitter ; and when she 
did return to the wood again to wander, and to think 
of her lost favourite, it was dear to her. But more 
for this was it still dear now in her womanhood, 
that here, when thus her heart*s little nest was first 
disturbed, did that event occur, to the virgin mind 

that had not yet one voluntary thought to uie bright 

soul where care- bringing knowledge had not yet wft 
one mark — to the young mind that had merely 
refleoted the thoughts of others, and had not yet sent 
forth one thought from itself— the most powerfully 
moving of anv in childhood ; for she looked for the 
first time on the future— that dark ocean of know- 
ledge and of guilt. Myriads had set forth on its dark 
waters, and left no track; myriads were each 
instant passing, silent, noiseless, and shadowless 
as the spectre-bark on the midnight sea : not a 
ripple sparkled in their wake, and they passed on« 
silent in self, and with to each a bare wide ocean 
around. As she p^azed, there was a dull blackness 
everywhere — oh I it was ai^-ful to look upon I She 
shut her mental eye, and strove to hide it from her 
view ; yet still she felt a thrill, not efj^y-or#f terror 
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of plMcnre or of kope : bat iho lookod again, aad H 
was fairer and brighter — again, and it was ftiU mora 
80 ; each day brought more light and beaut j ; and aa 
the future became fairer than the past, was that past 
forgotten. It was to her, lilce to the child of the 
forest, who had come at the dawn to lave his feet in 
the ocean ; for he had heard its waters, in the dis- 
tance, murmur sweetly, in the gi ev, clear air, on the 
sand. He had seen the rolling prairie, and the ocean 
of leaves, from the giant Maffnioli's tower ; but never 
nntU now had his eyes rested on, to him, the eternity 
of waters. He stood in fear and awe, for the pros- 
pect was dark as the dreamy future of Ndla. He 
looked forth on the wide bosom of the deep— no 
sound, nothing disturbed the sight or ear : he saw 
the purple dawn in the far-distant sky, aod the waters 
blushing as if tinged 'with the hue of the rose. 
Graduuly with the advancing sun and increasing 
light, strange lands arose to bis view — like the 
dreams of the geologist, glorious, lightsome, and 
beautiful — with colours such as this earth hath not to 
give : he felt that he saw the home of spirits, not of 
men } yet did he gaze in desire, 'till the veil of time 
hid them from his view, and then left with a sigh for 
his forest home, those golden climes of the east. 

But of Nella and the path — Though it was thns 
endeared and well known to her, she now stopped 
short, as if terrified by the eeneral stillness ; and the 
noise of a small stream, as it dropped its waters in a 
kind of eascade on a gravelly bottom, seemed, whilst 
it broke the stUlness, only to add to the melancholy 
darkness around 

** Did you hear anything, Snina ?" said she, looking 
fearfully about her ; ** I thought I heard something. ' 

" So did 1 too, Signora — Iheard voices." 

" Yes, indeed,*' said Kella in a whisper, and turn* 
ing pale with fear. 

•• Heaven protect us, signora I** exclaimed the old 
woman, in toe same tone ; ** let us fly to St. Cathe- 
rine ; ^e grotto is almost dark, and we can hide 
there." 

The two females crossed themselves deroutly, 
and then entered the cavern, which was only a few 
paces from them ; but scarcely had they entered — 
they had not time to dismount — when they were both 
surrounded by a number of armed men, whom the 
darkness of the cavern had hindered them from seeing. 

B. H. 
(To be coDtinaed.) 



M188 MiTFORD This celebrated authoress is, we 

regret to state, in so straitened circumstances, that 
her friends have deemed it necessary to open a public 
subscription in her behalf. 

ROTAL AgRICULTUBAL SodSTT MF IRELAND 

The medal of this Society has been awarded to Mr. 
J. Sproule, editor of the ** Irish Farmer's Journal," 
for tne best essay on manures. 

The Uindostan Steax-Ship— This stupen- 
dous steamer, which left Southampton for Calcutta 
on the 24th Sept. 1842, arrived at Madras on the 
20th of the ;foliowin|^ December, havings, including 
ddays at intermeduite ports, made uie passage 
in 87 days — under steam, she averaged 200 miles a 
day. 

Economy in Patino Debts. — An Oxonian bor- 
rowed two sovereigns of a brother collegian, pro- 
misinc^ soon to return them in some shape or other. 
** I should like to have them back as nearly as 
possible fai the shape of two sovereiens," observed 
the lender ; " and I trust you will not forget 
the old adage— its dat qui cite dat — he eives twice 
who gives quickly." '* Then we are quits," cried 
the borrower — instantly tossing back ome of the sove- 
reigns. 



AWFUL CALAMITY. 
Air Ataulhckb. — The French papers giv« tiit 
details of a calamity which occurred in the depart- 
ment of the Isere— the destruction of the village of 
Valseaestre by an avalancha. The snow-fidl boricd 
26 houses, containing 82 inhabitants 72 of wbon 
were, however, subsequenty restored to the light of 
dajf, by means of ropes and ladders let down the 
obunneys of the hooses, from wells dog throogli the 
snow which covered them. Amongst the ten par- 
sons who perifthed, nine were crushed to death, or 
smothered by the snow which enveloped them on 
every side. The tenth, the moiher of the Ibreat* 
keeper, died in the arms of her son, who was extri- 
cated from his critical position tweaty-foor hoors 
afterwards. The foUowtae particulars are interest- 
ing : The fatal descent took place between the hoora 
of three and four in the morning, when the villama 
were buried in slumber, and the stealthy tread of the 
mountain-spirit is well expressed in the fact, that Imt 
few of the sleepers in the buried hooses, or hi the 
cottages which it spared, were awakened by his earn- 
ing. It was not till day -break that the latter ware 
aware of the calamity which bad befallen their oeigli> 
hours ; and the former (those of them whose homes 
the casualty had covered but not crushed) fimoied 
the dawn was lonr in appearing, and ooneMed at 
last, in each case, that the common oeoarreaoe among 
the mountains of a night of snow having Uodied im 
their doors and windows, had made temporal^ pri- 
soners of them, and awaited the sooooar or lUr 
immediate aeighbonrs without alarm. 

Gifts These, however trifling, add to the general 

stock of harmless pleasures, by quickening the aflbe- 
tions and nourishing the growth of those sympathies 
which bind us to each other. They are eloquent in 
their silence, and speak most unpretendingly of 
love, friendship, and kind remembrance. They are 
the sunshine of a loring heart, and Uke sominne, 
should be received as heavenly visitants, bringing 
vrith them joy and gladness. 

Rohan Antiquities — There have ktelv been 
discovered near the town of Hy^res, in the Var, the 
remains of an ancient Roman city. Excava^ens 
having been made to the extent of between 80 and 
100 yards in a line from the sea-shore, there ha^e 
been opened out a hypocaust of large dimensions, 
reservoirs, &c., and several walls faced with oarious 
paintings, one of which is semi-cirottlar. These 
paintings were at first very fresh, but faded on eipe- 
sure to the light and air. They are ocnnpoaed ef 
arabesques, figures of men and animals, flowers, and 
other ornaments, fantastically arranged, similar te the 
most beautiful of those found at fierculanettm and 
Pompeii. Pottery, vases, medals, coina^ Ita have 
also been dug up. 

Singers It is . to their dftermiaatioa to he 

stronger than Nature that we owe the rapid decfoe 
of some of our best singers. Pasta, for instance, 
who had a husky and limited voice, would sing ip 
to C sharp ; and, thanks to her indomitable wfl^ £d 
so. But the organ, thus painftiUy oonsimcted, lasted 
onlv some ten years. — Athenmtm, 

Alcohol.— An experiment has been made, at the 
Theatre of Montpelher, of a new principle ef l%hl- 
^g, from alcohol, said to 1^ sucoessftil, and in^wrt- 
ant to the vine-^^owing districts of Prance, as a 
fresh vent for their produce. The light is stated to he 
of dazzling brightness, 1^ without either odoor or 
smoke. 

Mignonette This favourite plant now natora 

Used to our climate, is a native of Barbary. Maay 
years since it was introduced to the South ef Franiss, 
where it was welcomed by the name of ** mlj 
llittle darling. 
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WHAT LIFE TO CHOOSE. 

Pown to the minutest divisioiiB of btnnaa ocen- 
pation it will be found that the men whose pur- 
suits bring them in contact with inanimate natuxot 
e^joy their avocations much more than those who 
sre conversant with humanity, and all the modifi- 
eitioiisof the social and moral system. Oham- 
port observes, that the writers on physic, natural 
history, physiology, chemistry, have been generally 
BMB of a mild, even, and happy temperament; 
while, on the contrary, the writers on politics, 
l^slation, and even morals, commonly exhibited a 
melancholy and fretful spirit. Nothing more 
simple ; the former studied nature, the others 
sodetj. One class contemplates the work of the 
great Beings the other fixes its observation upon 
the works of man : the results must be different. 
We cannot handle human passiona, even to play 
with them, without imbibing some portion of 
their acrimony, any more than we can gather 
flowers amid die nettles without being stung. 
Into every thing human a spirit of party becomes 
tMinoated* and self-love is perpetually forcing us 
to taste of its bitterness ; but there is no rivalry 
with nature ; our pride does not revolt at her supe- 
riority ; nay we find a pure and holy calm in contem- 
plating her majesty, before which we bow down 
with mingled feelines of delight and reverence. 
Contrast this with the effects produced upon us 
by human grandeur and elevation. Hence the 
charm of sontude ; it places us in communion with 
things, whereas society fixes our rmrds upon man. 

Jwrnbig, the primitive natural business of man, 
ia probably the most healthful, both for body and 
mind ; it places us, as it were, in daily contact 
wHh the Deity, by our unceasing experience of his 
superintending love» connects earth with heaven, 
and brings rdig^on home to our buisiness and 
bosoms. 

Oardenmgf which exalts man into a species of 
creator, is another recreation fraught widi all- 
aoething and sweet delights ; and it is pleasing to 
raflect, that some of the most eminent persons of 
antiquity are associated with its cultivation. 

Biaoy of the arts elicit sensations not less pure 
and unalloyed. 

Sulpture is also a species of creation, and one 
can hardlv imagine anything more delightful than 
the life of ancient statuary, whose business it was, 
in the formation of his deities, to exalt the plea- 
anre derived from contemplating the most rare 
and exquisite specimens of human symmetry into 
devotional rapture, and taste, as it were, the 
religion of beauty. He dedicated to the divinities 
the finest and most faultless forms of real existence, 
devoting himself to their production with the 
combined enthusiasm of the senses and of the 
spirit. This is the whole secret of the beau ideal, 
akout which so much has been written : there is no 
riainff above nature without going out of nature, 
whico is deformity, not beauty. 

J^ortrail pointers^ giving more frequently upon 
stupid and repulsive countenances than npon those 



that are attraoti^ or intelligent, and brought into 
perpetual collision with human foibles and vanities, 
can have no very ardent impulse or lofly sensations. 
The Landtcape painter's is probably the most 
delicious pursuit to which human talent can be 
devoted. Perpetually looking out upon a face of 
eternal youth and beauty, whose smiles and frowns, 
in their inexhaustible variety, form but so many 
alternations of loveliness, he derives from every 
minute form, from every tint of earth, rock, or 
leaf, from every passing variety of cloud or sky, a 
charm that has reference to his art over and above 
the natural one that addresses itself to his senses ; 
looking through nature up to nature's God, he 
feels the placid influence of the scene he paints ; 
and in his solitary rambles, 

** Exempt from oablic haaoU, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the ranning brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in erery thing ** 

He who draws out the hidden harmonies of 
Nature into new combinations, possesses a foun- 
tain of pure and inexhaustible gratification^ 

The Musician has a perpetual resource against 
emtut ; he can sooth the heart, while he delights 
the ear ; his art, like charity, is twice blessed— 
*' it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 

A 31Uitary life may be the road to weakh* 
honours, rank ; but does it conduce to happiness ? 
This is an inquiry that may be left to its professors 
to solve. 

Medicine and Surgery hold out few attractions. 
Painful and distressing profession 1 that turns to 
us i)erpetnally the darkest side of human nature, 
subjects us to the harrowing repetition of mental 
woe and bodily anguish, to sickness, decay, death ; 
while it exposes to us moral as well as physical 
deformity, by bringing to our cogni:»ance the sel- 
fishness of friends, the hollowness of relatives, the 
hypocrisy of heirs. There are some who, in the 
lofty consciousness of dispensing health or allay- 
ing pain, or preserving domestic ties unsevered, 
and the link of friendship unbroken, enjoy an 
exquisite gratification, that atones to them for mani- 
folds annoyances and miseries. Let such men be 
venerated. 

The Law is a vast arena of the vices and evil 
passions of mankind, where its professors, strip- 
ing off their moral clothing, appear as gladiators 
to fight for victory, not for justice ! to stand in the 
midst of a wrangling crowd, and constitute a 
focus for all its hateful feelings, to be made the 
confidant of ** wretched rogues forlorn,** to be 
the depositary of their offences, to witness peijury, 
to advocate wrong, and oppose truth and justice, 
when hired by a client ; and finally, to be pro- 
moted to the bench, that you may listen all day 
long to the evidence of repulsive crimes, and con- 
demn their miserable perpetrators to the prison or 
the gallows. 

The career of Politics will find few advocates 
among those who are more solicitous for mental 
peace than for worldly advancements. 

This analysis might easily be extended ; but if we 
have not said enough to determine " What Life to 
choose," we have at least indicated what to avoid ; 
so that if the reader be wise in his wishes, we may 
safely ejacuhue, in bidding him adieu-^*' Du tibi 
1 dent qua^ velis r ^.^^^.^^^ ^^ LaOOgle 
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TRAITS IN THE CHARACTER OP 
LORD BYRON. 
The pretty fable by which the Duchess of Or- 
leans illustrates the character of her son, the regent, 
might, with liule change, be applied to Byron. 
All the fairies, save one, had been bidden to his 
cradle. All the gossips had been profuse of their 
gifts. One had bestowed nobility, another genius, 
a third beauty. The malignant elf, who had been 
uninvited, came last, and, unable to reverse what 
her sisters had done for their fiivourite, had mixed 
up a curse with every blessing. He was born to 
all that men covet and admire. But in every one 
of those eminent advantages, which he possessed 
over others, there was mingled something of misery 
and debasement. He was sprung firom a house, 
ancient indeed and noble, but degraded and im- 
poverished by a series of crimes and follies, which 
had attained a scandalous publicity. The kinsman 
whom he succeeded had died poor ; and, but for 
merciful judges, would have died upon the 
gallows. The young peer had gained intellectual 
powers; yet there was an unsound part in his 
mind. He had naturally a generous and tender 
heart ; but his temper was wayward and irritable. 
He had a head which statuaries loved to copy ; 
and a foot, the deformity of which the beggars in 
the streets mimicked.* Distinguished at once by 
the strength and by the weakness of his intellect — 
affectionate, yet perverse — a pocr lord, and a hand- 
some cripple — be required, if ever man required, 
the firmest and most judicious training. But, 
capriciously as nature had dealt with him, the 
rektive to whom the office of forming his character 
was entrusted, was more capricious still. She passed 
from paroxysms of rage to naroxysms of fond- 
ness. At one time she stifled him with caresses — 
at another time she insulted his deformity. He 
came into the world, and the world treated him as 
his mother treated him — sometimes with kindness, 
sometimes with severity, never with justice. It 
indulged him without discrimination, and punished 
him without discrimination. He was trulv the spoiled 
child of nature, the spoiled child of fortune, the 

* One of the most striking passages in the Memoirs of Lord 
Byron's early days is where, in speaking of his own semitive- 
neas on the subject of his deformed foot, he dt«:rlbes the 
feelings of horror and hamiliation which came over him when 
his mother, in one of her fits of passion, called him "a lame 
brat.** In the opening of his drama, ** The Deformed Trans, 
formed," we find these lines : — 

" Bertha — Out, hunchbaL-k ! 

«* Arnold — I was bom so, mother.- 
The whole drama, indeed, was probably indebted for its origin 
to this single recollection. At a much later period of his life 
we find the same sensitiveness on the subject of his deformity 
tinging the life of the man, and rendering him misanthropical 
and satirical. He had left a ball at th.ee o'clock in the morn- 
ing to be present at the execution of Bellingham ; his old 
schooUfellow, Mr. Bailey, accompanied him ; and some delay 
having taken place before they could get into the hooae where 
they had engaged places to view the sight, they sauntered op 
and down the street. Seeing a woman lying on the steps 
of a door. Lord Byron, with an expression of compassion, 
offered her a tew shillings ; but, instead of accepting them, 
she violently pushed away his hand, and starting up with a 
yell of laughter, began to mimic the lameness of his pit. He 
did not utter a word, " but I could feel,** said Mr. Bailey, *' his 
arm trembling within mine as we left her." On another occa- 
sion, when leaving a party with Rogers, as they were seeking 
their carriage, a linklboy ran before Lord Byron, crying — 
•• This way, my lord *' ** He seems to know you," said 
R<^crs." " Know me !" said Byron, with ^^'Hernesf in his 
tone—" ever}' one knows me : I am deformed.'* 



spoiled child of fame, the spoiled child of societj. 
His first poems were received with a contentnt 
which, feeble as they were, thev did not absoloteij 
deserve. The poem which he published on his return 
from his travels was, on the other hand, extelled far 
above its merit. At twentj-four he found himself 
on the highest pinnacle of literary figime, with Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and a crowd of other dis- 
tinguished writers, beneath his feet. Th^ b 
scarcelv an instance in history of so sudden a rise 
to so diizy an eminence. 

Every thing that could stimulate, and everj 
thing that could gratify tHe strongest propensities 
of our nature — the gaze of a hundred drawing- 
rooms, the acclamations of the whole nation^ the 
applause of applauded men, the love of the loveliest 
women — all this world, and the glory of it, were 
at once offered to a young man to whom nature 
had g^ven violent passions, and whom education 
had never taught to controul them. He lived as 
many men live who have no similar excuses to 
plead for their faults. But his countrymen and 
countrywomen would love him and admire lum. 
They were resolved to see in his excesses only the 
flash and out-break of that same fiery mind which 
glowed in his poetry. Every thing, it seemed, 
was to be forgiven to youth, rank, and genius. 
Then came the reaction. Society, capricious in its 
indignation as it has been capricious in its fondness, 
flew into a rage with its fro ward imd petted darling. 
He had been worshipped with an irrational idolatry. 
He was persecuted with an irrational fury. Much 
has been written about those unhappy domestic 
occurrences which decided the f^ of his life. 
Yet nothing is, nothing ever was positively known 
to the pubhc, but this — that he quarrelled with his 
lady, and that she refused to live with him. 

To Greece Lord Byron was attached by peculiar 
ties. He had, when voung, resided in that country. 
Much of his most splendid and popular poetry had 
been inspired by its scenery and by its history. 
Sick of inaction — degraded in his own eyes hj his 
private vices and by his literary failures — ^pining 
for untried excitement and honourable distinction, 
he carried his exhausted body and his wounded 
spirit to the Grecian camp. His conduct, in his 
new situation, showed so much vigour and good 
sense as to justify us in believing, that, if his life 
had been prolonged, he might have distinguished 
himself as a soldier and a politieian. But pleasure 
and sorrow had done the work of seven^ years 
upon his delicate frame. The hand of death was 
on him : he knew it ; and the only wish which he 
uttered was that he might die sword in hand. 

This was denied to him. Anxiety, exertion, ex- 
posure, and those fatal stimulants which had become 
indispensable to him, soon stretched him on his 
sick oed, in a strange land, amidst strange faces, 
without one human beii^ that he loved near him. 
There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated Ei^lish- 
man of the nineteenth century closed his brUliant 
and miserable career. — EdMwrgh Review. 



Expense of an overland koutb to India — 
This is generallv estimated at £134~-vis.: £4 from 
London to Pans — £10 from Paris to Marseilles — 
£28 from Marseilles to Alexandria— £12 fVom Alex- 
andria to Suez — whence the fare in the steamer to 
Bombay is £80. 
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SENSATIONS. 

Some ideas are acauired by sensation and reflection 
united. Thus the iaeas of beauty, grandeur, sub- 
limity, svinmetry, harmony, proportion, &o. The idea 
of the beauty of a prospect cannot be acquired by 
sensation alone ; because, if it could, the horse we ride 
upon would have as good an idea of it as we ourselves, 
be being as quick sighted as we ; which is absurd. 
Neither can it be acquired by reflection alone; for, 
if it could, a blind man would have as good an idea of 
it as one that could see, since one has the power of 
reflection in as £preat a degree as another ; but this 
is also absurd. 

All the five senses mav be very properly considered 
to be different modifications of feeling. Thus, seeing 
an object is only feeling the image of it struck upon 
the retina of our eyes by the particles of lignt ; 
taste is feeling any thing with the tip of the tongue ; 
smell is feeling small particles of the effluvia of any 
thing with the inside of the nose ; hearing is feeling 
the air striking the sound upon the drum of the ear ; 
nndfeeUng is a sense which no animal can do with- 
out. It constitutes the life of every thing. Where 
there is no feeling, there is no Kfe : it seems to be the 
distinction between the animate and inanimate part 
of the creation. 

Qualities are powers of affecting us, or causing 
changes in other objects, makine them affect us dif- 
ferently from what they did berore. For instance, 
heat in fire is the power of affecting us with the sen- 
sation of warmth, and of melting wax. Sic., whereby 
things or matter are made to exhibit another appear- 
ance than they did while cool and hard. The ronuer 
are called sensible qualities ; the latter more frequently 
powers. Sensation conveys to the mind the qualities 
of bodies. Primary qualities are those which may be 
conceived to exist in the objects, such as they are 
perceived by the senses ; for instance, soliditv, exten- 
8ion« figure, motion, rest, number, &o. Secondary 
qualities are those which cannot be conceived to ex- 
ut in the objects, such as they are perceived by the 
senses ; namely, sound, tastes, colours, smell, heat in 
the fire, icc. Secondary qualities depend on the pri- 
mary; for instance, a penknife would not have 
the quality of sharpness without solidity to force its 
WAY m cutting. 

beat in fire is only a secondary quality ; because 
heat does not really exist in the fire. All that exists 
in the fire is a bodv of sharp-pointed particles, which 
gnsh out from the oars of the g^e ; and this violently 
striking upon the flesh, produces a sensation of pain 
which we call heat. But surely the heat we feel and 
what exists in the fire are quite different things ; that 
is to say, the sensation we reel, and the cause of that 
sensation, are different things. This fact may be 
proved by several arguments. If you ask a person 
who says there is heat in the fire, or that the fire is 
hot — if you ask him *' how he knows it," he will dis 
tinctly tell you ** because he feels heat from it." He 
therefore makes the sensation which he feels, and 
the cause of it, the very same thing. But it mav be 
proved that the heat which we feel and the heat 
which exists In the fire are two very distinct things. 
For example, if a person hold a burning coal in one 
hand and a lunar caustic in the other, and shut his 
hands, he will perceive the same effects from boUi ; 
and if his eyes oe shut, he will not be able to distin- 
guish which hand holds the coal, and which the caus- 
tic. The man will tell you that the coal is hot ; but 
be will not pretend to say that the caustic is hot, be- 
cause it is m reality a cold powder. Yet he has no 
more reason to say that the coal is hot than that the 
caustic is hot, since that the caustic bums him as 
much as the coal ; and all the reason he can give for 
saving that the coal is hot, is because it bums him. 
The nre which at one distance produces in us the sen- 



sation of warmth, at a nearer afjproach to it pro- 
duces a sensation of pain. There is no more reason 
for saying that the heat is in the fire, because it pro- 
dnces in us that sensation, than to say that the pain is 
in the fire, because it produces in us that sensation. 
Again a penknife in cutting the skin produces a 
smart : yet no one pretends to say that the smart is in 
the penknife ; for surely there is no resemblance be- 
tween the smart we feel and the edg^ of the knife ; 
yet we may with just as much reason, say that the 
smart is in the knife, because it produces it, as that 
heat exists in the fire because it produces it. Lastly, 
a feather when rubbed over the flesh produces a tick- 
ling ; yet no one pretends to say that the tickling is 
in the feather ; but we may, with as mudi reason, say 
the tickling is in the feather as that heat is in the fire. 
Taste is a secondary quality. Manna, when 
applied to the tongue, produces a sensation which 
we call sweetness \ and for that reason, and for that 
only, we are apt to say that the sweetness is in the 
manna. But the sweetness really is not in the manna ; 
for, all that there is in the manna is such a texture of 
inward parts so suited, as, when applied to the 
tongue, to cause a sensation which we call sweetness. 
Several arguments tend to prove that there is no 
sweetness really existing in the manna. For instance, 
the self-same manna, when it gets into the stomaoh, 
causes a sickness ; but no one pretends to say that 
the sickness is in the manna, or that the manna is 
sick ; while hardly any one will hesitate to say that - 
the sweetness is m the manna, or that the manna 
is sweet; but let such an one inquire what better 
reason he has for saying that the sweetness is in the 
manna, than for asserting that the sickness is in the 
manna. He says the manna is sweet, because it 
produces that sensation in him. Why, then, is not 
the manna sick, because it produces the sensation of 
sickness in him ? We have no more reason for say- 
ing that the sweetness is in the manna, because the 
manna produces the sensation in him, than we have 
for saying that the smart is in the penknife, because 
it produces that sensation in him, or for saying 
that the tickling is in the feather. 

Sound \a also a secondary quality. There is no 
sound in a bell. All that there is in a bell is a vibrat- 
ing motion, which, when propagated to the air, strikes 
the dram of our ear, and produces a sensation whidi 
we call sound. It is plain that the sound which we 
perceive and the vibrating motion of the bell are two 
very different things. This is proved by the fact 
that it ifi not improper to ask whether the soimd is 
base or shrill, flat or sharp, &c. ; but it would be a 
downright absurdity to ask whether the vibrating 
motion were base or shrill, flat or sharp, &o. The 
two foregoing arguments of the knife and feather 
will serve for this case likewise ; for there is no more 
reason for sajring that sound exists in a bell, because 
we perceive it, than there is for saying that smart 
exists in the penknife, or tickling in the feather, 
because we perceive them. 

SmeU is also a secondary quality. If we hold a 
rose to our nose, it produoes a sensaton which we call 
smell; and we are apt, because it produces that sen- 
sation in us, to think that it really exists in the rose ; 
but all that exists in the rose are small particles of 
effluvia, so suited to the inside of the nostrils as to 
cause the sensation which we call smell. 

Colour is also a secondary sensation. If a carpet 
be produced to our senses, it creates in us a sensation 
which we call colour. The colours are caused by the 
rays of light coming on the carpet, and thenco 
rebounding back to our eyes, so as to cause the sen- 
sation of so many colours. 

Hence, heat, tastes, sounds, smells, colours, ice. do 
not exist in the objects themselves, but are only the 
sensations produced from them. — London Journal. 
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THE MAID OF LISCANNER. 

The last rays of a glorious sun were stretching 
the dark shadow of a range of loRj cliifs over 
Lisoanner bay, and the moaldering walls of the 
anment castle were tinged with its beams : the 
green fields and verdant foliage of the trees told that 
the sommer season was at hand; and the light canoes 
of the fishermen were leaping here and there over 
the waves. On the cliff a maiden was tracing the 
narrow path which led by its summit, as the broad 
swelling water of the atfantic struck the iron base 
beneath her, or murmured plaintively as it swept the 
pebbly beach and dashed its sparkling foam into the 
cavities of each protruded rock. Long white lines of 
distant breakers rolled over the sparkling strand of 
Lahinch, which, with the white washed cottages of 
its peaceful village situated at the top of the shore, 
formed a contrast to the dark frownmg clifl^ which 
towered their stupendous bulk and jutting ramparts, 
as if defences against the ocean*s sweU. On the 
Liscanner side, a bright ridge of sand-hills, which 
stretches for a mile along the strand of the watering 
place, were gilded with Uie last rays of expiring day. 
The scene, which would have been worthy the | end! 
of Raphael or Caracd, lay unregarded by the young 
woman ; she held in her white hand a lock of raven 
hair, on which her eyes were intently fixed. " 'Tis 
Edward's 1 my own loved Edward's ! She deposited 
it again in her bosom as she spoke those words aloud, 
believing no one near. A footstep startled her ; she 
looked— 'twas Edward, who had come up the path 
unperoeived. ** Dear, dear Mary 1" he exclaimea, as 
in agitation he caught her hand, "nothing to live for! 
all hope is lost 1'* The colour faded fh>m the cheek 
of the maid. '*You have seen my father," she 
faltered ** Yes yes ; he has blasted all the hopes of 
my breast ; all is lost to me now." A tear hung on 
the long silken eyelash of the noble minded girl, then 
coursed slowly down her cheek. " Will you meet me 
to-night Mary, and well fly ? *' he then Bsktd. " Meet 
thee Edward !" she replied—" yes I will I " " Very 
well," he continued, " on the quay when the tide is full 
in, to-night mind." During the conversation they had 
fdlowedthe beaten track; in this part the olifT slopes 
gently until it comes to a level with the shore. 
" Adieu now, dear Mary," said the young fisher- 
man, " I'll meet thee again at the quay. He Jumped 
over the gi^) and was soon running across the meadow. 
The long row of fishermen's dingy cabins now met 
her view ; the black canvass canoes drawn up on the 
sand dose by the cottage doors. Mary quickly 
repaired to her home, and resolved to meet Edward 
again if possible at the appointed place on that night. 

James Coifee kept the hotel in the little village of 
Liscanner ; he was a widower, with an only daughter, 
whom he loved with a fatherly affection. Mary was 
fond of solitude, and used often visit her grandmother, 
who lived about four miles fi*om thence. A circum- 
stance occurred when she was but dghteen years of 
age, which tended greatly to settle the destiny of her 
future life. 

The oliffi of Mober are justly sbrled the " proud 
ramparts of our green isle :" with awful grandeur they 
raise themselves firom the depths of the ocean — their 
dark summits seek the skies. On these wild oWtfa 
did Mary love to stray — her heart then as free as the 
loud winds which there never cease to blow. It is a 
common practice at these ramparts to let men down 
the cliffs by means of ropes : in this way they cap* 
ture young hawks in their nests. 

** The eagles, the robbers, are to be taken to- 
morrow, so they are 1" said Mary's grandmother to 
her, as they satr by the blazing fire of the cottage ; 



" they come, the villtns, and take away our lainlM and 
every eatable livin' cratur they can find ; but tli^re H 
be a stop put to their roguery to-morrow." 

The morrow came. Mary expressed a wish te 
see the fight with the eagles ; but her grandmoth^ 
forbad her, sayiiig— " ChUd o' grace, don't think of 
it, fbr 'tis in the most dangerous cliff of 'em all die 
robbers builds their nests, so it is ; Tom will bring 
us home word, for hell be holdin' the ropes." 

Mary having seated herself at the little window of 
her bed- room, in a short time heard a loud shrHI cry 
procaedhig from the direction of the cliffk; and aoott 
afterwards ^ve men were perceived by her oonnag 
quickly towards the cottage, two of them carrying a 
dark burden in their arms. A young fisherman was 
borne insensible into the cottage, and laid on a bed. 
As soon as Judy recovered somewhat from her sar- 
prise, she exclaimed — " Melia murdher I me — " Her 
son laid his hand across her mouth, at the same time 
whispering — " He's only woimded ; he kilt the eagles, 
an* fought like a man : dad, mother, but you were 



^oin' to set up the Irish cn^, and the young man not 
dead at all ; 't^« ould be a pity he was. 

Dr. Frnucan was sent for to Ennistimon, (the post 
town of Liscanner,) and arriving towards evenn^, 
he pronounced the wounds to be dangerous ; he visited 
him almost every day. Old Judy sat at his bed-4ide 
by night ; while the remainderof the time was allof ted 
to Mary to watch over him : when she retired to rest 
she longed for the morning again tc enter on her task. 
The young fisherman gri^ually recovered ; in a few 
months he was oonveved home to Liscanner — and 
then Edward Ducan fcund that his heart Temaiaed 
behind in the cottage on the cliffs of Moher. 

Mary did not remain kmg at her grandmotlMr'a 
af^ the departure of the young fbherman ; the lorsn 
often met, and their affection for each other became 
stronger at every faiterview. Duncan at lengtli 
solicited the hand of the fair maid fh>m her parAc 
The Inn-keeper replied, " that his daughter shovli 
never wed a man whose life was at the merej of tiba 
wind and waves, and whose fortune rested in tiie aea,** 
Edward's father, besides possessing one of tbe best 
fishinff afoops on the shore, rented a small Hrm fai tte 
neighbourhood: but Coffee, who always kept ••a 
head high" in the village, rejected the propoail ^ 
young Duncan with disdahi. 

On the night alluded to in the former part of o«r 
story, Mary left the warm cfaeerfal parlour of tte 
hotel, and wrapping herself up in her cloak, stole dtfvm 
thA narrow street. The roaring of tbe bre^rart 
resounded through the air, as she passed the cottages 
on the beach, and hurried to the old quay. Edwatftf 
was already there ; his boat rose on tfie heavy srw^ 
by his side; he stretched out his hand to M07. 
** Edward," she cried, "are yon going to leave me ?* 
" Will you come?" he exclafaned-."will you fir now 
with me ?" " We'll be lost I" she replied, " and ob 1 aj 
poor father 1" " He comes 1" said be, s pr lugin g iMo 
the boat I and cutting the rope which fSsstened it to tbe 
quay, it dashed through the surge : as it was lost ta 
the sight, a voice cried f^om tbe. foaming sea, 
" Farewell. Mary ! I'H love thee long and for er«r T 
The tones were drowned by a loud blast s wecuii g 
from the land. Mary shrieked—" I'll fly witli Aea, 
Edwavd, I wiH ; return, and IH brave the ooean fbr 
thy sake !" A fierce burst of the storm hurried' llrif 
along towards the end of the quay: she nJoJ 

" Edward, Edward, save me 1" Herflowing gai^*^ 

were grasped by a strong arm, and she found I 
firmly clasped to her father s bosom, who, on n. 
her from the house, had gone in search of her. 
rf^ng surge dashed itself at their feet. Cofitai' «iC 
claimed at Uie ' op ofhis voice, " Rash youngmaa,«Ml§ 
back ; return, and you shall have my dawliterf i5 
no answer was heard amid the strifii of the oMIf * 
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biOows, and he bore Mary home fainUng In hU arms. 
That nig^t the tempest roared amoog the rocks, while 
viTfd flashes of li^btniDg illuminated the heavens, 
succeeded by hoarse thunder claps, which rent the 
air. In the morning, when the gale subsided, t-he 
snrroundine shores were searched for the young 
fisherman, but no trace of him could be discovered. 

A year rolled on, and in that space maiw changes 
had occurred in the peaceful viUage of Liscanner. 
Old Duncan died shortly after the disappearance of 
his son. On the brow of the innkeeper rested a settled 
melancholy, and his forehead was wrinkled with care. 
Mary, his daughter, was pronounced by the doctor to 
b^^ fading away under a rapid consumption, and at her 
request her father allowed her to dwell with her 
grandmother at Moher. Oft would she sit at the 
window from which she first beheld her lost Edward, 
lost to her for ever ; but she durst not venture on the 
wild cliff where oft she loved to roam, and soon she 
durst not walk from her bed-room to the parlour of 
the cottage, without the assistance of her aged 
grandmother. • • • ♦ 

Six dreary months passed. Judy sat gloomy and 
melancholy at her lonesome fire-side. The storm 
howled furiously abroad. ** God help 'em that are 
on say to-uight, Tom I God help 'em ! exclaimed his 
mother ; ** an* my poor Mary, this is a cold night 
for her to be out, my poor, poor child." The bright 
tear rolled dowu the old woman's cheek and dropped 
on the hearth-stone. 

In one of the pauses of the storm a gun was 
heard from, the sea, and shortly after another. 
" Ha r exclaimed the son, *< I saw that ship to-day 
between us and the islands of Arran, from the 
telegraph ; the poor souls will be wrecked ; there 
111 be no hope unless they make for the Hag's 
Head, and then the most that can be done for 'em 
is to save their lives." Another eun was heard 
booming over the mingled war of the sea and 
wind. ** That last gun," said Tom, *' came f^om 
the Hag's Head, and they have a chance of being 
saved.- 

Towards morning the wind fell, and the moon, in 
its last quarter, rose red and glaring; the waves 
still rose mountains high, and a long white belt of 
surge skirted the shore. The day had scarcely 
dawned when a knock was heard at the door of 
Judy Coffee's dwelling; her son drew the bolt, 
and a stranjg^er entered. Tom caught his hand and 
inquired, 'MLs this Edward Duncan?" The first 
words he spoke were — ** Where's Mary ?" Judy hid 
her face in her shawl and wept like a child, while 
her son was deeplv affSected and replied not. ** Oh 
Heaveus ! she's dead !" he exclaimed, and rushed 
from the cottage. • • • • 

Thnre b a little church-yard by the road's side, a 
mile from Liscanner, which the pea«ants call Cile- 
vic-crihu, in the centre of which is the wreck of a 
large gothic window covered with ivy ; while around 
the pile of crumbled ruins, broken tomb-stones are 
sheltered from the breeze by bunches of thickly 
grown nettles. 

On the day after the tempest, two men, emerging 
from the road, crossed the gap and walked in sileuce 
along the tenement of the dead. Arriving at a grave 
OB which the wiU daisy was springing op among the 
grass, they stopped; and the eldest of the party 
saMiy in a cmokea voice and with tearful eye — 

*• There she lies ! my poor dauc^hter, Mary! On 
the quay the night you departed, 1 called out to you, 
bat Tou heard me not. Oh ! had you returned, she 
would not now be lying in that c«4d narrow bed. She 
faded like the summer flower, mj^-yoor, lost Mary !" 
The old man gpoaned, aud fell over his daughter's 
grare. 

" That niglit — that stomrV exclaimed Edward, 
staring wildly on the grass--.*' would that I had been 



buried in the deepest abyss of the ocean: bat I was 
bom for misery. We drove before the gale for two 
days, when a vessel took me on board ; 'twas on a 
voyage to America, and we never touched a British 

S»rt 'till last night, when we were wrecked off the 
ag's Head, and three of the crew lost. Oh I I was 
bom for misery !" Seizing Coffee's hand, he con*, 
tinned — '* But why do I delay? All is now lost to 
me — father, Mary, and all ! The reminder of my 
wretched life shall be devoted to the service of my 
country 1" • • ♦ • • 

And, stranger, as you pass bv that little romantio 
church-yard, think that the cold blast springing from 
the bay sweeps over the early grave of — Mary, the 
Maid of Liscanner 1 R. S. C, 



The Veobtable Kingdom The form of the 

organs of support of the vegetable kingdom vary in 
every class : in the lowest tribes there are no hard 
fibres nor any lignin present ; the stem being com- 
posed of the same description of eellular tissue as is . 
the root of the plant. Proceeding from one extreme 
to the other, we reach the highest classes, and there 
find specimens with stems, or rather trunks, fifty, 
sixty, or a hundred feet in height, composed of a 
tissue which in some cases approaches towards the 
hardness and density of iron, and which in n^my 
instances withstands the strongest attacks of the 
most keen and well-tempered instruments. The 
wood of the pomegranate tree is nearly half as heavy 
again as an equal bulk of water ; lignum vitss, also, 
will not swim upon the surface of that fluid; many 
other woods are still more dense than these. Cork 
and poplar, again, are about one-fourth lighter than 
water, and are about the lightest of known woods. 
Not only the density but the size of the vegetable 
skeleton varies very considerably : we have the com- 
mou mould, with a stem not above an inch in length, 
and scarcely of the thickness of a piece of sewing 
cotton, and we have chesnut trees, as that of Etma, 
within the trunk of which there is space sufficient for 
the standing of one hundred horsemen. There is an 
oak, also, at Brentwood, which is sixty-eight feet 
round ; and a sitting-room, thirteen feetin mameter 
was exhibited a few years back in London, at the 
Oxford-street Bazaar, hollowed out from the trunk of 
a walnut tree. The great palm tree of Africa, and 
the common mahogany tree of Cuba, often attain an 
altitude of 100 feet ; and the banana of the East 
Indies has a stem twenty feet in height, which is 
annual, or is reproduced every year. 

Street Minstrelsy in Viknna At Vienna 

no popular amusements are complete without music ; 
during the summer evenings each public garden has 
its own band of musicians assembled on a platform, 
nor is the pettiest retailer of beer or wine without 
his especial set of performers. • Evei^ eomer in the 
Prater has its singer ; under every oak is to be met 
with a troop of musicians^ either Bohemians or Hun- 
garians, with their cymbals, wind instraments, and 
pf alteries. The life led by the inhabitants of Vienna, 
as they lounge about the Prater, is somewhat similar 
to that of the Germans in the Wathalla ; the veriest 
street beggar is not without a riolin, guitar, or 
harp. Mnsic is at Vienna the property of the peo- 
ple, and admitting its liability to considerable modifi- 
cations as regards form, still it can never be entbrely 
lost sight of. 

German Princes. — In Germany you will see 
princes sitting in public places with their friends, 
with a cup of coffee, as unassumingly and as little 
noticed as any respectable citizen, x ou may some- 
times see a grand duke enter a country inn, call for a 
glass of ale, drink it, pav for it, and eo away as un- 
ceremoniously as yourseff. — HowUt'$ Life in Uermany, 
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WONDERS OF CREATION. 

What a splendid revelation of His existence and 
varied power has the Almighty given to the gran- 
deur and strangeness of his creations ! Can we 
gather into calm thought the little he has shown 
to us of His magnificence and omnipotence ? 
Millions of stars illuminate and shine upon our 
passage of a few short years to the grave. God 
has exerted his infinite intelligence in performing 
and bringing about the must unlooked-for, incre- 
dible, and stupendous miracles. He has created 
maa, whose thoughts '* wander through eternitv :" 
and the poor earth-worm, who possesses neither 
brains, eyes, ears, or bones. In this world are 
seen hugh whales, giving birth every now and then 
to a monstrous and unwieldy cub ; and here also 
are found the sturgeon and the herring spawning 
at one time millions of fishes. The rreat Author 
of Nature can do what he pleases ; with Him there 
is no restrictions, no impossibilities; Nature 
becomes what we would have it ; time and space, 
illimitable and boundless, are filled with the pro- 
ductions of his wisdom, the wonders of his myste- 
rious and incomprehensible existence. Nature in 
her developments is indeed a theme for admira- 
tion : what bewildering story of magic equals the 
romance of vegetation, when returning spring calls 
forth the flowers from the dull mould, and covers 
the trees with ffreen leaves and fruit, and beauty ? 
The riches of Ood and his benevolence are no- 
where more di^layed than in the liberality with 
which he pours out life ; if the children of one 
pair of the human family went on without check 
increasing for 1,500 years, they would, at the 
expiration of that time, have given birth to more 
than 35,000 times the present population of the 
whole earth. 

The Deity has in Nature exhibited alike his 
boundless extravagance and surprising economy ; 
a polypi is not wasted. He has shown his power 
by his various creations ; there are bees and ants, 
which are neutral as to sex ; and leeches, which 
are in themselves both male and female ; zoo- 
phytes grow like plants on rocks ; oysters have no 
locomotion ; while the pigeon will dash through a 
hundt<ed miles in some minutes ; or the adventu- 
rous ooote cross deserts and oceans without a 
pilot ; the lion falls in the forest, and his lordly 
carcase gives being to a host of things ; the larvae 
of nameless insects produce moths and butterflies ; 
all beautiful as the dragon fly may appear, the 
germ of its fantastic and curious being once floated 
on the rivers, and marshy pools, without form or 
motion, in a tiny egg ; the mole lives in dark galle- 
ries under the surnice of the earth ; toads exist 
for centuries enclosed in solid blocks of marble ; 
snakes breathe for years, and neither eat nor drink ; 
a star-fish, if cut to pieces, but divides its being, 
and what before was one existence becomes many. 
Thus does God triumph in the boundlessness of 
power, shutting within the small compass of an 
acorn, a forest to overshadow miles, or endowing 
an orange pip with suflicient fecundity to cover 
acres with trees and fruit. The creation is full of 
wonders ; these are merely specimens taken at ran- 
dom from the vast arcana. Through what dense 
volumes of air must the comet cut its victorious 
way 1 what hells of fire toss up their flames to the 
crater of Mount Etna ! wh«t oceans of water dash 
in foam and fury against the rock-ribbed earth ! 



How the winds sing hallelnjas to His 
His name, which glows alike in the buming-sandi 
of the torid zone, and shines in the cold and deso- 
late ice of the arctic regions I 

The investigation or modern astronomers have 
thrown such a light upon the amplitude and 
immensity of the creation, that language is unable 
to express or make known the magnificence of 
their discoveries. Vast as the planetary system is, 
of which our earth forms a part, it dwindles to a 
mere point in space, a twinkling light, when the 
mind beholds ten thousand more such systems roll- 
ing in the immeasurable largeness, in the eternal 
circle which they occupy. 

The fearful magnitude of room by which we 
are encompassed is a subject almost too vast for 
human contemplation, and the mind sta^^^rs with 
the weiffht of its own conceptions. Were we 
to travel millions of years, and miles, east or west, 
the distance would be undiminshed ; we might 
still travel further and further, and further, with- 
out end ! Having glanced at the wonders of the 
infinitely large, now let us with the assistance of 
the hydro-oxygen microscope behold worlds as infi- 
nitely small, for God has spread out the starry 
skies, and He has made creatures so little that 
the effluvia of a rose-bud is food for thousands 1— 
London JoumaL 



THE LOVER'S REQUEST. 
I'll w«it the« in thy silent bower. 

When the bright tun is tinging red 
The woodbine, cowslip, wild-grown flower. 

And violet in its verdant bed. 
Louisa t dearest to my breast. 

How sweet it is to tbiok of thee I 
Oh ! hasten to thy sylvan rest — 

Oh ! hasten there, and fly with me. 
May angels guard thee in thy flight. 

And silv'ry Luna linht the way 
That wafts thy footsteps, gay and spright. 

To my fond arms, sweet queen of May t 
*11 wait thee, and I'll sing thy praiaa 

Beneath the castle on the shore ; 
The Gods will strengthen all my lays. 

And tune my lyre to praise thee more. 
My shalop's moored upon the bay. 

And rising in the evening's swell ; 
Then hasten with expiring day. 

And where well fly — no one can telL 



Starch. — This is soluble in hot water, but not in 
cold ; an excets of starch in hot water is converted 
into the gelatinous mass employed by our laond- 
resses. The presence of starch is readily detected 
by the action of free iodine, which unites with it, and 
produces a fine blue colour, being the iodide of starch. 
This efl^ect does not follow unless the iodine is free; 
as, for instance, the addition of iodiHc of potassium to 
a solution of starch produces no change of ooloar ; 
but if another element, having a greater afiinity for 
potassium than iodine has, as chlorine, be added to 
the above mixture, a chloride of potassium is formed ; 
and the iodine being set free, unites with the starch 
and produoeii the characteristic blue tint ; or, which 
amounts to the same, if such mixture be subjected to 
voltaic action, the iodide of potassium is decomposed, 
and the iodine being liberated is free to combhie with 
the starch. Potato starch may be obtained in great 
abundance by allowing uater to stand over the ^rat- 
inj*;s of potatoes : with little trouble, beyona the 
requisite washings and filtrations, the article is pro- 
duced in a tolerably pure condition. 
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HEAT AND LIGHT. 

That these agencies are physically independent of 
eadi other, is clearly shown dy the fact that they may 
he entirely separated even when they come to ns in 
the form of a sunbeam. That they are intimately 
related, is, however, shown by their obeying the same 
laws of refraction. Heat, it is tme, is less refrangi- 
ble than light, but it still obeys the laws of sines ; 
and being incident npon a doubly refracting sub- 
stauce, tSe rays after emergence are found like those 
of light, to be polarized in planes perpendicular to 
each other ; leaving no doubt that were our organs 
and our instruments of a construction suitable for 
their appreciation, all the correspondino^ phenomena 
to those of colours in the case of light might be 
obtained and made sensible. The phenomena of 
interference have not however been yet observed; 
but although we have not up to the present time recog- 
nised the actual production of cold by the combined 
action of two rays of h^t, the analogy in other 
respects is so close that it seems probable in this case 
that additional observation alone is wanting. Moser's 
hypothesis of latent light may perhi^ be placed in 
juxta-position with Black's theory of latent heat ; 
for although additional investigation be still required 
to place It on the same firm basis, the evidence 
ahr^y adduced is of a kind not to be lightly estima- 
ted. In the conversion of calorific rays of one degree 
of refrangibility into those of other degrees, we, ^w- 
ever, recognise a case to which the phenomena of 
light furnish no parallel ; for we have never known 
red light converted into blue, or violet into orange. 



Neryous Temperament This is a sort of aris- 
tocratic constitution, consequent upon civilization, the 
refinements, the excitements of the higher walk of 
life — the offispring of the ball-room and the boudoir, 
as well as of the inevitable wear and tear of the 
system, ivhich must be suffered when wealth, fame, 
and distinction are to be purchased by the '* sweat of 
the brain" and the anxious throbbing of the heart. 
Richeran says that Tronchin, a Genevese physician, 
acquired great wealth and reputation by the treat- 
ment of nervous affections. His whole secret con- 
sisted in exercising to fatigue women habitually 
inactive, keeping up their strength at the same time, 

bv simple, healthy, and plentiful food Hayden*8 

Phytiology, 



BAPPT HOME ! HAPPT HOBfE I 

Happy borne I tasppy home li 

Tho* thy hiUs reoede in view. 
While I roam, while I roam. 

Still mj heart shall live with you. 
Yale of peace and early Joys, 

Merry scenes of childhood. 
Where the little streamlet's noise 

Echoes thro* the wildwood : 
Happy home ! happy home ! 

Tho* thj hills recede in view. 
While 1 roam, while I roam, 

StUl my heart shaU lire with yoo. 

When my bark, when my bark 

Bears me bsck again to thee, 
Then the lark, then^he lark 

Shall be welcome, aye, to me ; 
Then 1*11 hear the valleys ring. 

While I gather flowers ; 
Then 1*11 hear the warblers dng 

In my native bowers. 
Happy home \ tiappy home ! 

If thy hills again I see, 
I'l 1 not roam. 111 not roam. 

But shall ever rest with thee. 



TURKISH CUSTOMS. 

The Turks never improve anything. The dis- 
tinction between them and the ^Europeans is, that 
the latter think of convenience, the former only of 
luxuries. The Turks, for example, build hand- 
some pavilions, plant showy gardens, and erect 
marble fountains to coo) them in marble halls ; 
but they never mend a high road — ^they never even 
make one. Now and then a bridge is forced on 
them by the necessity of having one, or being 
drowned ; but they never repair that bridge, nor 
sweep away the accumulated abomination of their 
streets, nor do anything that it b possible to leave 
undone. 

Pera is the quarter in which all the Christians, 
even of the highest rank, live : the intercourse 
between it and Constantinople is of course perpe- 
tual ; yet, perhaps, a stone has not been smoothed 
in the road since the siege of the city. 

One extraordinary circumstance strikes the 
stranger, that but one sex seems to exist. The 
dress of the women gives no idea of the female 
form, and the whole population seems to be male. 
The masses of the people are dense, and among 
them the utmost silence m general prevails. About 
seven or eight at night the streets are cleared, and 
their only tenants are whole hosts of growling ^ 
hideous dogs, or a few Turks gliding about wim 
paper lanterns : these, too, being the only lights 
in the streets, if streets they are to be called, 
which are only narrow passes, through which the 
vehicles can scarcely move. During the Ramazan 
no Turk eats, drinks, or even smokes from sun-ris 
to sun-set. The moment the sun ffoes down, the 
Turk rushes to his meal and his pipe, noteatinee 
but devouring, not inhaling but wallowing in 
smoke. At the Biyazet colonnade, where the prin- 
cipal Turks rush to enjoy the night, the lighted 
coffee-houses, the varieties of costume, the eager 
crowd, and the illumination of myriads of paper 
lanterns, makes a scene that revives the memory of 
Oriental tales. Everything in Turkey is unlike 
anything in Europe. In Uie bazaar, instead of 
the rapid sale and dismissal in our places of traffic, 
the Turkish dealer, in any case of value, invites 
his applicant into his shop, makes him sit down, 

fives him a pipe, smokes him into familiarity—, 
ands him a cup of coffee, and drinks him into 
confidence : in snort, treats him as if they were a 
pair of ambassadors appointed to dine and bribe 
each other — converses with and cheats him.-* 
Lord Londonderry's Tour, 



Origin of Miutart Uniforms in Asia The 

first trace of uoiforms being adopted by particular 
corps or regiments in Asia may be found on the occa- 
sion of a general review of the Tartar troops by their 
renownea Emperor, Timour, a short time previous 
to the commencement of the memorable campaign in 
which Bajaiei-Ildirim, the Ottoman sovereign, was 
taken prisoner. Mohammed Sultan, Timour's favour- 
ite grandson, arrayed his troops in uniforms for that 
solemn occasion, and received the felicitations of 
Timour upon the idea, which was shortly afterwards 
adopted with respect to the other portions of the 
army. Some squadrons of cavalry has red stand- 
ards, saddles, scarfs, quivers, shields, and garments ; 
and others yellow. A few were clad in white uni- 
forms ; and two regiments wore coats of mail and 
curiasses. 
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STANZAS ON VISITWO KINO WILUAMSTOWN 
IN IBM.* 

1 Mw thj tito— No liriaf toimd wm there 
To breU the Bitonce of the MTSfe dell. 

teve where the fleet hare hunt its gnatj lair. 
Or wild hee kiae'd the hooiMl htather-heU. 

Or nHOIard upward ipmoff from ware to skj. 

Where broad BUokwater murmured loaelUjr. 

I MW thy dte when winter stem went forth 
To wrap aU nature in his snowy shroud $ 

Thy guest the winged wanderer of the north ; 
Harsh screamed his signal firom the froeen elood. 

The signal sound which told the race that plough. 

The BcftTea's wide pathless sea, their haren thou t 

I saw thy site— There lurked the hunted men. 
Whom stem-ey'd justice phws'd benesth her han ; 

There frequent stalk'd along thy heathy fen 
The belted leader of the Rookite dan, 

AndouUaw fierce, who sought thy shelter lone 

From feU pursuit, for crimes not all his own 1 

1 saw along the dark and dreary wokU 

Where high O'Keefe once held his ancient swv. 

The wretdied peasant dig the barren mould- 
Pair science gleam'd not o'er his darkling way— 

Where spring coald scarce produce a sheltering leaf, 

«• And half Ml acre's com was half a sheet" 

Saw on the deep morass the horels rile. 

Where sights obscene sent forth the putrid reek ; 

Their habitanta. in respite from their toll. 

The heathy couch on dnng-strewn floors did seek. 

The care.wom sieves, since reason's earliest prime. 

Of middlemen — green Erin's curse and crime. 

In other days, an older eye hath seen 

The grey wolres prowl along thy path for prty. 

And warrtoT'men ydad in battle sheen. 
Mayhap as wild, but fiercer fkr than they— 

The tall and dark-«y*d clansmen who awoke. 

At Desmond's call, to burst the Saion yoke. 

Had seen the kirtled clan O'Keefe had sent 
Along thy moor to yonder mist-wrapt mount. 

Yet nam'd ftom Desmond's ho9t-enoempass'd tent» 
That crown'd its brow at broad Bhuakwater's fount- 



• In the centre of a wide monntaio tract, extending far into 
the a4iacent counties of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick, risen the 
new Tillage of King Williamstown, on the bank of the Black- 
water, and near the source of that beantifnl stream. The 
lands of Pohble O'Keefe being vested in the Crown, and the 
lease by which they were held having expired, Mr. Wcale, a 
principal officer in the department of Woods and ForesU. was 
sentorer in 1828 to sell them. At that Ume the primitive and 
simple people of the district lived in hamlets, consisting each 
of six or eif^mudJmilt cabins; they had neither cart nor 
ploDgfa.norany instrument of husbandry, save a small ill. 
fiuduoned qtade, and hardens were osnally conveyed on 
sliding-cars across the wide undulating moors. Mr. Weale, 
feeling the cruelty of consigning the population to rapadons 
Undjobbers. in Ws report to the commisdoncn, suggested the 
propriety of retaining the people under the immediate protec- 
tion of the government, of improving the district, and building 
anew town as a oentie, whence a knowledge of hoabandry 
•ad olhar arts should diverge, and which might be a depot of 
nerbhaadize for the tapply of the ciwmmjacent country. 
These, with various other suggestions of that benevolent gen- 
tleman, were put into operation ; and in(1888, when the writer 
visited thishiteiaeting place, the new village of KingWIIliama- 
towa contained a ivsfMtctable inn, a very handsome school- 
house, besides langee of boildhigs occupied by joinei«,8mitha, 
, Ace. Near the town is amodel fiurm4ionse, with 



The long-hair'd w arrt er s tall who vainly fought, 
Men of the mountahi gl«a, uatam'd, untaught. 

I see fhy site not ae 'twas seen of yore ; 

Sdeaoe and taste have on the deaerC sasfl'd. 
Strange visions rise wj wondering vjm before : 

A folry city In a lonely wild 
Salutes the sight, asthough some wiMrd'a 
Had dealt Its mi^ic power upon the land ! 

Mow rifo with sights and sounds of busy i 

The waste where loneliness had bnOt her odl. 

Where form'd the hare her bower wMrfn the fta, 
VaIr Tyift**^- rise, where lords were proud to dwell. 

And many a dew-gemm'd flower, bright summer's ddld, 
- Could feast the bee that slpt the heather wild. 

Where swept the cold blast o'er the marshy moor, 
Oreen leafy groves the gales eoamonr'd woo ; 

Where ncream'd the wild-fowl in her haunts secure, 
Echo repeats the gentle cushat's coo : 

And by Blackwaier's beak twines mMiy a bower 

Woven by foir taste for love or friendship's hour. 

Where fkmine stalk'd, gay plenty smiles around. 
And science guides the hOMMirs of the plough ; 

The gaunt wolves' path with wavy com Is orown'd; 
The purple hill is grassy upland now; 

The marsh that erst had bred the sedges tall. 

Now rears huge fatted oxen of the stalL 

On every side along the wid<> champaign 
Flee the vile hovels— rise the mansions fob* ; 

And sounds of Joy from labour's happy train 
Prevail where once were cursings of despair t 

Vot thfy who did 'neath grinding landlords groan. 

Bend to imperial Britain's Clueen slone. 

The men whose fathers curs'd the Saxon name 
See blesshigs scatter'd by the Saxon hand. 

And they whose sires had Ughted discord's flame 
Have quench'd for aye the bigot's burning brand ; 

Por this fklr pledge of Saxon friendship shews 

The sons forget their fathers were our fbes t 

Pair infont town ! some worthier bard shall tell 

Thy pride mature, when mute my tongue for tij ; 
But his high strain shall not more ferrid swell 
Than that which rudely hails thy natal day. 
Thy eariy bard bequeaths his blessing true- 
Town of the Saxon Mng ! a fond adieu ! 

Tourln. BnwAan Walsi. 



Mr. Johnson, the comedian, long a farouriteon the 
Dublin stage, died at Kingstown on the 12th Fehruary 
1843, and was interred in Mount-Jerome oemetary. 

Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, has, it is stated, heen 
placed by her husband in the "retreat " at York— 
an establishment set apart for persons aflBcted with 
aberration of mind. 

Mr. Homcastle is givinff lectures in Doblin on the 
music and songs of Ireland. 

The Irish Art Union hare presented to the Boysl 
Dublin Society a cast of Mr. Paoormo's group of the 
•• Young Protects." 



ANSWERS TO CORSBSPONDBHTS. 

« A Traveller.-— We regret being compelled to dediae ia*rt- 

ingthe tale; it is not suitahleto our pagea. 
OurThurles correspondent shall be attended to. 
** 8. B."— ^end the papers for pemsal. 
••T.N."and" W.- declined. 
Several oommunicatiens shall receive diM attentioa is «r 

next publication. 
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A TALE OF DURROW ABBEY. 

** It is the Tolce of jMrs that are gone-^^they roll befioro me 
ia their deeds.** — Ouian. 

Durrow would appear to have been one of the 
most ancient of the religious establishments of 
Ireland^ and to have existed as the abo^ie of recluse 
piety at a period not very long subsoijuent to the 
introduction of Christianity into that country. 
Its connexion with St. Columb, or Columbkill, 
the saint of the Orknies^ would seem to be vouched 
for by the old cross still existant within its pre- 
einctSy which is a curious piece of antique sculp- 
ture» yet known to the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood as Oolumbkiirs cross. Tradition adds 
many cirtumstances well calculated to strengthen 
the opinion, that Dervagh, or Durrow» was one of 
the most eminent of those endowments that at a 
remote period were the retreats of those who 
sought, by seclusion from the world, to make their 
way to heaven. But, though founded by St. 
Columbkill, it was not for many years after, on its 
size being augmented, that a portion of it was 
allocated to the reception of nuns — Aed M'Bre- 
naynn, king of Teaffid, having been one of its 
benefactors, and having increased for that purpose 
the endowments by which it ha<f been previously 
^sdng^ished. 

Two or three centuries after his death our story 
takes its rise. At that time the female portion of 
the instifution was under the superintendence of 
the abbess Bridget, who, descended from king 
Aed M'Brenaynn, had herself been a great bene- 
fkotor to the abbey, and under whose mild and 
dignified oontroul its inmates had augmented and 
its celebrity increased. While she was abbess, 
there lived on the borders of Munster a chieftain, 
who was her near relative, and with whom — some 
mud, in consequence of an attachment which 
existed between them early in life, and which had 
been thwarted by their parents ; more probably on 
account of his being less rude and ferocious than 
most chiefs at that period — she lived on terms of 
closer intimacy than she did with any of her other 
relatives, since she had retired from the woild. 
This chieftain, by name FergusM'Bronaynn, was a 




widower, with two daughters, cel€ft>rlitl^ for their 
beauty. He married early in life a lady^ tp whom 
he had been much attached, but was dooB^, a 
few years after their utn<5n, to weep over her^groSve I 
As it is not uncommon, under such cfrcum)st|bees, 
bereaved of th^ mother, his attachnxet^t J 
daughters increased, to a degree almost ah^! 
On them he lavished all the affection thatj^ 
had lived, he would have reserved for h&?T^1 
them he saw her revived ; and, as they advartifefcv^ 
from infancy to girlhood, and from girlhood to ^ 
woman's more attractive charms, the older they 
grew, the more he thought* tiirl|h^ developed in 
them the beauty of their mother, especially in 
Bemicia, the younger, who was called after her— . 
Deira appearing to him to resemble her more in 
disposition than in beauty ; indeed, they were both ^^• 
very beautiful girls, highly adorned by nature ; ^ 
and it was much to their praise, considering the 
bereavement they had sustained, and the fond 
idolatry of their remaining parent, that their con- 
duct was in every respect irreproachable, and 
apparently characterised by wisdom beyond their 
years. 

The family of M*Brenaynn had been early con- 
verts to Christianity. Of all those who had 
listened early and attentively to the preachings of 
Patrick, none had listened earlier or more atten- 
tively than they had ; and, though centuries had 
elapsed since the existence of that missionary, 
none remained more steadfast in their adherence 
to what they had learned. It has been observed 
that Fergus M'Brenaynn was related to the abbess 
ofDiurrow. This circumstance, even if there had 
been a tendency to indifference in the family, 
would of course have helped to suppress it ; but, 
even without this, there seems no reason to suppose 
the faith of the M'Brenaynn family would have 
been feeble or wavering. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that this circumstance tended to increase the 
zeal of Fergus, who was much more of a devotee 
than any of his forefathers hid been, and was most 
assiduous in his endeavours to instil an e^jual 
portion of devotedness into his daughters ; and so 
I far succeeded, as to rear them up in abhorrenoe of 
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all the ceremonies bj which the Paganism once 
prevalent in the land had been disdnguishedy and 
roBke them as constant attendants on S«i>bath 
prayer as anj of the other pretty girls in the neigh- 
Dourhood. 

It may aroear, that, considering the long time 
that Christianity had now prevailed in the Iwd, it 
ooold be no longer necessary to convey any warn- 
ings against the snperstition it had supplanted, 
wmch, though once powerfol, most have now 
ceased to exist* This was not the case. It has 
been observed by a writer of Irish history^ that so 
powerful has long habit been always in most 
countries, but especially in Ireland, that St -Patrick 
found much difficulty in weaning the inhabitants 
of the " sacred isle " from their old observances, 
and was compelled so far to compliment the old 
creed, as to allew them to retain those portions of 
it which he deemed least reprehensible. Such 
being the case, it can scarcely be matter for sur- 
prise, that in many a lone nook, yet unamalgamated 
with Ohristianity, there lingered, hidden by prime- 
val forests, the remidns of that siqpersdtion which 
for centuries had overspread the earth, and which 
was famed aJike for the potency and the mysticism 
of its priests. 

A few miles distant fii>m the residence of 
M'Brenayann lived a chiefUin, who, agreeable to 
thefashion of the times, or probably to distinguish 
him from others of the same name, was generally 
known as Fethlemid, the son of Ohrimthso. This 
young man was tainted with the suspicion of beinff 
yet a secret follower of the Magi, or Druids ; and 
It was more than hinted, that in the neighbourhood 
of his patrimonii^ dweUing there lived under his 
protection an old priest, the last of the Druid 
nierarchy then ezistant in Ireland. He made, 
however, no open profession of the sympathy with 
which he tegarded the declining superstition ; nor 
was it necessary he should do so, for there was no 
longer any public evidence of its existence ; but, 
amidst the snades of the deep forests that abounded 
at that period, it was suspected he attended the 
cniel mysteries by which this singular faith had 
been distinguished. To Christianity he lent a cold 
and passive obedience, but did not in this respect 
difler much from many wild and careless young 
men in his vi<nnity, who, while thev expressed a 
belief in its dogmas, seemed by their fives to refute 
the assertion. There was, however, sufficient 
known, or at least suspected, with regard to him, 
to exclude him from the hospitable hall of 
M^Brenaynn, who was too sincere a Christian, and 
too fervid a supporter of it on all occasions, to 
admit to his presence, or to the society of his 
daughters, a man to whom such suspicions were 
attached. 

One of those casual circumstances that it is 
impossible to guard agiunst, and that are always 
unforeseen, occasioned that acquiuntance between 
M<Brenaynn's daughters and Fethlemid that their 
father was most anuous to prevent, and produced 
that impression in Fethlemid*s favour that 
M'Brenaynn would have regarded as the greatest 
calamity could befall him. It was the custom in 
these remote times, for females, when thev tra- 
velled abroad, especiallv to any considerable dis- 
tance, to make use of a madiine that in some 
degree resembled those used in war by the Qreeks 



and Trojans, and at a still later period by the 
Britons. It afforded room for two persona to 
seat themselves behind, while a third guided it in 
front. On the morning upon which the event 
occurred which I am al^ut to reoord, Deira and 
Bemicia, accompanied by a driver, to whose care 
they had sometimes entrusted themselves before, 
prooteded in this machine to the wedding of a 
triend, which was to be celebrated at a few miles 
distance. No danger of any kind was apprehended 
in doing so. The roads, indeed, were rude at thb 
period ; but they had been often traversed before 
m this manner, and seemed to present no difficulties 
more formidable than heretofore. The sisters, 
however, had not advanced fiur on their way, when 
their rude machine encountered an eminence— 
one of those steep but not large hills common in 
some parts of Ireland — which rendered it necessary 
for them to slacken their speed. This they did : 
with a slow but painful progress they advanced to 
the summit of the hul, and were proceeding 
towards the descent, which was generally ji^t^fftmflS 
the most dangerous, when the sudden bounding of 
a deer in the wood which skirted the narrow road 
in which they were placed, rendered their horse, 
hitherto quiet, no longer controllable. Wuh^ 
furious spring he bounded forward, where deep 
beneath lay a declivity many feet in depth. 
Destruction seemed inevitable. The afrig&ed 
driver, anxious to escape the hte that seemed to 
await all, leaped from his seat, and lay apparently 
lifeless on the road, too timid to attenmt the pre- 
servation of the ladies. Just at the critical moment 
when anv human aid would have been soon too latctt 
a powernil arm arrested the progress of the mad- 
dened steed, and rendered his advance impossible. 
The arm that did so was that of Fethlemid : he 
had been in search of game in the woods, 
and perceiving through the trees the danger in 
whicn the sisters were placed, rushed to their aid 
in time to preserve them from, the danger that 
menaced. The moment it was passed, and while 
he yet held by the head the still frenned horsey he 
raised his eyes to the chariot in which M'Bre- 
naynn's Mr daughters were seated, and beheld, 
with mingled astonishment and admiration, beauty, 
which, though existing in his vicinity, he had never 
seen before, and which seemed to him more fit for 
heaven than earth. If, however, he felt 9urprise at 
the loveliness of those he had aocidentafiy pre- 
served, it was scarcely greater in dtagree than the 
surprise with which the daughters of Fergus 
M^Brennaynn beheld the athletic form of the per- 
son to whom they were inddirted for preservatiao 
under such trying circumstances. Nor were they 
incapable of observiuK it was that of a young man 
who to a graceful form and intelligent coonte- 
nance added much of the manliness and d^^nity 
which characterised the chieftains of that martial 
age. For a few moments both parties were sileot : 
each seemed to find difficulty in speaking, At 
length, Deira, though with evident timiifity, qx^ 
thus— . 

" Stranger, may I ask to whom we are indebted 
for our preservation ? You have this morning 
accnurea a claim to the fervent thanks of Fergos 
M'Brenaynn, and I should add, of his dangbttfs, 
for the successful intrepidity you hare evinced ia 
their behalf/* 
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•* Lady,'* replied Fcthlemid, " if you had not 
ftsked ine to tell, 1 would willingly depart without 
dhrulgine to whom you are indebted for the assist- 
ance accident enabled me to render you ; as, from 
the disinclination that Fergas M'ferenaynn has 
tJways shewn to receive even kindness from Feth- 
lemia> the son of Chrimthan, I fear my name will 
render disagreeable, not only to him but to you, 
the accidental aid it has been my happiness to be 
able to afford you.*' 

** I am sorry,** returned Deira, " that any cir- 
CQinstance should have hitherto existed to lead you 
to believe that the assistance you have rendered to 
the daughters to-day, would be disagreeable to the 
father. I am, however, unable to gainsay what 
you assert in that respect ; for myself I will say, 
and also for my sister,*' (as she spoke, she looked 
at Bernicia,) " we are sincerely thankful for the 
timely heroism by which you saved us from 
destruction.*' 

Whether there was something in the tone and 
manner in which this was delivered, that evinced 
that Deira, though thankful, could not quite con- 
ceal the effects of long-nurtured prejudice, which 
had taught her to regard Fethlemid as one deformed 
bj evil, or whether it was that Fethlemid himself 
felt, that^ however strongly he might be impelled 
by politeness or admiration to remain still longer 
witn the daughters of M'Brenaynn, it was possible 
bis motives might be misconstrued, and even any 
further intimacy he might contemplate retarded 
by so doing, just as Deira concluded these words, 
glancing at the vehicle to see that it was in a 
condition to advance safely, and bowing gracefully 
to her and her sister, he vanished amid the adjoin- 
ing trees, almost as rapidly as he had emerged 
firom them. 

No casualty marked the further progress of the 
sisters after the daparture of Fethlemid. They 
arrived at and returned from their friend's wed. 
ding, without the occurrence of any other incident 
^orth recording. The paternal abode, however, 
in which they £m1 long dwelt in quiet, and which 
had hitherto been to them a scene of happiness, 
rarely disturbed eren with those petty vexations 
which win sometimes interrupt the bliss of the 
most fortunate, was no longer to them the blissful 
borne it had been. A new species of uneasiness 
took possession of their bosoms. They felt an 
interest with regard to the youthful chiefbun. Ion? 
the bugbear of their imagination, but who had 
proved their protector in the hour of need, which 
no other man had ever excited, and which they 
blamed themselves for cherishing for a moment. 
Indeed, it seemed to both that they had lately been 
guilty of a crime — and yet a crime, the recurrence 
of which they would not be unwilling to expe- 
rience. And, as they had suppressed from their 
father's ear the danger in which they had been 
placed, and the interposition by which they had 
b^m rescued, this insincerity added to their 
trohappiness, and at the same time shewed them 
there was something unusual in the event that 
made them guilty of it, for the first time. When, 
however, they blamed themselves for having been 
guilty in this point, it seemed to them that they 
wexe impelled to it by some secret dread of the 
consequences that would ensue from revealing 
tbe truth — some apprehension of calamity, either 



to their father or Fethlemid, if they acted other- 
wise. And then came the question — ^though fond 
of their father, why should they feel any interest 
about Fethlemid, who was not equal in birth or 

Sower to many chiefs they had seen, and who was 
isliked by their father ? The answer to this 
question revealed to both the daughters of 
M'Brenaynn, that if not in love vnth tne son of 
Chrimthan, they were not far from being so. 

A circumstance equally unexpected as the first 
meeting between Fethlemid and the sisters now 
occasioned Bernicia to have an opportunity of 
taking from Deria a lover, for whom both began to 
feel many of the symptoms of commencing attach- 
ment. A relation of Fergus M*Brenaynn's, who 
was married to a chieftain in a distant part of 
Leinster, came on a visit to his house, and during 
her stay there, formed an attachment to Bernicia, 
who, on her return, she begged leave of her father 
to take home with her for some time. It was not 
without painful emotion that M'Brenaynn con- 
sented to part his youngest daughter even for a 
few weeks, and as he dehvered her up to the care 
of his relative — 

" Bernicia,** said he, " your conduct will, I 
expect, be as exemplary and as amiable under the 
care of your relative as it has been under mine, 
and sooth to say, I believe it will. But one thin^ I 
would warn you against — do not form an attacn- 
ment, of which you may think I could not approve, 
or which your own heart may tell you should be 
avoided." 

Thus speaking, he departed, to hide the emotion 
of a heart agitated with the pain of parting a 
beloved daughter for the first time. Alas I for 
the success of parental warnings ! — Bernicia was 
soon forgetful of this affectionate admonition. 

The chieftain to whom Bernicia's friend was 
married, and to whose house she carried her, 
differed greatly from M'Brenaynn in charactei . 
He was a Christian as well as M'Brenaynn, and 
also possessed considerable power as a chief ; but 
here the similarity between them ended. He had 
none of the religious fervc»r of M*Brenaynn, and 
admitted all his acquatntances, without reserve, to 
his table, where any of the disguised Pagans vet 
remaining in the land might easily have found a 
place. It was, therefore, not extraordinary that, 
very soon after Bernicia's arrival, Fethlemid also 
appeared here as a guest. He had been long inti- 
mate with 0*Neill, (so was the chief named with 
whom Bernicia resided,) and was not slow to take 
advantage of that intimacy to improve the acquain- 
tance he had just commenced with Bernicia ; and 
this he did gradually but successfully — none of the 
difficulties that repelled him at her father's resi- 
dence existing here. Who that is or has been 
young does not know the rail-road pace of love, 
when aided by inclination and opportunity on both 
sides ; or how young hearts that have been severed 
bv unkindly fate, unite, when the barrier that 
divided them is removed I Nor is it to be wondered 
at, that when Bernicia met Fethlemid almost 
every day at her friend*s table, and that when the 
pleasing manners and attractive exterior of tbe 
young man — to her the most attached of lovers — 
were aided by the recollection, that she owed hur 
life to his intrepidity that she should feel for him 
all the tenderness of which her heart was capabL*. 
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True, sbe struggled for a while ; for a while her 
father^s parting words often sounded in her ears ; 
for a while the prejudices of earl^ youth often 
recuiTed to her memory, and, mixed up with 
occurrences of the day, embittered her dreams : 
for a while she was undecided and unhappy, and, 
dreading a sister's and a father's anger, hesitated 
to admit that she loved him ! But wnen her brow 
was lUrkened, Fethlemid came to chase away the 
clouds ! — when hope seemed to have fled her 
bosom, his voice came to recall it, breathing the 
soft accents of love ; and soon to the day-dreams 
of that love, forgetful of the fears by which she 
had been once saddened, she gave herself up, 
without regret, without restraint. 

It at length reached M^Brenaynn's ears, that his 
daughter was beset by that danger, from which he 
had lone sought to protect her ; and that, if not 
promptfy recalled, an affection would grow up 
oetween her and Fethlemid, the consequences of 
which no one could foresee. Her unhappy parent 
immediately compelled her return to the parental 
roof, which she now for the first time entered with 
a countenance distressed and agitated — a heart 
saddened by conflicting emotions— alternating 
between affection for a ntther she respected, ana 
love for an admirer to whom she had become 
attached. In addition to the wretchedness these 
circumstances occasioned her, she had the misfor- 
tune to find thftt her sister was estranged from her, 
and, instigated evidently by jealousy, took every 
opportunity of wounding her by sarcasm, and of 
rendering her life irksome, by a sj^stem of spiteful 
but petty annoyance. Only for this, it seems pro- 
bable, considering the great respect in which she 
had always held her father, and the pain, the great 
pain, it would have caused her to persevere in any 
thing unpleasant to him, though it would of course 
have occasioned her a struggle to do so, she would 
have refused to see, pernaps have given up all 
thoughts of Fethlemid, at least for the present ; 
but when her residence at home was made wretched 
to her, by the change that every day became more 
evident in her sister's manner, and when, while 
this rendered her discontented, emissaries from 
Fethlemid assured her of his undying affection, 
and of his anxiety to see her again, her mind took 
that decided turn in his favour, to which it is vain 
to offer opposition, insomuch, as woman's resolves 
in affairs of this kind are generally resolves the 
most decided and unconquerable. 

The difficulties that now impeded any interviews 
between Bernicia and her lover may be easier 
imagined than described. The anxious care of a 
parent, and the jealous watchfulness of a sister, 
united, formed an obstacle not easily eluded. As, 
however, is frequently the case, the ereatness of 
the difficulties they had to encounter only increased 
the ingenuity and perseverance of the lovers, 
which eventually triumphed over every impedi- 
ment : and though they often suffered days and 
even weeks to pass without daring to attempt to 
meet, yet, at the end of this unavoidable abstinence 
from bliss, came the pleasure of meeting. More 
than once they met, and met undiscovered. More 
than once they had those brief but thrilling inter- 
views which form the heaven of young nearts, 
when severed by the despotism of unpitying fate. 
Aiore than once, 'neath the pale moonlight, their 



lips uttered the words of affecttosy and their eyes 
looked its language^ without deceit, without 
restriunt. 

At one of those furtive intertiews, Fethlemid 
introduced Bernicia to the ancient Druid* with 
whom it had long been suspected he continaed a 
correspondence, and, on account of the susmcion, 
had become obnoxious to M'Brenaynn. He was 
a venerable old man, of uncommon digmty of 
aspect, and far beyond the commWl size. More 
than ninety winters had blanched his brows* over 
which the long white hair flowed loosely. Aee 
too had stooped his shoulders and enfeebled bis 
step ; yet his eyes retained much of the fire of 
youth, and, especially when he spoke, kindled with 
animation. lie sat oeneath a monarch-oak, which 
for centuries had spread its shade in the spot where 
he had looked on it for near one, and where he 
had often performed the ceremonies of his mystic 
faith. The hour — ^it being the twilight of an 
antumnal eve — the undisturbed solitude of the 
forest-^the wan and unearthly aspect of the old 
man — ^his floating robes, on which the feeble rays 
of the moon playedfitfully through the deep foliage 
or the trees-lall combined to make a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Bernicia ; and, as she listened 
to his energetic address, in which he spoke enthu- 
siastically of the creed of which he was the priest, 
and invoked hill and stream to bear witness to its 
past glories, when multitudes, beside immemorial 
tower or in the midst of extensive plun, acknow- 
ledffed its high source, or bowed to its behest. 
As tie dwelt on the wonders it had performed, and 
its bright source, in that luminary to which all are 
indebted for gladness and life, she felt her faith in 
her own creed to waver, and overpowered by the 
solemnity of the scene and the touching pathos of 
the speidcer, who omitted no topic which could 
render his address affecting — ^perhaps too, in no 
slight degree influenced by ner affection for Feth- 
lemid, to whom she knew such a change of religion 
would not be unacceptable — she consented, though 
not without hesitation, that on the following eve- 
ning she would become the ^ify of Fethlemid, 
and at the same time renounce Christianity. 

But though she had hitherto eluded the viffilance 
of her father and sister, she was not destined to be 
always so fortunate. They suspected she had 
seen Fethlemid since her return from O'Neill*^, 
though they had been unable to discover when or 
where ; and they determined, by the exercise of 
more care, and by placing some person as a perpe- 
tual spy on her actions, to prevent the recurroioe 
any more of an event, against which they were 
anxious to guard. For this purpose, M'Brenaym;! 
employed an old domestic, firmly devoted to his 
family, who, by making inquiries in the n^gh- 
bourhood, and learning all the particulars he could 
with regard to Fethlemid, might mar any projects 
that might be hatching, and prevent any secret 
interviews between him and Bernicia. This plan 
proved successful. On the eve of the day previous 
to the day on which Bernicia intended to meet 
Fethlemid in the woods, and become his bride in 
the presence of the old Druid, the old servant 
M'Brenaynn had employed to watch her divulged 
to his master her intentions, having, by bribing 
one of Fethlemid's adherents — too venal to resist 
the power of gold— Jearned the time at which Uie 
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Intended nuptials were to be celebrated, and every 
|»articular with regard to them. Once aware of 
bow narrowly he had escaped the loss of his 
daughter by a marriage to which he would have 
infinitely hftTe preferred her death, M'Brenaynn 
resolvea to adopt a measure which he had for 
some time contemplated, and which he deemed 
would be efTeqfSial in preventing it. This was by 
connpelUng her to reside in future with the abbess 
at Durrow, and, after the completion of her 
noviciate, inducing her to take the veil. Accord- 
iqgly, securing her that night in his own resi* 
dencey so that escape was out of the question, he 
set out with herfor Durrow the next day, accom- 
panied by a strong escort. Two days' journey 
cirought them to that religious abode, even then 
venerable, where they received a warm welcome 
from the abbess, who, as has been already observed, 
since her retirement from the world, showed more 
regard from M'Brenaynn than for any of her other 
numerous relations. Arrived here, M'Brenaynn 
found no little difficulty in prevailing upon his 
daii^hter to assume those habiliments which 
foreshadow the more sombre ones, which indi- 
cate eternal farewell to the world. He would 
willinffly have insisted she should do so, no matter 
bow <%noxious they might be to her. The abbess, 
bowever, refused to compel her to adopt them 
against her will, and remonstrated so warmly 
against such a measure, that M'Brenaynn was 
compelled to be more moderate, and endeavour to 
effect the accomplishment of bis object, not by 
force, but entreaty. By frequent use of the latter, 
be succeeded, after some days, in procuring from 
Bemicii^ a tardy assent to his wishes; and had 
the happiness to see her, in the dress of a noviciate, 
commence those religious duties which he expected 
would end in her becoming a nun. For his suc- 
cess in this respect, he was in a great degree 
indebted to the anbess, whose affectionate manner 
and uniform kindness and amiability won much on 
Bemicia, and, united with his own entreaties, at 
lenffth induced her to adopt a step to which she 
bad much disinclination. Having succeeded thus 
far* M'Brenavnn determined to leave Durrow, 
aocompanied by Deria, deeming there could be 
now very little reason to apprehend any disap- 
pointment of his wishes, when Bemicia was once 
placed under the careftil superintendence of the 
abbess, and never for a moment supposing that 
Fetblemid would attempt to mar his plans in any 
violent manner. In this respect he erred, as wifl 
very shortly appear. 

Stunned, at first, with the complete prostration 
of his hopes, which seemed to follow on the dis- 
covery to her &ther of his intended marriage to 
Bemicia, Fethlemid was unable to form for some 
days any plan by which he could hope to obtain 
ber ; and consequently made no attempt to take 
ber from the escort that conducted her to Durrow. 
But when he had time to reflect, and when he 
found it was the intention of her father to hide her 
from the world in the dark recesses of a convent, 
be determined, by the employment of any measures 
be could adopt — ^no matter how violent or inde- 
fensible — to prevent him from doing so. Toung, 
reckless, active — ^rapid in his movements—pos- 
sessed of many friends^^ut, above all, devotedly 
attached to 0ernicia-«it may easily be imagined 



that when the possibility of regaining her once 
found entrance into his mind, he did not slumber 
long inactive. Emissaries were despatched by 
him in every direction. Friends and adherents 
were summoned to consultation from many a lone 
nook: and, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
Chrbtianity in the land at the time, and the vene- 
ration with which its establishments were regarded, 
such was the power that Fethlemid possessed as a 
martial chief of considerable fame — such was the 
popularity of his manners, by which he won many 
adherents, and the number of the followers who 
were attached to him by relationship and by many 
other causes — that, although from the moment he 
b^an to collect his martial followers, it was known 
to all that they were destined for an attack on 
Durrow abbey, he found no difficulty whatever in 
collecting them ; and, when he had them collected, 
in inciting them to rush forward recklessly to the 
intended attack. He represented to them the 
deeds of former times ; the many glorious conflicts 
in which his and their ancestors had fought and 
bled together : then, turning abruptly to the 
cause of the present expedition, he dwelt upon the 
beauty of the lady he had lost, the strength of their 
attachment, and how she had been remorselessly 
torn from him without cause. He expressed his 
willingness to bow to all religious ordinances which 
were not used as a cloak to injustice ; but he asked 
them, with impassioned energy, was it not cruel 
and unfeeling to tear asunder those who were 
joined by mutual attachment, and who were equally 
noble in lineage ? The answer to this speech was 
conveyed by loud shouts and gestures expressive 
of a determination to follow wherever he pleased. 
Bemicia had been only a fe*v weeks in Durrow, 
when Fethlemid appeared before it with a large 
force, M'Brenaynn had arrived there before him 
with an army, which he posted in the neighbour- 
hood of the abbey. It was, however, inferior in 
numbers to the troops led by Fetblemid, and was 
under a commander much inferior to him in the 
rude military art practised at that period. It did 
not, therefore, seem probable it would offer him 
any efficient resistance ; and the probability that it 
might, seemed to vanish entirely when it permitted 
Fethlemid to invest the abbey unopposed, and draw 
round it a line of circumvallation, which he did, 
deeming it too strong for assault. Matters remiuned 
in this state fbr some days. One evening, while 
Fethlemid was examining an outpost, and directing 
that sentinels should be increased at a spot that 
had hitherto been neglected, he thought he 
observed more light than usual within the walls of 
the abbev. As he loeked on, it increased rapidly. 
At length it became evident that a fire had broken 
out in it, that raged wider every moment, and 
baffied all attempts to suppress it. The moment 
the calamity that had befallen it became evident, 
all other feelings in the breast of Fethlemid were 
merged in intense anxiety with regard to Bemicia. 
He directed that a gangway should be fixed across 
the fortification, over which he entered with a 
chosen body of his followers, bearing the appear- 
ance of the deepest grief, and not that of an oppo- 
nent. As they approached the abbey, the scene 
was grand but awtul. Great part of the building, 
which consisted principally of wood, had already 
caught the flames, and, though the night was 
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exotmanitj dark, spread a brilllancj around sor* 
]putmg iSie glare of the brightest day. Bound it 
were many anxious faces, and frequent was the 
shriek of agony and the cry of despiur from many 
parts of the felling edifice. In most cases all aid 
was vain, so ri4)id was the progress of the flames ; 
but many who could ha?e saved sufferers stood 
stupidly gazing at a calamity which seemed to have 
turned them to stone. Fethlemid was distinguished 
from all by the tearless agony of his countenance, 
and his indefatigable perseverance in his search 
for his beloved Bemicia. Many times he thought 
he heard her cry, as some of the unhappy inmates 
of the burning cells implored that aid it was impos- 
sible to afford them. At length, in a buildine a 
little detached from the rest, and which the nre 
had just reached, he heard a woman's voice 
imploring aid — ^yes, he heard the voice of that 
woman that he loved above all others, and in a 
moment he was at the spot. A broken ladder, 
sufficient for his purpose, which chance threw 
there, soon raised him to a projecting window, 
from whence he bore in his arms to the earth the 
half-inanimate form of Bemicia, who, when she 
had recovered her consciousness, he brought to his 
camp, and both became partakers of all the happi. 
ness lovers should feel under such circumstances. 

Next day Fethlemid withdrew his forces from 
Durrow abbey, which was now a pile of ruins ; 
and a few days after his return home he was united 
to Bemicia in marriage. 

Chronicles relate, that shortly after the weddine 
the old Druid died, and that Bernicia, who had 
been bewildered by the power of his eloquence, the 
first time they met afterwards, regretted deeply 
the infirmity of her faith on that occasion, and re- 
turned to the religion of Christ with even more 
fervour than she had felt in early life. They add, 
that, after a few years, she brought round Fethle- 
mid, who became more sincerely attached to Chris- 
tianity than he had ever been to the doctrines of 
the Druid. This event was followed by an imme- 
diate reconciliation between him and M^Brenaynn, 
who from thenceforth bestowed many acts of kind- 
ness on him and Bemicia, and was very fond of 
their cluldren. As to Deria, she went into a con- 
vent, and devoted the rest of her life wholly fb 
religion. AnT0Bux.u8. 

Clara, 20th February, 1S43. 

Amosto. — It is related of this extraordinary 
genius, that his father being one day very angry with 
him. reprimanded him in the bitterest terms; to 
whioi I^udovico net only listened with patience, but 
with the most respectful attention, not offering a 
single word in his vmdication ; but, on the contrary, 
seeming to wish that the admonitorr lecture had con- 
tinued longer. A friend of his, who was present at 
this most interesting scene, asked htm, after bis 
father was gone, what could be the meaning of his 
singular behavour ? To which Ariosto returned for 
answer — ** That he had been for some days at work 
on a comedy, and on that very morning had been 
much perplexed how to write a scene of an angry 
father reprimanding his son ; that from the moment 
his father opened his mouth, it struck him that that 
was an admirable opportunity to examine his deport- 
ment with attention, that so he might paint the 
picture as closely as possible after nature ; and that 
being thus absorbed in thought, he had only noticed 
the voice, the face, and the acton of his father, with- 
out paying the least attention to the truth of the 
falsity of the charge." 



UOOSILIOBT HUSIMQS. 
Luna mfUta videi, — Lvcnsxitf. 



The Boon looked o'er b rilent dtj I 

O'er casemente and roo&, a foodly abow, 

Tet none were awake In that silent dtj ! 
Save tliree, who dwdt ki garreta, I trow r— > 
The first a Lover, bia name ye know. 

Be was sighing alovd a pensive ditty, 
Twas made on his lady's hand at now. 
** Bo !" says the mooo, 
** That's an old tune^ 
And the words I have listened to, long ago !** 



The moon looked o'er a sDent dty I 

O'er collegre, and spire, andlof^ dome. 
And the next awake in that silent city. 

With haggard hrow, was a Student loneb 

Poring intent o'er an antique tmne ; 
'Twas written In Greek hy a Tbeban witty. 

And his cheek waa pale with watching grown. 
** Ho !" says the moon, 
** Thou Billy loon, 
'Tie the might of my beams yon will ponder soon !" 



The moon looked o'er a silent dty ! 

O'er highway and alley calm and stOl, 
And the third awake in thai sQent dty, 
A Widow who Bursed an iniknt in. 
And hashed witii a song Its waflings shrill ; 
The child was dyingi alaek I for piiy I 
Tet anzione hopes did tibe mother fhcQl. 
** Ho !'* says the moon, 
** Is life enoh boon. 
That ye shrink firom death's shadow with ten and gloom T* 



The moon looked o'er a silent dty I 
Some weeks had psst since she shone before. 

And round she went in that dlent city. 
To peep in those garrets three, once more. 
She heard in his bed the lover snore^ 

Be was dreaming (no doubt) of maiden pretty. 
And mad in bis oeU on the workhooae floor 
Lay the Student pale, all hia hlg^ hopet o*er t 
** Ho !** says the moon. 
As she lit eadi room, 

"Ho ! where is the third, who watdied of yore r* 



The m oon looked o'er a silent dty I 

0*er warehouse, and wharf, and river bright, 

But in Tain she sought in that silent dty 
For her who tended her child that night, 
Till she came where stood the head^stones whiter 

And the church-yard walls all grey and gritty — 
There a dn>oping figure met her sight. 
*' Ho !" says tibe mooo, 
** A common down, 

A Mother sits weeping o*ef her flrst4>om*> tomb I" 
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SHAKSPERE. .. j^ 

Nothing oAn be more dear tbaa the inward life of 
Shaktpere; it is mirrored in qIb page. Nothing, 
after all labours and researches, more ragne and 
general than his ontward life. The modem admirers 
of his gemus, and in some sort (be it not said disres- 
pectftillj) traders in lus name, haye furnished as with 
the oolj facia rei^tecting him upon which we can rely. 
These hare been gathered from law docoments, which, 
had they not been leavened by the name of Shakspere, 
an mankind wonld have complacently suffered to be 
burnt in the mass, as a cctagenial offering to the goddess 
ofdulness. Lord Chancellor Ellesmere has left to 
the world that wherewith we hare been enabled to 
femoTe from his memory the heap of rubbish whid& 
was shot over it by his biographers and commentators. 
The prodootbn of sundry documents, all legal, has 
serred to satisfy the dull upon a point which was , 
oerer doubtful to those who really loved the poetry 
of Shakipere, and were accustomed to read it with a 
reverential spirit. The foolish stories, gilded with 
the great names ef those who transmitted them, about 
8hakspere*8 descent, yooth, and early manhood, 
have been all exploded. And it is now clear to the 
mea&ast capacity, that our greatest poet was on either 
side of gentle blood, and in his own person from an 
early period of his life, ** a presperons gentleman." 
It never was disputed that in the decline of life he 
was rich and worshipful, living in his native place, in 
Ikaifliar converse with the best quality of the ndgh- 
bourfcood. This fact might ef itself have convinced 
the commentators of the absurdity involved in all the 
tales of calf-killing, and deer-stealing, and horse- 
holding, and so forth, whid& still disgrace the prefaces 
to the only editions of Shakspere accessible to the 
andtitadek A shabby play-actor would not have 
seleoted ^ own town, where the meanness of his 
origin, the disre^^itable pranks of his youth, and th^ 
poor shifts and struggles of his early manhood were 
known, to retire to, as a place in which he could take 
Idi ease, and live in all respect and honour. Wefe 
1m such as Rowe and Pope, and thick-headed Farmer, 
andsanoy, buriy Warburton fknded him, he never 
iroald have sought the sodcty of the gentry of 
Stratford, and he never would have gahied it. The 
now ptaee wonld have remained unbuilt; the mulberry 
tree unplanted. No I dull dry facts upon parchment 
show that Shakspere had from an early age all those 
^>plianoes and means which keep the soul free fWmi 
tlie sor^ stain which poverty, at the outset of life, 
oan scarcely fail to inflict ; and thus the close and 
outset of ius career are placed in harmony ; and we 
raoogaise the <* gentle Will" of the choice assemblage 
of bright wits and h^ hearts at the ** Mermaid," 
in his pn^ker lineaments. The gentleman to whom 
the multitude are indebted for bringing to light those 
Touchers fbr Shakspere's ** retp9etMHty" is Mr. 
John Payne Collier^ the author of several works 
relating to our early dramatic literature— a man of 
great candour, and with true enthusiam of industry. 



The pi^iers of the Chancellor Ellesmere are in the 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton. To those Mr. 
Collier had access ; and firom amongst the heaps he 
has unburied those which relate to our poet, and 
which confound the conjectures made and traditions 
adopted by those who, while they professed to worship 
the author, took the most wayward pleasure in 
degrading and decrying the man.— ^ofy/ecAnsc Review, 



FREEMASONRY. 

The original institution of this order is traced 
even to the Greeks and Romans. Numa established 
the first corporations of arcliitects. Collegia Fabro- 
rum, together with the inferior Collegia Artificum. 
They were invested with a religious diaracter, and 
ri^ts of framing laws and treaties amongst them- 
selves. They greatly contributed to the increase of 
the Roman power amongst the barbarians, as have 
done our own people amongst the North American 
Indians, with whom an artMe of treaty, on their 
part, has always been to' send a blacksmith amongst 
thein4 The Collegia were greatly promoted by the 
Roman Emperors in the rebuildhig of dties, in the 
aqueducts and poblic works, aoA endowed with pecu- 
liar privileges, as freedom from taxation, holding 
coundls with dosed doprs, fco. Victor relates that 
Hadrian was the first to attach a corps of architects 
to the Cohorts (about 120 a.d.) — an example which 
the admirable institution of Civil Engineers at Putney, 
in favour of our Colonies, promises to follow with 
great advantage. 

But it was at the termination of the eighth cen- 
tury, that the masons of Como assumed their peculiar 
form of Freemasonry, raised into importance by the 
prtronage of the commerdal and zeuous Lombards, 
in the building of churches and monasteries with new 
materials ; and dispersed after the destruction of that 
kingdom by Charlemagne, thev spread themselves 
over Europe, obtainins^ bulls from the Pope, and 
maintaining peculiar rights and mysteries. Colle^ 
had existed in England; but, destroyed by the 
ravages of the barbarians, the Freemasons (probably 
of Como) were inrited by Alfred, and afler hj 
king Athelstan, who gave them a charter in York 
(Mo,) the original of which is said to exist still in 
tliat ancient dty. 

In 1459 a grand lodge was erected at Ratisbon, of 
xvhich the Architect of Strasbourg cathedral was the 
grand master. Charters and privileges were added 
hj Maximilian, 1498. In 1717, Sir C. Wren, was 
he grand master in England ; but shortly after the 
^ncient fraternity, altered its original form andpur- 
^e, and became what we now understand by Free- 
pmasonry.— /Vo/estor CockrelVa Lectures, 

A Hazabdous Calling Dr. Graves, of Dublin, 

in seconding a resolution of the *' Medical Benevolent 
Fund Sodety of Ireland," latdy, gave the following 
startling account of the mortality of the healing pro- 
fession m this country : — ** Compared with the other 
professions, physicians are very short-lived. Even 
lawyers enjoy greater longerity. But in Ireland the 
mortality amongst medical men is infinitelv greater 
than in &nglan<C for* In this country, typhus fever 
alone cuts off more than one-fourth,as will soon appear 
from a nK>st important statistical report drawn up by 
Doctors Stokes and Cnsaok." 

Temper.— It is temper which creates the bliss 
of home, or disturbs its comforts. It it not in the 
collision of intellect that domestic peace loves to 
nestle. Her home is in the forbearing nature— in 
the yielding spirit — in the calm pleasures of a mild 
disposition, anxious to give and receiveJiM>pines8. 
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THEORY OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

There are, perhapB, fewer pbeoomena in the 
external world more calculated to excite in our 
minds an idea of some of the more wonderful 
operations of Nature in her extensive domain* or 
from their occasional occurrence arrest our atten- 
tion and imbue us with a deejper decree of reve- 
rential fear befor her all-presiding Master^ than 
the sudtfen and vivid flash of the lightning, illumi- 
nating the whole canopy of the heavens with its 
brilliancy, or the reiterated rattle of the thunder, 
convulsing, as it were for the moment, the entire 
mass of murky clouds above our heads with its 
tremendous sound, and displaying at once, on 
an immense, although magnificent scale, one of the 
most remarkable forms in which electrioity is 
capable of manifesting itself to our notice. 

In accounting for Uie production of the pheno- 
mena under consideration, it may be premised, 
that when bodies undergo any change in their 
molecular constitution, or those particles which 
characterise their physical qualities, a correspond- 
ing disturbance of their electrical equilibrium 
generally ensues — as when bodiess pass from a 
solid to a liquid condition, or from a liquid to a 
gaseous state, or reversely, electrical action to a 
certain amount in all cases invariably results. 
Hence it is in the truth of this law that atmos- 
pheric electricity may be most easily accounted 
for ; and we find that one of the most abundant 
sources of its production exists in the evaporation 
of water from the surface of our globe. In addi- 
tion to this vast and inexhaustible source, it has 
been proved that the combustion of our ordinary 
fuel contributes no small share to its production 
likewise. 

The great mass of aqueous vapour that is elimi- 
nated at all ordinary temperatures from the sur- 
faces of all large bodies of water — ^for example, in 
our seas, lakes, and rivers — carrving with it an 
enormous Quantity of electricity which had been 
generated during its evaporation, becomes mixed 
with our atmosphere, and constanly renders it in 
an electrical state. As it ascends upwards to the 
more elevated and cooler regions above, it becomes 
condensed, and necessarily assumes that appear- 
ance which constitutes a eloud, in which is con- 
centrated all the electricity evolved at the surface. 
We may thus consider the mass of clouds above 
oiu* heads as being intensely electric, and when 
such causes operate to disturb its quiescence,^ we 
have produced all the brilliancy of the lightning, 
succeeded in too many instances by fatal loss of 
life and property, from its destructive influence ; 
whilst the report produced by its neutralisation 
from the surfeoes of the remaining clouds, by the 
declivities of mountains, or in the vallejrs beneath, 
greets the ears with the alarming effect of the 
continuous rattle of the thunder. 

These effects are, for the most part, produced 
when the clouds are attracted to each other by 
induction, or to some prominent object on the 
earth's surface, as a mountain top or an elevated 
building, when the discharge and neutralisation 
of the electricities simultaneously take place. 

W. T. 



It is not the greatness of a man's means that makes 
him independeut, so much as tho smalluess of his 
wants. 



HAS THE MOON AN ATMOSPHERE 

Although many great autborities assert that the 
moon has no atmosphere, there n*e some iacu 
which should lead to a different cooduaion. 

It is true, indeed, that astronomers oaonot per- 
ceive any of the heavenly bodies over which the 
moon may pass to be refracted on emerging from 
behind her disc. But to produce a degree of 
refraction sensible to the inhabitants of thb earth, 
the atmosphere of our satellite should extend a 
considerable distance from the lunar surface. 
There is nothing therefore to hinder us from say* 
ing that the atmosphere of the moon may extend 
itself to but a short distance from the surface in a 
narrow but dense coat. This conclusion is ren- 
dered almost certain, when we reflect diat the m<Km 
U stiidded over with volcanoes, wkioh eirideiitly 
could not be in action without the presence of 
some nrial substance to support thevt coabvmdmiu 

The absence of clouds or mists floating over the 
moon's surface^ is thought by some to be an evident 
proof of her having no atmosphere. For it b 
asserted that such vapours would be present if there 
was any sDrial fluid on which they could rest. Bat 
it should be remembered, that astronomers hare 
recently concluded the moon to be destitute of 
water or similar fluids ; as it has been discorered 
that the lar^e dusky spaces on the surfrce of our 
satellite, whioh were formerly supposed to be seas 
or lakes, are really great sandy deserts or allavial 
plains. Knowing that mists or other vapours 
could not exist without some aqueous fluid, from 
which to be evaporated, we must condads that 
the real cause or their absence from the Tidnkj 
of the moon, is the absence of fluids on her sarfiMie. 

Having now shown the futility of the arguments 
which have been advanced to prove the non-exis- 
tence of an atmosphere surrounding the moon, we 
bee our readers to recollect the presence of the 
volcanic fires already mentioned, and they will 
have little doubt of the existence of the moon's 
atmosphere. H. HL 

Cork, February 20th, 1843. 



IRISH WASTE LANDS. 
The Improvement Society held a meetfaig on the 
16th February, 1843, in London — Lord Devon in the 
chair. The report stated that the system pursued 
by the Society m reclaiming large tracts of waste 
lands, and In the construction of roads, bridges, 
oottages, and farms, on thehr estates at Kilkerrhi^, 
Gleneask, and BalUnakill, had during the year 1842 
undergone oonsiderable improvement. A model farm 
had been established at Kilkerring for the instrud^n 
of the company's tenants, who were funushed with 
seeds, timber, materials, and cattle, to carry on the 
necessary operations. A ereat pro^rtion of the 
unemployed population of tnese mstncts had been 
engaged during periods of distress, and prizes had 
been distributed to tenants for improvements hi far- 
mine and building } eif bt miles and a half of a road 
had oeen formed at Kilkerring ; supplies of manure 
for the fields being conveyed over the rocks on 
women's backs ! 

Saxon Glees and Ballads. — The Anglo-Saxons 
deliffhted in rhyme and harmony. The harp was 
handed round at their festivals, and he who could not 
join in the "glee," (this word is pure Anglo-Saxon,) 
was considered unfit for respectable company. 
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THRE1I& SCENES FROM THfe LIFE OF 
JACOB. 

I.— THE BREAM. 
Near Bann, in * lovely Y«le, the w««ry wanderer lay, 
Wb«ik eT«ii*8 doods droop'd gloomily upon the mountain way : 
A mggod atone his pillow waa — the graa«y earth hie bed, 
A fragrant coudi of purity that Nature's self had spread— 
'When lo ! ftur JEther fblded back her robe of starry blue. 
And the kingdom of the ** Lord of All" waa opened to hia 

yiew: 
A ladder, wrought of living light, before the dreamer's eye, 
Wooad gorgeously its gleaming way, 'tU fixed within the sky ; 
And at its top tha •* Lord of Hosta " stood glorious in the 



Of all the mi^i^ heaven's gushed, omnipotanoe of r^ys « 
And myriad angels, brightening spaee, with wingi of spleDdoar 

flew, 
Uka sbadaa tiiat His magnifloanoe, of endless being, threw ; 
And then the Lord of Glory spoke unto that dreamer there. 
And told him that the land he press'd, where mead and 

mountain were. 
From that time forth were given him, and to his olftprlng too. 
He *woke! — and Haran's silent vale sloped gently 'fore his 

view. 

n.— THE C0UBT8HIP. 
Beeutifbl on earth was she I — the fother's younger child. 
With form stately as the pine^ as perfoot and as wild; 
And who that saw her dark ayea' gleam, her lips* bewitching 



But felt his heart beat high with joy and tenderness the while. 
Tee! die waslovdy asthebabethatbludiesin itadream— 
The antelope upon the le»-~the sun upon the stream— 
The swan upon the glassy lake— the wild-bird on the spray— 
The lily lulled upon the wave that sinks at dose of day ; 
And Badiel's heart was full of love, and of the wandering 

youth 
Who won her l>y his meekly mien of manliness and truth, 
Who praised her witii his beaming eye, and watoh'd her waking 

wiU, 
And, like the moon that woos the wave, lov'd silent* but lov'd 

still. 
** 111 serve fbee, fother," Jaoob said. " for seven years to come 
To every toil a willing slave, thro' pleasure and thro' gloom. 
And give me Haobel for my bride, thy lovely younger diild 1" 
The tovor eeased and trembling stood. The stem parent 

smiled; 
And Rachel knew that meaning smile — it gladdened her 

young heart— 
For Jacob was to tarry there, and never more to part ! 
Bow blifisftd is the sunny time when youthftal lovers meet. 
High seated on a throne of life^ with sorrows at their feet I 
Nor dream they of the dond of care the fbture has in store ; 
Th^ love I — earth's greatest blessing here— and seek to know 

no more. 

UL— THE BRIDAL. 
■Tis the di^— tie the day ! Joy I joy I to the ftir ! 
The young bride is wreathing the flowers in her hair. 
And the smile on her Up is like dawn on the hill 
80 timid, so weak, yet so beautlfU stUl ; 
And blushes of beauty, half startled with thioUng, 
That gush ftrom the heart at its throbUng and sinking, 
O'er her neck, o'er her bosom, all flittingly glow. 
Like the crimson of evening on plumage of snow ; 
For the seven long years of probation are gone. 
And Jacob and Rachel, at eve, will be one. 



*Twas the eve— 'twas the eve— and the hour was come 
Of the sun and the doud, of flie sheen and the gloom ; 
When, veiled and in silence, tiie wanderer's bride 
Stood still as a statue enrobed at his side. 
** Ah ! Rachel— my Rachd— young modest one flee 
To my heart— to my soul — ^they are lone without thee. 
As the dove in ihe gloom when his mate is away ; 
As the Persian awaiting the idd of day ; 
As the bud without light ; as tbe gem in the waste ; 
As the vsse unadom'd with flowers at the feast ; 
As the garden at spring, ere its roses we see- 
So sad is my soul, my young lovsb without thee !" 
# # # # # 

*Twas the mom-p*twas the mom— and Jaoob awoke. 

As the beams of the sun thro' the green lattioe broke; 

And fondly he stde, with aflisotionate pride, 

Togase on thefooe of his beautiftil bride. 

** That hair I— why, my love, it was dark as the night. 

Or the sea«dlrer*B plume, end as blade and as bright ! 

And that lip ! — and that brow I — ^Heavens t what do I see ? 

Awake ! a nd those eyes ! — misery ! 1 1— thou art not she !' 

• * • - # 

No, Jacob— they wronged thee ; thy Rachd '« not there. 
Go !— kneel to thy Ood, in this hour of despair ; 
For thine own — thy betrothed— is walling for thee. 
And her sister before you, in dumber, you see ! 

J. T. C. 

UGLY WOMEN. 
Many is the tragedy which would probably be 
enacting in every oountry in the world, out for the 
fortvnate oircnmstance that we have no longer any 
fixed standard of beauty, real or imaginary, and by a 
necessary and happy conseqnenoeno determinate rule 
of ugliness. In fact there are no such animals as 
ugly women. Thore is no deformity that does not 
find admirers, and no loveliness that is not deem^dd 
defective ; however parsimonious or even cruel nature 
may have been in other respects, they all cling to 
admiration by some solitary tenure that redeems 
them from the unqualified miputation of unattrac- 
tiveness. One has an eye, that, like oharity, covers 
a multitude of sins; another is a female Sampson, 
whose strength consists in her hair ; a third holds 
your affections by her teeth ; a fourth is a Cinderella, 
who wins hearts by her pretty little foot; a fifth 
makes an irresistible appeal from her face to her 
figure, and so on to the end of the catalogue. Still 
it must be acknowledged, that however men may 
differ as to details, they agree as to restiHs, and 
crowd about an acknowledged beauty, influenced by 
some secret attraction of which they are themselves 
unconscious, ^ and of which the source has never been 
dearly explained. 

E?FSCT8 OF Arsbnic ON Shbep. — A communi- 
cation was lately made to the Paris Aocademy of 
Science, from the commission appointed to make 
experiments with arsenic on sheep, with a view of 
ascertaining whether it b really innoxious to them, as 
the account nven of its effects when administered for 
the cure of duronic plurisy would seem to indicate, 
and for the purpose of ascertaining whether the flesh 
of the animal to which arsenic had been administered, 
could with safety, and at what period, be used as 
food. It appears from the results of the experiments, 
that although arsenic cannot be said not to be poison, 
even when administered to sheep, it may be given in 
veryParge doses without producing a poisonous effect, 
but suffident time has not yet elapsed for a decision 
to be come to, as to the extent and duration of the 
absorption. 
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THE UNFORTUNATE LOVERS. 

(fouvdbd on fact.) 

** Ipgentem foribiu domus alta tuperbls 

M«nd aalutaatiim toib Tomit »dibiu undam/* 

YlBMT.. 

In the peaceful valley of Ballys^— », on the 
outskirts of the county of Oarlow, and within an 
half hour's drive of the flourishing town of Tullow, 
is heautifiillj situated the neat country mansion 

of the laU unfortunate Henry Br ^U, Esq., 

which seat, with a larse tract of land immediately 
a^oining, were held by his ancestors, from 
time immemorial ; but, since the death of its last 
proprietor, although inheriting the greater part of 
lU former beautyj it no longer presenU that ani. 
mated M>pearance which the court yard and 
avenue of an indulgent, hospitable landlord never 
fail to impart, when crowds of rustics assembled at 
the young 'souire's invitation, to regale them- 
selves on the delicacies of his plentiful board ; who 
afterwards made the walls re-echo with the sounds 
of their revelry, or turned out on the green sod 
opposite the hall-door, where an Irish jig or a 
country dance were performed with a grace that 
would have delighted the most polished circle of 
our metropolis. But alas ! what an alteration hat 
befallen this delightful place in the course of the last 
half century ! The eye can no lon^ gaze on floods 
of living beings incessantly passmg and repassing 
the avenue in all seasons : a far different spectacle 
now presents itself; nothing but loneliness and 
solitude reign throughout, as if the place never 
before resounded wiUi peals of mirth and gaiety. 

The roads in the immediate vicinity are exceed- 
ingly irregular, and, to a person unaccustomed to 
them, very fatiguing to travel; yet the country 
round is not altogether destitute of beauty, viewed 
from the highway, which generally winds along the 
side of a few small mountains : the ancient read- 
makers, it appears, having had a dangerous anti- 
pathy affainst low, swampy, wet grounds, and bogs, 
particularly the latter, which they avoided by all 
possible means, as they were fr^uently known to 
run their course up the steepest acclivities, and the 
most circuitous routs, rather than cross an arm 
of one^ by which, perh^>s, they might have pre- 
served the level uninterrupted. But on yoiff' 

arrival at the enterence to Ballys Houm, th« 

prospect before you amply rewards your toil, as on 
every side you turn your wandering eyes you 
behold indelible traces of the splendour and mag- 
nificence of the place. The very gateway itself is 
not without its interest ; the hk^h ground in front, 
which reaches nearly twenty feet above the level 
of the road, having been envirpned with a circular 
wall, afforcUng sufficient room for a coach and four 
to turn without difficulty: a luxury which the 
place has not Imown for the last fifty years ; and 
It is now converted into a ball-alley by the young 
men of the neighbourhood — Sic trcmsit gloria 
mundi. As you proceed down the avenue, the 
stupendous trees which grow on either sides, unite 
above your head, throughout the whole passage, 
in such a way as to nearly exclude the daylight 
from you during the summer months ; among 
whose top brandies the noisy rooks have fixed 
ther habitations, whose discordant notes from their 
airy abode -form a striking contrast to the sombre 



appearance and silence which prevail beneath. 
Here the lovers of the antlaue may find ample food 
for their evening contempladons ; here they may 
behold the remains of former glory on every parf 
of this fertile demense, the grass ffrowing along 
the avenue where carriages erst rolled in dozens ; 
the beautiful fishponds, where the trout and odier 
fishes sported in the noon-day sun, choked with 
weeds and mud to the top: the verdant lawns, 
where the light-hearted folk of former days oft 
walked during the twilight of evening ; and the 
rows of ancient trees, unsparingly plained by the 
former proprietors on every fence, and thro' the 
fields in cluatert> under whose shade 

Many b Iotct's tows ww plighted. 

And nunj a jotUI talereoltod, 

now as silent as the grave, save the occaaiooal 
voice of the gentle herds that grace peacefully 
around, or the murmur of the streamlet that 
sparkles along its pebbled bed. 

It was about the close of the last century that 
Henry Br . 11, the subject of our present narra- 
tive, on the demise of his fisther, succeeded to the 
patomal estate above mentioned, before be had 
scarcely attained the age of manhood. £Bs 
youneer brother, Bei\}amin, having been bred up 
by his father for the church, wa* shortly after- 
wards advanced to a curady in i^ neigbbouriiig 
county, and consequently wae no frotber kievm- 
branoe to him, who now remained the sole^ undis^ 
puted proprietor. Being thus early ushured into 
the cares of th% world, ne sooiv forsook the care- 
less life he had been hitherto leadings and apj^isd 
himself wholly to the consideration of the amurs 
of his tenantry, and to endeavour to preserve that 
comfort and happiness, which they had ei^oyed 
uninterrupted unaer the dominion of former land- 
lords, lus kind, open disposdon, and the affinble 
manner in which he discoursed with the meanest 
person about him, endeared him more and ntore 
to them ; and though ffreat was thetr veneration 
for his immediate predecessor, the dieerftihiess 
and generosity of lus son oomi^etriy eoKpied 
the acdons of all who had gone before him ; and 
the happy peasant, his heart overflowing^ wiih grm« 
titndw, after the fioigues of th« day, wosldamise 
his family with strange stories -about '* the ymmg 
master, and the doinga atthe biff house.** Thus 
he passed his time, not like the g roater migo- 
rity of the landlords of Ireland, squanderix^ away 
their fortunes in foreign climes, out in the midst 
of his tenantry, in his nadve land« administering 
consolation to the afflicted, assistance to the dis- 
tressed, and employment to the idle and unhappy — 
beloving and beloved by all. 

In about three years from his accession to the 
nroperty, the celebrated Mr. B d gave ons of 
his elecdon dinners, after a severe strufl^fcr the 
representation of the county, but which dis^yed 
none as the riots and <£slarbaaeea which ekarac- 
terise modem times ; and, amon^ the gay and 
fesdve throng invited on the occasion, our yoong 
hero shone most conspicuous, from the interest & 
took in the return of his host, in this his first 
intermixture in the public pohdcs of the county. 
His fine manly features, and commanding appear- 
ance, naturally turned all eyes upon him ; ana the 
cheerful, but at the same dme polite manner in 
which he returned the various salutations and 
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iDtrodQCtions^ oontriboted to render him an espe- 
cial fkvourite with both yonne and old. l^ut 
among the vast concourse of ladies, whose pre- 
«ence on the present occasion added considerably 
to the evening's amusement, none made a deeper 
impression on his heart than the amiable daughter 

of Mr. B d, who had just completed a highly 

finished education ; whom he had the pleasure of 
having as partner in the dance> and afterwards her 
company during the greater part of the niffht. 
She was a beautiful creature, who had just attained 
her seventeenth vear, with a form and face which 
instantly attracted the eye, even before the charms 
of her understanding has time to develope them- 
selves. These last she never obtruded in com- 
pADjy but waa as silent in society as her aiso- 
ciatels were talkative and gay. The loveliness of 
DBT fonOf 

** S*l Uiop«gKUr den* «ig«lioo riso ;*' 
therefore it was that it instantly struck young 
Henry. T^e fatigue she had undergone had 
raised a brighter glow in her cheeks, and given an 
a!dditional lustre to her eyes ; while the natural 
dignity of her manner received^ in bis opinioui new 
charms from the remains of embarrassment which 
abe endeavoured to shake off, and in which after a 
tww moments she succeeded so well, that they 
became as much at their ease as if they had been 
both acquainted from their infoncy ; while he hung 
with fondness, approaching to aeration* on every 
word she uttered, considering that for the present 
their acquaintance must be snort. Such delight- 
ful moments as these are but of short duration in 
the eyes of the hi^|>y being who enjoys thern^ and 
young Henry could not but regret me termination 
of the festival, when he was obliged to bid the ^r 
one ffoodobv, if not for ever, at least for a long 
period, as the distance between his residence and 

C ^n House was full fourteen miles — a distance 

in those days regarded in a stronger light than at 
present. 

From that momentous meeting* every thouffht 
and wish of yeung B r . 11 was concentrated in 
the one particular ol^ject, that of possessing the 
precious treasure of his heart ; but as it was next 
to imprscticdble to obtain a sight of her again, till 
Sfioh time as another opportunity like the former 
presented itself, he had no alternative but to send 
her an occasional letter, setting forth his love in the 
most affectionate terms, and ^ways had the gral^ 
fication to learn that they had been most gra- 
ciously received by the hand he would have almost 
^ed to be permitted to touch. And thus time 
glided awav, every dav binding firmer still the bond 
of mutual love that had subsisted between them, 
never dreaming that a period would shortly arrive 
when their fondest hopes would be blighted, by 
being most cruelly separated, never to be per- 
mitted to behold each other again. 

Al^ugh Mr. B d was no stranger to the 

attention his young guest paid to his daughter, 
the real purport of it never occurred to nim ,* 
he considered it as the result of pure disinte- 
rested friendship so natural between young persons 
of their age, rather than the work of true love ; 
and as their correspondence was carried in secrecy 
to him, (knowing how much he would ol^ect to 

dieir unll»n, considering young Br 11, though 

his friend, so much his inferior,) he consequently 



took no further notice of the affair, after the night 
before mentioned. 

Such a perfect beauty as Miss B-.-^d could 
not be expected to remain without admirers ; 
great indeed was the influx of wooers who paid 
their addresses to her, and who were vying with 
each other to see which would possess the fair 
one's hand ; but as her heart was idready bestowed 
to one, the thoughts of whom, though distant, were 
uppermost in her mind, she declined their suits 
faster than they could be proposed, which often 
gave gpreat umbrage to both her father and them. 
One evening, as she sat before her window, 
absorbed in meditation, after persuing the contents 
of a letter she had that day received from young 
Henry, and which she still held in her hand, her 
father entered in apparent haste, and advanced 
towards her as if he had something of great moment 
to impart. 

^* Come, my dear,** he began in an affectionate 
tone, ^'and prepare yourself to meet a young 
Dublin gentleman,whom I intend to introduce you 
to this evening. He is an eminent barrister, and, 
as I am informed, is owner, of a considerable pro- 
perty in the north of Ireland ; and I doubt not 
but that he will prove a valuable acquisition to 
our family. I hope that you, who are difficult to 
be pleased, will have no objection -to such a 
handsome young man as Mr* Bl . r , when he 
enters." 

Being thus interrupted in her reverie, in which . 
the image of the man who had engrossed her whole 
thoughts was vividly pictured befoi:e her# without 
at once recollecting herself, she inadvertently 
inquired was he as handsome as young Henry 
Br 11? 

"As handsome as young Henry Br— — ^U!" 
replied her father, in great and apparently painful 
surprise; "pray how came young Br . 1 1 to 
occur to you ?" 

" Nay,** she answered, attempting to appear indif. 
ferent, " I know not how, unless that nie is the 
handsomest young man I have ever seen.'* 

** Surely you do not think of him,'* he resumed 
with increased emotion ; " surely you are not so 
imprudent as to entertain the least idea towards 
one so much your inferior in life. For the future, 
let me be assi;ured that you will never think of him 
again. But stop, what have you got here ?" he 
demanded, taking up the letter, which in her 
embarrassment she forgot to conceal, and hastily 
running over the contents — "And so you have 
thought proper to carry on an intimacy with young 

Br 11 without my knowledge 1" he resumed in 

an imperious tone; "I have long beheld your 
stength and beauty wasting away, without know- 
ing any cause to asign for it ; now at last the fear- 
ful secret has transpired 1 But know this, madam, 
that all your silent sighs and tears, for the one 
who here so honouraMy applies for your hand, 
are in vain, as I shall stop all further intercourse 
between . you ; know also, that you shall never 
receive another of these loving epistles again, either 
from him or any other person ; as I shall take 
necessary precaution to prevent it, by uniting, you 
at once to the young eentleman I have been speak- ^ 
ing of, and if you betray the least sympt^^ of 
coldness, dislike, or unwillingness to bestow your 
hand on him, I shall banish you for ever fropi me. 
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and neTer* ndver, under anjr pretence whatever, 
permit jou into my presence again I" 

So saving, he rttthed out of the room, and 
before she could recover from the shock she had 
sustained bj such a severe reprimand, he re-entered 
accompanied by the voung man, whom he at once 

introduced as Bir. Bl r. On his entering the 

room, he was particularlj struck with her appear- 
ance ; she had not now that dazzling complexion, 
nor that animated countenance, which were once 
so dangerous to behold : she was pale and languid ; 
her eyes had all their softness, but their lustre was 
diminished, and the enchanting sweetness which 
used to play about her mouth was now supplied by 
a melancholy smile, the effect of^ faint effort to 
conceal the anguish of her heart. Sudi as she 
now appeared, however, Bflr. Bl . r diou^ht 
her very lovely ; he saw in her interesting 
lang^ur, in her fkded cheeks and downcast eyes, a 
sentimental effect, which none of the beauties he 
had hitherto seen had ever so eminentlv pos- 
sessed ; but if such were his sentiments before she 
spoke, his admiration arose to extravagance, when, 
after breakfkst next day, he engagred her in a walk 
in the garden, where he found ner mind corres- 
ponded with the elegance of her form, and that 
she had a good taste for poetry, of which he was 
enthusiastically fond. In short, he was so smitten 
with her many elennt qualificationg, as enamoured 
with her beauty, tnat he at once proposed for her 
hand to her father, who agreed to their union forth- 
with ; and in spite of her remonstrances and entrea- 
aties in private, pourtraying the miseries of an 
unhappy marriage in the most glaring colours, and 
discuuming all connections with one, whom, though 
she considered a very accomplished young man, she 
could never lovewith that tenderness becoming an 
affectionate wife, in three weeks from the time of 

his first appearance at C n House, Mr. Bl r 

possessed the hand of the fair Miss B d, but 

not her heart, which was long the property of 
another. 

Nothing could exceed the mortiflcadon young 

Henry Br U experienced on finding lul his 

fondest hopes in lifb were thus fhistrated, and that 
the only one he ever loved, or for whom he enter- 
tained the slightest regard, was now locked in the 
fond embrace of another I For several days he was 
never seen outside his door, and when he did seek 
consolation abroad, it was in giving vent to his 
feeling in the most violent paroxysms of ffrief : 
calling on her by name, and listening as if he heard 
her sweet voice near him ; anon, starting forward, 
and pacing the fields with rapid strides, and when 
weary, throwing himself on the damp cold earth ; 
and, but for the interference of his domestics, who 
forced him back agidn to his house, he would have 
repeatedly perish^ on the open fields. A com- 
mission of lunacy having been issued against him. 
he was brottght to trial, where, after the strictest 
examinations on him, nothing could be extorted 
form him to prove the fkct, and consequently he 
was fully acqmtted. 

It was a b^mtiful spring day as he returned 
again to his residence, although so drear and dis- 
mal on his departure: within a few days the 
whole face of natureliad changed ; the snow, which 
had covered everv object with cold uniformity, 
had now given place to the bright verdure of 



infknt spring ; the earliest trees, and these In tho 
most sheltered situation, had put forth their tender 
buds ; the copses were strewn with primroses and 
March violets, and the garden glowing with the 
first fiowers of the year ; while, inst^ of the 
usually rude winds of the season, those gales only 
blew which 

** 0«11 forth the long expecting flower, 
Aad wake the purple year.** 

Myriads of birds, who found food and shelter 
amid the shrubberies and wood-walks, seemed 
to hail with songs of joy their future proteotor* 

•*Hopp*d in Ut waller MidgHnbol'dte tale egreal" 
And, while every thing was thus ga^ and chaerfol 
without, the house, when*he enterM it, showed him 
only contented faees ; the old servants. Ha andent 
and fMthful inhabitants, who had loved him tnm 
his earliest childhood, rejoiced in the hope of end- 
ing their days in his service; the tenants, who loved 
him also, were riad to find their young landlord 
returning ; that, mstead of the rents goingto DubUn, 
as they would in oaae of his retention, he was come 
back to spend the remainder of his days among 
them ; and the poor, who had severely missed the 
bounty which had marked his residence, invoked 
blessings on his head, from whom they were assured 
of more constant consideration from his own 
noble nature, than was heretofore paid them. Bat 
their joy was of short duration ; scarce one week 
had elapsed, ere he relapsed affain into his former 
miserable condition, with this exception, that 
instead of fierce outbursting fits of raving and mad- 
ness, he gave way to a more melancholy state ^ 
dejection and idiotcy — a complete simpleton, from 
whom reason had fied for ever ! Again die com- 
mission of lunacy was issued, and as be would not 
permit himself to be conveyed away, except in his 
own carriage, he was accordingly placed in it — the 
last journey he was ever permitted to take in the 
same conveyance. 

It was a trulv dlstressinff spectacle to witness 
the dear young landlord on nis departure from his 
beautiful mansion, to which he vras deettned never 
again to return. As he passed along the avenne, 
the bench underneath one of the great elms, where 
he had so often sat with his brother in childhood, 
and where but a few months befbre he had been 
recalling those delightful times to recollectioi]^ 
struck him most ; it looked like a monument to 
lost happiness ! As the ffreat gate at the entrance 
shut after the carriage, he felt himself exiled fot 
ever from the only spot in the world that oontained 
any thing interesdnff to him, and although fittle 
disposed to think of poetry, aUnost involuntarily 
repeated: 

** O nnezpeoted etroke ! worse than of deatti. 
Mutt I thea leare thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee. naftiTe eon. these bi^ipj walks aad shades r 

His insanity heAng now easily proved, he was 
consigned to one of the lunatic asylums of oar 
metropolis, where he spent the remaind^ of hii 
days in peace. His whole occupation, during the 
soutary hours of his confinement, consisted in 
writing letters to her to whom he had saorifioed 
his reason, and consequently his libeity, genertBy 
commencing with the words-—** My dear Mrs. 

Bl r, but which I do not believe you to he;* 

and which Were regularly taken from him every 
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6bj, as it they were forwarded to the proper me- 
dimn like other letters. And although Mrs. 
Bl.— — r passed away from this world of misery, 
like a flower that prematurely withers on its stem^ 
before it is permitted to wan its sweetness to the 
world, he remained nnconsions of the same, and 
continued his letters to her without cessation ; and 
the young recluse from the rest of mankind derived 
a pleasing consolation from that, when evei^ other 
pleasure was denied lum. He continued his cor- 
respondence for upwards of forty years, age 
kaWng not in the least abated his ardour ; and at 
his dMith, the last words he uttered were Mrs. 
Bl r's name! 

The ftots of this ease are unfortunately too true. 
This deserted mansion still remains a lasting me- 
morial of its proprietor's former happiness ; but 
we trust our tale will ha?e the effect ef inculcating 
the moral intended-..<an awful warning to parents 
not to be too avaricious in the settlement of their 
children; but let them recollect, that, without con- 
tent, all the riches of the earth are of no avail ; 
and also, that almost half the miseries of mankind 
are produced from unhi4>py laarriages. 

•• M. 



SAXON WOMEN. 

We took our standard of woman's worth, as well 
as other free customs and insdtntions, from the 
Saxons and their forests. From the earliest peried 
of their history, (says Mbs Lawrence in her '* History 
of Woman in England,*'^ woman among the Saxons 
oocnpied a station far higher than that assi^ed to 
her among the later Britons, is proved by their laws 
aiul their usages, no less than by the accounts of the 
later Greek and Latin historians, who remark with 
astooishmoit the lofty station maintained by the 
Teutonic matron, compared with that assigned to 
women asoongthe polished but degenerate Greeks. 
'* It was in Germany,*' says the eloquent but acoorate 
Michelet, "that woman became the companion of 
mftn in his dangers, united to his destiny in life as in 
death. She withdrew not even from the battle-field, 
but watched and hovered over him — ^the fairy pre- 
sident of the combat — ^the ftdr and awful walkyriur, 
who bore away, as a gathered flower, the spirit of the 
expiring warrior;" and anxiety to prove himself 
worthy of her applause nerved the arm of the Saxon 
dbieflain in many a perilous conflict, and to deck his 
bride in the gold and gems of southern climes, 
launched "the long ship of many an adventurous 
pirate on the stormy ocean. 

Although a rude, and in the ealier periods of thehr 
hSatory a savage people, the Saxons never excluded 
woman from their feasts or their amusements. The 
queen took the place of honour in the festive hall, and 
presented the mead cup to the most honoured of the 
^ooets, as the highest mark of distinction they could 
receive. Tims, when Beowulf entered King Hrothgar'f 
*' meal hall,*' the queen Walthoowa, '* encircled with 
g^d, ndn^il of her high station, erected the war- 
riors in the hall," and presented we cup, and then 
taking her seat beside her husband remained ** while 
the cup continued to flew, the song to arise, and 
the revelry to increase.** And thus in the monkish 
efaronides we read of hieh-bom ladies presiding at 
splendid feasts given by them to the monarch and his 
mmier eus retinue ; and lady-abbesses, too, welcom- 
ing their clerical and royal guests to the noble 
banquet ; and thus many a rude illumination exhibits 
the male and female guests seated alternately round 
the well covered table, engaged in conversation or 
listening to the songs of the minstreL 



IMPBOMPTU, 

Ow PBKsnniro a LAimstTiXA to Mist Katb — 

I plucked by duooe « tender flower. 
And bore it from iu lutiTe bower. 
Where it in modeet beMity grew, 
A lowly, loTely thing to riew. 

I watched with care its fragile form. 
Which flourished *oeatb aflioction warm ; 
But shrank whene'er the chilling blast 
Of cold neglect waa o'er it cast. 

Its destiny was linked with mine ; 
I carried it to beauty's shrine. 
Where first with Joy I gased on tbkx. 
The aele presiding ddty ! 

My lanrestina and my heart 

By fkte were Joined, and could not part t 

The emblem and reality. 

The flower-belored, I gare to thee : 

And with tt aU the burning Are 
Which new-felt lore and hopes inspire. 
Whose flame consumes my lUthfiil breast. 
Where cherished doth THiaB image rest i 



Peb. IS43. 



P. W. U*i 



Irish Artists The best picture in the British 

Institution collection is by Mr. T. C. Thomson, 
R.H.A. ; it is that of a beautiful Irish girl. It is 
pleasant to perceive Iridi artists taking their rightful 
place in natural art, as they have done in this e^ibi- 
tion. The country which produced such a painter as 
Barry, and such a critic as Burke, should not yield 
to any other in the race of glory, where art and intel- 
lect are in the field — London Observer, Feb. 19, 1843. 

Valuabls Rbuc — A traveUmr Jew residing in 
Bamardcastle, in the course of his barterings, lately 
got possession of a gold ring, having receivM it with 
4d. boot for a trifling article, from a housekeeper. 
Having a latin inscription on the inside, it was 
forwarded to the London Antiquarian Society, who 
decided that it belonged to Queen Mary, and umt the 
value of it was about £250. 

Thb Human Heart How inexplicable are its 

mysteries I How long and how much will it unchang* 
ingly endure of unkindness, injustice, and neglect ; 
and yet, at some critical moment, a word, a tone, a 
look, like that of the Medusa, is sufficient to change 
its softest yearnings into eternal stone I Affection, 
at least, is a pearl, which often passes unii^jured thro 
every other species of ill usage, and yet dissolves 
instantly in the sharp acid of a taunt. 

Old Friends. — A chance meeting of an old 
school-fellow in a foreign land, or the unexpected 
appearance of a college chum in a crowded city, will 
excite a train of pleasurable emotions in our hearts, 
which, whether by recalling welcome associations of 
time past, or by suggesting plans and problems for 
future happiness, bMtows a boon |upon our solitary 
wanderings, that would not vrillingly be exchanged 
for even a more self-advantageous turn of fortune. 
It is a little offset against the vaunted selfishness of 
humanity, to say even this mudi, and shows that 
misanthropy is net so universal a doctrine as many 
think after all. The visit of an old friend confers 
more intense gratification than almost any other 
contingency ; and what with prospection and retro, 
spection, it must be a long day indeed, that the 
conversation cannot make short withal. A ouiet 
evening spent in this way between two old fnendB, is 
a most delectable enjoyment, and evokes a series of 
thoughts which, but for that friendly mental attrition, 
. might have remained eternally dormant in the heart. 
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THE WAR IN INDIA 

RSTRBAT OP THB BRTTI8R ARMT FROM CJLBUh, 
JANCART, 1842. 

(From Lieutenant Ejfre*§ Narrative.) 
Dreary indeed was the scene orer which, with 
drooping spirits and dismal forebodings, we had to 
bend oar unwilling steps. Deep snow coyered every 
inch of mountain and plain with one unspotted sheet 
of dassling white, and so intensely bitter was the 
oold, as to penetrate and defy the defences of the 
warmest clothing. The order of march in which the 
troops started was soon lost, and the camp-followers 
with the pabUc and priyate baggage, once out of 
cantonments, could not be prevented from mixing 
themselres up with the troops, to the utter confusion 
of the whole column. On the second day, after being 
harassed by repeated attacks from hordes of Giljyes, 
we arri?ed at the entrance of the Khoord-Cabul Pass. 
Here, again, the confusion became indescribable. 
Suffice it to say, that an immense multitude of from 
14,000 to 16,000 men, with sereral hundred cavalry 
horses and baggaged cattle, were closely jammed 
together in one monstrous, unmanageable, jumbling? 
mass. Night again closed over us, with its attendant 
train of horrors — starvation, cold, exhaustion, death, 
and of all deaths, I can imagine none more agonising 
than that where a nipping frost tortures every sensi- 
tive limb, untfl the tenacious spirit itself sinks under 
the exquisite extreme of human suffering. The idea 
of treading the stupendous pass before us, in the 
face of an armed trioe of blood-thirsty barbarians, 
with such a dense irregular multitude, was fHghtful : 
and the spectacle then presented by that waving sea of 
animated beings, the migority of whom a few fleeting 
hours would transform into a line of lifeless carcasses, 
to guide the future traveller on his way, can never 
be forgotten by those who witnessed it. We had 
so often been deceived by AfFghan professions, that 
little or no confidence was placed in the present 
truce : and we commenced our passage through the 
dreaded pass in no verv sanguine temper of mind. 
This truly formidable defile is about five miles from 
end to end, and is shut in on either hand by a line 
of lofty hUls, between whose precipitous sides the 
sun at this season could dart but a momentary ray. 
Down Um centre dashed a mountain torrent, whose 
impetuous course the frost in vain attempted to arrest, 
though it suceeeded in lining the edges with thick layers 
of ice, over which the snow lay consolidated in slippery 
masses, affording no very easy footing for our jaded 
animals. This stream we had to cross and recross 
about eigfat-and-twenty times. As we proceeded on- 
warchi, the defile gradually narrowed, and the Gi^yes 
were observed hastening to crown the heights in con- 
siderable force. A hot fire was opened on the advance, 
with whom were several ladies, who, seeing their only 
chance was|tokeep themsdves in rapid motion, galloped 
forward at the head of all, running the gauntlet of 
the enemy's bullets, which wkixzed in hundreds above 
their ears, until they were fairly out of the pass. 
From this time up to the crowning catastrophe at 
Qundamuck, were daily thinning of the ranks by cold, 
famine, and slughter. During this period of multi- 
plied horrors and hopeless desolation, the unflinching 
spirit of the British oflicers never once flagged, but 
all to no purpose ; meantime. General Elphinstone, 
with the married and wounded officers and their 
wives and familes, had been claimed as hostages 
by Akbar Khan, and severe as were their sufferings 
and gloomy their prospect, it was well for themselves 
that they had been 8o_for of all that numerous host, 
Dr. Brydon alone reached Jellalab ad alive ! 



A HIGHLAND ANECDOTE. 

Duncan, for so I shall call hhn, had been engaged 
m the affair of 1746, with others of his dan ; and 
was supposed by many to have been an aocompHoe. 
if not the prindpal actor in a certain tragic affair, 

Shich made mucA noise a good many years after 
le rebellion. I am content with indicating this, in 
order to give some idea of the man's character, 
which was boM, fierce, and enterprising. Traces 
of this natural disposition still remuned on Duncan's 
very good features, and in his keen grey eye ; but 
the limbs had become unable to serve the purposes 
and obey the dictates of his inclinations ; on the one 
side of his bod^ he retained the proportions and firm- 
ness of an active mountaineer ; on the other he was 
a disabled cripple, scarce able to Kmp along the 
streets. The cause which reduced him to this state of 
hifirmitv was singular. Twenty years or more 
before I knew Duncan, he assisted his brothers la 
farming a large grazing in the Highlands, compre- 
hending an extensive range of mountain and forest 
land, morass, lake, and predpice. It chanced that 
a sheep or goat was missed from the flock, and 
Duncan, not satisfied with despatdiing hb shepherds 
in one direction, went himself in quest of the fugitive 
in another. In the ((burse of his researches he was 
induced to ascend a small and narrow {Mtth, leading 
to the top of a high predpice. Dangerous as it was 
at first, the road beeaaus doubhr so as he advanced. 
It was not much more than two feet broad* so rugged 
and difficult, and at the same time so tcanible, l£at 
it would have been impracticable to any but the Ught 
step and steady brain of a Highlander. The prtd- 
pice on the right rose like a wall, and on the left 
sunk to a depth which it was giddy to look down 
upon s but Duncan passed cheerfidly on — now whist- 
ling the gathering of his dan— now takmg heed to 
his footsteps, when the difficulties of the ^ith peon- 
liariy reonired caution. In this manner he had more 
than hair ascended the predpice, when in midway, 
and it might almost be said in middle air, he encoun- 
tered a buck of the red deer spedes, coming dowa 
the cliff by the same path in an opposite direotiao. 
If Duncan had a gun, no rencontre could have been 
more agreeable i but, as he had not this advantage 
over the denixen of the wilderness, the meeting was 
in the highest degree unwelcome. Neither party had 
the power of retreating, for the stag had not room 
to turn himself ui the narrow path; and if Duioan 
had turned his back to ffo down, he knew enoua^ of 
the creature's habits to be certain that he would mah 
upon him while engaged in the difficulties of the 
retreat. They stoSi therefore perfectly still, and 
looked at each other in mutual embarrassment Ibr 
some space ; at length the deer, which was of the 
largest size, began to lower his formidable antlers, as 
they do when brought to bay and preparing to rush on 
hound and huntsman. Dunean saw the danger of a 
conflict in which he must probably come by the 
worst, and, as a last resource, stretched himself on 
the little ledge of rock which he occupied, and thas 
awaited the resolution which the deer should take, 
not making the least motion, for fear of alarming the 
wild and suspidous animal. The^ remained in this 
posture for three or four hours, in the midst of a 
rock which would have suited the pencil of Salvator, 
and whidi would have afforded barely room enough 
for the man and the stag, opposed to each other m 
this extraordinary manner. At len||^ the bock 
seemed to take the resolution of passing over the 
obstade which lay in his path, and with this purpose 
approached towards Duncan very dowly, and with 
excessive caution. When he came to the Hiffhlander, 
he stooped his head down, as if to examine him more 
closely ; when the untameable love peculiar to his 
country began to overcome Duncan's fears. Miag 
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t\m animal proceed ao very gentlj, he totally for^t 
not only the dangers of his j^itioa, bot the implicit 
compact which certainly might have been inferred 
forp^ the critical circmnstances of the situation. With 
one hand Duncan seized the deer's horn, whilst with 
the other he drew hb dirk ; but in the same instant 
the buck bounded over the predpioe, carrying the 
Highlander along with him. They went thus down 
upwards of a hundred feet, and were found the next 
morning on the spot where they fell. Fortune, who 
does not always regard retributive justice in her 
ifispensations, orderM that the deer should fall undr - 
most and be killed on the spot, while Duncan escaped 
with Kfe, but with the fracture of a le&r, an arm, and 
three rU>s. In this state he was found, lying on the 
carcass of the deer ; and the injuries he had received 
rendered him for the remainder of his life the cripple 
I have described. I never could approve of Duncan's 
conduct towards the deer in a moral point of view, 
bat the temptation of a hart of grease, offering, as 
it were, his throat to the knife, would have sumlued 
the Tirtoe almost of any deer-stalker. — (From T.'s 
Scrap'JBook, 



PANCT BALL AT THE ROTUNDO. 

To the Editor of the Dublin Journal 
Sir — Many years ago, on an evening when the 
Ball for the relief of the Sick and Indigent Room- 
keepers took place at the Rotundo, in Dublin, it was 
my singular good luck to be perched on the pedestal 
of one of the ttoo lamp-posts which then decked the 
particular entrance of that building which looks 
towards Sackville-street. From tliis *' eminence 
sublime,'* for about half an houi:, I enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted view of the different groups, as they passed 
frcnn their carriages to the ball-room ; until, at last, 
a merciless policeman, taking '* a dirty advantage " 
of mj situation, ** dodged me *' from behind, and (to 
use the language of a Member of Parliament, when 
addressing his constituents,) compelled me " to retb*e 
from my proud position, and descend once more into 
the paths of private life "I On my way home, the 
scene I had just witnessed made a strong impression 
on mj imagination. The rich and varied dresses of 
the half revealed forms and figures that flitted by 
me — the strange costume of some of the fancy cha- 
raoters — the trampling of the dragoon horses, and 
glittering of their trappings — ^the dim vision of some 
passing beautiful face, seen for a moment by 
the light of the lamp above my head— and the 
oceaslonal bursts of music that floated by me from 
the interior of the building, at whose threshold I 
stood — all exdted me to such a pitch, that ere mora- 
ing- the following verses were the result. The oon- 
clu Aug stanzas were written many years subsequently, 
on returning from a Masquerade, and, as usual, 
finding the reality of the scene far short of what my 
fancy had depicted it. Believe me, Sir, 

Your sincere well-wbher. 



Ther come 1 they come I to join the laughing throng 
That meet to-night in yonder festive hall, 

Wh«re beauty woos the thrilling heart with song. 
And many a bosom answers to her call. 



They come ! — the fair, the :foung, the happy-^all 
Whom pleasures lures, or music can inspire. 

Lightly their footsteps in the gay dance fall : 
Hark ! to the blended sound of lute and Ivre ; 
High throbs each breast beneath its fanciful attire ! 

II. 
Thalia has donn'd her magic mask to-night, 

Aad summon'd mortals to her glittering fane ; 
And fast they come, as falling meteors bright, 

From every land and dime, and o'er the main, 

The maids of Greece, and Briton's hanehty cbune ; 
Istamboul's mistress : Tuscany's dark nris ; 

Circassia's beauties, and the fur clad Dane, 
Mixed with Hindu maidens with their raven curls. 
With lotus wreathed, or decked with jewelry & pearls ! 

m. 
And all unheard, the lover's light guitar 

In wine-clad Spain doth pour its serenade. 
For hither borne, in fancy's rapid car 

His mistress comes, In all her charms array'd. 

The sun«brown'd Swiss has left her mountain glade. 
And lightly carols to the strangers by 

The artless song she in far Tyrol made. 
What time the autumn's sunset deck'd the sky. 
And brushing grapes assumed a deeper, purpler dye I 

IV. 

Here meet, with wondering gaze and mein. 

The caftaned Turk and Oroonoko's chief ; 
Dark Chili's dwellers, and the sons of Spain : 

Few were their sreetings, and those greetings brief. 

The placid Hindu, with his look of grief. 
Shrinks from the savage Tartar's fiery glance. 

Jamaica's planter smokes his fragrant leaf i 
While on the scene the Arab looks askance. 
And often strokes his beard and grasps his quivering 

lance. t. 

Fresh from the tangled woods, the tiger's lair. 

The Indian hunter treads this fairy ^und ; 
The eagle's feathers wave amid his hair ; 

. His shoulders dusk with panther skins are bound ; 

He leaneth on his bow and looks around. 
And sigheth for his hut and native lake. 

Where oft he stopt the wild deer's nimble bound 
With arrows keen, that well his bidding spake. 
Then track'd its blood thro'full many a winding brake. 

VI. 

The fading leaves that deck an autumn's wood ; 

The stars that sparkle in a winter's sky ; 
The pebbles on the sea shore wildly strew'd ; 

The parting hues of dolphins ere they die. 

Are numerous and lovely to the eye : 
Yet all as many was the motley crowd 

That, clad in various garbs, came sweeping by. 
As low at Thalia's throne they passing bov« 'd. 
And homage paid in many a jargon strange and loud. 

vn. 
And side by side the Greek and Roman went. 

Pride in their eye and ^andeur in their gait ; 
While close behind, in mixture oddly blent. 

Came groups of men of high and low estate — 

The German count, the tinker and his mate ; 
Pedlers and gypsies ; mountebanks and kings ; 

Lawyers and fiddlers ; doctors with looks sedate : 
Beggars and sweeps ; fairies with tinsel wings ; 
DevOs and dandies ; and thousand other nameless 

thine[s I vm. 

All blended and confused, like troubled dreams ; 

Odd forms and shapes of divers hues and kind ; 
A strange fantastic tnrone, like such as teems 

Within a madman's brain, or poet's mind ; 

All ares, nations, and degrees youll find 
United here, in mimic Jubilee — 

Fox-hunters, knights, and cobblers intertwin'd 
With highland chiefs, and jolly tars, ss free 
As the light barque that bears them o'er the dark 
green sea ! 
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'TLs strange that gloomv thoughts should on me press 

Amid a scene where all is revehrj and light : 
Yet o*er me now thev darken ne'er the less, 

Marring the splendid rision of the nifi^ht. 

The gay and happy flit before mv sight, 
In pleasure's masy danoe ; vet oouid i call 

Those youthful forms in fashion's garments dight, 
A century hence, from out each silent pall, 
Oh, God I what beings then would fill this banquet- 
hall! X. 
£*en now are there not many in that crowd 

Whose motley garbs their inward thoughts beKe ? 
Whose hearts are sad, although their jests be loud ? 

Whose gayest laugh is coupled with a sigh? 

Here youth seems old and feeble to the eye. 
And coxcomb a^e is ^y aud youthftd made ; 

While lerity b dad in vest of sable dve. 
Discretion widks in folly's garb arrayed : 
Why marvel? — Look round. — The world's a mas- 
querade 1 XI 
Yet better suits to tread the sandy shore. 

And mark the light waves dancing to the breeie. 
And hear at times the seaman's dashmg oar. 

As hies he homeward o'er the rippling seas : 

Or ponder upon the stars, until fleea 
My soul's imaginings aloft and far. 

Than linger sadlv amid scenes like these. 
And feel my bosom s thoughts the revel mar. 
And wound my heart as captive is by prison bar. 

xu 
Then to the gay and glittering scene farewell ! 

Where pleasure's truits himg tempting from each 
bough; 
E'en as a Palmer turns, with staff and shell. 

From some ihroud hall, to finish holy vow, 

Thus pass I from this festive meeting now ; 
Yet atjtne threshold stop to view once more 

Eadi youne aud happy face and lovely brow. 
Peace be to ul I — light be each bosom's core I 
And may succeeding mom fresh happiness restore ! 



Fees to Counsel.— Mr. Jeffray received 1,000 
ffuineas in the Queenberry case. Sir Edward Sngden 
in Uie Atwoodcase, 3,000 guineas. The frmous 
Gerbier received £12,000 for the successful pursuit of 
a case Oentleman*§ Maaaxine. 

Female delicacy. — ^The bloom of delicacy on a 
woman's mind is like the impalpable down on a but- 
terfly's wing, which once rudely brushed off, never 
returns. 

DiscoTERT OF GoLD — At the Paris Accademy 
of Science, a paper was read " On the recent 
discovery of a mass of native gold, weighing d<5 
kilogrammes (about 40 English pounds,) on the 
eastern side of the Oural." This enormous mass, 
whidi is double the sise of any hitherto discovered, 
was found at a few feet beneath the surface, under 
singular circumstances The establishment formed 
at Uiis part of the Oural, for the purpose of seeking 
for gold, had tried every part of the ground near i^ 
and the speculation being deemed a hopeless one, it 
was abanaoned, and the buildings which had been 
erected were demolished. It was precisely in the 
ground on which one of those buUdines stood, that 
this mass of gold was found. M. de Humboldt, who 
made the communication to the academy, added some 
interesting facts relative to the gold mining industry 
in Russia. It appears such is the prodigious increase 
of the produce or washed eold in Russia, and especially 
in Siberia, to the east of the southern chain of the 
Oural, that the total produce in the year 1642 
amounted to 16,000 kilogrammes, of which Siberia 
alone famishes 7,800 kilogrammes. * 



MUSIC. 
Music, like nearly everything else, has made rapid 
strides towards perfrctbn, and it has now tUSwith it, 
that it may be at once scientific and agreeable. This 
is effected by a procsss, of all others, the most sim^e. 
It is found that that which contains a real melody 
can be worked and varied just as much as that which 
possesses none ; the ear does not thre because there 
is a something which it can follow ; it is the olna in 
the labyrinth which guides even the unlearned ; it 
enables us to anticipate that which is to ibOow, and 
consequently combines the freshness of novelty with 
the real ei^oyment of an old acquaintance ; it flatters 
us, because we are not disa{^inted in what we 
have foreseen ; and it is consequently a compliment 
to our knowledge : it soothes, it enkindles, it trans- 
ports us, because it speaks the language of passion ; 
itenraptu^es. It entrances us, because that language 
is addressed to the heart. For this we are indebted 
to such as Haydn, Beethoven, Mosart, Spohr, and 
Cimarosa, but proximately to Rossini and Wd>er, 
who have found worthy imitating in Meyerbeer, Bel- 
lini, Donixetti, Auber, and Herold. Great p rogre ss 
has been made of late in this country both in thelove 
and culture of music among the middle and lower 
classes, attributable to the institution (^ promenade 
ooncerts, and the importation of foreign operas on 
our stage. The former have offered a cheap aad 
easy opportunity of hearing good instrumental nansic, 
the latter have established an acquaintance with the 
vocal. The chief thing to be done is to get people 
to go where they will hear good music We fear, 
however, that it will be very long ere we behold in 
this country, as in Italy, France, and GenDanj, 
congreg^ions of soldiers and the people in towns and 
villages, singing, in parts, music such as vrenow only 
hear upon the stage ; but we, nevertheless, do not 
despair of sudi a time coming — Pchftcdrnk Review, 

Marriaoe axono the Jews.— JBvery Jew is 
obliged to enter mto the marriage state ; the proper 
time for entering into that state by the Rabbles, is 
the age of eis^hteen ; a man that lives single tOl 
twenty, is looked upon as a profligate. Tfau insti- 
tution IB grounded upon the Almi|^ty*s special com- 
mand to our first parents, " Be fruitnil and multiplT, 
aud replenish the earth." Is is customary for brioe 
and bridegroom to be bethrothed sometimes six 
months or a year before marriage, as agreed oa 
between the psjrties. 



AN8WBR8 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A lar((tt tupply of valvabU oentrlbatioiM has eonm to ImbA 
this week — amoof them &yoan f^om our esl< 
•* E. Y. B."— "J. T. C.-— -E. A. K.-— - InnkteB**— • 
" J. B.-— " M. J. R."— * ••!£.-— to which we shall pi^ 
attootioo. 

** R." Waterford. — On ajtpUctttioa at our OAoa in' SackvOs- 
•treet, what you require will be obtained. 

** P. N." — We cannot insert yonr oommnnlcatioo ; U 
personal allnslras, whidi render H inadroisa&leit 
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PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

Witn no less truth than eloquence, the Royal 
Prophet has asserted, that " the Heavens declare 
the glory of the Lord." No feeling mind can, 
indeed, gaze upon the starry heavens without 
mingled sentiments of delight and of admiration. 
Thousands of stars glitter in the firmament ; and 
the eye is enchanted with the glorious sight. 
But pleasure is not the only sentiment that so 
magnificent a scene awakens in the philosophic 
mind. Enlightened by science, it penetrates 
through the immensity of space, and discovers in 
the host of heaven, not mere glittering specks, 
but spheres of which the magnitude is far beyond 
Its conception ; suns bestowing light, heat, and 
fertility to innumerable planets and worlds ! — 
Though analogy alone leads to this conclusion : 
yet the idea is too pleasing, too reasonable, too 
magnificent, to be rejected as improbable. In the 
pride of his nothingness, man may imagine him- 
self,- and perhaps with truth, the primary object of 
his sublunary abode ; but he is not the only end of 
universal creation. In the inconceivable plan .of 
existence there must be other living, other rational 
beings besides himself. Organization, fruitful- 
ne8S> and life are perceptible around us ; even a 
drop of water teems with inhabitants ; and shall 
the vast masses of the planets be barren and 
deserted ? 

How vast, how sublime, is the idea of a plura- 
lity of worlds I Whilst it astoimds our reason, it 
elevates our mind, and gives us a better, though 
still a very inadequate notion, of that Being whose 
mere fiat produced the universe, and whose incon- 
eeivable wisdom watches over the preservation of 
this stupendous manifestation of his infinite power. 
Thotisands of stars are perceived by the naked 
eye ; millions are discovered by the telescope ; 
millions of millions are placed far beyond the reach 
of our best instruments ; and round each of these 
stars planetary bodies circulate, inhabited by 
myriads of myriads of rational beings I What is 
the mind of man to cope with such infinity 1 Yet 
what is it not to be enabled to arrive at such 
sabMme conceptions ? The earth becomes a speck 



in the universe, and vain, haughty man a mere 
atom in the scale of created beings! 

The heavenly bodies, it seems probable, are 
inhabited by beings, whose nature, ideas, life, kc, 
are suited to the peculiar organisation of the 
planets they inhabit, and consequently widely diffe- 
rent from those of terrestrial beings. This con- 
clusion will be rendered more probable by consi- 
dering how much the planets differ firom our globe, 
and from one another, in their distance from the 
sun, the inclination of their axes^^ the length of 
their revolutions, their magnitudes, &c. If the 
analogy we discover between the planets and our 
glebe leads us to conclude that they resemble it in 
many respects, the similarity between our sun and 
the fixed stars must induce us to believe that they 
also are suns, dispensing light, life, and fertility to 
planetary bodies. Bearing in mind that the 
universe is the work of infinite wisdom, in which 
utility must be no less conspicuous than beauty, 
a moment's jeflection upon the vast magnitude 
and the immeasurabe distances of the fixed stars 
will convince us that they were not created for the 
use of man, or as mere ornaments of the heavens. 
That they are useful to us, no one can possibly 
deny ; but by examining into the operations of 
nature, we readily perceive that Divine wisdom 
has ever connected individual advantage with 
universal utility — an arrangement by which the 
mind that can embrace at one glance the immense 
chain of causes and effects could alone establish. 
So consonant is this idea with the principles of 
sound philosophy, that even the greatest sages of 
antiquity — Pythagoras, Epicurus, Anaximenes, 
Anaximander, and others— taught the doctrine of 
a plurality of worlds, and believed that the fixed 
stars were the suns of other planetary systems. 
Reason alone led them to this conclusion, for they 
had not that more perfect notion of God and of 
his attributes which we have received from Reve. 
lation ; but this remarkable accord between the 
dictates of simple reason and the conclusion to 
which we are led by the superior light of Revela- 
tion, is no trifling testimony in favour of the 
opinion which has been here maintained. 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 
OF SIENNA. 

(Cootinned from No. 17.) 
CHAPTEft IT. 
•* raiUng, I know the {Moaltj of iWlnrt 
Is preMnt Infkmy and death.** — Marino PaUero, 

** Oraap the fknk^on gir d th« ahidd; 
Attack* dafeod— do aU bat yield.**— Ifoot. 

After a short deliberation, some of those who 
Borrounded the two women went out hastily, and 
returned in a few minutes, which appeared as so 
manj hours to the two poor captives, tormented as 
they were with all the terrors of suspense. 

They exchanged a few words with their com- 
rades, and then signed to Nella and Suina to dis. 
mount, when they secured the animals on which 
the females rode, by fastening them to some pro- 
jections of the rock. After tnis had been done, 
a man who, like his companions, was completely 
concealed by the folds of a large cloak, requested 
the young lady and Suina '^ to be kind enough to 
follow him.'* As they looked upon this request in 
the light of a oommand^ they submitted passively, 
and followed. 

Trembling in every limb, pressed close to each 
other, and scarcely daring to breathe, in their 
blind terror thej repea^gdW hurt themselves 
against the projections qromlne roof and sides as 
they proceeded ; and though a jigbt was of primary 
necessity^ in this their ;sm>terranean journey, yet 
their conductor carried none. 

As they advanced, the darkness became so great, 
that thev soon lost sight of their guide ; and the 
sound of a foot-fall echoed and re-echoed by the 
sides and roof the recesses and crannies of the 
rocks, that fbll on ears that actually listened in an 
intensity of agony to every breath, with a dtefening 
power-lthis was their only guide. 

The hollow sound of water falline in some 
distant part of the cavern, borne on the breeze that 
blew fresh in their faces, it seemed unnaturally 
cool ; and the wing of some night bird touching 
their skins, as, disturbed by their passage, it started 
up and flew over their heads, made them shtink 
together as it were into a smaller space, and 
covering their faces still closer, hurry blindly 
forward to dangers more real, perhaps, and still 
worse, than those from which they fled. 

After proceeding for some time in this way, 
they came to a sudden bend in the passage which 
turned to the right, and when they went round the 
corner, their eyes were dazzled by the ruddy glare 
of an artificial light ; for they found themselves 
standing in a sm»ll vaulted chamber, formed by 
an enlargement of the passage by which they had 
come ; the light they found to come from a lamp 
suspended from the side of the cave by an iron 
hook, over which projected a large ledge of rock 
that served to concentrate the light on the ol^ects 
beneath. 

These were a bed of fresh moss, and a man 
seated thereon supporting his head with his hands, 
and apparently little affected by the want of dis- 
tracting objects around, by the ample occupation 
h*M own thoughts seemed to give him. The 
richness of his costume, and the projecting handles 
of his dagger and sword, which, adorned with 
briliants, glistened in the light over his head. 



marked their owner's rank« and contrasted dnm- 
larly with the primitive appearance of every thing 
else around him. 

The arrival of the new comers did not disturb 
his reverie, and their guide was obliged to stoop 
down and whisper him a word or two b^ore he 
exhibited any signs of beinff sensible of their 
presence. He then suddenly raised his head, 
glanced rapidly round, and rising up in haste, 
advanced to meet Nella and Suina. 

« Who are those women ?" said he to the guide, 
who stood with head uncovered before him* 

The latter gave his reply in an under tone. 

« What is all this mystery for } speak up — ^wbat 
are you afbaid of, Antonio ? Oh I I see, 'tis a 
habit you have got ; take courage, man; there is 
no one here but ourselves ; it is not here with ns, 
as above in the open air, where we cannot speak. 
Patience I patience !" he continued, forgetdng the 
two captives who stood before him ; '' we shall 
soon succeed; perhaps, this very day we shall 
regain our place and rank. Oh! your pardon, 
Signora," said he, addressing Nella, who stood 
with down- cast eyes, awutin? in anxiety his judg- 
ment. '' Pardon us; a cruel necessity has oUiged 
us to be guilty of this breach of gallantry in your 
regard ; we shall ^ve you liberty in a short time — * 
perhaps this evening; we cannot possibly do it 
before then ; the least imprudent step might ruin us. 
Meanwhile, be not in the least distiui>ed ; I trust 
no one has given you cause of complaint by actir^ 
disrespectfully towards you : such an act being 
with me an impardonable crime. I leave you 
mistress of this place, where you will be in peifect 
safety ; all I regret is my inability to render it 
more convenient, and I have no better to oiler you. 
I reouest you will be tranquil until your departure, 
whicn we will hasten as much as we can." 

•He then made Nella a low bow, which she, 
lightened and relieved by his words, returned with 
equal cordiality ; and after seeing him dq>art 
followed by the gfuide, she remained listenii^, u 
if still in doubt of her safety, to the echo of his 
foot-steps, as they gradually seemed at length to 
dissolve into quiet. 

** Suina!" cried Nella, the first to break silence. 

"Siffuoral" was the reply; and they threw 
themselves into each other's arms. 

** Oh, Suina ! I was so terrified." 

" And I, Signora — I thought they were going 
to kill us ; and yet they are not so bad as they 
appear; they treated us as if they met ua ina 
drawing-room." 

When the topic of their delivery was exhauated— 
an unusual occurrence with tne tongue-armed, 
the gentle ones — many other matters, though not 
so interesting, yet were handled with equal skill. 

It was while deeply engaged in one of these 
discussions that Suina exclaimed — 

«* But listen, Signora — see you can hear all they 
are doing below ; didn't they say we were neit 
them ?" 

In reality, that part of the cavern where the two 
females were, was on a level with the external 
portion, and separated firom it only by a thin rock/ 
partition ; andm consequence, they could hear, if 
not the words, at least the sound <^ the voioei of 
those who were without. ^ | 

On a sudden Nella sprung forward; she listeiM<i 
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^or an instant attentifelj, and then cried out — 
** Oh Saina! sorely, I hear my brother's voice; 
they are going to kill him if he resists. Oh ! my 
God! Holy Virgin! St. Catherine 1 protect him — 
protect him.** But as the noise and cries redou- 
wed» she rushed out into the passage, committing 
herself without reflection to the darkness and 
terrors ftom which she had but escaped. 

She hurried along, directing her foot-steps by 
the damp sides of the cavern, and her course to 
where the noise seemed to come from. But soon 
the silence of death succeeded, and her only 
resource fuling her, Nella stopped short, exhausted, 
and not knowing where to turn. To her previous 
excitement succeeded an overpowering fear. The 
damp chill and darkness made sad work with a 
mind suddenly prostrated from a high state of 
excitement. She felt at every pore; indistinct 
sounds seemed to come to her ears ; and her 
heart throbbed audibly. Once or twice she 
thouKht she heard a cry of distress, and strove to 
rise, but found herself entirely unable ; and then 
the thoi^t of her brother's danger recurred to her ; 
it was relief to her oppressed sensitiveness, for it 
made her weep. 

Montanini himself, having been informed by 
Malko of the departure of bis sister, and of the 
place whither she had gone, had set out, as she 
anticipated, for the cave in about an hour after she 
left the villa. He was followed by the n^o, 
who, with his hands thrust in the pockets of his 
doublet, was luxuriating in the pleasures of a 
looming walk, with all the gusto of an amateur ; and 
occaaionally hununing over some original tunes of 
his own, which, if not indeed very elegant, were 
at least admirably suited to the ear of the composer, 
and the ingenious machine on which they were to 
be played. The awful strides of which he was 
capable, from the great length of his I^s, enabled 
him to equal his master's rapid movements with 
aearcely an effort ; and they proceeded in this way, 
each in his own fashion, till they came within a 
few paces of the cave of St. Catherine, when, to 
the utter astonbhraent of Malko, who was in one 
of his most amicable moods, he saw men armed to 
the teeth, rise, as it were, out of the ground, 
surround and set upon his master, and compel him, 
with a pike to his throat, to submit and follow 
them ; and all this did not occupy the space of one 
minute of sixty standard seconds. His first thought 
was to seise his dagger — alas I it was only his 
'' teneris avena*' he found. His next was to make 
one spring, unarmed as he was, from the place 
where he stood, into the middle of the hostile force 
that surrounded his master, clearing away every 
obstacle in admirable style, by his own specific 
^avity and that of his fists, to which there must 
Be added the momentum of blows administered 
incessantly to the ri^ht and to the left, and with 
the heartiest good will. In a few seconds — for this 
laborious work did not occupy one minute — Mon- 
tanini was freed by the exertions of his valet, whose 
success was as much attributable to the suddenness 
and rapidity of his attack, as to the weight of his 
blows ; and as men's courage rises in proportion 
as their cause for fear diminishes, so, in the present 
iwtance, there needed for the armed force that 
Montanini and his servant had so nearly put to 
disgraceful flight, oply to open their eyes, to secure 



both servant and master almost without an effort ; 
for twenty drawn cross-bows, pointed to oppose 
one's further progress, are productive of a won 
derfully quiescent effect. 

There was, of course, no alternative left, but to 
deal with the two last prisoners as with the first, 
and so both were led into the cavern. Montanini 's 
first thought, as he entered, was about his sister ; 
and he immediately insisted that they by whom he 
was surrounded should conduct him to her. But 
he had scarcely given utterance to his demand, 
when a man rushed into the cavern, crying out 
that the archers and officers of the republic were 
upon them, that a large number of them were 
coming towards the cavern, and that they would 
be there in less than five minutes. This disagree- 
able piece of news was at first received by a low 
muttering, which was soon changed for cries of 
rage, revenge, or despair, as the courage or timidity 
of each was predominant. All was confusion ; 
when at leng^n, over all this din and noise, the 
clear strong voice of the leader was heard stopping 
the cowards as they rushed inwards under the 
pretence of getting arms, and giving steadiness to 
the agitation of aU. 

" Stop I stop, friends !'* he cried, as he stood 
with wonderful coolness at the mouth of the 
cavern. ** You can save yourselves — stand on the 
defensive, and heaven will protect your sacred 
cause ; or let us rush out on our enemies ; theirs 
are hired daggers— ours as unpurchasable as our 
liberties, for which I, if none else, am ready to 
pay the price of life, to retain. Oh I your liberties, 
my friends — -vour liberties! — one dagger-stroke 
and they are free. Take arms—your arms alone 
can protect life, liberty, honour, name, and family 
Here are they who would deprive you of all" — 
pointing to the circle of archers, who, with bent 
bows and arrows ready to fire, stood round the 
mouth of the cavern, wuting but the orders of 
their commander, Castruccio, to commence their 
deadly work. 

A solemn silence followed on both sides. 

It was first broken by the croaking voice of 
Castruccio, deliberately calling on all in words, 
every letter of which was distmctly heard — with 
such painful intensity did all listen — to surrender 
in the name of the republic. 

The leader of the outlaws* voice rose in reply, 
loud, sonorous, and without one tone that expressed 
fear — 

" My friends ! take your choice, between the 
chance of protection from your own daggers, or 
certain death from the executioner's axe. Surren- 
der, and you will be taken as traitors, and — " 

A word, a sharp twanging sound running round 
the hostile circle, and a shower of arrows stopped 
him short ; this was the signal of attack. The 
archers rushed forward to take advantage of the 
confusion they supposed they had caused, but were 
met with equal determination at the mouth of the 
cavern by the assailed, armed only with their 
daggers ; and throwing away every thing else as 
an mcumbrance, they too had recourse to the 
same weapon. It now became, for the most part, 
a contest of individual bravery, though, indeed, a 
single stroke decided many a fight. Grasping 
each other by the throat, face^ hair, or whatever 
could first be laid hold of with one hand, ni 
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with th« other using th« dagger with the demon 
ferocity of canibftlism when routed in man, and 
with shouts like the growl of the tiger when 
disturbed oTer his bloody prey ; nay, when all else 
failed, they had recourse to tooth and leg, like the 

brute one with a hand or an ear between his 

teeth, and the other perhaps with a nose, kicking 
all the while like maddened horses. The shouts, 
the screams, and the death-shriek, that seemed to 
come half f^om the mouth, half from the dagger- 
opened throat, added to the darkness, dust, and 
confusion, required but little imagination on the 
part of an external spectator to believe the cavern 
to be one of the entrances to the dwelling place of 
the damned. 

The fiercest storms are soonest over ; even so 
was it with this storm of blood. The mutterings 
of ito dying thunders — a prayer, a blasphemy, a 
curse, a moan, or a call for mercy. 

The traces of its foototeps were bloody, shapeless 
things, still vibrating under the galvanism of the 
cold wind blowing out of the cavern ; rent, or whole 
garments died in their owners* gore, or arms 
scattered and broken and tinged with the common 
dye. A few escaped the general carnage ; and Cas- 
ruccio stood, the embodiment of the bloody principle 
he supported, looking with a cold satisfied smile on 
those gory props of his power. He raised his 
eyes but for an instant, and, to his utter surprise, 
they rested on Montanini, who, followed by his 
sister, her servant, and the n^o, was coming 
towards him from the interior of the cavern. 
(To be continiied.) 



ON JULIA. 



Tm, thou art fliir, in natare's bloom, 

Undeck'd with (alaifyiDg art ; 
'Twat thou that first expelled the f loom 

That darkened o'er this ftormy heart. 
On Erin's shore I saw thee first, 

All lovely as the glorious light 
That from the clouds of evening burst. 

To silver o'er the firown of night, 
*Twas in that hour thy magic form 

Before these Joyless eyes arose. 
To still despair's conflicting storm. 

And give this troubled heart repose. 

Dublin, Feb. 38,1843. T- 



WHALE FISHERY OF NEW ZEALAND. 

The European whalers living in Qaeen Charlotte's 
Sound are about forty in number. Some of them are 
runaway convicts, and desperate characters. They 
command the whaling boats, and direct all the opera- 
tions, while the natives pull the oar. The latter 
profit, we are told, by the energy and information of 
those men, without bving infe<^ed with their vices. 
The femaJe whales, or cows, as they are termed, 
betake themselves to the sheltered inlets and coves 
about Cook's Straits towards the close of the period 
of their gestation. The young calves are easily taken, 
and then the cows, which never desert their young, 
are sure to be the victims. The shores of Queen 
Charlotte's Sound and Cloudy Bay are strewed with 
the bones of those gigantic animals. The produce 
of this fishery has been nearly £24,000 a-year, but 
the trade will soon be annihilated. As the calves are 
killed for the sake of killing the mother also, the 
whales are rapidly diminishing in number, and the 
whale fishery in New Zealand will be destroyed, as 
has been the case with the seal fishery, by the reckless 
and cruel mode of carryir^g it on. 



THE ARTS. 
All the arts spring from an inherent desire in 
man to enlarge the sphere of his enjoyments^ and 
improve his well-being. As soon as he has learned, 
by the help of the mechanical arts, to secure for 
himself the necessaries of life, and has advanced a 
few steps in civilization^ he begins to turn his 
attention to the arts of elegance and refinement — 
to what are called the liberal and imaginative 
arts ; and calculated as these are ta withdraw 
him from the grossness of mere sensuality, to 
unfold and exercise some of his noblest faculties, 
and provide him with a train of pleasures suited to 
his own mixed nature, (from which he nuty reap 
not only amusement, but great moral advantage,^ 
they may well be regarded as benefits worthy of 
the Supreme Giver of all good gifts. For manj 
of them, under due regulation, are capable in an 
important degree of purifying the affections and 
spiritualizing the mind ; their sublimer aspirations 
are strongly expressive of a yearning after a more 
perfect state of things; and while they supply us 
with a delightful solace here, may perhaps afford 
a glimmering indication of the higher destiny that 
awaits us hereafter, and even help to qualify us 
for its enjoyment. These arts, though each is 
distinguished by some peculiar , characteristic^ 
possess many qualities in common, and a strong 
mutual resemblance, which marks them to be 
sisters of one lovely family, who reciprocally assist, 
adorn, and support each other. Thus, eloquence 
derives her rhythm from music, her imagery from 
poetry ; the latter obtains her measures and har- 
mony from music, her ^aphic descriptions from 
painting; dancing combmes poetry with motion 
and gesture, regulated by music ; sculpture lends 
her aid to architecture ; and the drama, an eclectic 
art, borrows from all. The general object is that 
of presenting to us enjoyments and gratifications 
adapted to our innate appetencies, which 'are 
suggested by nature, but must be sought for, 
selected, and carried on upon deduced maxims of 
art. To this an agreeable stimulus of the organs 
by which our perceptions are conveyed to the mind 
is made to contribute in no inconsiderable degree . 
hence, Addison describes the pleasures of the' 
imagination as holding a middle station betwe^i 
those of mere sense, and the more abstract pursuits 
of intellect — Profeisor Howards Ze<^vre§, 



Strength op Axles The requisite qualities 

in a railway axle are, first, the greatest possible 
degree of rigidity between the wheels, to prevent the 
axle from bending or breaking from concussion ; and 
secondly, the greatest quantity of elasticity and free- 
dom in the particles of iron within the axle itself, te 
prevent the injurious effect of vibration. The h<^w 
axle, it is contended, is better able to resist thee^ 
strains than a solid one, because the comparative 
streneth of axles is as the cubes of their diameters, 
and their comparative weights only as thoir squares ; 
consequent Iv, with less weie^ht in the hollow axle, 
there must be an increase ofstrength : and ^so that 
the vibration has a free cvculation through the whole 
length of the hollow axle, no part being subject to aa 
equal shock fVom the vibration, and that the salt 
would therefore receive less injury fiross this eeess 
than a solid one. , ^ ^ ^ i ^ 
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THE WIDOW. 
Thus, While he stood, the bull, vrho saw hisfoe, 
His easier conqueat proudly did forego ; 
And. making at him, with a Airious bound* 
From his bent forehead aimed a deadly wound. 

Drtdbn. 

*' Come Ned P* said I to Ned Clancej, as he, Tom 
Gorman, and I were snugly seated round a warm 
fire, imbibing the comforts of a bowl of hot whiskey 
punch, (Father Mathew didn't begin at this time,) 
on a cold wet evening in December — " come, let's 
hear bow you first became acquainted with your wife. 
I heard the handsome widow Devereux spoken of 
before you were married to her ; they told me you 
won her by playine the hero, or something that way." 

" Oh ! it was through a little matter not worth 
relating," answered Ned, quietly supping his punch. 

" But, what was it ?" 

"The fact is," said Tom Gorman, ** Ned is 
always a little bashful about the affair ; so I'll tell it 
to you, and don't you interrupt me, Ned. Well, you 
must first know, that it all happened through a bull." 

"Abull! ha! ha! Byjove twasn't the first affair 
of the kind that was brought about by a bull, or a 
bhnderr 

"Psha! I dont mean that — I mean a real living 
bull ; aye, and 'twas a lucky hull for Ned, and no 
miftake. ' 

" But hear the story. Ned and I were sauntering 
about, gently whifiing our cigars, and wreathing the 
smoke in graceful curls. We were within about ten 

yards of a confbunded ox-stall in street, when 

x^ed tapped me on the shoulder, * Look here Tom, 
said he — look here; there's a creature for youl' 

♦* * What do you mean ?' said I — 

** * The widow, you dog — the handsome widow with 
the child at her side. By jove, what a figure I Isn't 
«he a beautiful creature ? — How well the mourning 
dress becomes her !' 

'* Thus he went on raving of the beautiful widow. 
Just when we had come within about two yards of 
the ox-stall, the door was burst open, and a huge bull 
rushed out foaming and tossing his head. He had 
broken from the butcher, who ran after him with a 
large maul. The bull rushed out — a loud shriek, and 
the handsome widow lay on the ^ound in a swoon. 
I hurried to her assistance immediately. The child 
ran ^for protection to a door at the other side, and 
the bull, attracted by the flutterhig of his little cloak, 
sprung at him. The furious animal butted — ^the child 
drew aside, and his cloak was pinned to the wall with 
a force that staggered the bull himself. Ned snatched 
the maul from the trembling butcher, and the animal 
was preparing a second attack for the child, when 
he received a tap behind. The enraged beast turned, 
' And wildly staring, spurns with sounding foot 
The sand," 

and aimed his horns at his new antagonist, but 
received a tremendous blow of the maul that stretched 
him in an instant. He sprang up with a desperate 
effort, but with a well directed stroke he was laid in 
the dust again. The crowd that had assembled shouted 
gloriously. When the widow recovered from her 
swoon, she turned to thank me for her deliverance. 
* No, no 1' said I, * there's the gentleman who did that 
for you, madam.' 

'*What, from the shouts of the mob, and, above all, 
the thanks of the pretty woman, Ned must have 
thought himself an undoubted hero. We accom- 
panied the widow home ; the story soon got abroad, 
and Ned became the theme for the conversation of all 
the sentimental young ladies of the town. He was a 
constant visitor at widow Devereux's, proposed in a 
short time, was accepted, was married, and — but here 
come the ladies." D. H. 

Cork, February, 1843. 



FORMATION OF FAT IN THE ANIMAL 
BODY 

The carnivorous races of aTitmals thrive on azotiied 
food, which supplies matt^risit to replace their waited 
tissues, and these wasted tissuf^^ ign'm alTorfi tnalo^ 
rial to be oxidated or burned in rospiratJQn, and 
support the animal heat. But besides nzotlted mittter, 
the food of the graminivorous races eoutaias sugar, 
starch, and gum, which are no I employed in the proper 
nourishment of their bodii^s but solely for tlie gene- 
ration of animal heat by couibuftt^on at the eitpeiise of 
the oxygen of the air. ThG disappearance in Uk@ 
manner of fat in the animal s^^steiUj in cireum^tanees 
where rapid oxidation is known to occur, seems to 
point out a similarity in the use af the latter, wUieh 
thus becomes burned in the body tnto carbon Ic acid 
gas and water, in the absence of the vegetable prin- 
ciples above mentioned. It is well know-n that gi's^ 
nunivorous animals, abuncl;inlly supplied with food, 
containing starch or sacch4Lrine matter^ ajid whose 
respiration is, to a certain cxtiMit, chenked by want 
of motion and exercise, bet'omt^ in a short time loaded 
with fat, which the above conaidofation iadi eaten to 
have been formed out of the t'xeess of non-aEotried 
food over and above that required for respiration. 
This is supposed to take place by a metamorphosis 
analogous to that by which alcohol and carbonic acid 
are produced from sugar. This opinion of the origin 
of at has recently been called in question by M. 
Dumas, who contends that the whole mtof ajn atiiinal 
body has been furnished ready fi^rmed* in that state, 
by the food itself, and cites an cspennaent in which a 
goose has been fed for some time upon maize, supposed 
to be free from fatty matter, the starch of the grain 
appearing to have generated the fat found in the bird j 
an inference which he rejects, by showing that maiKO 
itself contains a large quatiflty of oil : it therefore 
became desirable to obtaia additional evidence on the 
subject. 

In an experiment at Giesson, three young pigs were 
fed, during thirteen weeks, oq pas and potatoes^ the 
quantity of fat contained in tneae vt^f^^tabl&s being 
calculated, from the researches of Braconnot and 
Fresenius. It was found, at tht* expiration of that 
time, the bodies of these animal m contained no less 
than about seventy pouDd>i more fat than uould |mm- 
sibly have been given in the food, and ^\mk was 
therefore Inferred to rise from an alteralion of the 
starch. An equally satibfaotory expmment h des- 
cribed by Bousoingault, in \%hich the on iter furnished 
by a cow was found to exc4.^t:d greatly the fat of the 
food. The author then states the result of a chemical 
examination of hay and fitraw, with reference to fatty 
matter, and describes then £o contain about 1.5 per 
cent, of a crystalline waxy matter, mixed with chlo- 
rophyll, altogether diflTerc^nt from ordinary fat* Tlia 
excrements of a cow, fed an those subBtances, yielded 
a quantity of the same waxy £ub{;tancei correepond- 
ing very closely to the whole qiiaTitity oontajtied in 
the food ; so that it appears quite evident that tha 
fat of the butter does nc^t arise from this aouree* 
The author concludes with observations on tbe com- 
position of maize, which cuniaitiH very dififcroiit 
auantities of oil, from 1 to 9 per ceot., when growD iu 
ifferent localities.— X>r. Liebig. 
The reason of the flesh of the fitag becomiDg putrid 
shortly after its death, aiises from the quantity of 
oxygen which it takes into its system during the bard 
breathing of the chase. A hanled hare, for the aamo 
reason, is as tender as one that has been kept for a 
fortnight after being shot, Tho reason is the same. 
In both cases the action of the oi^ygen oti the ilei^h 
produces approaching derompoisition — in the one, 
quickly ; in the other, slowly ; bacon, on the iaine 
principle, was at one time rcndortd mqre d«ljtiat« ^y 
whipping the pig ^^f^AS^d^W- 
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THE RUINS OF ST. COMANU 

A TRADITION OF THB "WEST OV IRELAND. 

Many a devout and holy prayer ascended like 
incense to heaven which was hreathed on the altar 
of the little chapel dedicated to Saint Coman, 
and many a penitent's vow was registered before 
that altar, not a vestiffe of which now remains to 
be seen. It was desecrated and razed to the 
ground by Cromwell and hit unholy myrmidons, 
and the only wreck that remains to be seen are 
two old gothic walls which were situate at either 
end of the once neat little chapel ; and they, too, 
would have long since crumblea to the dust, were 
it not for the ivy which every where mantels them 
and keeps them together ; and so closely are they 
covered, that the traveller pa."sing on the road 
beside cannot discover a single stone of either 
walls. The gentle aclivity or slope on which the 
church of Saint Ooman was situate, was ever after 
its spoliation deemed a hallowed and sacred spot ; 
and all around, and even the part which at one 
time was the aisle of the church, was converted 
into a recentacle for the dead. Any person who 
visits the little church-yard cannot but be struck 
with wonder and amazement, on beholding the old 
time-worn head-stones, with the letters altogether 
effaced, or so nearly so, that on any one of them 
there are not three lines perfectly legible ; the con- 
fused manner in which the dead are heaped 
together; and the neglect and desolation which 
every where meets the wandering eye. Within 
the last few years the custom of mterring within 
its precincts has been discontinued ; it being so 
crowded, that in making a new grave, in many cases 
old coffins, falling asunder, were partially exposed^ 
in order to cover those more recently consigned 
to the earth. Every step you take you behold the 
remains of mortality, and graves yawning beibre 
you ; and in one part of the church-yard might be 
seen a grave or vault arched over with brick, 
intended for the receptacle of a family, a part of 
the end wall of which has fallen in, and exposes to 
view three or four empty coffins ; but what became 
of their tenants, we must leave our readers to 
divine. 

Many a tale of thrilling interest, and many a 
wild legend, is there linked with the little history 
of Saint Coman's ; but never shall the one we are 
about to relate be effaced from our memory ; both 
on account of its singular and fearful denouement, 
and the unhappy fate which attended the hero of 
our tale. 

It was Saint Hallow 's-eve that we had occasion 
te pass the night with Roderic O'Reygan, whose 
door was ever open to each and every one, who 
chose to partake of his hospitality ; and it was 
from him, and beneath his hospitable roof, we 
learned the tale we are about to relate to our 
readers. 

O'Reygan was one of those who come under 
the denomination of a small farmer, yet living in 
much more comfort, and possessing much better 
means, than that class generally do in Ireland. 
But it was not always so with him : perseverance 
and untiring industry had made him what he 
was; and he had good reason to be fully con- 
vinced of the truth of the old adage — " All is not 
gold that glitters ;*' for when commencing his 
carter, a more unhappy prospect, or more unlike 



his present condition, he imagined never appeared 
to any one but himself. But he continued to 
persevere and buffet the storms of life; and hia 
perseverance was well rewarded. Ue had a 
family of four or five children, all young and 
blooming like his wife. They were seated around 
the fire-side, after bt-ing tirt>d amusing themselvea 
casting lead into water, playinff snap-apple, and 
the usual sports attendants of Saint Hallow'a. 
By degrees they all slunk away from their inno- 
cent sports, and assembled around the fire-side ; 
and sat listening in wonder and astonishment to 
the following tale, which O'Reygan related to 
them, who was ever trying with paternal anxiety 
to make his offspring happy : 

The last of the De Veseys are no more ; not 
one of them remain to uphold that proud rank and 
title ; the last of the name has been long since for- 
gotten, and sleeps with his forefathers in the little 
church-yard of Saint Ooman's. Henry De Vesey 
was the only son of Lord De Vesey, and heir of 
Killanamore Castle, the family mansion of the 
De Veseys — a proud and stately gothic pile of the 
sixteenth century. But it, like its occupiers, who 
so often beguiled away the time in its beautiful 
pleasure grounds and shady walks, who paced its 
long corridors, and passed through its splended 
halls, has long since fallen beneath the hand of 
time, and not a wreck of it now remains to be 
seen. Henry De Vesey was a profligate and reck* 
lees youth ; and although he had the name of 
having fought three successive duels, and escaped 
unhurt, still it was not courage prompted mm 
to retrieve lost honour. No, honour he had 
none ; he was a base coward and villain of 
the blakest die to the inmost core ; and it was 
cowardice and fear of being openly and eternal]/ 
branded what he really was, prevented him no$ 
giving satisfaction to brave and honourable men* 
whom he ii\jured and insulted. 

To his father the unworthy scion of the nobfo 
house of De Vesey was a pure gem, and he looked 
forward to him as the future Lord of Kill^ira-^ 
more Castle, and as one who would honourably 
uphold the rank and title of his house : but little 
did he think that with himself his proud name 
would be extinct. 

With feelings of the most poignant despai? 
and regret, did Matilda Dawson call to mind 
the name of De Vesey. With that name was 
linked all her misfortunes ; to her Henry De Vesey 
proved a demon and deceiver of the lowest grade ; 
and it was he who blasted all her happineast and 
made her taste of the cup of bitterneM, whieh she 
drained to the drcws. Until the fell moment she 
found he had ma£ her his dupe, she was happy ; 
and in almost every thing found something new 
to create pleasure, until she became intimate wi^ 
the heir of Killanamore Castle. Matilda Dawsoiw 
both in person and manner, was every thing tha| 
could please die imagination. From a slight 
acquaintance theproflippate scion of the De Veatys 
became enraptured with her guileleas innoceore 
and virtue ; and at length, after innumerable pro*^ 
mises and solicitations, be prevailed on her to 
agree to.a clandestine marriage ; as he knew, if he 
openly avowed his intentions, neither his own or 
Matilda's father would sanction their nnioii. 
They were married ; but, oh. Heavens 
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mockerj ! He remiuned with her for a few weeks, 
and then went to France, under the pretence of 
stajlog there for a short period, to avoid, as he said, 
the consequences of his father's displeasure, as 
thetr marriage was known to him. A year passed 
awaj, hut yet she heard no tidings of him. By 
degrees the once lively and vivacious Matilda 
Dawson pined slowly away; it was evident the 
deepest sorrow and anguish racked her inmost 
soul; misfortunes crowded upon one another ; 
her offspring died (for she was now a mother) 
for want of proper care and attendance — not that 
she Delected her duty towards her child, but 
•oziety, sorrow, and uneasiness prevented her 
doine it in the manner it should he done. At 
lengUi she sunk beneath such repeated shocks of 
fortune ; and died of a broken heart ; and ere long 
the reckless De Vesey had the double and damn- 
ing crime to answer for — the breaking the youi^ 
and innocent heart of Matilda Dawson, and " send- 
ing her father's grey hairs in sorrow to the grave." 
Such was the fate of Matilda Dawson and her 
fether. Such was the fate of the victim of the 
hardened and licentious De Vesey ; and it was 
thus he blighted the ham>iness of her, whose virtue 
and innocence would nave been a shield to her, 
and m protection from any one but the hardened 
demon who deceived her. • • • • 
About a year after the death of the once beauti- 
ful and broken hearted Matilda Dawson, Henry 
De Vesey was returning from a midnight debauch 
to Killanamore Castle ; it was a dark and fearful 
nigfat : the distant thunder reverberated through 
the arched vault of heaven ; the forked liffhtning 
flaahc^ vividly through the old ruins of Saint 
Coma&*s; the ridn poured down in torrents; 
not a single star was there visible, and the moon, 
ezeept at intervals, was completely hid behind 
dense masses of hug^ black and scowling clouds, 
moving quickly through the heavens. To reach 
Killanamore Castle he had to pass the old church. 
yard of Saint Ooman's ; and although not one of 
the viUagers was ever known to pass it after mid- 
night, OB account of it being generallv supposed it 
was haunted, he had not any dread of passing 
it, as he was not in the least degree superstitious : 
and, even if he were, he was in a state which 
drowned all fear, and prevented him thinking on 
sach a subject. Onward he made his way, until 
he came within view of the old ruins ; the rain 
continued to pour down incessantly ; and to get 
shelter from we storm, he made his way into the 
dmrdi-yard. The storm continued to increase, 
and in a few moments a red and lurid elare of 
ligbtnif^ shot across the church-yard, and a wild 
and suppressed shriek was heard rising from the 
rains. On the following morning, the body of De 
Vesey was found in the ruins of Saint Coman's ; 
the features were horribly and hideously distorted ; 
the filing eye-balls seemed about to start from 
their sockets ; the ghastly features, and distorted 
oovntenance showed the unworthy heir of Killana- 
mor^ Castle died a death of terrifying and horrible 
despair. The remains o f young De Vesey were 
interred m the little church-yard ; he met his well 
merited filte. But in it there is not a mark or 
a stone to perpetuate his unhallowed memory. 

G. H. 



TO INFUfCT. 
Farewell I fkrewell ! thou dawn of lifW, 

Whose morning sky wm unobecured 
With doody caree and dark'ning itrife, 

When sorrow yet wa» onendured. 
The bliMfol, happy hours have fled. 

The days ofinfiuioy are gone ; 
The early dreams of joy hare sped. 

And with them ail their pleasures flown. 
Remembered still is every thought 

On which a mind unformed could dwell, 
E*ch childish sport which with It brought 

▲ joy none but aefaild can feel. 
To thee will pensive mem'ry stray. 

And linger fondly round thee yet, 
'Til grief, now constant, team away 

Tha wanderer : then, with sad regret» 
'Twill turn it firom the gladaome scene. 

Where pleasure purest, unalloyed. 
Alone in life's drear path hare been. 

And mourn fbr Infant hopes destroyed,. 

M. J. R. 



Absorption op Food in thb Stomacb. — Expe- 
riments have been lately made by MM. Sandras and 
Bouch&rdat, with a view to ascertain the mode of 
absorption of the elements of nutrition contained in 
the principal articles of food used by man or the 
lower animals. Takinc^ as a basis that soluble 
aliments are absorbed by the veins, and insoluble 
aliments hj the ohyliferous tubes, it remained to be 
asoertamed in what way nature had provided the 
means of rendering certain aliments soluble, or of 
separating them to such a degree as to enable them 
to pass tlu*oagh the chyliferous tubes. MM. Sandras 
and Bouehardat divided thdr experiments into 
two series, one chemical, the other physiologcal. 
The chemical experiments showed the action which 
water, slightly acidulated by chloridic a<ad, exer- 
cises upon the fibrine, albumine, caseum, gluten, 
aud the gelatlnons tissues. All these substances 
enlarge and become translucent, and some of them 
dissolve. It is sufficient, in order to produce most 
of those phenomena, to add to 10,000 mmmes of 
water, 6 grammes of hydrochloric add ; out it was 
found necessary, in order completely to dissolve 
the fibrine, to add a few drops of rennet. Hydro- 
chloric acid, therefore, is not the sole dissolving 
agent in the gastric juice ; the animal matter, called 
pepsino, or chymosine, must also be present. This 
bemg admitted, it appears probable from the expe- 
riments of MM. Sandras and Bouehardat, that 
neutral azoted animal substances, when once dis- 
solved in the stomach, pass directly into the veins. 
This is the case with gluten. Starch and feonla are 
wholly or partially converted into lactic add in the 
stomach, and are absorbed in this form. Neither 
starch nor sugar is found in the chyle during a course 
of feculent alunentation. Greasy substances resist 
the action of the stomach, and pass into the intestinal 
canal, where they form a sort of thick cream ; and at 
the same time the chyle, under their influence, deve- 
lopee itself in extraordinary abundance in globules 
ci4>able of rendering them milky and opaque. 
Aocording to MM. Sandras and Bouehardat, there- 
fore, greasy substances are the main agents in the 
production of chyle, so necessary for the process of 
digestion. 

Entozoaries in THE Blood OF A Doo. — Animal 
life has been discovered in the blood of a dog. There 
has hither to been no well-authenticated case of 
such phenomenon in warm-blooded animals, except- 
ing birds. The presence of animal life in the blood 
of cold-blooded animals, particularly frogs, however, 
is common. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Th« Anglo-Saxon tong^, though scmroelj to be 
considered in the light of old Enfflish, is yet the 
stock upon which tul changes and improvements 
have bc^n engrafted, in order to produce the Ian- 
ffuage which we now speak. This branch of the 
Teutonic family, was perhaps the earliest spoken 
European language that was employed in the ser- 
vices of literature. Alfred exerted all his ener- 
gies, and used all his influence to make the study 
of his native tongue universal throughout his own 
dominions, and so far as it lay in one inan's power, 
he succeeded ; but his successors, mostly under the 
yoke of a foreign hierarchy, and sunk deep into 
sloth or superstition, neglected to nourish the tree 
which he had planted, and which had already, 
under the care of his fostering hand, produced good 
fruit. 

During the age preceding the Norman settle- 
ment, the Saxon had degenerated into a barbarous 
jargon, unfit for the higher purposes of literature ; 
in fact, we possess but lew writings in the language 
of this period, except some rude chronicles com- 
posed in (what was then called) rime ; a peculiarity 
of verse, it must be observed, very different from 
the modern rhyme, for it did not employ like sound- 
ing syllables at the end of certain lines ; indeed, it 
is somewhat difficult to discover in what these 
rimes were distins^uished from prose, as they do not 
appear to have been measured off into a definite 
number of syllables : perhaps, after all, the only 
difference is a greater pomp and disniity of style, 
producing what in the present day would be called 
poetical prose. There was, however, one distin- 
guishing^ characteristic which marked the Saxon 
poetry, which is almost, if not entirely, unknown 
to modem metre ; and this was alliteration, or the 
repetition of the same letter at the beginning of 
two or more words in the same line, which letter 
serves as the initial in the marking word of the 
next line. This peculiarity, which, indeed, would 
seem to be fully as defensible as that of rhyming 
endings, is by no means unpleasant when skilfully 
executed, and even a modern ear soon becomes 
accustomed to it. Alliterative verse was common 
to most of the Celtic and Gothic nations, and was, 
moreover, peculiar to their literature. Rhyme 
would appear to have been the invention of the 
Norman minstrels, and was unknown in England 
before the Conquest. The earliest instance we 
have of it is in a few lines of the Saxon chronicle 
commemorative of the death of William the 
Conqueror. 

Such was the condition of the Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature in England during the 
eleventh century ; and the subsequent introduction 
of the Norman French among the higher classes 
at first, and afterwards among the whole people, 
is very distinctly marked. The connexion between 
the two nations was first formed in the time of 
Ethelred. 

We find that ideas of every-day life, which men 
are in constant use of, are expressed, even to the 
present day, by genuine Saxon words, whereas 
words of French extraction are almost entirely 
lifted to express what may be called extraordinary 
ideas, either abstract, and not of frequent occur- 
rence, and of whose form, consequently, men are 
not so tenacious, or such as may be supposed to 



have been peculiar to the Norman or upper classes, 
as, for instance, terms of war and of^ the law. — 
And although, in numberless cases, words, though 
of French origin, appear in a Saxon shape, it will 
not be easy to d'scover any example of the converse. 
Indeed, this was the fate of nearly all the Norman 
words introduced into the English during the 
earliest stages of its existence. The writers of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries afford 
abundant evidence of words originally quite 
French, taking in a short time a Saxon form and 
termination : thus the word hatayl glided into 
hcUlle ; partye became part : verament changed to 
verily. Such mutations are rarely made but from 
a foreign into the native form of speech, and would 
certainly lead us to believe that they were made by 
a SaxoD tongue. If the early English represent 
the imperfect attempts of a Norman to speak 
English, yet, at least, the children of these, being 
taught the same language, would not preserve the 
defects of their fathers, but would «peak as good 
Saxon as the rest of the people ; in the same man- 
ner as the child of a modern Frenchman, bom and 
brought up in England, speaks the language of 
the country as well as an Englishman. 

It appears also from history, that the English 
language was formed, and more unmixed Saxon 
entirely disused, before the upper classes oeased to 
speak French ; and they do not appear to have 
corrupted it in any way, but to have left it off at 
once. The English writers before Chaucer, 
(except those whose works were professedly for 
the illiterate) composed in French, not at all differ- 
ent from that of their continential neighbours, 
while English (as distinguished from mere Saxon) 
had been commonly spoken and understood for a 
century before his time. 

The English language arose, progressed, and 
was formed during the thirteenth century ; for if 
we compare what Layamon of Emleye wrote 
towards the end of the reign of Henry the Second 
(who died 1 189) with what Robert of Gloucester 
produced in the time of Edward the First, (who 
died 1307,) we shall find, that while the former 
wrote in unmixed though very barbarous Saxon, 
the chronicle of the latter is composed in the same 
language as the Canterbury Tales, and is Y&rj 
nearly as intelligible to a modern reader. 

It was, at some period between Layamon of 
Ernleye and Robert of Gloucester — ^that is, during 
the thirteenth century — that the English language 
was formed ; and this circumstance may be satis- 
factorily accounted for by the great national events 
of that age. 

It must be bofne in mind, that previously to the 
reign of John, the king of England possessed vast 
territories on the continent ; in fact, the dominions 
of Henry the Second in France more than doubled 
those at home. In consequence, the greater part 
of his nobility were Frenchmen, not only by ex- 
traction, but also by birth and education, and 
would of course give the fashion and tone to those 
of their own class in England, who were of the 
same race as themselves. But when John lost his 
foreign provinces, he lost his foreign barons at the 
same time ; and the next age saw the nobility, now 
excluded from the society and infiuenoe of their 
transmarine cousins, begm to mingle more freely 
and cordially with their countrymsn. In this reign 
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did the barons, almost for the first time since the 
death of Harold» think and act like Englishmen. 
They stood forth to oppose their tyrannical and 
headstrong sovereign, in the name, not only of 
their own order, but of Englishmen. And when, 
by their perseverance, the great Charter was 
wrested from John at Runnymede, in 1215, every 
denomination of subject, from the noble to the serf, 
was included in that declaration of rights. 

The parliament of 1265, in the succeeding reign 
of Henry the Third, was the first wherein any 
other than the great crown vassals sat. Indeed, 
it was the first which can properly be called a 
Parliament, in the modem acceptation of that term, 
by which is understood a representative assembly ; 
for hitherto the great council had been composed 
only of those who immediately held their tenures 
from the sovereign, and who were called upon to 
furnish aid to their suzerain when required by 
him ; just as the barons themselves held their 
courts of their own vassals. Whatever may be 
thought of these great events, they are at least 
sufficient to show that a stronger sympathy now 
existed between the Norman and Saxon people ; 
and to them we must, in a great measure, attribute 
the union of the two races, and of their languages; 
for the distinction between Saxon and Norman 
was fast vanishing, and English taking the place 
of both. 

The people had now dropped their Saxon, and 
used English ; the higher classes also understood 
this language, but continued for some time to speak 
French among themselves ; and Chaucer furnishes 
us with evidence that it continued to be spoken 
even so late as his time, by the refined or affected 
in London, in his Canterbury Tales, where he 
draws a sarcastic hne of distinction between the 
French of Paris and of Stratford le Bow. Ed- 
ward the Third, in 1360, gave the last and the 
effective blow to the French language in England, 
by abolishing in an express statute (36 Edw. 3) 
the use of it in the courts of law : the reason 
assigptied is, that the French tongue was '* much 
unknown in the realm ;" and the object he had in 
view was to become popular with the burgher 
representatives, from whom he was obliged to 
draw large supplies to fiirther his de&igns against 
France ; and, at the same time, he wished to eradi- 
cate any remnants of French that might still exist 
among his chief subjects, and thereby to estrange 
them from any sympathy with his foes. 

Afterwards, when English became the language 
of the whole country, it would be natural to expect 
that the upper classes would retain more French 
in their discourse than the people, who rather 
inclined to the Saxon ; and this is accordingly 
found to be the case. 

The productions of the English writers before 
Chaucer were of a very barbarous nature ; the 
greater part were chronicles translated from the 
French or Latin, and intended for those unedu- 
cated persons who were unacquainted with these 
langruaffes. The possibility of an elegant or well- 
finisbea work appearing in English, was never 
imagined by any one before Chaucer. This great 
poet began his literary career by translating, not 
irotn the French, as bis predecessors had done, 
but from a much purer source, the Italian — then 
the only European language which could boast 



of great writers. He proposed to himself Boc- 
caccio as his model. One of his earliest works, 
' The Book of Troilus and Creseide,* was an 
imitation of Boccaccio's Filostrato. Of his other 
writing^, many were translated from the Italian. 
Perhaps his only original work is that by which 
he is best known, the much admired Canterbury 
Tales ; and even here, many of the tales are copied 
from other authors, and the plot itself is of a 
similar nature to Boccaccio's Decamerone. But 
the humorous tales, which are chiefly original, are 
unmatched in their kind, and vastly superior to 
any thing in the Decamerone. 

Chaucer fixed the English language. Since his 
time, it has undergone but few chanees, and those 
of an unimportant nature. They who will make 
allowances for his antiquated orthography, and 
quaint expressions, will meet with but few words 
which they do not understand ; and when they 
have taken the pains to master these tri^ng«tliiB. 
culties, they are surprised that their Aw^ang^uage 
is the same as Chaucer's '< English undefiled.** — 
Athetusum, 



THOU WA8T NOT THERE. 
I ttood within the festive hall. 

With aching heart and vacant air ; 
What was it caused a tear to fall. 

When all around seemed bright and fUr ? 

Thou wast not there I 
Soft music caught my llst'ning ear ; 

Its sounds of mirth it seem'd to borrow ; 
And as I struggled not to hear, 

Wh J was my heart so filled with sorrow f 

Thou wast not there ! 
I join'dthe gay and happy throng 

Upon the ocean's '* sparkling tide ;" 
My sad heart echoed not their song ; 
It seem'd as if each note had mgh'd — 

Thou wast not there ! 
As o'er the moonlit waves we flew, 
My bosom felt a glow of peace ; 
For thou didst share its bright beams too. 
But then I felt my grief increase — 

Thou wast not there I 
Tee I in each festive hsU and bower, 

Mj wandering thoughts are turned to thee ; 
And when alone each lingering hour. 
This simple thought can sadden me — 

Thou wast not there ? 
B. A. K 



Newspapbb Reportbrs What most extraordi- 

nary men are these reporters of newspapers in gene- 
ral — I mean English newspapers 1 Surely if there be 
an;)r class of individuals who are entitled to the appel- 
lation of cosmopolites, it is these. The activity, 
energy, and courage which they occasionally display 
in the pursuit of information, are truly remarkable. 
I saw them during the three days at Paris, mingled 
with canaille and fi^amins behind the barriers, whilst 
the mitraille was nying in all directions, and the des- 
perate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses 
against these seemingly feeble bulwarks. There 
stood they, dotting down their observations in their 
pocket-books, as unconcernedly as if reporting the 
proceedings of a reform meeting in Covent Garden or 
Finsbury Souare ; whilst in ^pain, several of them 
accompanied the Carlist and uhristino guerillas in 
some of their most desperate raids and expeditions, 
exposing themselves to the danger of hostile bullets, 
the inclemency of winter, and Uie fierce heat of the 
summer sun »-~I<frrow*8 Spain, # r-x /-w /-^ i /> 
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*• 1720 — ^Major Johnstone, half-pay ofiicer, in Dub- 
lin, gave a loaded pistol to each of his his two sons, 
(the one ten, and the other twelve years of age,) 
and ordered them to fire, when they shot each other 
dead on ^ the spot 1 Their mother coming into the 
room on the report of the pistols, he stabbed her 
to the heart, and then himself. "~^Aiia/« of Dublin, 
1842. 

THE IIANIAC. 

A\tm ! that penury and oriin« 

So oft go band in band ; 
▲las ! that penury pervades, 

And crime defiles our land. 
Alas ! that reason's still small Toice 

Is lost in passion^s roar ; 
And wratdMd man should perp«tnrt« 

The dead I now deplore. 
At early mom his maiden sword 

On Bleueeim*s plain was bright, 
But red Mood stain'd iU brlllianey 

Before the faU of night. 
And still with Marlboro* on he trodj 

The fields of victory. 
Till humbled Louis sued tor pewoe 

Upon his bended knee. 
Hurral hurral the bonfires blase ! 

The Gallic war is o'er } 
The victors quit the oonquer'd Ui^ , 

And seek their native shore. 
Farewell the pride and pomp of war ; 

FareweU its bright arr^ : 
Be now subsides in humble life, 

A mi^oron half- pay. 
But scanty was the pitUnce giv'n 

A living to supply ; 
And when he view'd his children two^ 

The tear stood in his eye. 
He sunk in listless apathy. 

And when his vrifi» would speak. 
•* Oh I mention not their fate," he'd cry, 

** Or else my heart will break. 
•* Poor younglings, darlings of my heart. 

Dear as its warmest bk>od. 
Bow can 1 bear to see them pine, 

And cry for want of food !" 
He sunk opoo his wr^died ooodi. 

With misery opprest ; 
The body slept— but honid dre«Bit 

Denied the spirit rest 
He dreamt two forms in strange arrv 

Were stationed at that bed ; 
A reverend friar at the foot ; 

BctlMLnusattliehead! 
•• Despairing man, lift up thy son! 

To him above the sky; 
There's grace and oMrcy still in slor«. 

There's aid and sueooar nigh !'* 
8o spelBe the priest. The fiend advne'd 

With noiseless step more near. 
And bending o'er the alumb'rer's head. 

Thus whisper'd in his ear^— 
•• Aye, go and pray, sod supplicate. 

And own thy wretched fSaars ; 
The wind that scatters wide thy pray'r, 

WiU also dfy thy tears! 
** Go, train thy sods to gtorions war. 

To laugh at steel and shot; 

They wiU not ftJl in battle-field ; 

Look, and behold their lot I" 

Be turned, and saw a crowded street ; 
Ten thousand forms were there ; 
frated prison rose in ftont, 
A gallows in the rere. 



** Dost thou behold !" he whisper'd still ; 

They'll have no earthly tomb ; 
Now nerve thy arm, and steel thy soul. 

Thou canst prevent their dooai. 

** There is no place of ftiture pain. 

Nor place of future bliss ; 
€o ask tbat bald and craven priest. 

If he can gainsay this ? 

** The dead repoee in silent graves. 

From pain and care aloof ; 
Ton priesl wiU say it is not sok 

But can be shew thee proof ? 

** Then nerve thy arm, and steel thy hSMtp 

And be ^y courage shewn ; 
Avert their Ignominious fate^ 

And shield thee from thine own. 

** Thy sword is rusting hi its sbeatb. 

Thy pistols mould'ring lie ; 
Up, man, and do what honour bids. 

Or live in Infuny !" 

He started from that fearful dreara. 
But friar and fiend were flown. 

Like mibt before the riewless wind. 
And he remaki'd alone. 

The cold sweat hung upon his brow. 

Like beads of morning dew. 
*' Oh ! save me, Heav'n I" he kuniliM erla^ 

** My wift andoliUdren too." 

A wild unearthly voice then rang— 
** Why wieb the yoiaths to save ? 

To see them load a gibbet tree. 
And fill a frloa's grave ?** 

He mah'd, fiend drireA, to the spot 

Where the death-weapons lay ; 
Be loaded both with deadly storey 

And then was heard to asy*— 

** Come, Frederick and Adolph«% eolDs^ 

Begin your exercise. 
And learn U&e art of glorious waf. 

By which you are to rise.'* 

•• Oh ! fkther, you look very ill j 

Tour cheeks are wan and pale : 

Lefs go and call our mother dear. 

Shell know what 'tis you alL** 

*• No. boys— 'twill pass— take eadi your placs. 

And do as I desire; 
Tour weapons hold witta steady hnd. 

And wait for the word fire I" 

With arm and fbot advane'd, the boys 

The levril'd pistols held. 
And look'd on each with smiling eye^ 

Yfhea ** rias !" the maniac yell'd. 

True frll the hammer on tiie steel. 

True blas'd the hidden fire : 
Be saw before his blood-shot eyes 

The lovely boys expire ! 

Their mother at the sound roafa'd in ; 

One look— one sbriek^-she gavc^ 
And sank in death with those she lov'd. 

But came too late to save. 

Be drew his sharp and war«staia'd swor^ 

And pluDg'd it in hts breast ; 
But who can say that by that deed 

He was consigned to rest ? 

Bis cursed grave is on the road 

Diverging firom Clontarf; 
And there, 'tis said, at midnight hevr. 

The demons sport and laugh. 
e • • 

To those destroyed by Satan's wiles 

A tender thought is due ; 

For never yet was heard a tale 

So dreadful, yet so true. 

. . BASins. 
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A LEGEND OF CARRIOAFOILE. 

TBB XAB-BOrO. 

On Ym return from the siege of Bonlogne* 
where he took a freak to go fighting for his enemj^ 
the king of Englandy Connor O'Connor, in pass. 
ing through Londen> took another freak in his 
h^, and that was, to buy a gold ear-ring. One 
would have thought that the prince of Kerry could 
have indulged his wish at the word ; but no such 
tbbff. When he presented himself at the counter 
to auL the price of the bauble> which he had been 
at least a quarter of an hour admiring from the 
window, the jeweller, an old Jew, with a pair of 
spectacles upon his nose, eyed him for a minute 
or two, with a look of contempt, and exclaimed — 

** Pshaw I — the like of you to think of such a 
Jewell" 

*' in tdl you what, blind Isaac," says O'Connor, 
*' 1 may look a little the worse for the wear, after 
this weary war in Artois, and the vile usage your 
8assenagh king gives to his allies ; but that ring 1 
must have, whatever the cost." 

" Ten thousand marks is the damage!" said the 
Jew, changing his tone to a civil whine. " I doubt, 
Christian! if you find that amount in any comer of 
your weather-beaten raiment. Howbeit, tell me 
what secmrity you'll give to pay it in a year and a 
day, and you shall not be disappointed." 

" Iracht-i-Connor I" cried the prince of Kerry, 
haughtily ; '' 111 forfeit Iracht and all ito lands 
and tenements, with the sole exception of the castle 
of Carri^afoile, if the sum be not paid, with 
interest, before the lapse of that period." 

'< Done I" said the Jew, who now felt that he 
was talking to a ereat man and a good mark ; and 
when he said ** Done!" he sent for the notary. 

Quickly then was the note of agre^nent signed 
and sealed, and the beautiful diamond ear-ring 
transferred to Connor O'Connor, who with maiden- 
like ecstacy hung it in his right ear, and departed. 

Time flew by, and he took another freak into 
his head. He forgot to pay, and at the expiration 
of a year and a day, Iracht-i. Connor was seized by 
the Jew. The freak which O'Connor then took 
into his head was, to sit every evening on the top 
of Carrigafoile tower, surveying from this his only 
remaining property, the vast inheritance of his 
ancient race, which he had so foolishly lost for 
ever. Underneath the tower is a deep hole, which 
is always full of water, tho* the tide have retired 
fi>om around Carrig castle, which twice a day it 
makes a little isle and part of the main land 
alternately ; and O'Connor was lookine down upon 
this deep olue gulf, from which CarricKafoile takes 
its name, C' the rock of the chasm,"^ when he 
heard a very melancholy song, and called to Der- 
mid, lus poet, to know what fool was singing such 
doleful strains? 

" Tour muse deplores that O'Connor should 
have sold his inheritance for a pebble," replied the 
poet. 

*' Ah ! Dermid 1" said O'Connor, «« is not this 
a beautiful jewel?" 

** Tes," rejomed the bard, ** but Iracht-i-Connor 
is a stiU more beantitul one 1" 

O'Connor spoke not a word, but he tore his 
tkean from his belt, and applying it to his ear, cut 
the bottom part off, from which depended the ear- 



ring, and then taking another freak into his head, 
he flung the separated portion of his ear, jewel 
and all, souse into the chasm — a height of exactly 
84 feet from the castle's top to the water's edge s 
and he and the poet watched till it sunk out of 
sight. 

'* Well done 1" exclaimed Dermid in raptures ; 
** now art thou worthy of thy name and race I 
Iracht shall be thine again 1" 

To verify his prophecy, the poet hurried his 
patron down the winding stair of the lofty 
tower : taking to horse, they cantered ofi^ and, to 
be brief, reached London in a few days. Thdr 
first visit, to be sure, was to the jeweller, who 
recognised neither of them, for he was purblind, 
and besides the chieftain was somewhat altered with 

Sief for his folly, and a new dress with which 
ermid had provided him. 

« What, ho! blind Penohback!" in<Kiired the 
latter, as they entered the shop of the Israelite ; 
" hast thou aught worth having m this abomination 
of desolation where thou doest thy deeds of dark- 
ness ? My friend and I have need of some gold 
lace at thy hands, if indeed this vile den of thine 
can furnish anything precious." 

"Softly, softly! sir Nazarite 1" ejaculated the 
Jew, with an air of some importance ; ** mayhap 
thou knowest not thou standest in the midst of the 
best treasures and best appointed store in Lonnon. 
Look ye here, and see if thy want be not met to a 
marvel ?" 

'' Tut, tut !" hissed out Dermid, " I guessed 
you had nothii^ but trash ; I'd venture a eood 
turn that an old skinflint of your sort coula not 
come up to any ttste in a lustrum — do your best, 
and put all yomr miseriy old ooins to the effort." 

" Now by all the prophets. Christian !" exclaimed 
the Jew, " thy tongue hath more assurance than 
beseems thee ; but to cut the matter short, I will 
forfeit all Iraeht-i-Connor, if in four and twenty 
hours I shall not provide thee with the lace thou 
requirest !" 

" Say you so, dear Jew," said the poet ; "now, 
then, if thou be in good earnest, put that word in 
writing, and bind myself before a notary — ^for all 
of thy nation are cunning varlets — that in twenty 
four hours thou wilt have ready for my purchase 
a piece of gold lace which will reach from the top 
to the bottom of this gentleman's right ear — art 
agreed?" 

" Done !" cried the confident Jew, and calling 
in a notary the contract was signed, sealed, and 
delivered. 

On their return at the same hour the next day, 
he produced a beautiful specimen, rich with gold# 
stuaded with jewels^ and the exact size of a human 
ear. 

"Ho, ho!" says the poet, "this looks like 
foiling us sure enough — notary ! read the agree- 
ment" — (it was read.) '^Jewl look at this right 
ear ;" as he removed the long locks of the prince 
of Kerry. 

*'^ Aye, look at it," says the Jew, and he grew 
pale with affony when he beheld the healed wound 
which it exnibited. 

" Hear me then,** cried the poet ; " thy lace, to 
save thy forfeit, must reach from London to Iracht- 
i-Connor, for the bottom of this ear is in the 
chasm, many fathoms deep under the tower of 
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Carriffafoile CMtle ! And, now have we won back 
the inheritance of O'Connor ? " 

Ere quitting the shop, the prince of Kerry 
purchased another ear-ring from the Jew, for 
which he paid him four times the price, to put the 
poor d — 1 in good humour if possible. And on 
their way back to their own country, the poet 
suggested to his patron that it would be well if he 
would bid adieu to his freaks for the future, which 
the other promised most faithfully to do. 

" And permit me to observe," continued Dermid, 
«*that one thing in thy bargain for that first bauble 
of thine, has always surprised me — it is, that when 
you risked Iracht for its purchase, you excepted 
Carrigafoile from the hazard V* 

" This, too, was a freak of mine, Dermid ; but 
the reason why I did it, if there were any, was 
that I could never guess why O'Connor Slugack, 
my ancestor, built that castle at all, unless it were 
that while we possessed it, Iracht should never be 
long out of our tenure." 

" Slugach was a glutton," replied the poet, "as 
bis name imparts, otherwise he had never built 
up stone walls for his protection, but trusted to his 
arms, and the wo^ds, and the mountains." 

"True!" resumed O'Connor; "and now that 
I look coolly back upon my follies, I can see no 
reason for them whatever, save that, at some 
period or another of his life, a man .will have his 
fling." 

" Ah ! no, my prince !" sighed his monitor ; " the 
thoughtless will to be sure go astray amid the 
world's temptations — the wise will be ever ruled 



temptati< 
by religion and reason 



E. V. B. 



(2) 



(1) HEROD'S DEATH 

Airo 
[LAST LEGACY OF THE JEWS. 
I. 
Vain are thy waters, Callirhoe, 
I feel the damp of death ; 
It melts around my heart like snow. 
And mingles with my breath ; 
And torture crouches on each limb. 
My very brain is sore, 
And painful are mine eyes and dim ^ 
1 rack at every pore. ,, 

n. 
Hb^ V boy — quick — quick with yonder knife 
Oh I horrible !~that throe ! 
Out 1 out I thou agonizing life, 
I'll quench thee at a blow. 

.Who laughs aloud that joyous laugh ? 

Fell mockery of pain 1 

By heaven, the cup of death he'll qnafF, 

Ere he can smile again ! 

ni. 

(3) My son 1 then^et him die the death I 
No mercy I — ^no — he dies I 

Despatch ! — and hush each human breath, 

That I mav hearjiis cries. 

Ha I thou hast been tt>o fleet, my son I 

The incense of thy blood 

Shall smoke around my golden throne-^ 

I'll mar thy merry mood. 

IV. 

(4) Those Jews, Alexas — butcher them 
When I have ceased to live I 

My spirit then will fondly dream, 

The Jews for Herod grieve 1 

And there will be rare mourning then, 

Andallwillthhikofme; 

And, oh I like mine, may be their pain 

A hell of agony ! 



T. 



Now swear you, by the Lord aborc, 
And by the earth below, 
That pity nor mistaken love 
Within your heart shall erow. 
But let the royal circus flood 
And flush at every side 
With goAts of their rebellious blood. 
As blushings for their pride. 

VL 

Rank, bearded idiots ! can they think 
That scathless they may be. 
Because I totter on the brink 
Of dim eternity ! 
(5) They dragged my golden eagle doim ; 
Good sooth 1 'twas very brave I 
Butcher them I — or by my crown 
I'll haunt thee from the grave ! 

vn. 
Oh ! that this seething blood would eool« 
And wither like mv heart. 
That, as a still and frozen pool. 
Has ceased to act its part t 
I go I — I bum 1 — fiends t let me die 1 * 

My tongue — my palate— glues 1 
AfexasT— mind— " The Legacy !"~ 
King Herod — leaves the Jews 1 1 1 

J. T. C. 

NOTES. 

(1) ArchbUhop Usslier dates hit da»th on 95th Kdv«nibtr. 
the 7th month, oaUed ** CUleu." 

(S) The hot w»ten of Callirhoe, the om of wUdi Herod bad 
been recommended ata last resource, are situate on ti>e other 
side of Jordan, and empty themselves in the lake Asphaltitse. 

(8) Antipater expressed such lively joy at his tether's snp^ 
posed death, that it hastened his own, as in the text 

(4) He issued out his summons for all the heads of the 
Jtews to repair to Jericho on a set day, under pain of deatii, 
and upon their arrival ordered them to be shut up in the 
circus. He then gave strict charge to Alexas, his sister^s hus- 
band, to have them all butchered as soon as his breath was 
gone. " By this means," said he, ** I shall not only damp the 
people's Joy, but secure a real mourning at my death.** How. 
ever, though bound by fsarful oaths, Alexas s^ Uie Jews tn$ 
on his demise. 

(5) Having heard a report about mid-day, that Herod was 
expired, they went immediately to the temple gate, over whtcfa 
he had set up a golden eagle of extraordinary faigaesB sad 
exquisite workmanship, as a propitiation to tha Bomana, sad 
began their pious work by pulling it down and blinking it 
into pieces with axes and hammers, as the greatest «(y6-sore «f 
all, for which Herod caused the ringleaders to be bnrBsd to 
death.— Hiflo.^Ar^&e Jewt, dedicated to WiOinm L»rd TaSbei, 
Baron c/ Hen$oit ac.Doc.XLV. 



ExPBRnnsNTB ON THC Blood — ^MM. Andral and 
Gavairet, struck with the fact that a profeesor had 
succeeded in preciptating albumitie in the form of 
globules, by adding a sufficient quantity of water to 
serum neutralised oy an acid, repeated Bl. Lieb^'s 
experiment, and found that the globnious bodns, 
which developed themselves in the serum ot tk« 
blood, were nothins less than the first rudimeab ei 
the vegetable of ^rmentation. Their ex pel hmi ti 
were repeated on the white of an effg, and on ml w i 
serosities produced by disease ; and the result is, ikA 
whatever may be the albuminous liquid, the alh 
property of which is removed by an aoid, theji 
phenomenon P"^Pgtffi^«f(^OOgle 
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THE WRECK. 

Loud bellowing reports awoke me from a deep 
•leep. I raised myself upon my arm in the bed, 
and drew my watch from beneath my pillow, I 
perceived that the hour was seven. An indistinct 
recollection of the past crept upon my memory, 
and 1 was puzzled at the cause of my awaking so 
suddenly ; but the mystery was soon explained. 
Whilst I was still gazing upon the dial of my 
Geneva, a tremendous burst of noise opened upon 
my ear $ it was the report of a cannon, and there 
was no mistaking its meaning. I leaped from my 
bed, and threw up the window : dense masses of 
human beings were already on the road beneath, 
running in the direction of the beach, and a cry 
arose amongst them ** that a ship was in the 
breakers r . .. ^ 

I hastily threw on my clothes, and soon jomed 
the multitude. Hundreds were on the beach 
when I reached it. The rain came down in 
torrenta. The waves gamlx)lled madly along the 
shore, and their spray was sent flying through 
the air. At the distance of about 500 yards from 
the beach lay a splendid vessel, contending power- 
folly with the element which bore her. Her deck 
was crowded both with sailors and men who wore 
the uniform of British soldiers. At particular 
moments might be heard one manly voice, which 
rose above the din that existed on board, giving 
forth its orders with coolness and precision, as 
ip9r after spar came tumbling into the boiling sea. 

Boau were launched from the shore, but the 
men who occupied them found it impossible to 
approach the ship : two of the frail barques had 
been stove in the attempt, and four of the men 
narrowly escaped drowning. 

" Can anything be done to save them ?" I cried, 
addressing myself to a man dressed in fustian 
clothes, below the middle size, but strongly built, 
who stood beside me. 

'* There cannot !" he answered, with a decision 
which none could mistake : « their fate rests with 
God! Woe to the mariner who touches the 
Devil's Point on a day like this I I would rather 
steer the largest vessel in proud George's service 
through the Caribean seas on the darkest night 
that ever came from the Heavens, than to have 
the management of a craft amongst these breakers 
on the finest day that ever the sun shone upon ; for 
there is treachery in every ounce of their waters." 

" Stranger, you seem to possess much judgment 
in nautical aflTau's,*' I said ; " for pity sake, sug- 
gest some scheme that may be acted upon for the 
relief of those unfortunate people. Oh, if you 
have charity — " 

" Charity 1" he exclaimed, glancing at me 
ily ; «*but I forgive you the expression," he 

d, after a moment's pause ; "you little know 

the character of the man who stands before you. 
There are those on board yonder vessel, who wear 
the English livery, minions of the British king, 
who would tell you that I never possessed a spark 
of the virtue that you have named ; but all who 
would brand me as such are liars— dark, foul- 
mouthed liars. The man who has been wronged 
by their nation is defiled as a loathsome thing. 
Around the watch-fires of the English camp have 
I been represented as a thing of hideous form ; 
as not being of human flesh and blood ; as being 
supernatural." 
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As this singular being finished speaking, his 
head sunk upon his chest, and his thoughts seemed 
to have strayed back to the recollection of earlier 
days. There was a something so extraordinary, 
about 'the man's person and conversation, that' 
I became actually spell-bound for the time ; nor 
did I dare to intrude upqn his reflections until they 
were ended. Suddenly his head became proudly 
elevated, and there was a fire in his eye as he said : 
« But I possess a secret satisfaction still : the 
roar of my cannon is still reverberating in the ears 
of their boldest warriors !" 

" For God's sake," I said, " let us try and do 
something to save those flfly wretches!" 

" Fifty ! There are three hundred souls ki 
that ship, so sure that there is one." « 
" How know you that ?" I asked. 
" She is a convict ship." 
" Good Heavens I they will all perish." 
'* All !" said the stranger, in a solemn voice. 
« There is still a chance of their escape^" I said, 
as the vessel gained an offing near a large rock, 
where the sea was less troubled than the waters 
around. 

** Now comes the crisis !" cried the stranp^er. 
Do you mark that shingle on the vessel's right 
bow ? That's called the Devil's Point, and well 
does it deserve the name ; for more misfortunes 
have been caused from its accursed position among 
the breakers,' than all the calamities which the 
surrounding rocks could boast of. The vessel's 
only chance of being afloat for the next half hour 
entirely depends upon her passing that dangerous 
point. Had this event," he continued, his eyes 
penetrating the atmosphere — ** had it happened 
but three hours later, for by that time the fury of 
the storm must be past, a skilful pilot might be 
able to make something of her course ; but at pre- 
sent it would be folly for the best mariner that ever 
steered a craft to think of it." 

« The water seems tranquil where she rides at 
present," I said. 

" Ay ; but the more the treachery, T warrant 
Doyouobsarve the base of that rock?" he said 
pointing to the object. 
" I do." 

« I have watched the green element creeping 
round it silently for hours, and would at one 
period of my life, from my own judgment and 
experience in nature, venture to stake my exis- 
tence upon the tranquillity of its waters for hours ; 
but I was deceived ; and it proves how little man's 
knowledge really is, though much he pretends to. 
I have seen it since then," he continued, ** when 
the waters were as calm as a sleeping infant ; and 
in the next instant I have seen tne surf fly fifty 
feet above the summit of its peak. Ha ! the vessel 
nearsthe rock — ten minutes will decide her fate !" 
That comparatively tranquil offing which I have 
before alluded to became suddenly aeitated. The 
waters rose high above the level of the point, and 
in the next moment the sea fell full forty feet below 
the standard of its original height, exposing a 
large bed of rocks. The vessel was tossed and 
hurled about as though she were but a very chip 
of her own formation ; but she still rode the boil- 
ing element, contending powerfully. When 
within thirty feet of the point, she suddenly 
stopped* and seemed as if she uncbrstopd her dan- 
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gerous positloDi tnd remained stationary for a few 
minutes. 

" May God be merciful to them !** I breathed, in 
a low tone, almost afraid to hear my own voice. 

"Amen!* responded my companion devoutly. 
" I passed that very rock, m company with others, 
on a dark night, three years since ; but it was the 
benevolence of the Almighty alone that pre- 
served us.** 

" May we not hope then, in the present 
instance ?** I said. 

" This case differs from mine,** he replied. 
** Yonder ship is already on the rocks. The 
vessel that I commanded on that fearful night was ! 
an American privateer : we had 3,000 stand of 
arms on board, besides ammunition, for the Yan- 
kees, and we were bound for Boston. We had 
been several days at sea, when one morning the 
man at the wheel descried a strange sail some miles 
astern of us. I perceived by the glass that she 
was an English sloop of war. We crowded our 
little craft with as much sail as she could carry ; 
but our endeavours to outstrip the English ship 
proved fruitless ; about dusk she was close upon 
us. I was a proscribed man, and I knew that I 
had but little to expect ; desperation gave me 
«nergy, and I ran the privateer for these very 
breakers, trusting everything to Providence. We 
soon entered among these treacherous rocks, and 
the king's ship pursued us rapidly. Everything 
succeeded in our scheme : we escaped the threat- 
ened dangers of the night, but it proved a terrible 
adventure for the British : not a man of them was 
alive next mornine — eighty souls perished that 
night! Many and loud were the peals which 
came from their cannon — ^but not a beacon lighted 
on the shore in answer to their signals !** 

The stranger seemed lost in thought a second 
time ; but suddenly catching my arm, he cried, as 
he pointed to the ship — « Now is the moment !** 

I watched the issue in misery. The waters, 
which had receded but a few minutes before, came 
rolling back in mountiuns, supplying cavities they 
had borrowed from but now, and sweeping every- 
thing before them that opposed their course, except 
the rocks. The ship was literally raised out of 
the sea into the air, and then violently dashed 
upon the rock known by the name of "The 
Devil's Point," upon which she remained trembling 
for a moment — then slipped heavily into the trough 
of the sea ! A movement was now visible on 
board — men were seen running in every direction 
that the limitsafthe vessel would allow, shouting — 
*' The hatches ! the hatches I" The battering of 
sledffes and heavy engines succeeded this cry, and 
the hatches were instantly forced open ; when 
about 250 human beings emerged from the body 
of the ship and appeared upon her deck ! 

The moment that they became sensible of their 
danger — oh Ood I I shall never forget it — a long, 
loud, and wild cry of despur rent the air, and 
ascended to the very heavens ; but the boisterous 
sea only mocked them in their agony, and dashed 
the vessel a second time upon the point 1 The 
ship split from her bows to her stem ; then ensued 
a scene of horror which baffles every idea of the 
human imagination I Men who, perhaps, never 
thought of their Ood before, nor never named 
him but in blasphemy, were heard* calling upon 



him to spare them ; some were seen leapuw into 
the boiling sea« whilst others clung to the tnuwarks 
and rigging of the ship. Upon the bow of the 
sinking vessel appeared a female of about twenty 
years old, with ui in^t firmly clasped within her 
arms ; she gaxed upon its face for a minute, kissed 
it, and jumped into the water — they never ros« 
again. After a little time the ship coiDpletely 
severed and went down head foremost, and 300 
human beings became immersed in water. 

** My God, can we render them no assistance r" 
I frantically cried, turning round to address mv 
companion ; but he was no where to be fouiuL I 
turned my eyes again upon the suffererii, aod could 
perceive wiUi horror, that bold and powerful 
swimmers reached the rocks but to be daahed to 
pieces ; their corpses lay .bleaching on the barren 
crass by scores, while more sunk into the deep 
without a struggle. My head grew giddy ; I 
became sick — deadly sick , I gasped for breath ; 
I was choking — absolutely choking. My limbs 
shook violently ; my strength forsook me ; 1 reeled, 
and fell to the earth ! 

I know not what length of time I remamed in 
this state, but the interval which elapsed before I 
oame to my senses was haunted by oonibsed and 
miscellaneous visions of shipwrecked mariners, 
and spectral apparitions. I fancied that I was the 
last of the crew, that all had perished but me, and 
that I was standing upon a single plank in the 
centre of the (lerman Ocean, surrounded by a 
host of unearthly spirits, who claimed me as their 
own. In each being I recognised the feature of a 
drowned shipmate, and though each lineament had 
been changed by some supernatural agency, still 
in every face I traced the original ; the eyes ef the 
spectres were hollow and sunken, and from the 
sockets issued a blue quivering flame whioh smelt 
of brimstone ; their luinds were long and bony, 
and the chill of death was in their touch ; and 
each spectre scraped his jaw bone with the knuckles 
of his right hand, in imitation of gnashing, because 
they had no teeth; and they idl laughed and 
grinned betimes, for they liked variety, and one 
cried out — 

** His skull, a good bowl woold make.** 
And the apparidons laughed and grinned ag^ ; 
the same spectre cried out — 

** Bis tongue for the wolf well take.** 
And they laughed again, and well did they eqjoy 
their mirth, for they pUuted their fleshless handi 
upon their lonj^ hips and roared outright, and the 
same spectre cried out-— 

** See, our lights of burning flame 
Require blood ft>om the lion's mane.** 

Then lowering his voice, he muttered^^ 
•*Hubble, bubble. 
Toil, aod trouble." 

A wild screeching in the air followed, and sereral 
voices mingled in one common cry of 

•* Well oranoh him, paundi him, and akin him.** 
The agony was insufferable — I could endure it 
no longer; I awoke with the cry still ringing in 
my ears, but that shout which aroused me from my 
trance came from the beach. With much diflkml^ 
I raised myself from the ground and looked Vfum 
the sea. The first object that met mj^qff was 
an open boat crowded with human beings, I^&ddfa/ 
Digitized by L^OOgle 
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together in one disordered mass ; one form, alone, 
ttood erect — it was the stranger : I watched his 
Bundry escapes with a feverish anxiety^ as he 
dashed the boat past one danger, but to arrive at 
anoth^ ; after imminent and frightful perils, he 
at l^igtb succeeded in bringing twenty of the 
rafferers to land ; about 280 perished ! 

I hastened to the spot and grasped his hand. 
** Stranger !** I said, " forgave me for mj suspi- 
dons — ^you have acted nobly.** 

'' I hiiave done no more than charity demanded 
of me,** he replied, with a melancholy smile. 

" You surely must be fatigued ; come with me to 
my hou8e> that you may have rest and refreshment, 
&r you require both, after this day's exertions.'* 

" I thank you," he answered, ** but, believe me, 
I require them not. Attend to these poor wretches 
who have been saved throagh my poor instrumen- 
tality » and see that they want for nothing. I must 
be many miles from hence," said he, pointing to 
the sun which was now visible in the Heavens — 
" I must be many miles from hence ere that sun 
ttts.** He turned upon his heel and departed. 

The Englbb government offered a large reward 
to the man who acted so fearlessly that .dg^j, but 
the sum was never claimed. 

That morning's catastrophe formed the ground- 
work of many a wild and fearful tale. And around 
die fisherman's ffre-side it is still whispered, that 
the darine stranger of that day was no other than 
the terrible " Paul Jones," the clebrated American. 

B. 



Mmnrr Pits In Egypt, the dead, after being 

embahned, were deposited, in great numbers, in caves 
or places formed under ground. These are now 
known by the name of mammy pits. It is impossible 
to conceive a more singular and astonishing sight 
than a tomb of this description. Imagine a cave of 
eoBsiderable magnitude filled up with heaps of dead 
bodies m all duections, and in the most whimsical 
attitudes ; some with extended arms, others holding 
out a ri^ht hand, and apparently in the attitude of 
sddressTOjg you : some prostrate ; others with their 
heels sticking up in the air. At every step yon thrust 
your feet through a body or crush a head. Most of 
the bodies are enveloped with linen, coated with gum, 
Itc, for their bettor preservation. Some of the linen 
is of a texture remarkably fine, far surpassing what 
if made in Egypt at this day, and proving that their 
manafiuetores must have arrived at a great degree of 
exceUenoe. Many of the bodies, probably of the 
lower orders, are simply dried, without any envelop- 
Bent. Inmunerable fragments of small idols are 
scattered about ; they are mostly human figures of 
Osiris, about two inches long, with the hook and 
•course in either hand : some are of stone, some of 
baked earthenware, and others of blue pottery. 
The bodies are stowed in compact masses, tier on 
tier, always crossing each other. In some instances 
! we found the hair quite perfect. — Irbif and Mangles* 
TraoeU. 

Aassific ▲ CUBS FOB Cancsr. — Arsenic mixed 

with eiatment has been used to cure caneer, by which 

cither radical cures have been effected, or the exten- 

ibn of the disease has been so ohecl^ed as to prevent 

^e destruction of the patient. The secretions, 

i>r some days after the aaministration of the remedy, 

lave proofs of the presence of the arsenic, thus 

lowing that it had been absorbed, but none of the 

ijarious effects of the poison were manifested in the 

stem. 



THE EVEN. 

The eventide comes iiith each passion <1a7» 
When the snn wlthdrans hig brilliant ray, 
Aod seta in the west heavens far awaj — 

On the ocean's bosom alumb'ring. 
Tho* darkness is spread o'er the earth afkr, 
The moon rides forth In her rilvery car. 
And manj a brilliant twinkling star 

Sheds its light over heaven's canopy. 
Then eftrUi with her thousands are hush'd in sleep. 
While angels around them soft vigils keep, 
And guard o'er their slumbers so soft, so deep, 

Tending with ceaseless constancy. 
And the year's eve comes, when the flower dies. 
When the genial heat of the summer fUes, 
And rudely the northern winds arisen 

To abake down the summer's bloMoming. 
Then the lily and rose ii» their gayest bloom. 
With their tinted loaves, find an early tomb, 
And nature appears in her sable gloom — 

Then winter reigns triumphantly. 

Bo the heart of man, like a desert drear, 
Btripp'd of ita verdure— oppress'd with care. 
Withers like leaves which once grew fair. 

And flourished in summer's gaiety. 
And the even of human life will shed 
Its showers of snow on the aged head. 
And grey hairs tell them they quickly tread 

The precincts of death's dark territory. 
Each year we see the flowers renew. 
Tinted with yellow, pink, green, and blue, 
Nourished with sap. revived by dew — 

They flourish again luxuriantly. 
Each circling year spring fllefl away. 
And the verdant green of its leaves decay ; 
But winter past, thpy again look gay. 

Spread out as nature's garniture. 
But man knows no change in ** this vale of tears," 
No spring revives, no summer cheers 
The gloom which falls o'er his winter years. 

Nor again returns youth's blossoming. 
Yet we know there's a land so bright, so fair, 
That flowers which bloom never wither there. 
But tended with heavenly love and cara. 

They blossom throughout etemit7* 

Elus. 



Hatchtko Eoos. — Many schemes for hatching 
chickens, ducklings, and the young of other domesto 
poultry, have at various times b^n brought before 
the public. Mr. Todd has invented an apparatus 
inclosed in a vessel of cylindrical form, made of sheet- 
iron, whose diameter is 24 inches and heieht 22 
inches It oonsists of several pars, ann.ng virhich is 
a hatching tray, Occupying the upper part of the 
vessel, lined with wool, and has around a oentrid 
aperture, throueh which the steam passes from the 
boiler to the hatching department The hatching 
process is simple, and may be thus described : — When 
the eggs are first placed in the hatchmg tray, it is 
necessary to mark 1 and 2, or A and B, or some 
other mark, by which to distinguish opposite sides ; 
as also t-o write the date on each ^g, so as to distin- 
g^sh one batch oi eggs from another. The tray 
will hold 100 eggs. Once in every 24 hours, for 21 
successive days, it is necessary (for so Nature 
dictates) to turn the eggs : at the expiration of that 
time, when the chickens break forth from their shells, 
it is found advisable to leave them in the tray for 
about 24 hours, before they are transferred to the 
rearing compartment, the temperature of which is 
about 12 deg. lower than that or the hatching room. 

Liquid Manube. — In Paris a new contract has 
recently been signed, by which the contractor agrees 
to ^ive the city 22,000/. per annum for the contenu 
of the cesspools of Paris. 
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THE FOUNTAIN TREE. 



•• Tliere Tt no rivwleU or sprinirs *« the island of Perro, 
except on a part of the beach which i« nearly inac«»Mible. 
To supply the place of founUins. however. Nature haa bestowed 
upon thli Island a epeciea of tree, unknown to all other parts 
of the world. It U of moderate sijse, and iU leaves are 
straight, long, and evergreen. Anmnd its summit a small 
cloud perpetuaUy rests, which so drenches th- leaves with 
moisture, that they consUnUy d'lstil upon the ground a stream 
of line clear water. To these trees as to perennial springs, 
the inhabitanU of Ferro resort, and are thus supplied with a 
sufficient abundance of water for themselves and for their 
cattle." — Codcbum's Foyagei, 

Mom, with its splendour, dawns on Perro's isle. 
And stately palm-tr«ss woo iU winning smile ; 
The foaming waters on the shore that roll'd 
Rest on the sands, like sheets of molten gold ; 
The wild flowers, blooming 'neath the sultry sky, 
Their odours fling to winds that sleep on high j 
And spstrkling sunbeams once again return. 
To soothe the dew-drops in each bloetom'd urn. 
From the lone steep the herdsman casU his eye 
0>r windlees waves that seem to meet the sky, 
Sighs for the moment when his soul shaU rest 
With sublime spiriU in the golden west, 
And thinks the aephyr, sighing through the grove. 
Is but the breath of Him who rules above. 
But other cares his simple mind employ, 
And heaven-bom thoughtoare damp'd by life's all<^ j 
His helpless herds upon the parching plain 
Demand his care, and must not plead in rain. 
With rapid speed he seeks the well-known tank. 
From whence, last eve, himself and catUo drank ; 
Bnt disappointment dims his sparkling eye — 
He gains the tank, alas ! to find it dry ! 
Witti speedy step sgaln he mounts the steep, 
With timid glance again surveys the deep. 
Uplifts bis voice, and fearless prays aloud. 
Asks the Great Spirit for some liquid cloud. 
Whose silver streams might genially descend. 
Bis wanU to aid, and all his cares to end ; 
Then yields bis homage np to nature's God, 
And treads with pride the soU his fathers trod. 
Par in the forest waste, the tall arcade 
Of leaf-dad alcoves yields iU spreading shade, 
Where beauteous birds, with painted plumage, fly, 
Now soar above, and seem to seek the sky ; 
Now daule Uke the things of elfin birth. 
And swoop In eddying clrdes near the earth. 
With magic power, the Fountain Tree distils 
IU liquid streams from Itavcs like tiny rills ; 
In the rude tank it pours its copious store. 
Now gushing to the brim, now flowing o'er. 
The pressing wants of human life supplies, 
And gives to man what nature else denies. 
Its feathery branches tapering to the sky. 
Through whose straight leaves the zephyrs gently sigh. 
Send forth the streams that faU in tanks below, 
As lofty hills transmit the melted snow. 
The flowers reft-esh'd admit the healing power. 
And smile antf sparkle in the silvery shower j 
And travellers' led by science from alar, 
Whom neither dangers daunt,, nor troubles scare. 
Alike admit the spell that dwells in thee. 
Thou souroe of goodr-thou matchless Fountain Tree ! 

T. 8. M. 



MANIFACTURE OF IRON. 
A mode of making malleable iron from ort liai 
been invented by Mr. Clay, and is used at the Shiroa 
works, near Kirkintilloch. By this process a mixture 
of dry hiematite or other rich iron ore, is ground up 
fine, with about four-tenths of its weight of small 
coal. This mixture is allowed to pass gradually 
through a hopper into an oven adjoining, and forming 
part of a species of puddling furnace, into which a 
given quantity is drawn at stated times, when tho- 
roughly and uniformly heated. The charge is then 
puddled in the usual manner, but with less labour 
than when working plate iron ; and in about an hour 
and a half the iron is produced in a malleable state, 
fit for shingling and rolling into bars. After another 

Erocess of filing and rolling again, malleable iron 
ars are produced of a quality superior to the •iblt 
bolts or best iron usually made by the long and 
expensive process of calcining the ore, smeltii^ in 
the blast furnace, and refining the pig-iron, and the 
saving of fuel is necessarily verv great The iron is 
stated, also, to be capable of being converted into 
steel of superior quality, and when worked by Mr. 
Heath's plan, of uniting manganese with the process, 
cast steel was produced, which possessed the property 
of welding or uniting to iron ; and in consequence, all 
the cutlery which was formerly made of shear steel, 
is now made of cast steel. 

Treatmbnt of Females in China —The inhn- 
manity of the Chinese to girls is shown in a horrible 
form; a large portion of them is doomed to an 
unavoidable and premature death ; scarcely has the 
poor little babe seen the light than it is drowned in 
warm water, or, still more horrible to think, thrown 
into the street, where if it be not devoured by dogs 
or swine (which is often the case,) it is picked up by 
scavengers, who go round the houses every moniiog 
for this purpose, cast the helpless infants mto carts, 
and convey them to pits prepared for the purpose 
ouUide the walls, where they are pfomiscooudy 
thrown, whether alive or dead, and left to perish. 
Those who live in boats have as little remorse in 
casting the poor little innocents into the water ; and 
their bodies when floating past receive no more atten- 
tion than those of does or caU. It is computed thai 
about thirty thousand female infants are murdered 
every year in this way. Those girls allotted to 
service, are at the age of seven or eight years secluded 
from the other sex, and, therefore, are never allowed 
to be in company with any of them, exccmt their hus- 
band after marriage. Girls are marrieo very eariy. 
as fathers are anxious to be relieved of the bortbee 
and expense of their maintenance, and also to obtam 
the price paid for them by the bridegroom ; for their 
helpless and interesting victhns are literally sold to 
the highest bidder, and competition is invited by Ae 
father publicly announmng that a huaband is required 
for his daughter. 

Conversation The first ingredient is truth; 

the next, good news; the third, good humour; the 
fourth, wit. 



ANSWERS TO C0BRB8P0N DENTS. 
•• T. C. I." in our next. 

•• M." "G."and " 8. M." received, and shall have att«o«k»- 
** A Student." — Inadmissible. 
.. p. H."— We are grateful for tiie kind and pnrtnltoas lU •• 

reoeire firom numerooc friends. 
Our Fourth Monthly Part, M Vol. it now tamed. 
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TilE HOMELESS SON. 



-MMolliMiaucordA 



HunuuQfO generl dare se natura fctetnr. 

Qua lachrymaB dedit ; hac nostri para optima soofuf, i 

Flonure argo jubet caaom logantb amid." 

JUTCVAL. 
CHAP. I. 

Who hA8 not lo8t a friend, a parent, a beloved 
one, or a home ? Surely, not all on earth's vast 
expanse can compensate the generous, the feeling 
haart for such a loss ; and no earthly return can 
balf repay it — to a higher region^ at a purer 
aource, and from a holier clime — from rel^on— 
from Qod must descend, most come to us conso- 
ladon. It was in the year 188—, in one of the 
delightful bathing places of Ireland's summer 
sooth, that the incidents of his life were revealed 
to the writer by a young gentleman, whose human 
shell now moulders in the tomb t Upon the sea 
coast, by whose craggy beach it was my custom 
to saunter, and cradle i^y thoughts in the wild 
though soft blasts on its shore, and lull them into 
forg^fiilness of all bedde, by the rude though plun- 
tive voice of her surges, many an inviting cell was 
formed, into whose shelter the screech of gulls and 
the art-like structures of their portals, oft invited 
ma. Within the entrance, and upon one of the 
well-washed Neptune lounges in one of those halls 
of echo, sate I meditating the wonders which 
Nature, in careless profusion, strewed boundlessly 
before me, and captivated by the brilliaiicy of 
the scene, gorgeous e'en as an Elysium, bursting 
with unrivalled splendour from above upon the 
living €k>d's mirror beneath, imaging, in inimitable 
profusion of hues, at one glance its own excellence, 
and the unrivalled canopy of man's sojourn. 
Whilst my soul slept in one of those transportmg 
indulgences, the retreat of my mind was for a 
moment disturbed by the sudden appearance of a 
human form, pacing in slow and thoughtful mode 
the water's edge. In one hand he held a scroll 
like ; the other rested in the folds of his garment, 
as if wearied by some previous etching ; his head 
bent under intense thought, and there seemed a 
blending of important carelessness in his demea- 



nor. At once inquiry was awakened, and, luded 
by 'a degree of curiosity, my eye traced the form 
to its utmost reach ; then position required alter- 
ation to keep it in view, and, making some paces 
forward, I was enabled to observe that the man 
had rested, and appeared as if pencilling down 
some result arrived at by his tr^n of thoughts. I 
was glad in my soul that I had been disturbed, as 
here was ample recompense — namely, the likeli- 
hood of making acquaintance with a kindred 
spirit, whose only joy seemed seclusion, whose 
conversation was witii Nature, and whose compa- 
nions rarely numbered more than a thought, a 
pencil, and a book. How often does it hap that 
eternal friendships have their origin in a casual 
interriew, from the most pasung incident ? There 
is something glorious in a good companion, and 
dearly do we value our friend when linked with 
the joys of a summer waterside. I could count 
one by one, over and over, every simple event of 
of such summers, and they should at every reriew 
become dearer, and I could feast my sincerest 
affections in retracing, even at the distance of 
years, such happy scenes— scenee 

** To which joath aDdTOongaibGiloa Ibodly bind ma.'* 

I now determined upon an introduction to the 
stranger, and, like a true Irishman, to introduce 
myself; and, quickening my step, was soon beside 
the pile of rock where, in its shelter from the mid- 
day sun, the object of my search, witii uncommon 
interest, pencilled the burning effusions of his 
generous and forsaken souL I stood unobserved, 
and felt I was at the moment I wee an intruder, 
and so retired. My anxiety increased at each 
delay, and, after a considerable amusing prome- 
nade, I returned, and there, as before, sate the 
unknown, in seeming absorption, dwelling with 
doating eyes upon a drawing of some dear relative, 
whose apparent sge bid not make it a matter of 
surprise that now he abode in the tomb-^as I it 
was the likeness of his frther ! Beneath, with the 
same skilful pencil, were some lines, the pious 
strain of a grateftil son. The wind, by its nude 
with the rooks, without any particular disturb* 
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ance, fortunately admitted of mv unobsepved 
approach to him, and seating myself over his head, 
I had a full view of the holy Bacrifice, and felt as 
'twere at humanity's common shrine. I paused ; 
he continued writing ; and having convinced 
myself that he but panned feelings common to 
every heart, I consented to decipher the lines, 
evidently the picture of an abandoned heart ; they 
ran thus : — 

«• To thee, oh I sacred spirit, may my thoughU arise. 

In ft-ensied fondness, at this hour of pain. 
If power be given to those beyond the skies 

To hold conununt with wretched man, sgaLn 
May'st thon, my sire, with parent kindness see 

Thy sorrowed oflfepring's angniah-tom breast— 
This blighted soul enchained — no longer free, 

With self-occasioned, bitterest woe opprcat. 
' List. &ther, list I 'tis thy unhappy child 

Inrokes thy spirit— ease this troubled heart; 
A moment stay its fevered throbbings wild. 

An instant's gladness to this mind impart ! 
Come, father, come, e'er yet the grave receive 

This shattered frame, revisit " 

Here ended my interesting occupation, by the 
sudden fall of a periodical which I placed by me, 
and intended to look through during my walk. I 
felt for a moment uncomforUble, seeingmy book 
fell directly into the hands of the poet. Discovery 
followed, and consequent recognition. ' I dreaded 
a frown, but explanation and my evident admi- 
ration were sufficient apology. I begged to be 
admitted into his society ; he described it as being 
anything but interesting. There was something 
uncommon about him, and mystery seemed iden- 
tical with his thought ; and frequently, as we 
rested on the rock, would his spirit seem for 
minutes together to forsake the frail tenement 
that hid his shattered heart, to which she ^n 
returned when the sound of my voice awaked his 
reverie ofcruel and consuming anxiety. Oh! he 
was a youth of care, heart-broken and disap- 
pointed. The haggard and livid structure of his 
long, intelligent, and care-worn countenance 
cleS-ly reHected an unfortunate, a ruined soul. 
Inquisitive in the extreme— susceptible to a degree 
unusual, he easily admitted the sounds of sympathy 
and the soft approach of feeling and of sentiment. 

** Dear sir," said I, with as much kindliness as I 
could command—" dear sir, what afflicts you ?— 
tell, oh ! tell me, stranger as I am, tell me thy 
sorrows— unfold to me the cause of thy melan- 
choly and thy gloom ; and if fidelity, if truth be 
mine— if I have any claim to ^lonesty, I here vow 
to heaven that the seal of the holiest secrecy shall 
confine it for ever to the bosom of your unknown 
frielid." 

The lustre which broke upon me, as he turned 
his full and speaking eyes to make answer, arched 
as they were with a manly and raven brow, high 
with the proud and exalted feelings of a great soul, 
was light that led a«jtray, and shone but to dazzle- 
it, alas I reflected the final lustres of a decaying 
spirit. Whilst he thus looked upon me with 
inquiring gaze, the excellence and surpassing 
brilliancy of his intellect were sufficiently deve- 
loped upon his marble forehead— chaste and exqui- 
sitely wrought as tjhe chisel of Nature's unequalled 
Sculptor had ever finished— and the long undressed 
;ocks, which, in shining black and careless clustres, 



enriched it, combined a contrast of neglect and 
the once polish of the ball-room : he was the per- 
fect remains of a well-proportioned man, and 
youth had not yet forsaken him. His sudden and 
broken strain of affection threw me at once into 
surprise, as I heard him exclaim— 

" My friend, my friend! Edward! dear, dear 
fellow!— ah! boy, joys !— ha ! ha! halhal-^fou 
their associate — oh ! how many a season has roUed 
by since then !" And kindly pressing me with a 
fond embrace, he rested his emaciated cheek upon 
my shoulder, whereon the noble big and lone tear 
dropped. 

" M'Dermott ! ha ! Charles, my friend T uncon- 
sciously got utterance, as I accidentally discovered 
a well-known mark, by which in boyhood my 
restored associate was distinguished amongst his 
playmates, and fervently clasping him to my 
heart, a moment, the most precious and celestial in 
my life, strung us in each other's embrace — would 
'twere more than a moment j but no, " they are 
too bright to last" — ah 1 

•* Memory woke with all her busy train. 

Swelled at the breast and turned the past to pain l" 

How rare are the moments of moral joy to the 
worldling ! — ^how few those of sincere sympathy ! 
and fewer unflinching friends I Joys, pleasures, 
and associations, arising from a source all sense — 
springing from causes wholly impure, and whose 
infirm and sandy foundation is life's, is every day's 
etiquette, must be fickle and unstable ! Such are 
the friendships of worldlings — such the injured 
and polluted names of wordly regard, honour, 
and esteem, which exist no longer than the passing 
vapour of unhallowed passion! Oh! vam and 
inconsistent world ! your altar, your god is deceit 
hypocrisy, and your incense flattery. 

CHAP. n. 

'* Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend. 
Death hath but little left him tode8tr<^ ! 
Ah ! happy years ! once more who would not be a boy ?" 
Cbilds Harold. 

The morning dawned in its -saddest garb — wet, 
windy, and dark, its gloom added a deep shade of 
melancholy to the scene about to take place, and 
the elements combined to make sadder the unex- 
pected separation of two youths tied in the bonds 
of innocent esteem : convulsed in every feature, 
and angered in every blast which carried with it 
rage. Nature seamed unwilling to give her sanc- 
tion to the deed, and use violence to preserve her 
rights, However, we cannot cite the agency 
divine by whose fixed decree the die is cast, nor 
venture opposition to the mandate it issues! 
Sympathy, in her purest mould, had cemented 
our young hopes, and a union of feeling and reci- 
procity of sentiment endeared our boyhood to a 
degree uncommon, in which our interviews 
breathed unadulterated sincerity: similarity of 
ideas, and a sameness of studies and circumstances, 
rendered the union complete ; it had arrived at 
perfection, when the fatal stroke was given by a 
sudden change in M'Dermott's home, which des- 
tined us to part. Sensitive in every feature, he 
was now to do violence to them all, and to meet 
his young friend in death's embrace, to bid, he felt. 
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AA eternal farewell to the scenes of nativity. We 
parted I What became of him, I never heard ; 
and the story of his blighted and wandering life 
would have sunk with himself into a youthful grave, 
had not fate, in her intermeddling efficiency, 
restored us, e'en in his decaying hours, to each 
other's embrace, by which the following details 
have been entrusted to me, as the total of his 
inheritance, and his only bequest to a deceitful 
world. As he pictured the sad scenes of his few 
years, often would Nature's tenderest channels be 
up-broken, and the unhappy voice of Charles fear- 
fully falter, presenting a person whose grief was 
that extremest upon earth — man's, when, after a 
short life of infidelity, he views with mental vision 
the very womb of eternity, when sighing in vain 
for a return of the past — oh ! fondest heaven ! 
will the memory of that man's unhappiness, in 
that hour of desolation, be a thing forgotten by 
me ? Forbid it ! forbid it 1 It is more than pro- 
bable, had M'Dermott chosen some more w'se, 
more gifted an executor, the brief narration of his 
melancholy career would have been painted in 
juster and' deeper dyes, and a far more numerous 
host of sympathisers espoused to it, than the puny 
recollection and unstudied pen now engiigcd in the 
sacred duty of my yet unfulfilled promise can pre- 
tend to. I knew him in the days of his innocence. 
I was his associate when guilt and profanity were 
unknown, and the stray paths of deceit had not 
sullied his step. In penning the following rela- 
tion, I discharge a bounden duty, and shall 
** nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice." 
Ere I attempt the task, permit me, reader, to direct 
your attention for a moment to the scene I have 
recorded in the foregoing chapters, and accom- 
pany us thence to my home, where the most 
liberal meed of hospitality it afforded was affec- 
tionately tendered to, and most gratefully 
accepted by my long separated friend, and where 
the error-list of his broken heart and abandoned 
soul defiled the air which gave minion to that 
spsrit in its flight to another and perhaps a more 
favourable tribunal. During our walk, youthful 
scenes were little more than named. No, the 
record fell with unrestrained violence upon his 
susceptibility. Its effects were painfully percep- 
tible, and he turned from it with unstudied sorrow. 
He gazed with wildness and indifference on every 
succeeding object. As we paced with slow advance 
the homeward path, he was mostly silent ; but 
often, in his wandering gaze, would he fix his eyes 
upon me, in whom he viewed one solitary sunbeam 
of happiness, which through the unbroken gloom 
of the past sunk — was lost. These vacant and 
passing glances were responded to, as I thought ; 
at each return, they added a moment's truce to his 
c«mfiicting feelings. They were not in the fa>hion 
of staring, but rather calm and friendly. He was 
a mystery, and it was not easy to select conversa- 
tion. I rather ft It with him than ventured a topic- 
We had thus nearly completed our journey, to 
which I ma<le allusion in a strain of gladness, for 
his sake, as I rtmarked he seemed exhausted. He 
seized me with a fond and firm grasp, and casting 
his eyes from the glorious Heavens above us upon 
me — 

«' Edward !" he exclaimed, in a voice of tremu- 
lous frenzy ; ** Edward, do you remember the 



that last parted us ? aye, I 
1 feel we but meet 



hour that last united, 

might have added for ever, for '. 

a moment in life. Oh 1 that — that hou- 

Here he lost the power of utterance, and diving 
his deranged and shaking head into my bosom, 
moments the most oppressive, bleak, and dismal 
passed in that fretted imagination, whose intensity 
of conception bathed his weakened frame with a 
dew of deadly waters, and clotted in melancholy 
disorder his neglected locks. His agony, as 
though to obtain fresh aid to wield its death-like 
vi.>itation with greater effect, raised his head, and 
with uplift eyes and sorrow-formed lips, his tongue 
again attempted the completion of the sentence. 

" That — tha — tha — ^that hour ! It was an hour 
of life's bitterest woe to " 

** Come I come ! M*D*-rmott, come : remember 
you are a man. Come, rou.«e from your reverie. 
Do you forget that immoderate sorrow for the 
decrees of Providence is sinning against Him ? Can 
it at least recal the past or alter one single event ? 
No. To be at rest with ourselves, we should 
always believe that what is is best, and what is 
done cannot be undone, save evil, which we obli- 
terate even in the eleventh hour by calm and 
peaceful repentance, accompanied with a confidence 
suiting the promises of the Eternal." 

He trembled, and his form writhed in agony. 
He screened his livid jaws, with outspread hands, 
which he shook, as if commanding me to desist. 
It was better ; t he moment of grace had not yet 
arrived ; he was still to linger. We were within 
a few paces of my residence, where a few moments 
found us arrived, when a fitting place for repose 
was hastily prepared for tis reception. 

CHAP. in. 

" The fVagrance of flummer is borne on the gale, 
And the song birds awaken their cliiiunt in the vale." 
♦• A weary time hath passed since last we parted, 
Th J gentle eye was filled with sorrow ; and 
I did not speak, but pressed thy trembling hand, 
Even in the time of rapture, broken hearted. 
1 have not seen thee since." 

QmiPFIIf's POBMS. 

That morning was all Heaven's own ; it burst 
into existence amid Divine glories, and shone in the 
calmness of eternal peace upon life, and an im- 
measurable splendour was its onward pace to mid- 
day. Retired and still, the site or my cottage 
commanded a view of the sea, to whose very beach 
its pretty shrubbery reached. The scene from the 
hall-door was transcendant ; the calm deep, in her 
interminable exj)anse, received upon her bosom 
the reflection of a world of skies, upon which the 
streams of glory from the unfading fount of light 
poured shade and imagery in tht-ir be>t and richest 
garbs. Millions of silvered hills swe[>t by those 
skies, and the pathways and homes of angels clus- 
tered in tens of thousands in the apparent vales. 
The pure azure was tranyparent as a crysfal struc- 
ture, and the upper heaven wouM secra to rest its 
vast portals upon its mighty extent. Tlu* glow of 
delightful he Tit was made inspiritii j^^ by the gentle 
breeze which fanned, with untired sy.^tem of suc- 
cession, our earthly habitations, antl enrricd in 
its mild career the refreshing per'u.ncs of the 
flow'ret, and from the hedges ot' abundant sweet- 
brier entwined ^vit^.gtjie^^\u:(u5|QH3g^ The 
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maaic of the thousand warblers, laden wrth notes 
of joy, rused the heart and thought of the ohflerrant 
man to admtt and utter sentiments of adxmration 
and of gradtade. The lark blended his notes with 
the sweet hnnet, to whose song the retiring gold- 
finch and homely robin added the meed of their 
lovely powers ; whilst at intervals, in varions direc- 
tions, the magestic thrash and commanding black- 
bird, in srayous strength, seemed as the stars of 
the shmbbery concert. Invited by the thousand 
little bowers with which my home was encom- 
passed, mv sonl almost melted into tears of onac- 
countable joy at all that Nature had of loveliness ; 
and engaging myself as the servant of Flora, I 
was raising the drooping and delicate frames of 
some of her offspring, whilst my soul dilated with 
sendment at their beauty and uncommon variety^ 
when, to my grateful surprise, I heard near me 
the slow step, and met the matchless salute of my 
friend's eye I Having expressed my surprise at 
the effort of mind which thus played upon his 
debility, he told me, with a pleasing utterance, 
that I had underrated the time since breakfast. 
He felt inclined to walk, and we strolled along the 
strand, the usual promenade of D 's visitors, 
who, in the season of sunshine, after the ezhiKrat- 
ing dip, form themselves into coteries of pleasant- 
ness, and enjoy the faxrj scenes of its thousand 
Kttle barques skipping in gsuety o'er the surges of 
the deep. To secure a greater seclusion, M<Dcr. 
mott suggested thbt we be ferried to the opposite 
strand, where the moss banks and the breeze mel- 
lowed the otherwise oppressive heat. Upon that 
beach, I was, perhaps, the first who spoke. 

** And now, M*Dermott," said I, ** why admit 
a doubt of a return of spirits ? Why not hope 
that ere very few days a change for the better 
will have set in, and ii^vigorate your constitution?** 

' Ahl you mock me. Death has already 
woimded me, and my spirit rests on Nature's 
threshold : this is, I feel, my last excursion." 

He sighed, and those eyes, which no tear hath 
yet dimmed, wrung in piti&l and grievous showers 
of bitter, of consuming waters ; and, grasping, 
with agonising memories, my handkerchief, he 
bathed it in weeping. I could not speak : the 
reflections caused by a day of brightness and 
glory, contrasted with the unreadable gloom of 
him I valued, threw me into a dilemma I had not 
the power of concealing. I looked and felt sor- 
rowful, and could, I knew not why, weep too. He 
seized me in the moment, and looking with an 
expression of mystified interest, appealed to me 
thus — 
" Are you my friend ? Can I utter my thoughts ? 
Dare I name my deeds? Oh I Edward, let me 
feel persuaded of your confidence ; let me be 
assurded of your pity, your sympathy — not your 
angered indignation, your rage." 

" M'Dermott, what mean you? Do you again 
require an iteration of my pledge ? Have 1 not 
solemnly sworn, if fidelity f if truth he mine — if I 
have any claim to honestu, that the seal of the 
holiest secrecy shall confine U for ever to my bosom f* 

" But, Edward, 1 require not all that. Say 
you will but pity me — say you will not flee from 
me, and utter for once you will not despise me." 

" Oh I M'Dermott, I say— I solemnly swear it." i 

" This hour then removes death, a hell off this / 



heart, and gives comparative freedom to my spirit 
Yes, one hour finishes all — aU I have on earth to 
speak — all I have in eternity to dread!" 

It was evident M'Dermott felt what he uttered, 
and that I stood alone in his confidence. I advised 
that seriouis conversation be for a time put awar, 
and some diverting occupation substituted. He 
complied, and hi4)pily did the numerous little 
fleets, in their gladdened tracks, supply a ready 
alternative. The sounds of many instruments 
from each company, in turn, changing instanta- 
neously firom the soft magic of sentiment to the 
gay and merry chime, and anon the hearty and 
unrestruned laugh — all, all fed with delight my 
bosom, whilst it might be said they merely engaged 
his. I was not free enough to indul^, nor did I 
determine to do so at the expense ot my firiend. 
Our return was soon. Agiun we crossed the 
waters, and arrived for dinner. The evening was 
rather strangely passed, and M'Dermott seemed 
much down m heart — a thing when in sorrow, 
which rests with reference to every outward 
object as in a temporary grave — ^little 'twill heed 
them ; attraction or rudeness alike appear, for 
one glass is holden before all — ^its immediate sorrow 1 
Nor think not that philosopy or wit wear to it a 
difference of hue. He requested me to stay with 
him during the night, and that, as he inclined for 
bed, he would, with my consent, prepare for it 
We prayed together, and heart-rending were the 
deep sighs by which he in vain sought to dissipate 
the sadness and oppression of his heart ; he eagerly 
looked to the moment he contemplated for unfold- 
ing their causes. The eleventh hour struck, and 
M'Dermott called me to his bedside, and thus 
began — 

'< Edward, I do not believe I have long to 
struggle with life. Tou will be patient, whilst I 
endeavour to unveil the hidden demon which con- 
sumes me." 

"I feel for you, M*Dermott," said I, "witlh, 
doubt me not, that of an honest firiend ; and do, I 
entreat you---do forget your tortures till morning. 
The repose you now seek will enable you to rise 
with more vigour of mind, by which you may 
more easily accomplish the task you set before 
you." 

*'The morning's sun would refuse to shine, 
Edward, upon my prolonged grief. Oh, heavens! 
g^lt, profanity, and crime weigh heavily upon 
this brow ; and if you would seek for me an hour's 
truce, you shall not require a postponement of mj 
tale." 

*' Speak then camly, dear M'Dermott ; and/for 
heaven's sake," continued I, '' permit not an over- 
heated imagination to scatter upon and rufile the 
small, the faint beam of hope your visit to me has 
no doubt given to you." 

" Ah ! too, too well accustomed am I to the 
dreadful images in which desp^r of the blackest 
kind pictures my past follies, to feel otherwise than 
relieved in the sympathy of a companion, rather 
than irritated or affrighted. The sources of my 
misfortunes," M'Dermott added, " are little known 
to you — scarcely anticipated. I left you when we 
were both boys, barely so ; and at that time, you 
muSt remember, my father was in rathw prospe- 
rous circumstances ; he appeared so for many 
months even after he could be justified -by such an 
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apjpeannice ; long before my sojourn was he a 
ruined man " — (here he sighed with a broken and 
heavy sound, known onlj to those whose griefs 
emanate from the improvidence of a parent.) 
^ I was his only son ; he saw me the hope of his 
old age, in the guileless innocence of youth, grow- 
ine m mind and person ; he cared but for me. 
His brother, a man of more policy, had realised a 
considerable fortune, and still looked upon my 
father as in prosperity. Long before my removid 
from my parental hall did he meditate it, and I being 
then a dozen years of age, he induced this uncle 
(a man of extraordinary information) to superin- 
teiid my education, and relieve my father from 
what business rendered impracticable to himself. 
I wept at parting, and yet I joyed at the novelty of 
a long journey and visit I did not leave any I 
cared for but you — still we were boys. Time 
soon estranged my affections, and other associa- 
tions by d^rees stole away my mind from you. 
Tou had I forgotten in my every day thoughts ; 
but there were times^ Edward, when your memory 
was hallowed by a tear. Accompanied by my 
father, I arrived at my uncle's, and all matters 
having been sdptdat^d for, my exile is dated from 
that day. B. V. B. 

(Tabe oootlnued.) 



Intt. — We invariably envy those whom we deem 
more fortunate than ourselves ; but if we could only 
look into the private life, or read the secret souls of 
those whom we envv, we should soon feel convinced 
that ^happiness and misery are tolerably fairly por- 
tioned oufto us all, and that the distribution of sources 
of pain ancl pleasure to the individuals wl)o form the 
human race, has been conducted with an impartial 
and equitid>]e hand. The world would be a far more 
happy one, were all people made aware of this great 
moral truth. 

Eftkct or QiUkSEfES on ths Sight. — A person 
with excellent sight osiBp a glass slightly concave, 
will at first see less distmcUy than vrith the naked 
eye. He wiU, however, soon become so accustomed 
to its use, that it will not incommode, but even become 
indispensable to him. Gradually increase the conca- 
vity, and the orgfn will change in a similar manner ; 
so that an individual with good sight will, at the end 
of a few years, become affected with complete myopia, 
and will untimately require glasses of the shortest 
focus. 

Ardbnt Spibitb. — There cannot be a greater 
error than to suppose that spirits lessen the effects 
of cold upon the body. On the contrary, thev always 
render the body more liable to be affected and injured 
by cold. The temporary warmth they produce is 
always succeeded by chilliness. If any thmg besides 
warm clothing and exercise be necessary to warm the 
body in cold weather, a plentiml meal of wholesome 
food is at all times sufioicat for that purpose. 
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whole system, while the gentle excitation created b^ 
digestion adds considerably to the natural and ordi- 
nary heat of the body, and thus renders it less sensi- 
ble to the cold. It is equally absurd to suppose that 
spirits lessen the effects of heat upon the body. So 
£ar from it, they rather increase them. They add an 
internal heat to the external heat of the sun ; they 
dispose to fevers of the most daneerous kind ; they 
produce preternatural sweats whidn weaken, instead 
of an uniform and gentle perspiration which exhila- 
rates, the body. 



ANCIENT POETRY. 

THE PABSW6LL TO LOTE. 

' CFnm Beammmi and FleUAer^t ** The L<ner*t Progren,**) 

Adien, fond love, farewell 7cm wanton pow'n, 

I'm free again; 
ThoQ dull disease of blood and idle hours. 

Bewitching pain. 
Fly to fools that ^gh awaj their time. 
My nobler love to Heaven doth climb ; 
And there behold beauty still young 
That time can ne'er corrupt nor death destroy i 

Immortal sweetness, by fkir angels sung. 
And honoured by eternity and joy. 
There lies my love, thither my hopes aspire— 
Fond love decline^ this heavenly love grows higher. 

••M. 



Thb Nbrybs Dr. Stark gives the results of hb 

examinations, both microsoqoi^ and chemical, of the 
structure and composition of the nerves, and con. 
eludes that they consist, in their whole extent, of a 
congeries of membranous tubes, cylindrical in their 
form, placed parallel to one another, and united into 
fasciculi of various sizes ; but neither these fasciculi 
nor tiie indiridual tubes are enveloped by any fila- 
mentous tissue ; these tubular memoranes are com- 
posed of extremely minute filaments, placed in a 
strictly longitudinal direction, in exact parallelism 
with each oSier, and consisting of grannies of the 
same kind as those which form the basis of all the 
solid structures of the body ; the matter which fills 
the tubes is of an oily nature, differing in no essential 
respect from butter, or soft fat ; and remaining of a 
fluid consistence during the life of the animal, or while 
it retains its natural temperature, but becoming 
granular or solid when the animal dies, or its tempe- 
rature is much reduced. As oily substances are weU 
known to be non-conductors of electricity, and as the 
nerves have been shown by the experiments of 
Bischoff to be amon^ the worst possible conductors 
of this agent, the author contends that the nervous 
agency can be neither electricity nor galvanism, nor 
any property related to those powers I and conceives 
that the phenomena are best explained on the hypo- 
thesis of undulations of vibrations propagated along 
the course of the tubes which compose the nerves, bv 
the medium of the oiW globules the contain. fi(e 
traces the operation of the various causes wfaidi pro- 
duce sensation, in giving rise to these undulations ; 
and extends the same eic^nation to the phenomena 
of voluntary motion, as consisting in undulations, 
commencing in the brain, as determined by tlie wfll, 
and propagated to the muscles. He corroborates his 
views by ascribing the effects of cold in diminishing 
or destroying both sensibility and the power of volun- 
tary motion, particularly as exemplified ui the hyber- 
nation of animals, to its mechanical operation of dimi- 
nishing the fluidity, or producing solidity, in the 
oily me<fium by which these powers are exercised. 

Marriage. — This is to women at once the happiest 
and saddest event of life : it is the promise'of ruture 
bKss raised on the death of all present enjoyment ; 
she quits her home, her parents, her conipanions, her 
own patrons, her amusements — everything on which 
she has hitherto depended for comfort, for kindness, 
for pleasure — and flies with joy into the untrodden 
path before her, buoyed up by the confidence of 
requited love; she bids a fond and ^atefiil adieu to 
the life that's past, and returns with excited hopes 
and joyous anticipations of the happiness to come. 

Bkspiration The younger a person is, the more 

power^ is respiration ; thp respiration of a male, 
at a given age, is double in volume to that of a 
female; in eiSer sex, tidrty years repres^ts Uio 
plenitude of resph^tion. 
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ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Extract of a letter from an offirer on hoard /I. M.S. 
Terror^ dated Port Louh^ Btrkcley Sounds Falk- 
land Islands, July 3l, 1842. 

After romaininii: at Sydnoy throe wtolis wo went to 
the bay of Isla\uis, Now Zealand You must have 
hoard a p:reat deal about Now Zealand luttly, but I 
think It will bo a failure a*^ a coln^y ; and as lonp^ as 
I could pitHHiro a crust ofbioad and ch ose in Eti^- 
land, 1 would not ^o thoro : it will bo a loss to all, 
except laud f-p^Mulators ; au honest man will novor 
survive thoro. in my of>inion. We salK'd from that 
place on the 'iilrd November. Ou the 13th Dooembcr 
we arrived at the lot)"^ W. lon^^itndo, and proceodod 
south : on l^th w;' ontf rod tlie Tack in Kit I hide 02]^ 
and lou;r5hKU' 147'"' W. : this was c« nsid'-raljly to 
the northward of v. I;ere v.o m-i.io it l.'st yrar. V/o 
proooeded t!iroii;;h it very well till tin' >;^rd, wiu^n the I 
ice became liiiek and heavy, and w » uivo ninble to ' 
proceed, oxotptini^ a fi .v miles now and tfi'ju, by 
boring and .shovim^ alonjjf uith poles. Wo ciM.ssed 
the Antarctic circle on tlio .'JLst, both sliips at the 
same time made fast to some Hoo. We saw the old 
year out and now year in on the ioe bet Aveon the ships, 
and on the e\enin;; of t!io 1st had a ball there, and 
kept the danoin;; up till throe the next morniii[^ ; so 
you .see, even blocked up by ioe on every side, we had 
some fun ; but that was the first and last of it. Wo 
cast off occasionally, but were obli::r(Kl to make fa.«t 
again ; on the 18th January cast oft", and on tlio 'iOth 
had a very heavy gale, with a tremendous swell, which 
rendered our situation for thirty-six hours truly peri- 
lous; it was more like being tossed about by an 
earthquake than a sea, the immense masses of ice 
thrcateaing, as it were, to grind us to powder ; and 
indeed no ordinary built ship could have stood it an 
hour ; as it was, soon after the commencement of the 
gale the Erebus had her rudder rendered useless, by 
the head of it being wrung, and ours was completely 
torn from the stern-post, although the fastenings were 
the same size as those used in line-of-battle ships ; 
there we were — two ships in an unknown sea, driftmg 
about at the mercy of the winds, and (I may say) ice, 
without being in the slightest degree able to assist 
ourselves : fortunately the gale moderated, and the 
swell went down so rapidly, that the next day we 
were enabled to make fast and repair damages. We 
had a spar© rudder, and after a great deal of diffi-. 
culty we were enabled to ship it, although only half 
as secure as it was before. We experienced no other 
damage of consequence ; a great deal of copper was 
torn off, although some of it was three times the 
thickness of that generally used ; also everything that 
in the least protruded from the sides was torn away. 
However, in a couple of days we got all to rights and 
were enabled to proceed ; and, to our groat delight, 
on the 2nd Febnmry, got into open water, having 
been upwards of six weeks in the Pack : this was in 
latitude 68"' and longtitudo lOk^ W.; here we found 
the edge of the Pack trend to the westward. At 
this time the season was far advanced, and, as in the 
proceeding year, we had to commence a retreat on the 
9th of the same month. Captain Ross did not think 
proper to re-enter the Pack, but proceeded along the 
edge westward ; we weit as far as 187^" W., then to 
the southward and eastward : on the 20ih we had a 
gale, but in open water. Still it was very bad, not 
oa account of the wind, but the spray commg over us 
formed itself into ice before reaching the deck, so that 
everything was a mass of ice ; coils of rope, and 
everything else were covered several inches in thick- 
ness, and most of our running gear about the bowspit 
was carried away by the weight of ice formed ou 

them. At midnight on the 21 st we came in sight of 



a Pack right a-hoad. After half an hour's beating 
at the ropes, we managed to got the ship round, but 
the Erebus missed three tira«s ; however, we escaped 
without much damage, and again stood south. On 
the 23rd we came in sight of the Grand Barrier, 
and, as the'day was fine, stood within a mile and half 
of it, finally i caching latitude 78*^ 10' S. in longitude 
102^ W., having got six miles farther than we did the 
year bef»>ro, Not being able to proceed to the east- 
ward, wp wore obliged to commence our retreat, 
which we did, tracing the Pack edge. On the 5th 
March we ro-crossod the Antarctic circle, and saw 
but a few ioehet gs. On the nlLrht of the 12th, or 
rather the morning of the 13th, for it was a little 
after midnight, the night being pitch dark and stormy, 
with a heavy sea, running in latitude 60, we were 
running east, wind nearly aft, when suddenly we 
found ourselves close to a chain of large icebergs, and 
in hauling up to clear them, (each snip dohig so on 
opposite tacks) we came into unavoidable (and, a.s it 
proved to be, fortunate) contact, striking very vio- 
lently ; our starboard bows met. This ship carried 
away jib-boom, cat -head, anchor, yard-arms, booms, 
and a botit &c. ; but the loss experienced by the 
Erebus was much greater ; her bowsprit close off to 
the bows, fore-topmast, cats-head, anchor, and a 
number of small spars. Nothing but the extraordi- 
nary strength of the ships prevented our being cut 
down to the water's etlgo; as it was, she smashed oar 
strengthening pieces outside, and her bulwarks for- 
wards wore cut down to the deck. All the time we 
were foul we were helplessly drifting towards the ice- 
bergs, and we thought we were inevitably lost ; bat 
on the ships clearing, we saw one part of the bergs 
darker than the rest, and, fortunately ,;it was an open- 
ing. Immediately after clearing the ship, we wer« 
rushing close past an immense berg, and passed 
through an opening between two not more than twice 
the breadth of the ship, the foam caused by the sea 
against them breaking over us on each side. I have 
neither time nor inclmation to dwell on the events of 
that dreadful night ; it evon now makes me shadder 
to think of it. In this crippled sibate we made the 
best of our way, and arrived here in safety, without 
a man sick, on the 6th of April, ailer being 135 days 
at sea — 133 without seeing land. 



THE DAYS GONE BY ! 

O, we have met again, old friend. 

And still that sparkling eye 
Is be«miag brightly as it ahooo 
In day's gone by ! 

The days gone by, my friend. 

The days gone by ; 
Oh I tliose were happy, happy days. 
The days goue by I 

The friendly hand which now 1 press 

Was often prest before ; 
Bat yet its pulse beats warm still. 

As o'er it did of yore I 

That peaceful brow serenely c»hn 

Was once like virgin mow. 
And thai pale check was crimaoa'd 

A long time ago 1 

O, we hare wander'd thro' the groves 

Where vernal blossoms hnng, 
And heard the cuckoo's early notes 

WTien ive were yoiuig ! 

Then let us hope that life's decline 

May know no tear nor. sigh. 
But be as clear, as calm, and bright. 

As days gone by ! 

Tb^ days gone by, Stc. 
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THE COLOUR OF THE OCEAN. 

Among the many wonderful phenomena whioh 
the ocean presents, the different shades of colour 
which it assumes are not the least curious or 
instructive. 

When the waters of the ocean are pure and 
serene^ they are tinted with blue ; the cause of 
which appearance is explained by an important 
law of optical science. Light is composed of a 
number of colours, some of which are absorbed by 
certain bodies, while others are reflected to the 
eye. The blue rays are what water reflects : thus 
causing its apparent colour. During a storm, 
however, or when the surface of the ocean is 
a^tated, it becomes mantled with green, like the 
angry chameleon. 

The action of rivers on their banks wears away 
a large portion of alluvial matter, which is carried 
down to the sea adjacent to their mouths, often 
discolouring a largo portion of its waters. Organic 
substances give rise to much more extraordinary 
i^pearances. The Red Sea derives its name from 
a blood-coloured matter founil floating in some of 
its bays, and deposited on the sands of the sur- 
rounding coasts. On examination, the red substance 
proved to be a species of marine plant. In some 
parts of the world the ocean assumes red orange 
and yellow colours from the presence of infusional 
animals. 

Between the tropics, the sea is inhabited by a 
certmn class of medusse, a species of small marine 
animal which emit a phosphorescent light, illumi- 
nating the surrounding waves, when 



-*' obtenta densatur noctetenebne." 



What a scene of splendour the ocean presents to 
the voyager on a calm night, when the surrounding 
water is effulgent with these living beacons, 
reflecting, as it were, the starry canopy overhead ! 
He could then imagine himself standing in the 
regions of space, beholding stars, planets, suns, 
and worlds mingled in one universal blaze of glory I 

H. H. 



PmasHMENT OP Drunkards — In Sweden the 
offence of drunkenness is Tisited with very severe pun- 
ishment. For the first offence the fine three dollars is 
inflicted; for the second the offender is fined six 
dollars ; and for the third and fourth larger sums are 
exacted. Upon the fifth conviction he not only loses 
his vote and his right to be a representative, but is 
also sentenced to six months' hard labour. If the 
offence|is committed in a church, or an exposed place, 
the penantly is severer. Whoever induces another to 
be guilty of drunkenness is fined three dollars. Eccle- 
nasties detected in a state of inebriety are degraded 
from their oflices, and laymen are deprived of their 
situations. If a person dies while intoxicated he is 
deprived of Christian burial. All licensed victuallers 
are forbidden to sell spirits to apprentices, workmen, 
servants, or soldiers. Half the fines are given to the 
informer, and half to the poor. If the guilty parties 
have not the means of paying their fines, they are 
incarcerated until some friend discharges them. 
Twice a year these rules and regulations are read 
from the pulpits, and in the most public thorough- 
fares, while tvery publican must have a printed copy 
of them himg up in the most conspicuoub part of his 
house. 



SOJfO. 

" PorMD et hec oellm, memialsse juVabit." 

JEkkid, Lib. i.. 207. 

At times amid tbe crowd we tnoet 

Some beings which remind us 
Of those whoso hearts have ceased to beat, 

Whose eqiuds earth can't find us. 
We still gaze on, and lore to trace 

Each softened huo enchanting: ; 
But tho' in beauty beams the face, 

The warm, kiod heart is wanting. 
As some rare blossom which we lore 

For fragrancy, has faded ; 
Still thro' the garden's paths we rove, 

Thro' those tliat still o'erbraid it. 
And yet may find a flower there. 

In brighter beauties flaunting, 
And lore it for its being so fair ; 

But ah ! the scent is wanting. 

T. C. I. 



Scarlatina. — The infection of scarlatina is an 
acknowledged axiom, and the infecting distance is 
undoubtedly considerable, although not determined 
by observation. It is communicable by fomites of 
every descriptoin ; hence the greatest caution is 
necessary to be employed in regard to articles of 
clothing which have been used by the infected person, 
and also of substances of different kinds which have 
remained for any time in the infected atmosphere of 
the sick-chamber. Scarlatina is infectious from the 
first moment of the existence of constitutional symp 
toms, for these are the workings of the poisonous 
ferment ; and a convalescent is capable of communi- 
cating the disorder for at least three weeks after the 
decline of the eruption. Hence the necessity of 
secluding patients, and perserving strictly that seclu- 
sion for a month after the close of the disorder — that 
is, if you wish to limit the propagation of the fever. 
In cities, the body-clothes and bed-clothes of tht 
patient should be immersed in cold water as soon as 
they are removed from the apartment, and afterwards 
fumigated in an empty room with chlorine ; while, in 
the country, the clothes, after immersion in water, 
must be dried and thoroughly aired in tho meadows, 
at a distance from habitations, or in such a situation 
as will enable the winds to convey the noxious poison 
away from tho immediate seat of human residence. 
The infection of a scarlet fever has been known to 
have remained in the apartments of a house for seve- 
ral weeks after the family had recovered from tho 
disease. — Medical Times. 

Foreign Ministers at Washington. — A Minis- 
ter in Washington is, with regard, to his diplomatic 
agency, pretty much confined to official acts, such as 
may at any time be made public : his influence with 
a particular member of the Cabinet, or with the Pre- 
sident himself — ^hls success with a particular coterie — 
his intrigues against any person that may have 
rendered himself obnoxious to his Government — aro 
of little or no avail at the Congress, with which, as 
yet, no foreign diplomatist has attempted a political 
relation. But, in point of fashion, their power is unli- 
mited ; their decision being quoted as oracles, and 
their manners made the standard of society. In 
Washington, no party is considered fashionable unless 
graced by some distinguished Senator and a few 
members of the corps diplomatique. Between the 
latter and the Senators exists yet this relation, that 
every Senator has a right to introduce one friend to 
a Foreign Minister, either pcrsonallpr or by leaving 
his card, together with that of his friend — a privilege 
which is denied to the more vulgar members of tuo 
J iousc of Representad vos. 
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HOW TO OVERCOME EVlL. 

I once had a neighbour, vho, though a dever 
man, came to me one hay day, and said — '* Esqaire 
White, I want yoa to come and get your geese away." 
«* Why," said I, "what are my geese doing?" 
•• They pick my pigs* ears when they are eating^and 
driye them away, and I will not hare it," "What 
can I do?" said I. " Yon must yoke them." "That 
I hare not time to do now," said I ;" I do not see but 
they must run." " If you do not take care of them, I 
shaU," said the clever shoemaker in anger. " What 
do you say, Esquire White?" " I cannot take care of 
them now, but I will pay you for all damages." 
" Wen. said he, " you will find that a hard thing, I 
guess." 

So off he went, and I heard a terrible squalling 
among the geese. The next news from the eeese 
was, that three of them were missing My children 
went, and found them terribly mangled and dead, and 
thrown into the bushes. 

" Now," said I, " all keep still, and let me punish 
him." In a few dagrs, the shoemaker's hogs broke 
into my corn. I saw them, but let them remain a 
long time. At last I drove them all out, and picked 
up the com whidi they had torn down, and fea them 
with it in the road. By tliis time the shoemaker 
came in great haste after them. 

"Have you seen an^ thine of my hogs?" said 
he. " Yes, sir, you will find them jonSer eating 
some com which they tore down in my field." " In 
your field ?" " Yes sir," said I, " hogs love corn, 
yo 1 know — they were mad to eat." " How much mis- 
chief have they done ?" " Oh, not much," said L 

Well, off he went to look, and estimated the 
damage to be equal to a Imshel and a half of com. 

" Oh no," said I, " it can't be." " Yes," said the 
shoemaker, "and I will pay you every cent of dam- 
age," " No," replied I, " you shall pay me nothing. 
My geese have been a great trouble to you." 

The shoemaker blushed, and went home. The 
next winter, when we came to settle, the shoemaker 
determined to pay me for my com. " No," said I, " I 
•hall take nothing." 

After some talk, we parted ; but in a day or two, 
I met him in the road, and fell into conversation in 
the most Mendly manner. But when I started on, 
he seemed loath to move, and I paused. For a 
moment both of us were silent. At last he said, " I 
have something labouring on my mind." " Well, what 
is it ?" ** Those geese. I killed three of your geese, 
and shall never rest until you know how I fi^. I 
am sorry." And the tears came into his eyes. " Oh, 
well," said I, " never mind ; I suppose my geese were 
provoking." 

I never took anything of him for it ; but when- 
ever my cattle broke into his field after this, he 
seemed glad — because he could show how patient be 
could be. 

" Now," sud the narrator, " conquer yourself, and 
you can conquer with kindness where you can conquer 
in no other ivslj"— Boston News, 



Mr. Barry, the architect, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the academy of St. Luke, at Rome. 

Cannibalism in the Febjke Islands Can- 

nibalism to a frightful deg^ree still prevails amongst 
this people, and, as it would seem, almost as one of 
their highest enjoyments. The victims of this fero- 
cious slaughter were regularly prepared, being baked^ 
packed, and distributed in jportions to the various 
towns which fumi.shed warriors, according to their 
exploits ; and they were feasted on with a degree of 
savage barbarity nearly incredible ! They imagi&e 
that they increase in bravery, by eating the valorous 
euemy Captain, Belcher's Narrative. 



PAABWELL. 



Oil ! Hm somliliM of bMoty and yooth wflS departr 
And bopet twMtly ob«rUhed wiU Ude in tbe besrt; 
Tet *tU glftdaome at partiag od« Ueidng to teU, 
One teariet to ahed, ere we otter ** FarewalL" 

There's a elffh for tbe Tallant, a alfli for the stroog; 
When the fierce helmed diieftain to battle la gone; 
There's a lif h when the high note soondeth his knell. 
For no fHend staodeth by to bestow a ** FareweU." 

There's a sigh and a tear for tbe days that are paas'd. 
Like the sweetness of magic, the speed of the blast } 
Bnt tho* nought be diaoorer'd'oQr grief to repel. 
Oh I 'tis sweet to remember we bade them ** FareweU." 

There's aslgfa deeper drawn than the oChera I wmm, 
When the grief of the heart on tbe ^elld b seen. 
When Uie momenta of pleasure, as ruled by aspell, 
1 all turned to wo»— tis a lorar's * FareweU." 
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Berlin Patterns. — These, althoog^h aproduo- 
tlon of recent date, have become an article of cond- 
derable commerce in Germany, where a large amount 
of capital is employed in their manufacture. They 
are either copied from celebrated pictures, or (as la 
more frequently the case^ from the newest and most 
fttvonrito engraving! puolished either in England, 
France, or Germany. Man^ sulyects, such as Sowen 
and arabesques, are designed expressly. Tb^ 
are first drawn in colours on quadrille or point paper ^ 
and as the excellence of the pattern depends prind- 
pally on tiie first design, it may readily be imaeined 
that artists of considerable talent are required for 
their execution. From this drawmg, an engrayfaig 
or etching is made on a copperplate, wfabh has pre- 
viously Men ruled in squares of the requirHd iixe» 
corresponding to the threads of a canvas : various 
marks and hieroglyphics are engraven on sacb check 
or square, which are to serve as guides to those who 
afterwards colour the impressions on paper; the 
part for each colour, or separate shade of colour, 
being marked with a different figure. The pattern, 
when in this state, bears a very great resemblance to 
those pi&lished in old books on needlework, above 
two centuries since ; the present mode being, in fact» 
merely an improvement on the designs which have- 
for years been used bv weavers for their figured 
stufifs. The process of colouring these patterns it 
curious ; the various tints are quickly laid on. 
commencing with each separate colour on several 
patterns at the same time ; each check, or oontinuoiia 
line of checks, according to the engraved figures, 
being coloured by one stroke of the pencU, the point 
of which is kept very square, and of a sixe adapted 
to that of the check of the engraving. Practice 
alone renders the touch perfect: and it is saiprising 
to see with what rapidity and exactness the tints one 
idfter another are laid on. If we for a moment reflect 
on these different processes, and the time they must 
necessarily occupy, the expense of the design and 
engraving, and tnat each square is coloured by hand, 
we cannot fiiil to be surprised at the smaU cost at 
which they are to be procured; and our wonder wiU 
not be dimhnshed when #e are iold, that in some of 
these patterns there are considerably above half-a« 
million of smaU squares, like those of a mosaic, to be 
separately coloured. — 3ftss Lambert's Hand Book, 

Emplotment of Lcnatics — The ferme SatnU 
Anne, at which a colony from Bicetre, for the 
employment of lunatics in agriculture, was established 
in 1833, is going on well, both in respect of the 
health of the patients and of revenue. The vahie of 
the produce had increar.ed from 1,957 francs, whidi 
was the amount in 1833, to 51,349 francs. 
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ELECTRICITY* 

Professor Faraday haa been engaged lately in 
making seTeral experiments to trace the source of 
the electricity which accompanies the issue of steam 
of high pressure from the vessels in which it is 
contained. By means of a suitable apparatus, which 
the author describes and delineates, he found that 
electricity is neyer excited by the passage of pure 
steam, and is manifested only when water is at the 
same time present; and hence he concludes, that it is 
altogether the effect of the friction of globules of 
water against the sides of the opening, or against the 
substances opposed to its passage, as the water is 
rapidly moved onwards by the current of steam. 
Aooordingly it was found to be increased in quantity 
by increasing the pressure and impelling force of the 
steam. The immediate effect of this friction was, in 
all cases, to render the steam or water Dositive, and 
the fluids, of whatever nature they mignt be, nega- 
tive. In certain circumstances, however, as when a 
wire is placed in the current of steam at some distance 
from the orifice whence it has issued, the solid exhi- 
bits the positive electricity already acquired by the 
steam, and of which it is then merely the recipient 
mnd the conductor. In like manner, the results may 
be greatly mo<^ed by the shape, the nature, and the 
temperature of the passages through which the steam 
is forced. Heat, by preventing the condension of the 
steam into water, likewise prevents the evolution 
of electricity, which again speedily appears by cool- 
ing the passages so as to restore the water which is 
necessary fbr the production of that effect. The 
phenomenon of the evolution of electricity in these 
circumstances is dependent also on the quality of the 
fluid in motion, more especially in relation to its con- 
dnctin^ power. Water vrill not excite electricity 
unlessit oe pure; the addition to it of any soluble 
salt or acid, even in minute quantity, is suffcient to 
destroy this property. The addition of oil of tur- 
pentine, on tne other hand, occasions the develope- 
ment of electricity of an opposite kind to that which 
is exdted by water ; and this the Professor explains by 
the particles or minute globules of the water having 
eadi received a coatino^ of oil, in the form of a thin 
film, so that the friction takes place only between 
t^t external film and the solids, along the surface 
of which the globules are carried. A similar, but a 
more permanent effect is produced by the presence 
of olive oil, which is not, like oil of turpentme, sub- 
ject to rapid dissipation. Similar results were 
obtained when a stream of compressed air was sub- 
stitntckl fot steam in these experiments. When mois- 
ture was present, the sold exhibited negative, and 
the stream of air positive electricity ; but when the 
adr was perfectly dry, no electricity of any kind 
was i4>parent. 



Tns Affghans The martial habits of the 

Affghans consist in there being many leaders of supe- 
rior and inferior ranks; their forces, whenever 
ordered, are quickly reduced into order. Thus 
accustomed to war with those who are practised in 
a roving warfare like their own, they are most skilled 
in this mode, and give their ofiicers but little trouble. 
At the commencement of a battle, all the leaders 
are placed in the front of the army ; these make the 
attack on the enemy. These chiefs, in their lan- 
£^age called Nassukgee aud Peihlvan, when the 
batUe rages, withdraw from the troops to the rere of 
the army, place themselves in the rere, and press it 
onwards is if they were inspectors of the engagement, 
Iciliing those who attempt to retreat. This death is 
called Uudd. 



MARRIAGES IN CHINA. 
In China, as the women are never allowed to 
appear in sight of the men, the marriage of a girl is 
only concluded but by the witness of her parents, or 
some old woman whose profession it is to interfere 
or mediate in. those sort of affairs. The famiHea 
usually bribe these people by presents, &c, to ffive a 
very nattering account of the oeauty, wit, and highly- 
gifted talents of their daughters. The men do not 
usually rely much on their report ; but when they 
do impose on them with too little regard for discretion, 
they are punished very severely. 

On the day fixed for the wedding, the bridegroom 
steps into a carriage drawn by an ox, and goes in 
front of his bride, accompauiea by musicians, who 
rend the air with sweet, melodious sounds. A great 
deal of pomp is displayed by the cortege when the 
bridegroom happens to be a mandarid, or some other 
person of high rank. 

At thie same hour the young girl is put into a mag* 
nificent ornamented chair, and followed by her dowry. 
It is usually with the common people a certain ouan- 
tity of furniture, which he flither gives her, witn her 
wedding clothes, which are packed up in a chest ; and 
for the rich, a quantity of superb garments Mid 
jewels. A cortege of hired men acoompanv her with 
torches in thehr hands, even in open day-tight ; her 
cMse is preceded by fifes, hautboys, and tamborines, 
and followed by her parents and the friends of her 
family. A conndential servant keeps the key of the 
chaise, and restorer it to no one but the bridegproom, 
who awaits the arrival of his bride half-way from 
his home. As soon as they arrive, he receives Uie 
key from the servant, ana opens the chaise vriUi 
eagerness, that he may judge of his good or bad 
fortune. He probably finds himself dissatisfied with 
their choice, immediately shuts up the chaise, and 
sends back the girl, with the whole cortege^ liking 
better to lose the sum which they had given, than 
keep the bargain ; but precautions are taken to 
render these accidents of rare occvurrence. When 
the girl descends from thd chaise, the husband puts 
himself by her side ; they both pass together into the 
House of Assembly, where they make four roverences 
to the Tien. She then addresses four others to the 
parents of her husband, after which she is resigned 
into the hands of the ladies invited to the fete, with 
whom she passes the rest of the day in rejoidngs, 
whilst her husband entertains the men. 

Navarette reports several cases of divorce which 
would not be admitted in our courts of law. 1st. A 
chattering or prattling woman, who renders herself 
troublesome by this defect, is subject to a divorce, 
althou&fh she nas been married some time and has 
several children. 2ndly. A woman who fails in 
submission to her father and mother.in4aw. Srdly. 
A woman who conceals anything from her husband. 
4thly. The leprosy is another ground for divorce ; 
ind5(hly. Jealousy. 

The evening of the wedding day, the young mar- 
Vied woman is conducted into the apartments of her 
husband, where she finds on a table a pair of scissors, 
some thread, cotton, and other materials for working, 
iu order to make her understand that she should like 
work and shun idleness. From this day a father in- 
law never again sees the face of his daughter-in-law ; 
though he may live in the same house. He hever puts 
foot m her room. Thrir faces and persons are con- 
cealed when they go out. The friends and nearest 
relations of the family have not the liberty of 
speaking to them without a witness. This permis- 
sion is granted to their cousins when they are very 
young, but those older never obtain a favour of this 
nature. The women are allowed to go out some- 
times in the course of a year to visit their very nearest 
relations. It is thus that thetr amusements and 
pleasures arc kept within bounds. —^Ks^e desFamilies, 
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THE MAID OF MOURNE. 

[The following tale is extracted from an unpub- 
lished M.S., in which it forms an episode. The 
raconteur in a blind and aged harper ; and his listener 
a fair girl, the heroine of the story. The scene is 
laid in Moume, and the time nearly half a century 
since:] 

TfiB BhrsD harper's stort. 

My earliest recollections waft me to that beau- 
tiful and romantic part of Antrini, near the sea 
coast, known by the name of ** The Glens." My 
father's house was a plain, dreary-looking, stone 
edifice, with no beauty about it, save what it 
deriyed from the situation. It stood far from any 
leading road or other place of public resort, and 
was, in fact, as solitary as you can imagine. This 
very solitude was to me its chief attraction, and I 
loved fi'om my earliest days to wander, from day- 
dawn to sun-set, in the shady retreats of craig and 
wood which surrounded our house on every side. 
There, seated on a rock or stone, covered with 
mosses and wijd plants, of varied hues, I used to 
recline for hours together, listening to the soft 
cooing of the cushat-dove and carrolings of the 
** curious chaunters of the woods," or watching 
the fleecy clouds as they gently floated across the 
blue arch of heaven. In the study of nature, in 
all her wild charms, I found constant delight. 
My mind was delighted by the peace of the warm 
summer day, and the gladness of all God's crea- 
tures was pleasant to my eyes ; but the " pelting 
of the pitiless storm" equally enchained me, and I 
could stand for hours watchmg the wild raging of 
the tempest. Often, at such times, I would repair 
to the cliffs which g^ard our coast, and survey, 
with awe and admiration, the fury of the bursting 
billows, no where to be seen in greater splendour. 
There have I stood, till the waves, lashed to mad- 
ness and chafenine at restraint, came wildly bound- 
ing up the face of the perpendicular rock, urging 
in impetuous course their bulky forms up nearly 
half the height, to retire with a thundering roar 
of bafi^ed and impotent rage. There is, perhaps, 
nothing which impresses us with so grand an idea 
of the magnificence of God's power as the unbridled 
raging of many waters. 

My father was the owner of a small property, the 
remains of a once ample estate : it had dwindled 
down under the mortgages and hospitality of his 
ancestors, until the occupier, having no other 
means of support, could be termed little better 
than a farmer ; still he kept up the same pride of 
family as if he were lord and owner of Clan-bwee ; 
and if be seldom saw any equals at his house, he 
still less frequently saw any inferiors. In fact, he 
would associate with no one ; and, although 
esteemed an honourable and upright man, he was 
by no means popular. We can easily pass over 
pride in the affluent, but cannot bear it in the 
needy: yet the poor, when well born, have it in 
greater plenty, and certainly much more need of 
It. Into how many temptations are such thrown, 
and what have they for an aegis of protection, save 
pride ? 

About two miles from my father's house lived 
his only surviving relative, a widowed sister, who 
had in early life married a gentleman of a poor but 



honourable race, which had. at the last plantation 
of Ulster, come from Scotland to settle in the 
Black North — a change not so advantageous to 
them as to some others it has been : £hey never 
found it worth while to assume the moveo et pro- 
pitior of more talented immigrants. My aunt's 
hiisband did not live long to enjoy their union : 
a few years and he *• slept with the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet," leaving an only daughter to 
the care of his mourning widow. My aunt lived 
in great retirement, engaged in the education of 
her daughter ; and the dawning beauties of her 
beloved child brought her more pleasure, and 
promised more comfort to her declining years, 
than most mothers are blessed withal. Many 
maidens seem in all things good and beautiful to 
the warmth of mother-love, or parental instinct — 
which you will ; but my gentle cousin, Lucy 
Campbell, was one, whom to see, was to love — 
with rae, to worship, to adore. Even now, when 
Time has, in his many warnings — the white hair, 
the shaking hand, and the feeble step — ^too plainly 
told me that my sand is nearly run — even now, 1 
fondly retrace, on memory's glass, her exquisiteW 
graceful form ; and her gentle voice, like the son 
murmuring of the summer breeze when it sighs 
at evening, stealing from tlie west over the sweet 
hawthorn blown, yet rises on my ear, and can, for 
the moment, drown the harsh sounds of many 
years* buffeting with the rude and cold world. She 
seemed to me as if m\isic, hope, poetry, love, 
virtue, beauty, and spring, had all joined to form 
a beine such as the world never beifbre saw, and 
crowmng their chefdoeuvre, gave it the form of 
woman. We had from our earliest days consi- 
dered each other as brother and sister, until ripen- 
ing years taught me that a sister could not be 
thought on with that love with which I felt my 
every word and thought towards her to be per- 
vaded ; and, before I arrived at the age of sixteen, 
I felt that I loved her with a mad. worship life 
alone could end. 

It was about this time that my father intimated 
to me in his usual cold, yet not harsh, manner 
that he and his sister had agreed that, in case my 
cousin and I made no objection, we ahould 
have their consent to a union, and a blessing 
added thereto. My father at the same tin* en- 
tered into a detailed account of his means, a thing 
he had never previously condescended to do. He 
told me that he would also give me half his landed 
property, in which, he said, I might, with what 
the lady would bring me, live at least comfortably 
until his death, when all he had would be mine. 
I rather imagine my father's reasons for promoting 
this marriage, had they been analysed, were more 
to keep rae from an improper or foolish match than 
to advance my happiness. He had the utmost 
dread of marrying a Sassenagh, as he invariably 
termed the English ; and, had I done so, he 
would, I doubt not, have for ever renounced me. 
He was a very cold-tempered man, at times almost 
harsh; nevertheless, I am siu-e he loved me m bis 
heart, though he seldom showed it. Yet there 
was an excuse for this : his misfortunes, his po- 
verty, and his lowered standing in the land had 
soured a mind naturally open and noble, and sue- 
ceeding years brought him nearer that most 
miserable of all the various states of the humw 
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mind, misanthropy. He lived almost entirely at 
home, seldom seeing any one except his farm ser- 
vants. During the day, he and I rarely met, save 
at meal times. He sat, seldom leaving it, in his 
study, reading for the most part such books as 
related to Ireland; or he would pour over for 
hours his genealogical tree, which went back 
many a long year before th^ Christian era — this 
was a subject of never-dying interest ; beside this, 
he was a very good astronomer and mathematician 
in general, as well as a poet, and a musician of no 
common order, whether as a performer or com- 
poser. He played the harp in a style I have never 
heard exceeded, and from him 1 first learned to 
awaken the Clairslech with our melodies. With 
these accomplishments for companions, it is not so 
very singular that he lived so retired ; but it was 
not the less a pity that he should, with so many 
powers of pleasing, have so completely secluded 
himself from all society. I, on the contrary, was 
absent the better part of each day from home ; if 
my c'ousin Lucy was at home, I was at Garrig 
Dhu — so their place was called ; if she was not, 
I was to be found in some part, the more retired 
the better, of our beautiful glens, generally with 
my harp as a companion. 

I loathed restraint, ^md in the glen I was fr«e 
as the hare or the blue hawk ; I was also, pro- 
bably, nearly as wild and as ignorant of my fellow 
men and the ways of the world. Early seclusion, 
and total want of society, made me excessively 
shy and awkward in company, which I never saw 
except at Carrig Dhu. 1 was, in fact, a complete 
child of nature, and this wild life much increased 
the natural ardour of my passions and feelings. I 
was of the most violent temperament that, I believe, 
ever animated the soul of one of my coimtrymen. 
Thus it was with me — mv every feeling was a 
violent passion, my friendship was love, my dis- 
like hatred, my excitement was madness, and my 
calm was gloominess, almost stupor ; but my 
worst, and perhaps strongest passion was jealousy ; 
It was easily excited, and, once raised, knew no 
limit or restraint. I could not even bear to see 
one of my dumb favourites fawn on another, and 
this rage often brought me into the most disagree- 
able situations. I need scarcely say, that reflec- 
tion brought sorrow ; but I was the victim of 
impulse, imd repentance is ever the bitter spirit 
attendant on such. 

But love is the true and, generally, only parent 
of jealousy ; and when we cease to feel jealous of 
the attentions of those we love to others, it is a 
certain sign we utterly cease to love them. Love, 
no matter what it is for, admits of no rivalry. 
«« Pirst or nowhere," is a gallant motto, and is 
especially borne by lovers — it was mine while 
I had any interest in such matters ; but it is 
very many years since I ceased to wish for, or 
rather to think I could obtain, a place in the 
aiTections of any one. In fact, I was not formed 
to gain love or friendship, and here I am with my 
time-silvered locks without a single heart in the 
-whole land to claim more than common acquain- 
tance with. Do not think me ungrateful for 
kindnesses. I have met numbers ready and willing 
to act as patrons and generous benefactors ; but 
that ill supports the part of friendship. Still I 
need not now repine , my sands arc few, and fast 



running their onward course. But I wander sadly 
from my poor story, and I must now tell you how 
my love for my gentle and winning cousin Lucy 
fared. Ere I proceed, let me attempt, as far as 
language will, to describe some of her more con- 
spicuous charms ; to tell all, were beyond the art 
of words. Lucy was at this time about sixteen 
years ; I not two years older. Sixteen ! that sweet 
age when, in the gentle sex, the, person partakes 
largely of the beauty of riper years, while the 
mind has yet to be ruined by the coarser and more 
rude experiences of life : it is, in sooth, the golden 
mean. She was rather under the usual size of 
women, but so exquisitely rounded, so faultlessly 
formed in face and figure, that no eye could find 
a single point capable of improvement. Her com- 
plexion was fair, yet blooming; her hair was a dark 
and glossy brown, falling in a thousand careless 
ringlets over a neck and bust which might have 
shamed the Parian stone ; her hazle eye, soft as 
starlight on the sleeping waters of the ocean, vas 
equally formed to beam with love, or moisten in 
compassion for suffering ; her nose was slightly 

aquiline, and her mouth baffled all pr^se to say 

that it was expressive of all excellent qualities that 
ever adorned woman, and that in shape and pro- 
portion it was faultless, is to say much; yet it 
comes short of the whole truth ? all this^beauty 
was but the precious setting of a priceless jewel I 

Of my cousin Lucy's feelings towards me it 
was difficult in the extreme to judge. She was 
young and inexperienced, and having been always 
accustomed to see me near her, and paying such 
attentions as my rustic education pointed out to 
me, she naturally gave me many marks of favour, 
which I, being young and in love, magnified into 
iptended encouragement. She had, in fact, been 
too much secluded to form a correct opinion or 
just measure of her heart towards me ; she had 
seen but few young men from whom to draw a 
comparison. Society in our part of the country 
was very limited, and although my aunt received 
at her house all the best which were attainable, 
yet it so happened that there were very few young 
persons of our own standing, and those few were, 
for the most part, ladies. 

The gentlemen in general were rather rough 
creatures, younger sons of petty squires and minis- 
ters, in whose company 1 certainly was able to 
take a good place, if not the first. I was very 
well educated by my father and our good priest in 
the general run of learning, such as the classics, 
modern languages, a little science, and some 
painting ; but music was my forte. At the age 
of fifteen I played on the harp in a style my friends 
were pleased to call very supjBrior. This was 
wholly owing to my father's rastructions, who was 
indefatigable in instilling into my head and fingers 
a complete knowledge of our far-famed native 
instrument. Thus it was that I shone above the 
generality of my compeers, and kept, for a time, a 
high place in my sweet cousin's opmion. 

I, mdeed, gave her little time to think of others, 
I was constantly by her side, AV^alk where she 
would, I met her ; or if she remained at home, 
there too was I. Seated beside her, the hours 
flew rapidly on the wings of intense joy. The 
book or the pencil formed a continual source of 
employment, and when she would tire of these, I 
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waked the magto tone of Brin's harp, while she 
would recline amid the perfame of the summer 
fbwersy her ^ntle mind following the varied 
strain, now risine into the lordly swell of pride 
when the high andchiralrous feats of an O'Donnel, 
an O'Nial, or an O'Brian waked the soul of music, 
and gave a hrilliant and noble-minded hero for 
my lay. At such times, her sparkling eye would 
flash with a Are of heaven's own Ughtning, and 
the mantling blood weuld rush to her transparent 
cheek, and her gentle heart would throb with 
excitement and sympathy for the unfai^py fate — 
alas I when was it otherwise ? — of a brave but ill- 
starred chieftain of a noble race. 

Again, when, in sadder tone, mv harp sang furth 
the wildly-mournful coinon, and the plaintive notes 
ran in melancholy numbers to sorrow for warrior 
or bard, like the banshee's wailing cry when the 
spirit of life is departing, the pearly tears would 
flow in hurried courses over tnose cheeks which 
seemed never meant for such profanation. When 
I had thus brought her excited feelings to the 
lowest point of grief, I would, ceasing on the 
instant, pause for a moment ; then, running my 
fli»ers lightly over the strings, wake up a merry, 
light-hearted air, and her face, changing at once, 
would light up with an inexpressibly lovely beam 
of delight, and while she reproved me for breaking 
in so rudely on her grief, her musioal laugh woula 
ring in my delighted ears with a tone of magic 
sweetness which still haunts me. Of all the many 
charms of woman, there is nothing more entranc- 
ing and winning than a sunny smile or musical 
laugh : better had it been for me had I never 
heard it. From the time her mother communi- 
cated to her her wish that she should consider me 
as her intended future protector, I perceived a 
very visible change in her deportment towards me ; 
she was no longer the same frank, open-heaned 
companion of former days ; she rather seemed to 
shun me, and, indeed, for a time kept to her 
mother's side almost completely ; but a short time 
showed her that she would meet with no persecu- 
tion' from me, and she gradually became more 
confident in her manner : at last, if she gave me 
no decided encouragement, she did not withhold 
from me the light of her countenance. In this 
way did my suit remain until I attained mv nine- 
teenth year, when I was openly received by her 
and her mother as her affianced husband : yet, 
that joy one longs to see dancing in the eyes of 
those we love on our approach, was still abseftt ; 
however, I trusted to time for the happy change. 
Time rolled on, and brought a change ; but, 
instead of sunshine, he brought clouds yet darker 
and more gloomy. 

Luov and I had strolled towards the sea-shore 
one bright and cloudless afternoon, to gaze on the 
many vessels whidi are continually passing our 
coast: the season was the young spring; the 
leaves on the rees were just coming to perfection, 
and a thousand perfumes from the new-bom buds 
scented the lur around : the sky was serenely still ; 
here and there a white, fleecy cloud drifked over 
the deep blue of the heavens ; and a warm, gentle 
breexe stole softly from the west, rippling the 
sluggish waters of the ocean, as they rolled in from 
the broad atlantic* We gained a grassy mound in 
a field close to the shore, and stood in quiet delig^ 



with the view. A beautiful bri^ , apparently m the 
king's service, from her taut rig and clean build, 
was standing in for the shore, sailing clean fall, 
and heading as we sto«d. Her gallant besring 
attracted our attention, and we stayed admiring 
her tiqwring spars and graceful movements. While 
we were watching her, she gained a position nearly 
opposite to us, about half a mile from shore, and 
suddenly luffing up in the wind and backing her 
fore-top-sail and fbre-tr'-gallant-saal, lay hove-to 
nearly motionless. A boat was lowered from her 
quarters, and being quickly manned with four oars, 
and three men in the stern^sheets, was pulled 
in-shore, making for the beach where we stood. 
We remained where we were, watdiing the pro- 
gress of the boat, its sturdy crew, with powerfid 
strokes, urging it over the long swdl of the waves, 
leaving a une of foam in its wake. As it came 
nearer, we could perceive that two of the man in 
the stem were officers by their dress. Lucy 
expressed a wish to return homewards. I would 
have done so, but that I saw a portmanteau in the 
boat*s flooring, and thought that, as it was a very 
retired part of the coast, mv services might be 
useful as aguide, should they be strangers. Lucy 
at once consented. The boat soon reached the 
shore, and the gang-wi^ was stepped to effect di^ 
landing. The two officers were apparently oi 
some higher rank in the service than nuddies, as I 
jessed by their drees, although rather unddUed 
m naval uniforms. We were within hearing of 
the adieus which passed between than, and heard 
the elder say — 

*' 1 dare say the gentleman aloft will direct yoo, 
and Tom Tiller can bear a hand with your traps; 
he mi^ remain all night, and I will send a boat 
ashore for hhn when the morning tide makes ; so 
good bye affam, my dear boy ; you shall hear from 
me soon, whether we are paid off or not, and where 
you are to join when your arm is all taut again. 
Take eare of yourself among those pretty oountr^- 
women of yours. Remember, a sore arm is 
nodiii^ to a sore heart. Don't let Tiller be drank 
when I send for him witit your poUeem and Irish 
hospitality. Good bye ; Ood bless you ! Shove 
hor off^ men ; shove her off!" 

The oars dropped with a crash into the water, 
when the boat left the land, and she again sought 
her mother bark, where she lay grao^ully ristiig 
and setting on the heave of the sweU. 

We stayed where we were until the officer joined 
us ( but, before g^oinff farther, let me say what his 
appearance was. He seemed young ; he might 
have seen some two and twenty summers ; he wai 
tall and graceful in figure, although formed in the 
stroi^est proportions ; his features were tf- 
tremely handsome, a slightly aquiline nose, a small 
and beautiful mouth, and eyes that were daneine 
in their haxle vivacity, the very picture of ffood 
humour and mirth ; his complexion was vervdsrk, 
probably heightened by the effects of c&mate. 
He came up to us with an easy air, and, slightly 
touching his hat, said — 

" Would you have the goodness to direct me 
by the nearetHk-way to the bouse of Mr. Stusrty 
who lives about a' mile from this ?" 

" CertMnly," I replied, ** with much pleasure ; 
but as we are going within a very short distanoe 
of his house, if you will give us the pleasure of 
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your company so toy we oao make it easier for 
you." 

While I was speaking, he eyed me intently ; 
and, when I ceased, said, with a smile — 

*^ I think I should know your &ce ; am I not 
speaking to Willie O'Neil ?" 

*• You certainly are," I replied^ ** but I cannot 
say I have the pleasure of knowing you." 

He laughed, and, holding out his hand, or 
rather seizing mine, said*^ 

''Have you quite forgotten your old companion 
in many a frolic, Frank M'Donald ?" 

I recogpiised at once in him an old friend, the 
best and, indeed, the sole playmate of my earlier 
days. I was rejoiced to meet him, as I had never 
ceased to think of him with sentiments of friend- 
ship. It was almost ten years since we had 
paited, on his going to join a ship to which he 
was appointed a micUhipman, under an old friend 
of his uncle and guardian, Mr. Stuart, whom he 
had mentioned. 

This, as I learned, was his first visit to Ireland 
since he went to sea ; and he came back loaded 
with honors, on leave of absence for three months, 
to recover from a severe wound in the left arm, 
received in action with a French cruiser, for his 
conduct in which he had been promoted to be first 
lieutenant. 

This short sketch of my friend M'Donald must 
suffice for die present, uid we will retrace our 
steps to where Lucy and I were left talking to 
the handsome young hero. 

I introduced him at once to my beautiful cousin, 
whom he had seen as a chila, and to whom he 
adiressed some very pretty compliment — doing it, 
however, in a manner such as could not offend or 
alarm the most timid reserve^ However, it by no 
means pleased me ; the less that it was evidenUy 
very well received by my cousin. I do not mean 
to say that she was, in the least,^ coquette* God 
fbrbid I But women seldom go deener than the 
outside appearances of thinss, and would in general 
rather hear soft and well-spoken nonsense than 
plain words of less pleasing but more honest trutii ; 
also, they would mosUy prefer one compliment 
f^m a stranger than half-a-dozen frcun an old 
friend. My sweet Lucy was, perhc^> not so bad 
as all this; but, still, women are — women. I 
know not how else to express the idea. Even had 
she been such, she had as good, or better, an 
excuse than manv : for a more pleasing and 
winning person tnui Frank could not easily be 
found. 

The next day, at an early hour, I was sitting at 
my aunt's with Lucy, drinking deeply of that most 
hurtfol and fooUsh of all draughts, love. While 
chus engaged, we beheld Frank coming over the 
lawn at an impetuous pace, wildly clearing all 
obetaeles with lus usual mad ardour. He bounded 
iato the room, and, before we could get out a 
word, he had seized me by the hands, pouring 
forth a flood of delight at seeing me and Luo^, 
mnd delight at finding himself at home; and, m 
fiiet, dehght at eveiything, and with evervone. 
He quite upset my usual grave conduct and man- 
ner, that in general led me to think rather than 
specUc, and turned the house and our heads all 
astray. He was, indeed, wild with spirits ; and, but 
that I scarcely Uked the fiivour he finrmed with my 



cousin, I ^hoidd have admired him very much ; 
every one else did. 

-The day wore rapidly away with such a com- 
panion ; it was passed in one whirl of amusement ; 
we rode and then we walked. After dinner, 
wo went out again ; and, returing, we assembled 
our litde party at close of day. Here music lent 
her magic influence, and we passed three or four 
hours in singing and playing. Frank sang ex- 
tremely well — although in that I need not have 
feared competition, and still less in playing. He 
sanc^ with Lucy and by himself, giving an accom- 
paniment to his voice on the g^tar to several very 
pretty little Spanish and Italian airs. 

But why should I dwell on the more trifling 
circumstances of this ill-starred story? — why pro- 
long the final close of a drama whose every act 
was folly ? And, if the first scenes were — as they 
truly were — ^bliss, too exquisite for sinful mortals ; 
still the last of those short-lived scenes were 
nothing short of actual agony, misery, and almost 
madness. 

LniiSFAU.. 

(To be ooadoded in«iw next.) 



TO • « • -• 
As the sunflower bends to ttie planet of day. 
And seeks st his rising the earliest ray { 
80 tonetb this heart, my beloTed, to thee, 
And the smiles of thine eye are as sunbeams ta me. 
Thy preseiiee dispels every Testige of pain. 
And no traces of gloom in my bosom rsmain ; 
But as quickly sgain when thou'rt passed flrom my si^it 
Doth my soul become shaded in darkness and night. 
And heedless I Tiew all the beauties that shine^ 
For their charms appear but reflections of thine ; 
Then I silently droc^ and in sadness I monm 
For the day-break of joy whioh awsits thy return. 
Fhibsboro', ICaNh, 1843. M. J. B. 



Monetary System of thb United States. — 
At the custom-house and post office, one dollar is 
estimated equal to four shillings and two pence ster- 
ling. One cent is the hundretn of a dollar, and equal 
to one half-penny sterling. These are the legal rates 
of exchange ; but in oronnary business transactions, 
inmost of the states, the comparative value of sove- 
rei^s is as changeable as the weather. The currency 
is hills issued by private indiTiduals, companies, 
cities, and states, all of wMeh are at a discount vary- 
ing from 10 to 50 per cent. I In some of the states 
they issue bonk notes for as small sums as three pence 
sterling, and in all of them the biUs ore as low as one 
dollar. And these do not pass out of the state, or 
frequently out of the city, m which they ore issued. 
Some of these bills promise to pay (?^ in specie ; 
some are issued, promising to be receivea in payment 
of debts due to said company; some priHnise to be 
paid on demand in currrent bank notes, which are as 
Dad as their own ; seme bear a promise to be received 
in payment of a vide on a railway ; all sorts of notes- 
some bearing interest. But ail are depredated below 
the speoie standard. There are some American TOld 
and silver, and some English sovereigns ; but ^ese 
are bought and sold like any other commodity, and 
not generally used in business, except in small sums 
for coange. * The specie is mostly in the hands of 
money-brokers — a numerous class in every town — 
who make a very profitable business by dealing in 
exchanges, buying and selling specie, selling cheques 
on different parts of the country, to men ot business 
andtotmeUer.. Dig.feedby^^OOQle 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 

OF SIENNA. 

(Continued f^rom Mo. \9.) 

CHAPTER V. 

" Not in the tolitude 
Alone DUj nuui commune with hoaven, or tee 

Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 

Or only hear his voice • 

When the winds whisper and the waves rejoice." 

Bbyaxt. 

" All nature teacheth worship unto man. 
And the first instinct of the heart is faith. 
Those carved aisles so noble in their state, 
So graceful In each exquisite device. 
Are of the past." L. E. L. 

A more desirable occurrence to Castruccio than 
the one mentioned at the close of the last chapter 
could not possibly have happened. It, in fact, 
seemed to produce a wondrous effect on that 
stem and "high principled" old gentleman, and 
his self possession — a quality for which he gave 
himself most credit — ^was gone, he knew not whi- 
ther ; and a few seconds even passed before he 
could be convinced that what he saw was not a 
delusion ; but his ordinary ready wit was soon 
recovered, and he instantly exclaimed — 

<• Signer Montanini among the conspirators !" 
in atone expressive not of surprise, but exultation — 
the exultation of a wish unexpectedly gratified. 

" Is it I ?" replied the young man ; ** 1 do not 
know what you mean.*' 

" Oh ! signer," cried Castruccio, ironically, 
** this defence is inadmissible." 

« It is in vain to talk with you ; I will take eare 
that you explain your charges ;" then directing his 
discourse to his sister, whom ho observed kneeling 
in the middle of the bloodv corses before the little 
chapel of St. Catherine, built there by his ances* 
tors in the time of their prosperity — " Come away 
from this place," said he ; and as he led her along 
she covered her face with her hands, and tried, if 
possible, not to tread on or see the hideous objects 
that surrounded her. 

** Hallo there !" cried Castruccio— ." let thirty of 
you keep guard here until I send a relief, and the 
rest of you follow me ; and, Maolo, see that two 
of ou r fellows secure that young lion there," point- 
ing to Montanini. 

** Ah !" cried Montanini, in a rage — " me I what 
does t he Beformateur mean ?" 

But a dozen archers had already thrown them- 
selves o n him and Malko, and, in spite of their 
struggles, and the cries of the females, their arms 
were pinioned in a short time beyond the power 
of resistance. 

Nella and Suina were placed on the backs of 
the animals from which they had been not long 
before so unceremoniously dismounted, and the 
troop set out with the women and prisoners in the 
centre, directing their course towards Certaldo, a 
small village, about four or five miles further on, 
on the rotS to Sienna — which road ran along the 
great valley of Strove, about three hundred feet 
above the level of the place where they now stood. 

After a painful journey of two hours — painful, 
as it was for the most part up-hill — they came at 
last to the village. Castruccio ordered a halt in 



order to rest himself, as also his troop, as they 
were now almost spent with their fatigue, botlk 
before and after the battle, the engagement itself, 
and the effects of a burning sun, as from the 
exposed state of the road they had endured almost 
a noonday heat. 

They stopped under some trees, the place of 
evening resort to the villagers ; and the guard of 
the prisoners being limited to two, the rest, scat- 
tered up and down, sought by a little sleep to gain 
as much refreshment as would enable them to 
renew their journey towards Sienna, which was 
still nearly twelve miles distant. 

Castruccio avoided Montanini, leaving him 
entirely to the care of the two archers, as also the 
philosophic Malko, who was busily engaged, at the 
risk of disjointing his wrists, in trying to lay hold 
of that •* dear deceiver," his rustic pipe, one end of 
which, provokinglysti eking out of the pocket of his 
doublet, offered to him an irresistible temptation. 

Nella and Suina, seated near Montanini, endea- 
voured to guess at the reason of their own deten- 
tion and his, and seemed by their looks to ask of 
him hopes and consolations, which he appeared 
utterly incapable of giving them. He now too 
well understood the hatred of Castruccio, and the 
infamous advantage he seemed determined to take 
of this his chance meeting him in the middle of 
the conspirators, and what terrible enemies he had 
to deal with in the popularity, and the influence of 
Castruccio among his colleagues, and in the city 
of Vienna itself. He now perceived but too 
plainly, placed as he was in the roost unfa- 
vourable position, without friends, interest, or 
support, with what little reason he could expect 
to escape the vengeance of Castruccio. 

Just as they were about to start, he Siud to his 
sister — 

'< I trust, Nella, that this silly charge against 
me will soon be abandoned, and they will do me 
justice. Meanwhile, as courts of justice are not 
in general very quick in their movements, and as I 
would not have you remaining alone in the villa, 
without even the protection of our brave Malko" — 
this he said, looking at the worthy nigger, who 
was sitting cross-legged and in the melancholy of 
listlessness, rocking himself to and fro, at the same 
time being careful not to take his eyes off of a 
master and mistress whom he loved to admiration. 
** You had better come to live in Sienna, and we 
shall both set out together for the villa when I 
shall be set at liberty. But here are the guards 
getting up, and we must set out immediately." 

They resumed their journey to Sienna in the 
same order as at first, and in about three hours 
they stood before the walls of the ancient Etruscan 
city called by Pliny, " Colonia Senensis," or that 
colony of the Galls which, under Brenus, advanced 
to Rome, 391 years before Christ, and some yesrs 
afterwards spread themselves over almost ail Italy. 

The towers, apparently innumerable, which 
were placed at short distances along the lofty walls 
of Sienna, gave it a gloomy appearance. A ram- 
part, forming a broatd and deep trench, was drawn 
by the inhabitants, wheresoever it was practicable, 
around their city, to serve as an atldilional fortifi- 
cation. Still, in spite of its warlike appearance, 
it had not all the gloom and stiff uniformity of 
great stone buildings. Its position, in a broken,. 
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hilly spot o^ ground, the waving undulations of 
which it followed ; the houses built here and 
there, variously grouped, now on small hills, now 
on bottoms ; the streets, rising and descending ; 
and the bold gothic architecture of the various 
edifices, gave it rather a picturesque appearance. 

The archers entered by the Florentine gate, 
and proceeded along the only level and straight 
street in Sienna, as it kept all through to the top 
of the long, low hill where it commenced. A 
crowd of people accompanied the prisoners to the 
great square ; on one side of which they remarked, 
as they entered, the Cathedral — on the other, the 
Palazzo dell Signoria, or Hall of Justice, a large 
edifice built of cut stone as far as the first story, 
and the renuuning portion being finished with 
bricks. The archers halted in the square, await- 
ing their last orders from Castruccio, who had 
gone for a short time into the Signoria. 

While they stood waiting, Montanini and his 
sister, notwithstanding their previous state of 
anxiety, and that they had both been frequently 
through the city before, could not refrain from 
gazing on the majestic Cathedral il Duomo, 
which arose before them in all the grandeur of its 
marble walls and beautiful gothic portico, the 
work of the celebrated architects, Agostino and 
Angnolo. 

The return of Castruccio, and the stir of the 
crowd which was pressing close on them, soon 
recalled Montanini and his sister to themselves ; 
the former of whom and his servant were ordered 
by Castruccio to follow him into the Signoria ; 
and though the order was evidently not designed 
to extend to Nella or her attendant, she did not 
hesitate to follow Montanini into the great hall 
that conducted to the different apartments, where 
the magistrates attended on stated days to admi- 
nister justice. They had advanced into the hall, 
and were preparing to follow Montanini in the 
same way up the mam stair-case, when their lordly 
guide, perceiving their intention, informed them 
with all the dignity of a mi^strate in the hall of 
justice, ** that they were free and might depart." 

** We must part here, Nella," said Montanini, 
borriedly, '* and we shall soon see each other 
ag^n; for I trust," he continued, lookmg con- 
temptuously at Castruccio, " that good men will 
do me justice, and protect me from the villany of 
those who would detain me here. Farewell, 
sister. Go," swd he, speaking in a lower tone — 
** go to a widow-woman's of the name of Volba ; 
she lives in the narrow street at the other side of 
the square, nearly opposite to this ; and you will 
find in her house a very good lodging for yourself 
and Suina ;" and pressing his sister in his arms, the 
tears came and could not be suppressed. 

As for poor Nella, this separation, which had 
not till now entered her thoughts, and which she 
felt was unavoidable, was at once destructive of 
the little firmness she had left ; but Castruccio' 
was growing impatient, and her brother would not 
be indebted to him for even moment's delay with 
herself ; and after his parting hopes whispered, 
and adieus given once more, he had torn himself 
from her, and was gone with his faithful negro — 
she knew only this, with his mortal enemy as his 
^ruide. She was left alone in the middle of a large 
hall^ with hundreds of inquisitive eyes gazing upon 



her. This she felt with a sensitiveness tliat is 
nourished in solitude ; and striving to keep down 
these tell-tales of sorrow, ^t the least before the 
idle curiosity of those around, she hurried out of 
the Fallazo, and went in search of the house to 
which her brother had directed her. A short 
search was only necessary, and finding the land- 
lady at home, to her she made known her wants. 

After many a curtsey, and scrape, and question, 
the talkative and troublesome Volba promised the 
best chamber she had to " La Signora," and plenty 
of litter for the poor horses, as they seemed worn. 
But again would her tongue carelessly run on. 

** Doubtless, * La Signora* had come from a 
distance ; she had, perhaps, accomplished a visit 
to Our Lady — she had gone on a pious pilgrimage. 
She herself had also made vows, and was desirous 
of a pilgrimage : but her business hindered her. 
She was obliged to earn her poor livelihood, and, 
then, her health was but poorly — it had been bad 
as long as she was a widow. She wished ' La 
Signora* might not suffer as much as she did." 

Without paying much attention to the torrent 
of words poured out by her hostess, Nella, after 
giving the old lady in a few words her directions 
concerning herself, set out, followed by Suina, for 
the cathedral. As she entered, she received the 
" holy wi^r" from an old mah who was leaning 
agmnst one of the pillars that supported the por- 
tico, and who af^eared, by his quiescent attitude, 
and the marble colour of his countenance, to form 
a part of the sculpture that adorned that portion 
of the church next the ground. 

The walls on the inside, as on the outside, were 
covered with black and white marble ; the pillars 
were light and graceful, and the windows enriched 
at the sides with rows of little coliunns rising 
above one another, like the seats in an amphi- 
theatre. 

The ceiling, and the moulding that ran round 
it, was azure, and sprinkled with stars of gold. 
The cupola, like the roof, was supported with 
marble pillars, and adorned with statues of the 
same material — among which might be seen the 
twelve Apostles of Josephe Mazzuole of Sienna. 
On the pavement, which was composed of black, 
white, and grey marble, were depicted a variety of 
incidents from the Old Testament, and the beau- 
tiful finish of the pieces representing the sacrifice 
of Abraham, and the passage of the Red Sea, par- 
ticularly attracted the eye. 

The arms of the different cities in alliance with 
the Uepublic had likewise their places there : 
the clepnant of Rome surmounted by a tower, the 
lion of Florence, as also that of Massa, the dragon 
of Pistoria, the hare of Pisca, the unicorn of 
Viterbo, the goose of Owietto, the vulture of 
Volaterra, the stork of Perouse, the lynx of 
Peronne, and the kid of Grossetti, " tutti quanti,** 
producing a most singular and, in fact, a magical 
effect on the eye. 

After bestowing the tribute of a religious at- 
tention on each object that met their view, as 
they advanced up this magnificent temple, Nella 
and Suina proceeded humbly towards the chapel, 
and kneelinf^ sought that succour which was in 
vain looked for from the wide world around. 
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COMPOSITION OF MILK. 
An improved mode of aiuUvBing milk hat been 
dtscorered by Dr. PJayfair. The cow being in good 
milking oondition, and at the time fed upon after- 
grass, he ascertained the average amount of her 
milk for five days, and then proceeded to analyse it. 
In the first day it was observed that the milk of the 
evening contained 3.7 per cent of batter, and of the 
following morning 5.6 per cent. The deficiency in 
the first observation is referred to the consumption 
of a greater portion of the batter or its constituents, 
from respuratory oxidation during the day when the 
animal was in the field, than during the niffht when 
it was at rest in the stall. When confined daring 
the day, and fed with after-grass in a shed, the pro- 
portion of butter rose to 5. 1 per cent. ; when fed with 
nay, the butter was 3.9 and 4.6 per cent. ; when fed 
with portions of potatoes, hay, and bean flour, the 
butter was 6,7 ana 4.9 per cent. ; with hay and po- 
tatoes, 4.6 and 4.9 per cent. The author then exa- 
mines Dumas*s theory of the origin of fat in animals, 
in reference to the foregoing experiments, and con- 
cludes, in opposition to that theory, that the butter 
in the milk could not have arisen solely from the fat 
contained in the food, while it may reasonably be 
referred to the starch and other unazotised elements 
of the food, as maintained by Liebig. Experiments 
of Boussingault are quoted in favour of the same con- 
clusion, and observations of dairymen in different 
localities. Potatoes are particularly favourable to 
the flow of milk and increase of butter, from the 
starch they contain ; so is malt refuse. Porter and 
beer are also well known to be favourable to the 
production of butter, both in tbe odlk of woman and 
of the cow, although these fluift do not contain fat. 
The quantity of caseino (<^eese) in the milk, is showa 
to be dependant on the quantity of albumen in the 
ibod supplied on different days to the cow, and to 
the supposed destruction of the tissues by muscular 
exercise. Peat And beans are the food which yield 
most caseine. Pasturing in the open field is more 
favourable to the fbrmation of batter. It is also 
ahown that the proportion of butter, in tlie milk of 
woman, is increased by the rest ^d the diminution 
of the respiratory oxidation. ' 

Lace-makers ot Nottinqhax — Lace makbg 
is 'a mechanioal process, requiring constant and unre- 
mitting attendance. It appears that the number of 
the machines, which was 1,312 in 1836, has since then 
a goo<Meal diminished, and that the trade it passing 
into the hands of the larger manufacturers. ThS 
arises from the enormous sacrifice which the rapid 
changes of pattern and the necessary improvements 
demand. So rapid are these fluctuations, that a 
machine, which cost 1,000/., has been sold in a short 
tfane for 45/. ; and hi 1833 and 1834, five or six hun- 
dred of the old ^w machines were broken up, and 
sold for old iron. Their prioes vary from 250/. to 
1,000/. The short life of these costly machines 
renders it necessary to get the otmoet possible pro- 
duce from them while they last ; and hence the hours 
of work are extremely long. The maiority of these 
machines are still worked by hand. The total value 
of the lace produced in 1835 was found to be 
2,212,000/. The quantity is probably increased since 
then, at a less sale price, by the improved machinery. 
Although the lace of Nottingham is wholly made by 
machines, they require eonstant tending ; in order to 
mend the thread, and pass the ends of it through the 
bobbins into the aperture in the carriage, of which the 
object is, as it were, to feed the machine. About 
1800 bobbins have to be threaded for every machine. 
It will scarcely be credited that this operation is per- 
formed by children as young as three or four years 
old, who work even at that age from 12 to 14 hours 
per day. 



XT OWN FIRBSmB. 
Round the hMtfth, where the fire borotbvifht and olcir, 
1 have Ml with dear friendB firom year to year. 
Where the merry talk and the tale went round, 
And the heart beat time to the mnsic'e loand { 
But tfaefHeodi that once sported with bUghtMOMflee 
Mow reat in the grave 'oeatb yoa willow traa. 
And the heart that once bounded with gay dtiighl^ 
And the eyee ooca that sparkled with radiance bright, 
And the lips that once UAd the sweet tale of lova 
As true as the stars which shone bright above, 
Are silent and low 'neath the cold, cold sod ; 
But their spirits hare flown to their rest with Ood. 
How long have I sat by that old arm-chair. 
And nursed the dear parent thai Unger'd there? 
Bow oft have I heard a kind prajer from him. 
With his faltering voice, ^hile bis eyes grew ^ro? 
Yet he pointed with hope to that world on high. 
Where his sonl now lives and shall never die. 
And stin have I guarded with filial care 
The Augments now left of that old arm-chair ; 
And there do I sit at the evening's i:lo»e. 
There dream of my forefathers' sweet repoae — 
That with them I may reat where no wintry gale 
Disturba their calm home by ita murmuring wail. 
And the brothers that sported in childhood's honta 
*Neath the grateAil shade of the summer bowers. 
That sped o'er the hills in the hunting race^ 
And spurr'd on the steed to the distant cha a a , 
Or roll'd off the ball o'er the lovel green- 
Yea ! where I atand now oft have they bean. 
And the Bister I watched with a brothar'6 lov^ 
Whose voice like the sounds of soma gentle dove. 
Whose beauty waa rich as the lily's hue. 
As fair, but as firail, as the rose she grew ; 
Yet death nipp'd the bloasom In suanner'a liloom. 
And the flower aoon dropt to its eariy tomb. 
All, all the dear frianda I once loved are pme, 
I'm a stranger now left in this world alonat 
No charma has the grandeur of men fbr ma. 
No peace in their lordly halls I see ; 
For me all the glory they onoe poasesS'd 
Are sunk with life's hopes to their final rest, 

EuiS. 



LoNBON Milliners There are about 15,000 

milliners and dress-makws in London. Theyooia- 
menoe work usually at fr'om 14 to ld-4liat is to uf, 
at an age when the Ibtnre health and constitutim is 
determined by the care it then receives, k letj 
large portion of these girls are boarded and lotea 
by their employers, and they often come from ve 
country healthy and strong. During the ^b^sy 
seasons — i.e., from April to Aueust, and from Octo- 
ber to Christmas — the regular hours of work ** atall 
the principsi houses" are, on the avenge^ eigiHe^ 
hours da^ I 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** • « •.**— Moat eertahUy in oar next. 

** E.J. M."— The Unea are hi type, and shaU appear b cor 

next number. 
** T." Dundalk. — ^If the person yon apeak of wonld take the 

Bgmcj of our Journal, the ot^Jeot wonld be affected. 
** W.** — We are anxious to oblige our numerons friends in 

your locality, and shall act on your hint. 
•* L. L."— •» P.F."— •* D."— and - K." reeeivad. 
"T. W." toadmisslble. 
The length of several oommunicaHo^ compels ns to diri^ 

them ; but in such oases the oontinuationa shall be eonss- 

outive. 
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IRISH LEGEND. 

TBB BANQUET OF DUN NA N^EDH« AND THE 

BATTLE OP MAOHBATH. 

' A legendary tale, under this title> translated 
from the original Irish hy our gifted countryman^ 
Mr. John 0*Donoyauy has just been printed for 
the Irish Archseological Society. It is a valaable 
accession to the scanty stock of materials we pos- 
ness illustrative of the condition of Ireland previous 
to the Anglo-Norman conquest, affording illus- 
trations of manners, customs, and feelings, which 
enable us to estimate the degree of civilization to 
which the people had attuned when the poem was 
produced. The learned translator believes that 
the legend was written immediately after the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, assigning as reasons for 
fixing this date, that the title of *' earl " is given 
to one of the kings of Ulster, and that the style of 
the work exhibits that turgid redundancy, arising 
from the extravagant use of epithets, which cha- 
racterises the last and most corrupt age of native 
Irish literature. A brief outline of the story will 
give an illustration of the manners alluded to. 

Domhnall, king of Ireland, had a remarkable 
dream, which so alarmed him that he resolved to 
consult a celebrated monk, named Maelcobha, to 
whom he was related by marriage. Here is the 
|K>etic version of the conversation between the 
king and the monk — 

** DomhnaU—l hvf seen an erll dream, 

A week and a month thif night, 

In oonaequence of it I left my house. 

To narrate it. to teU it. 

Mj whdp of estimable character, 

Ferglonn, better than any hound, 

Methought asaeuibled a pack. 

By which he destroyed Erio in one hour. 

Pass thou a true Judgment upon it, 

O Moelcobha, O deric, 

It is thou oughtc St readily. 

Thou art a seer and a true cleric. 

Mndeobha — The son of a Ung and a greyhound whelp 

Show the same courage and exploits ; 

They liaTC both the same propensity, 

And in dreams are [deote] the same thing. 
, Ttie son of Ulster's king of high authority, 

Or the sou of the king of the province of Connaught, 

Cobhtach, will oppose thee in every way, 

Or his playmate, Clougal Claen, 



DomlmaU — That Cobhtach should oppose me 

It is cruel to say, for it is diiBcult : 

And the comely Congal would not rise up 

Against me tof the w(Mrld's red gold. 

Meuteobha^Jk. counsel wliioh shall ii^ure no one 

From me to ihee, O grandson of Ainmii^ ; 

To fetter them for a full bright year ; 

Thy prosperity will not be the worse for it. 

Doimhmatt- Alas for the Judge who came to Uie decision, 

For which remorse would seize me ; 

Should I do the deed, 'twould not be Joyftil, 

I would not consult sense ar reason." 

So confident was the king in the fidelity of his 
foster-son, Oongal, that he invited him to a feast, 
given to all his vassal chieftains. Collectors were 
sent out to make provision for this banquet, and 
they were directed to collect as many goose-eggs as 
possible, the royal purveyors being particularly 
deficient in Chat rare delicacy. In the course of 
their search the collectors came to a hermitage in 
Meath, tenanted by an old woman. The sight of 
a flock of geese in front of the cell induced 
them to enter it : they found a large vessel of 
goose-eggs within, and seized it without ceremony. 
The old woman informed them that these eggs 
belonged to -^^ a wonder-working saint of God's 
people," Bishop Ere of Slaine, whose custom it 
was to remain from momii^ until night immersed 
up to his arm-pits in the river Boyne, reading his 
psalter, which lay open before him on the strand ; 
after such penance his favourite dinner was a 
'' goose-egg and a half, and three sprigs of water- 
cresses firom the Boyne.** The royal collectors, 
who were *' plebeians in the shape of heroes,'* 
thought even this fkre too dainty for the aquatic 
bishop, and marched o£f with their prize. 

** The holy patron. Bishop Ere, of Slain, came to 
bis house in the evening, and the woman told him 
how he was plundered. The righteous man then 
became wroth, and said — * It will not be good luck 
to the person to whom this kind of fbod was broiu;ht ; 
and may the peace or welfare of Erin not result from 
Uie banquet to which it was brought ; but may qoar- 
rels, contentions, and commotions be the consequence 
to her.' And he cursed the banquet as bitterly as be 
was able to curse it." 

The consequence of this curse to Ireland, says 
the bard, was, that the country ** was not one night 
thenceforward in the enjoyment of peace or tran- 
quillity *' t Bishop Erc's malediction took effect 
in the midst of the banquet ; a goose-egg ou a 
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silver dish was placed before every one of the chiefs, 
hot when Oongal was served, ** the silver dish 
was changed into a wooden one, and the goose-egg 
into the egg of a red-feathered hen." Congal was 
enraged : ** his heroic fury rose, and his bird of 
valour fluttered over him, and be distinguished not 
friend from foe." A regular battle ensued, until 
at length he rushed from the palace, followed by all 
his vassals, after having defied the king, and 
menaoed him with immediate war. Domhnall, 
being a man of peace, sent " twenty-four saints " 
to remonstrate with Congal, " each saint having 
the intercessory influence of a hundred ;" but 
Oongal refused to listen to them, menacing them 
with instant death if they ventured to enforce their 
remonstrances by excommunication. A division 
of poets was then sent, but their mission was 
equally inefficacious. Congal returned to Ulster, 
and by the advice of his uncle went to seek 
auxiliaries from the kings of Wales and Britain. 
Another stranger arrived at the same time as 
Oongal at the British court; this unknown prince 
had met with the royal poet on his road, and beine 
a lover of minstrelsy, he made acquaintance with 
him, and won his favour by a singular act of 
friendship :— . 

" A heavy shower fell, consisting of intermingled 
rain and snow, and he put his shield between the 
poet and the shower, and left bis own arms and 
battle dress exposed to the snow. ' What is this 
for ?* said the poet. • I say unto thee,* replied ho, 
' that if I conld show thee a greater token of venera- 
tion than this, thou shouldst receive it for thy learn- 
ing, but as I cannot, I can only say, that I am more 
fit to bear rain than one who has learning.* The 
poet was thankful for this, and said to him, * If thou 
wonldst think proper to come with me this night to 
mv house, I shall procure food and a night's enter- 
tamment for thee. • I think well of it,* replied the 
other. Thev repaired to the poet's house, and got a 
sufficiency of meat and drink there.*' 

The unknown youth accompanied the poet to a 
feast given by the British king in honour of Con- 
gal's arrival, and there a scene occurred, which is 
thus told : — 

** Before entering the place the poet had told him 
[the unknown youth] if a bone should be brought on 
a dish in his presence, not to attempt breaking it, for 
there was a youth in the king*8 household to whom 
every marrow-bone was due, and that if one should 
be broken against his will, its weight in red gold 
should be given him, or battle in single combat, and 
that he was the fighter of a hundred. • That is good,* 
said the other ; * when this will be given I shall ao my 
duty.' He stopped not till a bone was brought on a 
dish to him, and he put a hand on each end of it, 
and broke it between bis two fingers, and afterwards 
ate its marrow and flesh. All beheld this and won- 
dered at it. -The hero to whom the marrow was due 
was told of this occurrence, and he rose up in great 
anger, and his heroic fury was stirred up to be 
revenged of the person who had violated his privilege, 
and ate what to him was due. When the other had 
perceived this he flung the bone at him, and it passed 
through his forehead and pieroed his brain, even to 
the centre of his head. The king's people and 
his household rose up to slay him in revenge for it ; 
but he attacked them, as attacks the hawk a flock 
of small birds, and made a great slaughter of 
them, so that their dead were more numerous than 
their living, and the living among them fled. He 
oame again, and sat at the same poet's shoulder, and 
ilie king and queen were seized with awe of him, when 



thev had seen hh warlike feats, and his heroic rage 
and champion fury roused. Bat he told them that 
they had no cause to fear him unless the household 
should again return into the house. The king said 
that they should not return. He then took his golden 
helmet oiF his head, and fair were Ids visage and 
oountenanee, after lids blood had hoen excited by tlie 
fury of the battle." 

The queen recognised this youth as her son, 
(whom she had sent out some years before as a 
knight-errant,} by a ring which he wore on his 
finger : and so exdted was she that she *' cast her 
royal callad (a cap or wig) into the fire, and 
screamed aloud." In this recognition the king 
refused to join, because three different adven- 
turers, each claiming to be his absent son, and 
each having a hundred brave attendant*, had pre- 
sented themselves before him successively, and he 
had sent each to travel round Britun for a year. 
Soon afterwards the three candidates appeared ; 
two of them were slun by the prince, and tne third 
confessed his fraud, after which the king reooff- 
nised the stranger as the rightful Conan and his 
legitimate heir. The command of the auxiliaries 
granted to Congal, was entrusted to Conan, and 
the two princes felt themselves able to hce a 
world in arms. Domhnall did everything in his 
power to divert Congal from the war, bat when 
bis efforts failed, he set before his nobles, in a 
sensible speech, the trifling nature of the offence, 
and the large offers of compensation which he had 
made. One of his bards put this manifesto into 
verse — the only means of msurmg its circulation 
in a land where reading and writbg were little 
practised— 

** Behold yihtt conduct cfdmgtX of Cwritgne ! 
What is the difference at all between 

The egg of the red-feathered hen, 

And tiie egg ofthe white-winged goose ? 
There Is little diffiRreooe of meat 

Between the hen egg and the goose egg ; 

Alas for him who destroyed all Erin 

For a dispute about one egg I 
The full of seren strong vats was ofiJtred 

Of goose-eggs together. 

And an egg of g<kd along with them 

On the top of each vat.** 

The prevalence of pagan superstitions in the 
armies on both sides is fully shown in the following 
passage : — 

<* In the mean time the soothsayers, the revealers 
of knowledge, and those who had delivered predic- 
tions, were contradictory and doubtful, in consequence 
of the length of time and stubbornness with whidi 
the heroes on both sides maintained the field without 
yielding or givinc; way on either side. Wherefore 
the predictions of their philosophers and wise men 
became uncertain and doubtful to some of them on 
either side, they having renounced and disbelieved 
their own demoniacal sciences of magic, in conse- 
quence of the incessant successive rallyings and dis- 
persions of the forces on either side in the contest ; 
so that their diviners and wise men could do no more 
than remain in a state of suspense and indecision^ 
until they should learn on which party the success 
and prosperity of the battle would descend and tArry, 
and which of them the battle-terrific Beneit [Bellona] 
would more inspire with her vigors." 

A long description is given of the battle, hi 
the end Conan and Congal are slain, with all their 
followers, save one, named Sweeny, who went 
mad, and another of unknown name, who remained 
a prisoner. 
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THE HOMELESS SON. 
<OoDtlnited firom No. 10.) 
CDAP. IV. 
-** Oil I thoa art changed ; 



There aits a ooldnesa on thj lip and hrow, 
The look — the t*ne — the smile, are alter'd now, 
And all about, within thee quite estranged. 
I have not seen thee sinoe.** 

GUFPIM. 

*« Four years, Edward, had just elapsed as a 
domestic in my uncle's, enjoying the instruction 
of an old ecclesiastic by day, and his own society 
and anecdote at night — ^tbe principles of religion 
being the chief ingredient. I was now 1 6, and up to 
that time, I understand, the sum of my human cha- 
racter was docility, and, with few exceptions, that 
of a perfect disciple of my religious preceptor, by 
whose opinion the cloister was the fittest place to 
be blessed or cursed, I know not which, with my 
fdture deeds. I need hardly say that the unac- 
countable and absolute severance from all that 
made my home up to this period, constituted my 
uncle sole disposer of every step I was destined to 
take; nor need I add the effect my ruined and 
lost home worked upon his mind in this intended 
disposal of me. He quickly acquiesced to the old 
superior ; I was to be manufactured into a reli- 
gious, and one, too, of my tutor's fraternity. Oh ! 
my heart had drunk deeply of the internal bitters 
of estrangency, and well had I been made to feel 
the losses of a mother's care, and the indulgent 
snules of a good father ; in a word* the too true 
fact that I was homeless ! It was now too long 
nnce I left what once I had reason to call home, 
to seek a direct medium for returning ; and the 
tedal absence of the subject from my uncle's fire- 
side made it probable that that home was now no 
more ! and many a sad dream flitted o'er this mind 
whether or not the past had been absolutely a 
reality. I returned ^om the puzzle, and dared 
not answer a why, a wherefore. I was left un- 
cared for. Unobserved so long — sisters, mother, 
and alasl a father's forgetful»MS, shadowed my 
vision, and left me in strange and boyish solitude. 
Yet, surely my uncle knows all, (thought I,) has 
consulted with all: sure, sure, he is my uncle. 
I resolved again to view him as a father, and to 
make no hesitation in taking any step under his 
direction. I left him, and was soon placed by the 
g^dance of my master in the monastery of , 

where I entered as a postulant upon such exer- 
cises of retirement and meditation as left but one 
sentiment living in my bosom — * He that leaves 
father or mother, sister or home, for mt sake, shall 
receive a hundred fold in this life, and eternity's 
diadem hereafter.' The force with which this 
sweeping tenet set in upon my mind, inculcating, 
AS it did, an abandonment and disregard of every 
^worldly affection, wrung from me resolutions most 
positively repugnant to my ' head and heart ;' and 
that principle which constitutes the joy and sweet 
paracuse of a chosen few, but tended to blight and 
corrupt the choice and mellow gifts of a bounteous 
nature in me. And why ? Because the vocation 
was not of inspiration for me. Alas 1 avarice, 
interest, and ease too often direct the ftiture des- 
tiny> and too often throw to ruin the child of 
obedience" • • • • • 

« Three years of strict monastic rule," observed 



M'Dermott, as we resumed our positions Md on 
the preceding night, having been refreshed by a 
sleep till mid-day— <' three years had been devotedly 

obs^ed by me, made easy in Monastery, 

by habit and a quick succession of variety, chang- 
ing with everv season, and made bearable by the 
wisely-selected days of relaxation and pleasure. 
Ah ! certainlv, Edward, though I die a worldling, 
those were golden days after all; a good conscience 
was the mirror reflecting their brightness. 

" My nineteenth year, however, now found me 
in those soliloquies, the certiun attendants on the 
young religious when in loneliness. Well do I 
remember the first — wherefore I was living and 
yet dead ; bom of parents who heed me not ; a 
mind educated and put it to slumber ; powers of 
body well proportioned, and render it even in 
youth unwieldy and gross; and again was it 
doubtftd, or did the Deity afford me a moral cer- 
tainty of these facts being His will, and my every 
day duties these of an absolute vocation ? Here 
were the beginnings of doubt — uneasiness attended, 
and discontent ever remained. Age was swiftly 
ripening — so was the right to question ; the boy 
had alieady, with a giant effort, sprang into pre- 
cocious manhood, and, with the sudden light of a 
new existence, did the magnifier of his own impor- 
tance swell it many decrees. I knew not myself, 
and I wept at the awtul void which appeared be- 
tween me and home. In one of those perplexing 
frenzies of thought I sauntered along the exten- 
sive and airy corrodor of the convent, where stood, 
commanding a good view of the city, a large 
Gothic window. Ah I sighed I, as I beheld the 
homes, and heard the din of thousands of my fel- 
low men — ah ! I wonder if all I knew at home 
contmue as when I left them 1 The sweeping and 
rapid succession which thought took in this one 
interrogatory was the most overwhelming stroke 
upon my nerves — Ihey shook with very orphanism, 
and I felt fatherless. Oh ! that thought was 
dismal. I hasted to my bed-chamber, and soon des- 
patched a letter of inquiry after family matters, 
th-eams the most vivid and afflicting haunted my 
nightly vision. Suspense and anxiety troubled 
my day thoughts for the results of that letter, 
riome was now my feast and my thinking. Three 
day had thus ekpsed ; the fourth found me perusii^ 
this letter" (handing me a MS.> of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :) — 

* My dear Brother— Can it be true that you still live, 

and in , and plead ignorance of our situation I 

An angol's efforts to console me would have been 
valueless in comparison of those strains of affection 
you have pennea. Oh I Charles, put me not to the 
torture of aetailing our miseries, if it be not impos- 
sible to visit us soon. I am four years younger than 
you — Whence I must be known to you only by name* 
To me you are a perfect stranger. Death and mar- 
riage have played their parts. My father with me 
dwells in obscurity, unfiriended and unknown. The 
poor old gentleman! sorrow has already made raging 
advances upon his spirits : your unexpected appear- 
ance at his fallen bed side would sink his grev nairs 
into the tomb. Act your part, therefore, keenly. 
Till I am more f^lly in possession of your situation, 
and can correspond with undoubted security, let me 
sigh an affectionate adieu fVom 

Your faithful sister. 
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*' That letter fixed my resolve ; it was, to visit 
home ! Edward ! how my very soul thrilled with 
gladness ! I hastily jCommunicated my purpose 
to my sister ; and^ as a security against a wrong 
step relative to my parent, enclosed to her the note 
you will find in tne folds of that pocket book** 
(handing me one in which were many scraps, with 
that alluded to, in his own handwriting — they were 
gifted upon me.) It is at this moment before me, 
and I copy it verbatim — 

* My dear and unfortunate Eliaea — Our father then 

lives and in , the city of my nativity 1 I thank 

my God I You receive this on to-morrow ; the fol- 
lowing morning I arrive by the mail in . See 

me at 's hotel as soon aft^ as you can. Be 

comforted, aflKcted and lone girl I and accept the 
affections of a faithful brother, Ch arlbs. ' 

I merely looked through the document in 
silence. M'Dermott, with devotion and tenderness, 
exclaimed — 

'< Do you close that note and not read for me 
the only — do you close that testament of mv affec- 
tions, and to a sister, and not read it? Oh! 
Eliza ; fondest, dearest girl I'* wildly exclamated 
M'Dermott. "Ah I" he added, "you knew her 
not ; she was truest of the human family. Alas I 
Edward, she is no more I" 

The silent tribute of a brother, a tear, glistened 
in that eye, and fell sadly off that lid. What 
worlds would we not give at such moments to 
share in the heart's requiem for departed beauty 
and youth, swept bv Time's undiscerning arm 
amongst outcast and useless mortality, like the 
budding rose plucked from its stem by the heedless 
and indifferent, and fiung amongst the cancered 
windfalls, leaf and crusted twig, to be hurled by 
the rustic hand into a common receptacle I 

*' Well, and M'Dermott," said I, " you were 
saying you appointed a time for returning,*' (seeing 
the memory of his sister was not of ordinary 
mould.) 

" Yes, yes ; and well did I keep my plight. 

The evening of that day I left Monastery, 

sharing the good will of all to whom a hasty fare- 
well told my indisposition to dally. There was 
one amongst that small assembly, and one only, 
who held my confidence, and made a proportionate 
return. He felt his soul flung into utter be- 
reavement as the door of future intercourse was 
being closed adetemum, 

* Oh ! 'tie ev«r tbus from childhood's hour 

I've seen mj foudest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower 
But 'twas the first to fkde awaj I' " 

These simple lines M'Dermott uttered with a 
pathos of feeling genuine and sacred. 

«My last hour in the convent," continued 
M'Dermott, " found me with a lively faith and 
tmylelding hope. With the wings of speed I fled 
down the stairs, and a few moments placed me, 
for aye, without the convent walls. Oh ! what a 
solitude of heart was my lot then : facing a 
world I did not know, and the only two now 
Temaining of a flourishing and youthful family 
when last I saw them — the halfpennyless son, after 
a seven years' absence, returning in his nineteenth 
year to a |»ennyless father I Heavens I what a 
reflection I Yet no — I remembered my pocket- i 
book ; it contained a cheque for one hundred 



pounds, the fortune left me by my unde in the event 
of my ever withdrawing from the fraternity. 
The news of his death and of his mtodficence was 
alike matter of wonder to me, forming as tbey did 
the topics of my last interview with the old prior ; 
it was two years, he said, since my uncle's death." 

CHAP, y, 

** Roll on, vain dajt ! foil reckless maj y% flow ! 
Bince time hath reft vrhate'er mj soul adored. 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloyod." 



" Arrived at the post town of - 



. , the mail 



soon enmanUed my person, and within were three 
females, on whose sex I was bid to look as the Eves 
of man's hope, and the scorching furnaces of his 
pristine innocence, and heeded their very touch as 
pestiferous and blighting. One was beautiful and 
intelligent, who seemed to understand that the 

Jroung religious was not accustomed to the various 
ittle forms of society like that I then for the first 
time mixed in ; and, whilst I merited the 
dissatisfied countenance of each (old maids) in 
turn, from her I obtained smiles, blending good 
nature with a tone of high concern — they were, 
indeed, too marked not to awake whatever of 
acknowledgement it was possible for me to tender. 
I did so, and with seeming effect, as I could at 
once perceive a gradual and angel advance, all 
peace, brightening the rapid succession of remark 
which stole from ner as occasion and the common 
courtesy of travel suppose. The night passed on 
my part sipping the delicacy of her varied and 
inspiriting converse, whilst the other portion of 
the company dosed and slept. The occasion was 
maffical to my spirit, and wove round my heart a 
spell all rapture, in which by morning I found 
even my affections to a degree entangled, I knew 
not how. It was strange enough that an occasion 
so passing as that I now mention could so engross 
my soul — feeling as I did at intervals all that the 
heart of a son and brother could feel ondtf the 
embarrassing circumstances of my journey.^ 
Heavens ! what a morning that was which restored 
me to my native city ! In all the dazzling spen- 
dour and voluptuous raiment of a fabled god did 
that sun rise as the majestv of the skies, and sad- 
ness and joy played their parts. The cono^n 
created by not seeing my sister immediately dis- 
comfited me a little, whilst the smile and sympa- 
thy of my fair acquaintance, like cheering light, 
served to brighten hope, and make moments, 
otherwise sad, pass gaily along. It was strange 
enough that a likeness in our visit existed, and 
she, too, sought a g^ide. The — Hotel hap- 
pily afforded every necessary entertainment, and 
ultimately, after much anxious expectation on my 
part, we breakfasted. Imperceptibly did I find 
feelings of a higher order than mere friendship 
possess me, and ere long I could almost have for- 
gotten e'en the dear objects of my visit The 
hour arrived to part I it was not without a sigh, 
a^n, however, to meet. An introduction to my 
sister shortly after took place, and very few mo- 
ments placed me at the bed-side of a dying parent 
Well did he remember his son, and to this hour ialus 
fevered embrace felt — the scene is too tender and 
exciting to explain, and plays upon roe as vividly 
as though at each retrace it was being passed." 
M*Dermott's eyes stood# fixedlv to. heave-n, as 
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kis lip quivered in aspirating a filial orison to 
Ood for departed excellence ; and in vain did I 
entreat a postponment of his narration. Happy 
is the joyous memory of a good past to the dying 
spirit^ hut hitter and desponding the visions whicn 
darken retrospect to the profligate. Despair was 
in that look upon which no human influence had 
controuL It was plain other sorrows than those 
bred by kindred miseries festered that death- 
stricken bosom. Awaked from his distressing 
absorption, M'Dermott resumed — 

*' A brief recital of family events folio wed, and 
with the u'jse of that day did the night of my 8or> 
rows b^n — the die was oast — ^the past was gone 
for ever ! As I still held my father's hand, every 
nerve was shaken by a faintAil scream beside me ! 
I looked, and lo ! the livid form of my delicate 
and faithful sister lay motionless upon the floor ! 
In an instant she was folded in these arms, where 
with difficulty life returned. Till then I r^arded 
her with a passing gaze. Lovely girl I possessing 
every excellence of personal charm with therich and 
matchless graces of education and of unsullied inno- 
cence — ^her 15th year had past, and in the school 
of sufferance was that sensibility ripened in a few 
months beyond enduring, and swept her so swiftly 
to the tomb." 

** Eliza!*' inquired I, when advertance was 
perfectly restored — '* Eliza I what in the name of 
wonder gave rise to that weakness ?'* 

" Ah\ indeed, sir," replied the timid girl, ''it 
was quite unaccountable ; I have never felt so 
before ; but I have slept so little these few days." 

** She spoke this so vacantly that there was no 
doubt another and a more effectual cause existed, 
for which I purposed a more suiting occasion to 
hear of. After a considerable time, my father 
slept. When all was still, I took my sister's hand 
wiui the warmth and affection whicn inspired her 
with confidence in her brother. ' Eliza,' I said, 
tenderly, < you must do doubt feel diffident and 
strange to me, but be not so ; separation has made 
little change in me, except to make you,' pressing 
her hand kindly in mine, ' and your interests a 
thousand times ^dearer to my soul.' The trans- 
cendant sweetness which played round her deli- 
cately-fiiir countenance delip^hted me, and it did 
not require studied professions to win her con- 
fidence." 

<< I know, sir, (this term was uttered in a sup- 
pressed tone,) you are my brother, for papa has 
told me so, and then I cannot, nor should not, 
refuse to communicate freely with you, though I 
feel, I know not why, so strange." 

** I briefly recurred to childhood, mother, sis- 
ters^ and home — the causes of my long absence^ 
&c. ; and, though not joined in conversation by 
her, there was still much of interest for her in it, 
and alternate joy and sadness visited her youthful 
expression,.' and effected ultimately her bashful 
silence, and awoke those tender sentiments, ever 
the inmates of a good and guileless bosom." 

** There is no question you please to ask tliat I 
can feel a difficulty in answering 1" she ejaculated. 

** Eliza," I returned, stirringly, "how long is 
mama now dead ?" 

*' Three years, Charles." 

''Indeed! so long; then it's so odd I never 
heard of it!" 



"My mama died when I was twelve years old ; 
papa was from home; she was buried before he 
returned. My two eldest sisters married in twelve 
months afterwards, and myyouneest sister, H— , 

is travelling with the family of as gover- 

nessy She is more than two years older than I, 
and is only a few months away. Several months 
before then my papa was bed-ridden, and by 

H 's visits to ' families of distinction she sup- 

ported us, and found a ready introduction to the 
present family — on engaging with whom she ob- 
tained an advance of money, more than she had 
asked ; she gave it to us. The kindness of a few 
friends besides enabled us to live." 

"And where is H now, Eliza?" 

" We do not know, Charles ; she has not writ- 
ten yet !" 

" But, Eliza, did papa never tell you why he 
was so reduced ?" 

" Ah I he did ; but why advert to inddent so sad ? 
Permit me, Charles, to suffer his wrongs undisturbed; 
do not ask to share them with me!" 

" Eliza, it is important that I know ihem ; and, if 
sufferance be to be endured, none ought more na- 
turally seek it than I ; besides you, Eliza, must 
forget these sad tales, when you reveal them to me ; 
they tend to afflict you without the advantage of 
a single use. Let me then impress upon you the 
necessity of unbosoming that oppressive store of fact, 
which oUierwise, if not aJready, will nest in and rot 
the choice qualities of your youthful heart." 

** They may be told, Charles, but never, never, be 
forgot." She continued — "Papa was a good and 
upright man, whose forgiving and generous heart too 
often, alas ! obliged him to pay the debts of others ; 
and when his own bills became payable, ho at times 
failed to meet them ; his stock was on that account 
forfeited more than once, and upon the last pressing 
occasion of demand, he (though reluctantly) applied 
to my uncle, who heard of his distress without a single 
respondinefeelin?, and thus permitted him to descend 
to ruin! This disappointment was fatal to papa ; he 
has sunk In spirits gradually since." 

" And why such treatment from a wealthy brother ?" 

" 'Twas strange, Charles, and yet so true I I have 
often been thinking apon this and other aogeneroas slights 
and n^Ieots of relations, and do beliere that ' our own ' are 
least useful to os when in need, and the most interested and 
bustling where our real wants are supplied, and 'prosperity's 
sun * blazes in futurity's distance ! It appears, however, that 
the old ecclesiastic, by whose counsel you joined his order — 
did yon not?" — [" Right, Eliza."] — ** Well, he possessed my 
ancle's most unbounded confidence, to which his profession 
gave so sacred a quality, that he took no step without his 
direction. It appears also that this zealous gentleman looked 
forward to my ancle's expected demise with the gaze of riched 
hopes, and attended his bed-side with more than miser solici- 
tude ; in death he was his only attendant ; and precaution was 
taken to keep hidden from his sister's and his brother's chil- 
dren, his immediate relatives, the imminence of his danger ; 
and the stranger taught him to regard them as tools of discon- 
tent in playing its part of jangle and diaeon), reckless and 
indifierent alike of their dying relative's present peace or 
fhture destiny. But could a stranger possess, to bestow, other 
affections in such an hour, than the calculating and unsan- 
guine of either interest or assumed religion ? No. The man, 
be his character what it may, who stands on eternity's brim, 
to exhort, either directly or otherwise, the lauikhing spirit to 
a suppression of native beneficence, where ri^ht, honesty, and 
claim are clients, and gilds his sentiments in charity's mock 
garb — that man, how sainted soever his character, stands 
unqualifiedly between that spirit and its God, and soils to 
dtaiOi in the injured circle tfaie sacred stole of his ministry ! 

Yes, oh I yee, Charles, these were the words of Mrs. , 

who for twenty-Ave years was my nnole's housekeeper." 
(To be oonthmed.) 
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GANGABA8, OR THE PORTERS OP 
DAMASCUS. 

After ono of his victories, Alexander the Great 
sent to Damacus an officer, named Parmenion. This 
officer was commissiond to seize the Persian treasury, 
which was lying in that legendary town. Parmenion 
knew that the desi^ had been anticipated in some 
measure by a Persian satrap, who was then in pos- 
session of the city. He accordingly felt an anxiety 
lest the scanty band which was to accompany the 
expedition should be slighted with contumely, or 
mdoly mauled — a feeling which prompted the general 
to increase the number of hb band. Parmenion at 
length saw tho city's towers, and spires proudly 
aspiring towards tho sky, seeking the cerculian which 
their summits appeared to prop, as if they belonged to 
that heaven whose columns they seemed to be. This 
lordly Damascus rose in the midst of a plain, which 
girded its stern and frowning battlements with a 
laughing cincture — waving gardens of tho brightest 
green, in which seven rivers, like veins, of the purest 
silver elistened and meandered. At times the trees 
concealed the waters with their embowering sprays, as 
they balanced in the wind, or playfully revealed them 
rolling in light, and bright with the effulgence which 
the waters carried on their breast. The high-raised 
bulwarks, the lofty mounds, the thick walls, and 
moated gates, whose austere and veteran aspect rose 
high in scorn and defiance, appeared repulsive and 
forbidding to the charms of that seductive nature 
which embraced the stem and naked stronghold, 
and smiled at its frowns, like some fascinating woman 
beguiling a warrior. If you oonte!i plated the bul- 
warks as you approached Arom the west, their massive 
masonry extended for half a league before yon ; 
or when, arriving from the east, you looked upon them 
ss vou approached from thence, they stooa equiUly 
a breadtn of half a league, rising superbly in the 
foreground. Were von indeed a wayfarer from 
India, comii^ from tne spicy troves of holy Lanka, 
still yon found the city's breadth to be identically as 
it was displayed to you, when you viewed it at the 
former points of the compass. 

A crowd of people were seen pouring out of the 
vomitories of the town, and winding forth from the 
bulwarks, and approaching towards the forces under 
Parmenion. These towns-people were heartily pitted 
by the Macedonians, as they came nearer and were 
seen trooping in the rere of the Viceroy to whom 
Darius entrusted them as prisoners. He thus offered 
his invaders the attainment of a prize which gratified 
them more than the gems and gold of Asia, and the 
trator's hope of a rich reward from Parmenion was 
quite as great as the value of his offering. This gift 
consisted of a crowd of Persian nobles, and prsetors 
of Darius, whose wives and children followea behind 
them, together with the captive deputies of the cities 
of Greece, whom the fallen Potentate bad confided 
to the Viceroy with every reliance in his trustworthi- 
ness. The name by which the porters of the cities 
of Persia, in those days, were known was Gangabas. 
Many of them were now issuing forth into the plain, 
with great burdens on then: shoulders. 'Twas the 
precious and gorgeous property of the fugitive 
monarch, and his treasures of gold and silver, which 
were stooping by their ponderous weight these 
strong labourers of Damascus. Suddenly the wintry 
blast whistled fiercely in the frowning sky, the 
heavens gloomed above the city, and savage winter 
returned m haste and wrath from his Scythian wilds, 
to see the novel invader of Damascus. Suddenly the 
people were amazed and assaulted by the sweepmg 
fury of any irresistible tempest, which.drove a shower 
of snow upon their backs, and covered the freezing 
iilain with a gelid livery. All the bearers deposited 



their loads on the ground, and stood ereot amid tfas 
roaring and impetoous hurriouie. They next held otti 
between their extended hands the superb veatmantt 
of the Persian, which fluttered in the storm, dmrntm 
the ornaments of massive gold which emblazed tMr 
purple tissues. As the porters were shivering in the 
fierce and catting wind, whose frigidity was intolera* 
ble, their brawny arms hurled the embroidered folds 
of the royal wardrobe around theit stalwart figores, 
and they enveloped themselves in the vast capaci^ 
of the agitated garments with a dogged and stob- 
bom determination, which none in Uie humbled and 
altered drcomstaaoee of the kingly owner premimed 
to oppose. The townsmen at that moasent, as tiwy 
yelded to the blast, in the fleeces of drift which 
shrowded every figure, preaented the picture of s 
numerous flock of sheep, under the scrutinizing 
glanoe of Parmenion. The latter^tumed his diarger, 
and, in alow but intense and vehement tone, exhoctod 
his horsemen as impressively and emphatioaliy ai 
though at that juncture he were about to act with 
humanity and justice ; he told them to strike tbetr 
spurs into their horses' flanks, and to diarge amid the 
multitude with a plunging violence and onward ftnry, 
ploughing hasty furrows of blood and massacre with 
swords instead of coulters. The richly robed Gan- 
gabas, whom the heavy burdens which; they had 
resumed bent down again, became immediately ereot 
from fear, suddenly looking up aghast at hearing 
the shrieks and tumult. The min<b of these people 
were so intensely absorbed for the moment, that th^ 
unconsciously afiowed the valuable property to site 
from their backs and strew the snow-elad gnnmi. 
Next, with white and creamy faces, the alarmed and 
retiring porters were seen to stagger backwards a 
retreating step or two, as thev eyed, in transient 
stupefaction, the progress madB bv the sweraing 
swords and wide cuts of the extermmattng cavalrT; 
then wheeling with the speed of thought, the swift 
wings of Mercury seemed to be transferred to thehr 
brisk ^d fugitive feet. As the Ganeabasthus made 
their escape, the embroidered tails of the purple gar- 
ments might be seen fluttering and glancing iii Oeir 
agitation ; however, their own fine appearance, and 
their glorious garb, of which a sovereign might be 
rahi, yielded them no delight wfaaterer on tins 
occasion. 

The files of Damascene soldiery who followed ths 
porters firom the city as guards were then seen to 
scour away, sword in hand, in a great hurry, fast 
discardinfi; from their gripe shining blades and brazen 
shields, that their wild strides might be stretched 
longer. The traitor looked like one astonished on 
the tumult, and a feigned alarm paled his chedc, 
when, amid the whirlwind which overwhelmed the 
shrieking people, the impulse of flight that seizei 
their cflstracted minds became an uncontroDabls 
delirium . In every field artificial heaps were quiokly 
scattered, consisting of gold and precious Jewels, 
the oriental treasures of Persia, the invaluable'spoik 
of Darius, rdected by the scared and scampering 
fugitives, and burnished stores of shining coin, 
which had been hoarded to pay the military myriadi 
of the fallen sovereign. 

Rich pavilions, whose wide capadty had often besn 
extended as an awning to canopy hundreds, and 
whose expanse had sheltered princes and courtiai^ 
now carpetted the plain with the variegated colours d 
the rain-bow looms of Indian weavers, or streamed 
along in stripes upon the soil, or were huddled xMp in 
bundles without a wooden supporter to uphold them. 
The truculent soldier, heated by exertion, stopped 
short ever and anon as some brilliant object of uiei4V 
timable value arrested his course by its splendou^ 
He wiped his moist fordiead, and, while rapture 
glowed in his breast, congratulated himadf on Us 
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fortune as h« remoTed the disdolourinff mire which 
sometimes adhered to the gem. Suddenly, casght 
b^ the lastroQS sheen of a new discovery, on which 
his fierce glance became intensely rivetted, he was 
so anxious for the moment to appropriate the desired 
olject, that he would willingly have bearded a host 
of roarinf claimants, all eager to wrench from Iiim 
the grap{Med prize. 

idnons^ the crowd were many women of the highest 
rank leamng children by one hand and wildly nying 
towards the town. Some scion or other of every 
aristocratic house in Persia was lopped off on that 
occasion, and all these noble trees were barbarously 
pruned in the massacre. T wo thousand & sixty talents 
in gold formed but a portion of the plunder. The 
soldiers captnred seven thousand pack-horses, bur- 
dened with weighty fardels on their backs. Heaven's 
vengeance, armed with the scourge of condign chas- 
tis^ient, followed fast upon the heels of the traitor- 
ous satrap ; for one of his cronies, who cherished a 
lingering loyalty to Darius, carried to that fallen 
prince the head of the murdered satrap. — Schiller. 



COME WHERE FLOWERS ARE SPRINGING, JOE ! 

Come where flowen are springing, Joe, 
And moio-clad vales are tiDging, Joe, 

'Tia sweet to bear, 

So calm and clear. 
The feathery songsters singing, Joe I 
O, coine while th« lark is high, my boy, 
And the breezes wander by, my boy. 

At the darkness of eve 

Let none of us grieve. 
For no star has the light of yoor eye, my boy ! 

I've loved thee long and well, my Joe, 
As this fond heart can tell, my Joe, 

So let us stray 

Where new-mown hay 
Perfumes yon fairy dell, my Joe ! 
O, nonght can give delight, my boy. 
Like eyes divinely brightjuy boy. 

Whose spotkss hoc 

Of heaven's own blue 
Is more clear than the stars of night, my boy f 

We're sam the flowers decline, my Joe, 
Where golden sunbeams shine, my Joe, 

Yet what care we 

How they may be. 
If I can call but call thee mine, my Joe I 
Then press again to this heart, my b<^, 
For dear to its core thou art, my boy. 

And O, let us give 

Delight while we live. 
And a blessing before we depait, my boy ! 



Gold. — Every mass of alloyed eold Is supposed to 
be^divided into 24 e^ual parts, and if 22 ot these be 
mure gold, the mass is said to be 22 carats fine. This 
%B the quality of our gold coin ; but what is called the 
ftew standard, used for watch-cases and the like, is 
only 18 carats fine. The sovereign wei^is ^wt. and 
34gr., and contains therefore very nearly 4dwt. and 
Ivgr. of pure gold. 

BOTAL COMFLIMBNTS TO CELEBRATED MUSI- 

or AN8 AND Singers — The Prince Royal of Russia has 
presented to M. Meyerbeer a baton, in massive gold, 
beautifkilly embossed; to M. Liszt, s silver vase, 
ornamented with a medallion in gold ; to M. Rubini, 
a gold snuff-box, set with diamonds; and to Mdlle. 
Tuoseck, a rich parvre. His Migesty also presented 
Rabini with the large gcid medid^— an honour which 
is only conferred on individuals of the highest 
^Morit, and also a snporb anti^ttt^old ring, richly set 
in brilliants. 



HAREM OF MEHEMET ALL 



At ton, A.M., Mme. Macriooiti, the wife of an 
Armenian merchant, came to be our interpretess at 
the harem of Mehemet Ali, and we made our way up 
the Bosphorus, to a little beyond tha place of the 
sultana mother, on the AsLaHe side, and were 
received at the door (which opens with one or two 
steps into the sea, like the Venetian houses) by 
several servants^ and by Achmet Bev, a large heavy- 
looking man, a younger brother of Mehemet He 
took us upstairs to a large handsome room, very 
cool, though the day was hot, with l&rge windows to 
the sea, which was the apartment for the men, 
where the ladies never come ; and soon afterwards 
he led us by some passages to another room, on the 
same floor and exactly smiilar to it, furnished in the 
same way. Placed on the cushions by the window 
appeared a large bundle dressed in white calico, with 
a olue cotton handkerchief on its head, which proved 
to be Mehemet Ali*s mother. On nearer inspection, 
she had, thou&^h in ^ad health, evidently the remains 
of beauty, with fine eyes, and a gentle, amiable counte- 
nance, very like the pacha. JNear her stood a small 
ugly effigy of twelve years old, her daughter ; and 
beyond her another lady, the pacha's principtl wife — 
of whom he has three. The wife ana sister were In 
shape very like the ladies on Chinese paper; they 
were dressed nearly alike — one description may, 
therefore, do for both. An enormous pair of trousers, 
so wide as to be like two petticoats, completely hid 
the feet; the wife's were of stiff black silk, the 
sister's of yellow satin, bolh tamboured in gold ; a 
spencer, or vest, with long sleeves of green velvet, 
thickly embroidered with gold, made tight to the 
body, over which was a long, very narrow, and tight 
open gown, made of the thin Broussa silk, black, and 
embroidered in gold, and divided into three very 
long and narrow flaps, whioh trail all around on the 
floor. The wife had, moreover, round her throat a 
black silk handkerchief, fastened with diamonds; 
and both she and the young one had red fes caps on 
their heads, larger and broader than those of the 
men, with the long blue sflk tassel falling like a 
shower all about. The hair of the younger lady was 
mingled with curls and ringlets of spun silk ; the 
other had her hair cut short before, like a man's ; 
what became of it behind I know not ; her eyebrows 
were painted, and she had a small sprig of black 
Stickiiu^-plaster in the middle of her forehead. The 
caps of both were strewed over with diamond stars, 
crescent^, and spri^ all in disorder, and without any 
kind of taste. This wife is promoted to the dignity 
of the superior one, by being the mother of the paycha's 
only chUa, a very handsome boy of six years old, who 
was brought in, dressed in a little military fh>ck-ooat 
stiff with gold, hooked-and-eyed very ti^t at Ida 
throat ; his fez cap covered with diamond ornaments 
and strings of small pearls, with which his hair was 
also plaited down his back — in compliment to his 
first going to school, which took place, as his g^rand- 
mother mentioned, three davs ogo : the boy was 
immovablj^^^ve aU the time he remamed. Madame 
Mehemet then gave us- the usual refreshment of a 
spoonful of sweetmeats, a glass of water, and coffee-—. 
the latter in beautiful little stands, enamelled, and 
set with diamonds, all of which, as is the custom, she 
presented to us with het own hands, which, as is the 
custom also, were stained with senna at the tips of 
the fingers — a very ugly fkshion, as the said finders 
always look dirty. Smokiftl|f their pipes, eaung, 
bathmg, dressing, and an occasional wive in toe 
arabas, to the Sweet Waters, or a fittle way into Ihe 
country, forms the whole history of the existence of 
Turkish women. — Lady Grosvenors Narrative, 
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STAR GAZINO ! 

" No feeling mind oto g»M upon the starry heftvens wtthout 
mingled Bentlments of delight and admimtion, and the ejre la 
enchanted with the glorioua dght i but pleaanre Is not the 
only sentiment that so magnificent a soeno awakes in the phUo- 
Bophic mind. EnHgbteaed by sdencei it penetrates through 
the immensity of space, and disooTers in the host of heaTon 
not mere glittering sparks, but spheres of which the magnitude 
is far beyond its oonceptioB— scenes bestowing light, heat, and 
fertility to immmerable planets and worlds!"— Tbb Dubliv 
Journal, No. 19. 



Brightly in your distant spheres ye sparkle. 

I jimps of the dark night, high stars of heaven } 

Unchanged in lustre, tho' awhile your beams 

BIsy by earth's passing mists l>e olouded. 

>\'tuit are ye ? Doth on your fkr surikce dwell 

Beings like those whose hurried li?es are spent 

In useless toils and ceaseless troubles here ? 

Or, if aloft, on seraph's pinion borne, 

Man might travel to your glory, would then 

The beauteous tints that now enoirde ye 

Fade from his wondering eye, and ieare behind 

Nought but dull he^M of elemental day. 

Framed like that orb he lately trod upon ? 

Or are ye of ** those many mansions,'* 

The resting places of the good and Just, 

When they hare ilnish'd tlieir ordeal here. 

And soar'd aloft to realms of promised bliss ? 

Oh ! in all ages, and from that first hour 

When the firee mind asunder burst the links 

Of ignorance and walked abroad erect. 

Since then ye hare employed its buoyant thoughts. 

Luring and baffling its inqulrings rain ; 

And many an eye has upward tum'd 

Of priest and prophet, mariner and sage. 

To haii and liallow your tranduoent rmj, 

II. 
Flowers of the sky ! for else below nought 
Doth bear similitude, that need no sun 
To warm them into life with oherishlng ; 
But planted deep by an Almighty hand 
In the wild fields of space i undying bloom 

For ever and tor erer I ^— — — . 

Far watchers of the midnight ! from whose lamps 

Sages and wise men drew fond propbedes. 

And to their light with eager hands held up 

The unwritten page of dim ftitnrity. 

And tried to road, while Time stood by and laughed. 

Proclaiming loud fbeir translation fUse. 

Oh ! answer me I^What are ye ? and fhxn whenoe 

Tour light primeval f Say, when chaos rdgn'd 

O'er the dark mass of earth's first dements. 

Ere light sprang up and all was waste and roid. 

Were ye in bdng then ? and on yonr walla 

Did wondering angels throng, and gase 

Upon the new creation ? as it rose 

Glorious and fkir from out the daric abyss f 

In vain I ask ; tho' doquent yonr speech,^ 

'Tis tongudess all to mortal ears, and death 

Alone can teach its dphabet. And yet 

I love to look upon you : better than 

The orb which poets laud and coy maids love. 

Give me the night, when dust'ring high and bright 

Ye crowd the heavens like to angel's eyes, 

Varied in hues, and yet all beautiful, 

Eveu as now I 



Thee I the Egyptian and Chaldean old 

With sleepless care and holy seal rsTered, 

In the calm quiet of the fkr spent night. 

When round their mystic dirioes no sound was heard. 

Save the lone sigtiing of the wind and lull 

Of fulling fountains 

Shine pn I yo heed not man! designed and made 

For other ends to all save one unknown. 

Y« heed not man ! but as your soA light iklls 



Upon the sea, tho' wild Us bUlows diaie, 
Oh ! thus unmoved, unmarr'd, ye oalmly view 
Whde generations dnk ; and as ye arc. 
Shall be, when earth itscAf hast peat away-— 
Glorious ! eternal ! and out-living all 
The petty creatures of this lower worid ! 

a 



MEASURES OF WEIGHT. 
From the time of William the Conqueror to that of 
Henry VII., the old English pound, ^rived from the 
weight of grains of wheat, was the standard, which 
was thus derived : 32 grains (of wheat) gatherud 
from the middle of the ear, and well dried, made a 
pennyweight ; 20 pennyweights made an ounce, and 
12 ounces a pound, equivalent therefore to 7680 
flrains. Henry VII. altered this weight, andintrdE^ 
duced the tr<m pound instead ; this was 1-lOth or }tfaa 
of an ounce heavier than the Saxon pound, and was 
divided in the same wajr, except tliat the penuyweigfat 
contained only 24 grains, and oonsequentlv a grain 
troy became much Iwavier than a grain of wheat ; in 
fact the Saxon pound of 7680 grains was only equiva- 
lent to 5400 troy grains, and the troy nound contained 
5700 of its own grains. Henry VlIL introduced 
another weight known as the avdrdupois, and though 
its first obiect was that of weighing butchers* meat 
in the market, it came gradually into very general 
use for all sorts of coarse goods. These two legal 
measures'of weightfbeing thus established, and in com- 
mon use over tne countnr, the values of their 
standard imits were at length definitely fixed by the 
act establishing uniformity of weights and measures in 
1824 This act declares the brass weights of 1 pound 
troy, made in the year 1758, and then in the custody 
of the Clerk of the House of Commons, to be the 
standard measure of weight ; that that ^J^^ht be 
reckoned equal to 5700 grains, and that 7000 such 
grains be a pound avoirdupois. From this it follows 
Uiat the pound troy is to the avoirdupois pound as 
5700 is to 7000u.thatis, as 144 is to 175. 



LocoMOTivB EiraiNBs.^A discussion took place 
at a late meeting of the Institution of Civil uiri- 
neers, upon the American locomotive engines, and it 
appeared that their elBoiency in surmounting such an 
acdivity as 1 in 37, with heavy loads, was incontest- 
able, but that the quantity of fuel consumed by them 
was greater than was usual with English made 
engines. In a comparative trial of various engines 
on the inclined plane, an American ** Bogie" emne, 
with a cylinder 12^ hiohes diameter, driving wheels 
4 feet diameter, weighing 14 tons, conveyed a groas 
load of 54 tons up the incline at the rate of 12 milea 
per hour ; while tne best of the English engmes, with 
a 13 inch cylinder, 5 feet driving wheels, weisfaing 12 
tons, drew 38 tons up the plane at a speed of 6 miies 
per hour. 

Grand Struct orb The Khig of Bavaria is 

building in the park of his summer plaoe at Asobaffen- 
burg, near Wurtsburg, a house, which wfflbe an 
exact copv of the fkmous house of Castor and Pollnx» 
at Pompeii, brought to light in 1839, under the direc- 
tion of the dbtinguished German ardueologist, Herr 
Zahn. The magnificent mosaics and fresco-paint- 
ings, and altar, furniture, utensils, all, in short that 
is curious in the ancient buUding, will be reprodnoed 
with the utmost exactness in the Ascfaaffenboiig 
structure, so as to ftunish a correct notion to the 
modems of the domestic life of the old Romans. 

Negroes — American Law.— Judge Morrow, of 
Missouri, lately decided, " that a n^ro slave ceiiU 
not commit foiyery, as, by the constitution and laws 
of the country, negroes are not recognised as j 
any more than other animals ! 
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TBB CAPTTHIBD SCOUT. 

** The doomed Indian got leare to pay a last visit to his wife 
and children, aftet he had promised to return again to the 
fort at sunrise, to yield up his forfeited existence.*'— ^irom the 
Lifii of Ma'ka»tai'm«'$he'}nah'kiak, or the** Blade Hawk." 

From the forest's secret tracks. 

And the haunts of the wary beaver. 
The warlike Indian Sacs 

Had come to the great •* Bock Elver ;" 
The rifl} rang no more, 

For the hunting days were over ; 
The squaw the wild game bore, 

The maid leaned on her lover ; 
The feasting fires were fied 

From the dark pine o'er the water. 
And tiie wounded deer were led 

By the youngling tribe to slaughter ; 
The otter* was unleashed 

From the bamboo rod that bound him, 
And his glossy sMn refireshed 

In the pure, odd wave around him ; 
And the sky wore not the doud. 

It's summer garb of even ; 
And the vast stream gased up proud 

On the veilless ikce of heaven. 
Whilst stained with the wood cherry. 

The mocking bird returning 
"With the sweet red cedar berry, t 

For the mate that he left mourning. 
Now sought the orange grove. 

And his homeward song of meeting 
Was full of Joy and love 

For her he knew was waiting ; 
And the wild cat screamed afar 

And roamed the forest over. 
And the snake's eye, like a star. 

Peered flrom its leafy cover ; 
Whilst the crashing of some tree. 

Long, withered up, and worn. 
Groaned forth its imbedlity. 

As downward it was torn ; 
The echoes yelled their curse thereat. 

And rush* and roar, and thunder ; 
And dull, dead sounds like beams f!iU*n flat 

On a ground all cavemed under. 



Such was the eve that the *« Black Hawk" chief 

Came from the hunt of the beaver. 
And his brow was douded o'er witii grief 

As he stood by the great'* Rook River:" 
For his favourite scout was In the toll. 

In red war time and danger. 
Where Indian blood was the dearest spoil 

To the ruthless white*fkoe stranger ; 
And that soout stood by the fierce chiefs side, 

And told him the tale of sorrow ; 
But yet he'll die, ere the morning's tide, 

At the sunrise of the morrow ; 
For he had left the pale-face foe 

On the pledge of his tribe's own glory, 
To return again at tiie mom's glow 

The doomed of his own sad story, 
lie had painted the pde o'er his ikther's grave,t 



* The late Bish<^ Ueber noticed on one occasion a number 
of otters tethered by long strings to bamboo stakes on the 
water's edge, and was informed tiut it was customary to keep 
them tame. 

t The fkvourite food of the mocking bird Is the red oedar 
berrj» as well as that of the several spedes of smilax and 
myrtle.— WU9on*% American Ornithology. 

^ This is a religious rite observed every year, after the 
hunting season. — Account by M . Lcclair, the Indian inter- 
preter /or the American*. 



Tho' toil-worn, wounded, and weary ; 
*Twas well I — tho' that heart was as darkly brave, 
As the gaunt wdf in the prairie. 

• • • • 

•• Black Hawk," said the scout, ** my time is come 

And my squaw and my sons are wailing ; 
Tou know I can meet a warrior's doom 

Like one of my tribe— unquailing. 
Tour eye is keen and your heart is good. 

And long have we hunted together ; 
Your rifle is sure — will you bring them food 

At the winti7 hunting weather ? 
And you can fish in the snnny lake 

And spear on the shallow stream $ 
Then, * Black Hawk,' for a brother's sake. 

Fish and spear for tiiem I 
And you can dry up a ivoman's tear 

When her faithful heart is breaking. 
And point where my hundred war-scalps are 

When the chiefs of the Sacs are spealdng ; 
And when on the glorious war-trail out. 

And the bow and the rifle are ready. 
Let the ' Black Hawk' think of the murdcr'd scout, 

'Twill make his aim more steady. 
Now — now I'm done ! — I go to my fitte 

As a bird with the snake's eye upon her ; 
The full moon is up, and I must not be late. 

For my tribe's — for a warrior's honour." 

• • • • 

Such was the eve that the " Black Hawk" chief 

Came from the hunt of the beaver. 
And sternly stood in his silent grief 

By the rushing, broad ** Rock River." 
A swift canoe was loosed. 

Where the creek was deep and narrow. 
Urged by a hand long used 

To rifle, oar, and arrow. 
Yes ! the scout was on his way. 

And the '* Black Hawk" thought in sorrow — 
His brave friend lived to-day. 

He'd have no brave friend to-morrow ; 
And he watched the rapid boat 

As it tore its way along. 
And he beard the shrill, dear note 

Of the scout's defiance song. 
On the distant wooded shore 

He saw the vessel stranded. 
And the statdy form once more 

At the prairie margin landed. 
A doud swept o'er the moon. 

And a gloom crept o'er the river. 
They passed away full soon. 

But the scout was gone fbr ever. 

• • • ♦ 

The banner of England on Fort-du-Chlen 

Unfolded its staff like a garment of gdd. 
At the smile of the sun the first mom bell rang. 

And the bright bay'net glanced on that strong 
British hold; 
And there stood the soout ! ! with a spirit unbroken. 

And nobly he pointed aloft to the sky— r 
** The ^u has arisen I the pale-face's token ! 

A chief of the Sacs has come hither to die ! ! !" 

A moment of wonder ! of cold admiration ; 

A few muttered sentences hurriedly said; 
The lesson was lost on the proud British nation. 

The muskets were levelled- 



-The Indian was dead ! 



J. T. C. 



Poverty.— Oh poverty I hag of malice, why 
shonldest thoa so relentlessly pursue talent and 
beauty ? Alas I neither age, nor talent, nor good- 
ness, can always shield from the evil eye of poverty I 
She comes upon the many unawares, *' like a thief in 
the night,'* and ham>y are they who, when she comes, 
have mends too firm to fly her presence ; for too 
often, like the " witch of the threshold,'* she scar^ 
friends and happiness together. # ^ ^ ^ i ^ 
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THE MAID OF MOURNE. 

THJB BLIND HABPBB'S 8TOBT. 
(Concluded from oar last.) 

It is well ! — it mast be well. We would not be 
80 fearfully tried but for some good and wise par* 
pose ; and mosttrolj is itsaid^ " Gk>d tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb." Before the blow came, 
I had not thought that life could have endured so 
great an agony : yet, though the poor weak mind 
bent, and, for the while, gave way before the 
violence of the storm, and lay long crushed, trod^ 
den down, and trampled into utter worthlessness, 
still vouth and manhood bore up and kept the bark 
of life afloat, but a wreck upon the turbid waters of 
despair. Oh I often have I prayed, in my days of 
darkened and bitter misery — mav a divine Ood 
forgive the fearful crime ! — that life would follow 
into that gloomful grave where lay my every hope. 

But I need not anticipate. I said to you, sweet 
lady, that I would relate the simple story, and you 
shall have it as it befel. I will now, lest I tire you, 
hasten to the last — a little more, and I have done. 
When I commenced, I thought not of making it 
so lonpf ; but I feel like the doomed philosopher, 
and wish to see one more sunset ere I come to the 
hemlock of the last part of my story. 

About this time my father required some law 
business to be transacted in our metropolis. This 
he entrusted to me, and with a heavy heart, At< 
leaving my lovely and much-loved cousin, even for 
80 short a time, i departed. The affairs on which I 
went required nearly a month ; this seemed to me 
like years. White there, my mind was in a con- 
tinual state of torture c«ncermng Lucy and Frank, 
as I had too plainly perceived that he was an 
ardent admirer of my gentle cousin — ^who could 
see her and not be so ? — and also that she was but 
too partial to his winning manners and frank, 
open bearing. A thousand times I was on the 
jK>int of explaining to him our situation with 
re^d to each other ; but a mingled feeling of 
pride and reserve prevented me, and also the femr 
of being thought jealous. 

During my absence I received several letters 
from Lucy. The first was written in her usual 
8tyle — ^kind and confiding, with no fi^dt, save that 
the ailection in it savoured rather more of sisterly 
love than I could have wished ; but even that sUle 
0oon, too soon, changed, and her letters were rail 
of my rival's — ^for so I now termed him — good 
qualities ; tales of their pleasant rides and walks 
In each other's company. It was all told in her 
native simplicity and artless innocence, evidently 
without a thought of woimding me ; this made 
it but the more intolerable, and her words burned 
into my brain like things of fire. At last the 
settlement of aflfairs brought my release ; and 
never did prisoned chorister of the woods take 
wing for the wild haunts of former days more joy- 
fully, than did I seek the loved retreats of my own 
dear native glens. My journey consumed four 
more impatient days ; but all things must end, and 
at last I came in sight of home. It was summer, 
full glorious summer, and every thine was sweet 
and balmy in the air — all was joy and bliss on the 
arth. I reached Craig Dhu towards the close of 
day. I found a merry party seated in the lawn 
before the house. As l approached, Lucy and 



Frank were singhig one of her l&voorite doetts* 
Many other young people were there : some came 
forward to welcome me ; but oh ! my own Lucy 
was the last to seek me. Frank came, and used 
some cold and meaningless words ; an evident 
constraint was upon him, as if he felt consdous 
of having wronged me. It seemed as if their 
festive mirth was broken by my appearance ; and 
though some faint efforts were made to renew it, 
it went on but in a constrained manner. I remained 
aloof, sullen and stem, for I felt I was injured. 
I spoke to none, for my heart felt crushed, and a 
choking emotion swelled my throat. Tet I 
observed all things, and saw what the heart of 
youth, of deep and deathless love, never yet saw 
and retuned reason. I saw my rival win the 
smile I would have purchased with my best blood. 
I saw him usurp my place at her side, and, 
*' towering in his pride of place," he dared, as I 
thought, to glance scorn down on my withered 
heart. I heard a hundred words of softness and 
sweet love fall on him — ^words, for but one of 
which I would have toiled year after vear, and 
counted all as nought to gain. I heard and saw, 
until, with a bruised and bleeding heart, and brain 
of fire, I dashed madlv from the spot 

I know not how fiar or where my wild rage 
carried me. I have but a very confused remem- 
brance of my actions ; but still I sped onwards, 
striving to escape firom myself and recollection. 
At last strength failed me, and I fell heavily over 
a tree or rock ; from that I remember no more 
for many days. I was insensible to all but pam, 
aoH fear, and rage. ... When I awoke from 
my delirium, I found myself suffering firom the 
most dreaded of all diseases, small-poz. The dark 
room and cautious movements of attendants 
bewildered me. I knew not my state, and I lay 
thus half alive ibr more than one day, before I 
found that it had seemed right to my Heavenly 
Maker to deprive me for ever of the blessing of 
sight I For a long time I was forced to ke^ my 
room, with the fierce torments of hell bumii^ my 
soul. I was eaten up with one master-passion — 
one desire, intense and bitter beyond all that any, 
•ave those who are cursed with a violence such as 
mine then was, can form any ictea of-— a longing, 
deep and burning, for revenge. My heart yearned 
for the last and dearest drop of my rival's blood ! 
yet I would willingly have spared it for a time, 
till my eyes could have beholden him, fSaelinff in 
every sense, in every nerve, the most exqmate 
torture of mental pain, of wringing agony to the 
soul, that the ingenuitv of the demon, jealousy, 
could devise. This feeling was fbilnred and 
increased bv my principal attendant in my mjk 
room — La old woman, wno had beefr my motheA 
nurse, and had remained in our house since my 
father's marriage. She saw and resented my 
rival's intrusion, and would ever and anon bring 
out some firesh tale of the success of Frank's love \ 
how they laughed, how they sang ; while the fot'^i 
mer companion of their days lay in agony of boj%^ 
and soul, with the hand of his Maker laid heavily * 
on him. Ere I go farther, I should, in justice t* 
my cousin and quondam friend, say that mjfAod 
nurse's love for me, and not a desire for uil w het * 
making, led her into too hasty and false cMfifa^ 
sions — another was preferred iMffbrcm^, but'r^ 
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neither soorned nor forgotten. LiieT» my still 
fondly loved cousmybad a heart infinitely too good 
and too gentle to act as she was represented. At 
the commencement of my illness she was con- 
stantly at our house, and did all that maidenly 
reserve permitted towards shewing her naturid 
affection for a kinsman, loved as such, if no more, 
Frank also was constant in his attention, and even, 
forgetful of the danger, visited me in my sick room, 
bat was driven thence by the wild imprecations I 
hurled on his name in the rage of delirium. My 
fatiner heard the state of affam from my old 
attendant, and resenting my wrongs, as an insult to 
the name, sternly forbade either of them to 
fluiproach the boose. These things I heard not 
tilf long after. 

Slowly did I raise my enfeebled form from the 
heavy couch of pain. My wild rage had given 
way before bodily suffering and weakness, and 
indeed my mind had almost forgotten her cunning. 
When able to go about the grounds, 1 did so in 
gloomy anger, not deigning to hold converse with 
any one — my only companion being my dog, by 
whose aid I was kept ont of danger. The names 
of my cousin and Frank were studiously avoided ; 
yet the engagement was held good by all, save only 
myself. Those who knew of my rival's attentions 
to Lucy thonght of them but as natural, and 
imagined they would break off as soon as I was 
able to take my former place. Even Lucy herself 
bad, at this period, enterUuned no accurate idea of 
what was so soon to transpire : her heart had 
never been much in my favour ; she saw in me but 
an ardent admirer, and one whom she ought to 
love aa her near kinsman and future protector. 
While no other person more to her taste was pre- 
acsited to her view, she was content with me ; but 
as soon as one suited in every way to her mind — 
one able and worthy to win almost any woman's 
heart — appeared, she felt for the first time those 
feelings I had so long and so vainly tried to awaken. 
-In Frank she saw manners and good qualities, 
fit to be ornaments in every society, and almost 
tuiconsciously she loved him. All this I did not 
learn till long afterwards ; had I known it sooner, 
it might have been better for me ; but my rage 
Uind^ me to all but the extent of my loss. 

It was my £Ekther*s rage to them which discovered 
the mutual state of their hearts to one another ; in 
the fervour of first passionate love, the secret was 
told : by words on Frank's part, by a silent blush 
and an eloquent siffht from Lucy. Yet her words 
vrere true to me ifher heart was false ; she quietly 
and modestly showed him his error, and blamed 
herself for having given him any apparent encou- 
rsgemenL 

But the tale was told ; the secret of the hearts 
was known ; she had heard of, and believed, his de- 
voted love, and he had seen that the refusal sprang 
from the Ups only, and found no echo in the tieart. 
They parted at her urgent request, as if for ever. 

Up to this time I had not been seen by either 
aince the evening of my unexpected arrival at 
Oraig Dhu. I had not heard from my cousin 
Hiucy. The cold words, and few, which then 
passed between us were the last I ever heard fall 
^om her beautiful lips ; and those words, cold 
»ad few as they were^ were engraven on my heart. 



How fondly does the memory cling, when hope 
has died in the heart, to the words of those we 
have loved, do love, even though they be such as, 
in other and happier hours, we had held as cold 
and common place — even as drowning men will, 
it is said, in despair grasp eagerly at straws. 
Again I wander, eweet lady, from the « round, 
unvarnished tale." We met but once, and to that 
meeting I will now proceed ; it took place nearly 
two months after I had been able to go about the 
country. 

It was on a glorious day in the latter end of 
autumn that I sauntered out to enjoy, if possible, 
the blessing of heaven. I knew the rises and falls 
of the ground so accurately, that I could, with the 
aid of my dog, proceed in any direction I pleased, 
and I sought the way leadmg to Carrig Dhu. 
About halfway between that place and my father's 
there is a ravine or deep gully, worn by the winter 
torrents of many forgotten ages. It is about 
twenty feet across, and more than twice that 
number in depth at the spot where it is crossed 
by a rustic brid^, formed of one single plank 
only — this was quite unfastened, and, at best, was 
but a precarious viaduct. The banks on each side 
are thickly wooded with pine, hazel, and holly, and 
the sweet briar, and a thousand other favourites 
of nature, added to the gentle murmur of the 
waters as they chafed and fretted themselves 
against the pernencUctdar walls of rock which 
formed their self-wom prison, had rendered this 
spot a loved retreat ever since I first discovered 
it. Here, then, I laid me down, and thought on 
the utter worthlessness of life and the pain of 
living. A thousand thoughts, wild and wicked, 
rushed through my brain ; but all ending in that 
one exhaustless theme — ^my disgrace and my rival's 
success. Dark prayers for speedy revenge rose 
to my lips. 

Then I thought on Lucy — ^her cold ingratitude, 
her false word), her simulated love, her hypo* 
critical heart. I ahnost doubted her purity, and, 
at the thought, wild imprecations escaped me with 
all the violence of a maniac, and I thought on the 
words of the great Sassenagh poet — 

** Frailty, tlij name is woman !" 

I had lain, it might be, an hour or more thus, 
when I suddenly started to hear footsteps ap«. 
preaching the bridge from the opposite side. Few 
words passed before the persons had crossed th% 
bridge, and gone further down the stream on the 
side on which I lay ; but in those few words I 
had recognised Lucy and my hated, detested rival | 

What a crowd of fearful imannings rushed to 
heart. I burned and I trembled with violent and 
impotent rage. The evil one gained perfect com- 
mand of my mind, and wrought it to his purpoecu 
Revenge arose again in my heart, and now a full 
and perfect, an exquisite revenge was in my power, 
and I hastened to acoompHsh it. 

I knew they must cross the plank ; not less than 
a circuit of three miles would bring them home 
again without crossing it. - 

Cautiously, but with fevered baste, I crept 
towards it ; on my hands and knees I crossed to 
the Craig Dhu side — it was no place for a blind 
man to walk Mritbout a friendly arm. 

When there, I easily loosened iU weak hold in 
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the ground^ and removed the end of the plank to 
the extreme ve^e, and left it supported hot by a 
single inch. This would answer my diaboUcal 
intent in the fbllest ; it would permit a person 
crossing to attain some feet of its treacherous aid^ 
and whenever they should have reached the centre 
the spring of the timber would, I was well aware* 
be certain to hurl it, and all on it, to an inevitable 
death — sudden and cruel. Such was my plan. 

It was more than probable that both would be 
on it at the same time ; but if not, my hell-bom 
jealousy suggested to me the horrible delight of 
taunting the miserable survivor with their treach- 
ery to me and its punishment. I returned to the 
dense cover of underwood, and crouched close — my 
ears on the stretch to obtain notice of their arrival. 

Never — never, should I live a thousand affes, 
could I endure again the torture of those few 
minutes. My pulse beat idmost to bursting ; I 
trembled in every limb ; the perspiration of intense 
agony of terror at first crime dropped from my 
brow. The father of sin seemed to sit beside me. 
I heard, close to my ears, his horrible, withering 
lau^h ; and I thought an army of fiends sang 
fehrilly, rejoicing at my foulest act. 

I sat thus for a lengthened period, till the intense 
torture of mind could no longer be endured ; and 
it pleased God to visit me in my danger, and rescue 
me from hell. A revulsion, sudden and perfect, 
of feeling possessed me ; it seemed as if I had been 
dreaming ; the reality was too horrible ; and in 
an agony of fear, lest I should be too late, I 
once more gained the plank, and renewed its 
security. This done, I again sought the thicket, 
and fell on my knees to praise and thank a merciful 
Providence, who had deigned to remove from me a 
sin too horrible to be contemplated. Having 
sat down to recover my tranquillity, \ again heard 
footsteps on the other side ; it was but one person, 
and he crossed over. I had thought myself 
screened from sight of those passing, but I was 
not ; and imagine the horror, the agony of fear I 
felt when I heard myself addressed by — my father I 
Supposing, as I did not answer him, that I slept, 
he passed on, merely saving in a kind tone — *' God 
bless yon, my poor child, you are sorely stricken, 
but His will be done I" He sighed deeply, and 
pursued his way. How exceeding fearful had 
been my danger I — ^how narrow my escape I I 
arose, and, with feelings much altered, sought my 
w&y home. 

£re I had proceeded far, I a^iun recognised the 
voices of Lucy and Frank — ^he loud and earnest — 
she low and firm. She was, as well as I could 
judge, seated on the grass, and he standing near. 
I knew the place so well, that I was able to take, 
unperceived, a situation close to them, behind a 
rock, from whence I could overhear them. Frank 
was speaking — 

'' It was worse than useless. I tried, in vain, 
to obey your commands. My .heart may break, 
but it oamaot give up all hopes of you. Oh I Lucy, 
if you could feel but the hundredth part of what I 
feel, you would relent. He never could love as I 
love ; your h^put he never had ; you did nut love 
him ; and what signifies the cold promises of 
parents, who feel nought but a sense of false worldly 
cunning : the warm ties of young hearts enter not 
into tbeit- imaginations ; .their feelings are dead to 
those of others." 



She interrupted him — " Frank, this is madness ; 
it is worse — it is sin t It must cease. Do not 
drive me to distraction by urging what is wrong ; 
you will break my heart." 

She was silent ; but I could hear the bitter sobs 
of anguish burst from her gentle bosom. 

** Beflect," she continued, " on what your advice, 
your wish, if granted, would make us both— 
g^lty, not alone of a sin of deepest dye, but of a 
sin rank and fotd — of treachery. You would be 
for ever stained in your soul with the dark mark of 
ingratitude. You came here, and in the confidence 
of friendship gained an intimacy with us, through 
his kindness. You, his friend, to do him wrong! 
Think for one moment, and you will fly for both 
our sakes. As for me, I will drive from my mind 
that I ever for a minute lost sight of his kindness, 
his devoted love for me, wholly unworthy of his 
noble heart. I will endeavour to love lum as I 
ought. Even now he suspects me of coldness ; 
and when in the delirium of his fever he upbraided 
the falseness of my heart, I repelled the accusation 
in my mtnd, for the very thoughts of my own 
heart were strangers to me. I knew not what I 
did. But it is over. 1 will return to my duty, 
and entreat God to pardon my Gpreat crime of 
fiilsehood, and to vouchsafe forgetnilness of these 
bitter moments I" 

She ceased, and there was silence. After a dme 
be spake, and his thickened accents and faltering 
words gave evidence of the deep feelings which 
rent his soul — 

" You have conquered I" be s^d. ** I will 
plead no more. In the extreme agony of my 
heart I was blind ; but that one l^teful word, 
ingratitude, has subdued me ; I see and lament my 
error. I knew not of his engagement to you tiU, 
a month since, you yourself told me of it. I was 
then too far gone ; I could not recede. Oh I had 
he given me his confidence at first, this utter 
misery had been spared me ; but the call of honour 
must be obeyed. May you be as happy as my lofe 
for you was deep and pure. Tell him all that has 
passed. We shall never meet again in life — Qod 
oless you!" 

Her sobs rose on my ear like the spirits of hap- 
piness weepine over the sin of the dark world. It 
seemed as if ul of joy escaped from her pure and 
gentle bosom in those convulsive throes of the 
mind's anguish. She rose from the ground; a 
low and heart-broken ** Farewell" was responded 
to by ** May God for ever bless you !" from Frank. 
The next moment she was gone, leaving darkness 
and despair, like the tempest-tossed mariners, 
whom the setting sun leaves to a hopeless night 
and cold grave I 

My feeungs during this scene car scarcely be , 
imagined ; but my heart was much altered in the 
twolast hours. Lucy's gentle manner, and exqui- 
site feeling of the ri^t, had subdued me on the 
other side ; Frank's explanation of his part of the 
affair had softened my heart Their evidaitly 
intense love for each other worked on me more, 
perhaps, than all. 

And could I pretend to love Lucy when asking 
her to be mine ? I, a loathsome and disfigured 
object — I, who had never possessed her heart? 
No ! I was violent, and fiercely jealous, even to 
madness ; but was not so ungenerous, so srifisb, 
sp cruel. My resolution was at once taken. I 
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rose softly, and^ turning in the direction of his 
station, said, gently — "Franlc!" I heard him 
start violently, and he sprang to me, saying, or 
rather screaming — ** You here, Willie ! is it pos- 
sible ? Whence came you ? — how long are you 
here ? Tou have heard all ?" I l<ud my hand on 
his shoulder, and said — '' I have ; I have heard 
all ; and now listen calmly and in silence to me." 
I took his hand in mine, and, with a voice almost 
steadv, commenced — 

" ^rank it is useless now to regret, yet I must 
regret deeply that I did not g^ve you my confidence 
at first. What pain would have heen saved hoth 
to you and me, what misery ! I never stood too 
well in my cousin's regards, but now I can never 
hope to be other than indifferent to her. I much 
fear she does even dislike — " 

*' Willie," interrupted he, **you have no cause 
for uneasiness. That Lucy loves, I mean highly 
esteems you, I am certain. I will not enter into 
any long defence. That I wa« ignorant of your 
engagement, you are aware ; and, beine so, your 
own love for her is my best apology for having 
been mad enough to love, to worship her. Of one 
thing rest assured— «he is truth and pmrity in their 
holiest form Oh I that you had told me of your 
love ; the slightest hint, and she had been to me 
as a dear sister. Willie, I am going far from this : 
be kind to her, cherish her. Sometimes, when we 
are separated by distance or by death, think of me 
as a true and sincere friend — I never meant to 
injure you." 

** Enough, Frank," I exclaimed — *' I can hear 
no more. Listen ! — Lucy loves you and scorns 
me. Take her and make her happy, as she deserves 
to be. The deepest anguish is past. Forget that 
you ever knew such a one as Willie O'Neil. Be 
nappy — God bless you both I" 

The aged harper paused ; he was visibly agitated. 

After a few moments he resumed — <' Though 

almost half a century has elapsed since I acted my 

poor part in this pliy, yet I find my feelings are not 

quite so dead as I had imagined. I have little 

more to tell. It were useless to mention all that 

Frank siud and did on the occasion. I parted with 

him that evening to meet him and Lucy the next 

rooming, to bid farewell : it was but a ruse — long 

ere that mornine came I was far from the home of 

my fathers. With my dog and my harp as my 

only companions, I sought the most distant and 

retired parts of the land. I tried a foreign clime, 

but soon found that, mise)rable every where, I could 

not live out of "my own dear native isle." I 

returned, and wandered about the south for many 

^ears, unloved and unloving, under an assumed 

name. Of Frank and Lucy I often heard : they 

made many attempts to find roe, but were unsuc- 

cessful. They lived happy and respected, and 

named their first-born after their unfortunate 

friend. Some years have elapsed since they slept 

the last long sleep of peace." 

The harper and Eveleen de Lucie arose, and 
rcftraced their steps towards home. The sun was 
fast approaching Slieve Quillien, and was throw- 
ing* a parting blessing of effulgent light on the 
glowing mountains of the valley of the Mourne, 
or, OS It is named in the native tongue, " The 
Great Boundary." Inmsfatl. 

March, 1843. 



ON THE SPRING OF THE PRESENT YEAR. 

The winter cloada are past and gnne. 
When smiling Spring releaves the view; 

The mourning heart that wept alone, 
Once more doth animate anew. 

The san, that late his rays had cast 

Obliquely o'er the Winter's day, 
Now rises to the zenith fast,- 

To tell us of advancing May. 

The Winter's chill has parted now, 

And vernal h«»at its place supplies ; 
The scatterM storms of rain and snow 

That late had mantled heaven's skies, 

Have vanished now and are no more ; 

Hence abject Nature clothes again, 
A happy verdure spreading o'er 

Doth lift the heart to joy from pain. 

Dublin, March 15, 1843. T h 



Emplotmbnt — Oflen, the easiest work, requiring 
the least physical effort, seems attended by a pro- 
longed absence of rest and sleep far more oppressive 
than the heaviest labour, and the extreme exertion of 
strength. In fact, muscular toil checks its own dura- 
tion ; and it is its duration, and the consquent absence 
of rest, rather than the presence of exertion, which 
injures the body. Even heavy physical labour is often 
good, rather than bad for health. It tires before it 
has time to hurt ; and this impossibility of continuing 
such toil for many hours secures rest. Hence we find 
iron forgers, masons, carpenters and blacksmiths, 
living long lives in sturdy strength and health. But 
no one, it seems, has ever known a milliner long-lived 
and either healthy or hearty, doing, nevertheless,' the 
lightest possible work, needing neither exertion nor 
muscle. She sinks beneath sameness of posture, 
duration of employment, and want of rest. We must 
not measure severity of labour by the strength it 
reouires, but by the reverse, except where a high 
oraer of skill is necessary to ^maintain a monopol^' 
of supply. But where poverty has to fight its o^ini 
way, the heaviness of the work is always, as l&r 
as it goes, a protection to health, and often topie 
wages of the workman, for, without a suffidency of 
food, he would be unable to maintain the reqmsite 
power of muscle. 

Indian Hemp — Although not in medicinal use 
here, this plant is possessed of extraordinary powers, 
as a sedative, narcotic, and anti-spasmodic remedy. 
The resin collected from it is in general use, as an 
intoxicating agent, all over the East, from the fur- 
thermost confines of India to Algiers. The intoxi. 
cation, which is of the most cheerful kind, lasts about 
three hours, when sleep supervenes ; it is not followed 



muscles in a remarkable degree ; and yet the lithe 
ness attending the relaxation, that free perspiration 
on the skin, and the increase of appetite, have made 
some old rheumatic persons speak of it as of the 
elasticity of youth. The hemp resin is most useful in 
spasmodic and convulsive diseases, and in tetanus it 
has been the means of cure in the minority of cases, 
and it has relieved much of the severity of hydro- 
phobia, although it did not avert the fatal termina- 
tion. It may be safely employed w^ever opium is 
indicated. From a series of expMkents on does, 
instituted in the native hospital ^P Calcutta, by 
Dr. 0*Shaughnessy, we may conclude that it will 

prove a direct antidote — the first of its class to 

strychnia, one of the most violent nqisonft nature 
affords. Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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SHAKSPEARE'S " TWELFTH NIGHT." 

Of all^the productions of tho Bard of Ayon, the 
** Twelflh Night *' is my faToiirit« drama ; nor am I 
singolar in my opinion. There hare been more pas- 
saget quoted from it» than from any other of his 
plays. Who has not heard, until the repetition has 
become trite and almost tiresome, the intrinsically 
beautiful lines with which the first scene opens ? and 
are not the passages in which Viola so tenderly, yet 
sadly insinuates her passion for the Duke, in the second 
act, as fkmiliar " as household words '* ? And then 
the diversity of character dcTeloped in the plot. Pass 
we the Duke's palace, and leave we its high-minded 
and fantastical master — 

•* Unstaid and tUttSah in his motions 
As all trut lovers are !" 

alternately reclining on the cushions of his luxurious 
saloon, or wanderrog through the gardens of his 
princely residence. Leave we behind " the hostel in 
the suburbs called the Elephant," with Antonio at 
its casement, watching Sebastian's figure in the 
twilight, wending towards the city ; but pass we not 
Yon noble mansion, upon whose walls the heraldic 
hatchment bespeaks the visitation of death. It is tho 
Lady Olivia's residence; and let us view its ballus- 
trades and canopied balconies with attention; for 
independent that within its walls is lodged the fairest 
ornament of Orsino's court, it is the local habitation 
for three of the most memorable of Shakspeare's 
worthies, and beneath its roof are the intricacies of 
the plot of the «« Twelfth Night " developed. 

Let us therefore unlatch the door of this small 
apartment, from whence such sounds of boisterons 
merriment proceed, and while the smoke curls over 
the heads of its revellers, and festoons the dark- 
grained and ouriousl]^ carved wainscot, let us look at 
tiie party thus uproarious in their wassailrie. Yonder 
figure at the head of the table, with his originally 
handsome face and person bloated with intemperance, 
his ruff all awry, his sword-belt unloosed, a swag- 
gering air, a loud laugh, and dirty boots, '*good 
enough to get drunk in, and an eye which unites in 
its rolling glance wit, humour, and sensuality, is 
" Mine uncle. Sir Toby Belch ;" and the other dimi- 
nntive personage seated by his side, with long lank 
hair, y like flax on a distaff," siUy eye, and a vacant 
look, is the fair Countess's suitor, ** as tsJl a man as 
any in Illyria," Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Knight ; 
wmle the quaint dress and cunning enression of 
countenance proclaims the third individual of the 
party to be one of those all licensed fools who were 
so necessary an appendage to a nobleman's establish- 
ment in oldcn time, and a species of character pecu- 
liarly delighted in by our Bard. But we tarry too 
long below, nor must we be tempted to a longer 
sojourn by the arch and pretty face of Maria peeping 
in for a moment at the revellers; but, following her 
light and tripping steps, let us ascend the noble stair- 
case which leads to the ante-chamber. Lo I here a 
grave and middle-aged personage, of some forty, or, 
•* by our lady," fortv-five years, with gold chain and 
white wand, suit of black velvet, dark and sallow 
visage, upraised brows, long nose, and longer chin, 
advances with starched air and solemn step to meet 
US, ^ and with ceremonious ^eeting enqmreth our 
business, and SMounceth lumself as the Signer 
Malvolio, the flHy Orsino's chamberlain, steward, 
and master of the household. 

Tome Malvolio and Jacques appear two of Shak- 
speare's moat original conceptions. There is, how- 
ever, more life and every-day reality in Malvolio than 
in the indolent philosopher of the forest of Ardennes. 



Again, the Inckkaa dupe of Maria it a foD-Ieiigtli 
portrait, while Jocques is but a hasty sketch, thourh 
etched with a master's hand. Malvoho b undoobteduy 
the hero of the piece in which he appears ; whale the 
fanciful cynic becomes by his position but connected 
with the sylvan teener v of the retirement of the 
banished I>uke, and in tact could be omitted altoge- 
ther from the plot, without marring its machinery. 
Doctor Johnson has remarked, that BhUctpeare's 
characters " are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity; that in the writings of other poett a cha- 
racter is too often an individual ; in those of Shak- 
speare it is commonly a spedet." The truth of thia 
opinion must strike every reader of the immortal 
Bard ; yet I can almost fancy, in the instance before 
us, that the desi^ of the character of MalvoHo was 
drawn from individual life. It is not improbable 
that some such person had offended the poet bj hit 
insolence of office, and that, as in the case of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, he thus revenged himsdf, by holding 
the mirror up to nature. Every other personage in 
the play hatn some resemblance, however faint, to 
certain characters in Shakspeare's other dramatic 
works. Falstaff and Sir Toby Belch, Slender and 
Aguecheek, thus have, as it were, a family likeness ; 
but where is MalvoUo's equal or comate ? and yet, 
the poor steward is harshly treated, and, to use his 
mistress's words, "is most notoriously abused." 
And wherefore ? The answer is as ready as a bor- 
rower's cap — simply for obeying his lady's injunc- 
tions, in curbing the boisterous levity of Sir Toby, 
who (we speak it with shame) reqnirod the chedc 
At a time when the failr Countess had little relish for 
rude mirth, being '* much out of quiet," as Maria 
remarks, since the visit of the young messenger from 
the Duke — was this a time '* to make the welkin 
ring, and rouse the night owl in a catch, that would 
draw three souls out of one weaver " ? — a question 
not to be asked. No marvel, therefore, tJiat our 
worthy Malvolio, charged with his lady's strict com- 
mands, and shocked at the flagrant indecorum of Sir 
Toby's wassailrie, should exclaim — "My masters 1 
are you mad? or what are yon? Have yon no wit» 
manners, or modesty ? Is there no respect of place, 
persons, or time in you ?" And yet, for this, the poor 
steward is most "notoriously abused," and made the 
dupe, " the very geek and gull " of Uie entire house- 
hold! 

Viola u a most exquisite creation; she is the 
essence of everything that Is loveable in the female 
character— gentle, soft, retiring, suffering sorrow 
meekly ana uncomplainingly : m every scene and 
situation she nestles in our hearts and wins our 
esteem. How beautifully does she hint at her passion 
for Orsino ; yet, with a feminine modesty, does the, 
when speaking in her assumed character, stru^le to 
veil it ! — 

** My father*! daughter loved a man 

As it might be, (perhapi,) w«r« I a woman, 

I might your lordship." 

And then (oh 1 rare Shakspeare.) — " What was her 
history ?" 

** A blank, my lord. She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm In the bad. 
Prey on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought. 
And, with a green and yellow mdancholy. 
She sat like p&tienoe on a monument 
Smiling at grief. Was noi this love f Indeed 
We men say more, swear more ; but in deed 
Our shows are more than will — for still we prova 
Much in our tows, but Utile in our lore ! 

Dm**. — But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 

Viola, — I am all the daughters <^ my father's house. 

And all the brothers too~and yet I know not— <^ 
Sir, shall I to this lady t J. 
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How artftiUy does she brin^ back the Duke, pos- 
zled bj her answer, " I am aU the daughters or my 
father'8 house," to the subject of Olivia, knowing 
that the mention of her name would banish all other 
ideas from his breast. Every line in the fourth scene 
ought to be written in eharaoters of gold ; there is 
more poetry contamed in its passages than in any 
other scene of the play. How oeautifully brief are 
Viola's answers to the Duke in this scene — 

** Mj life upon it, young tbo' tbou art, thine eye 
Hath stayed upon some ftivor that it lores. 
Hath it not, boy? 

Fiiofa.— A Uttle, by your favor. 

2>iiilr«.— What kind of woman is it ? 

Fieia. — Of your complexion. 

DM**. — She is not worthy of thee. What years ? 

Fiola, — About your years* my lord." 

How well hath the poet delineated the ardent yet 
reserved nature of a youthful and enamoured girl in 
those replies. Tobin in his " Honeymoon** has cer- 
tainly copied Zamora from Shakspeare*s Viola — in 
fact, she is Viola*s youngest sister, and both are beau- 
tiful ; and in the scene where Zamora in a similar 
manner expresses her passion for Rodrigo, the 
Irish minstrel has fairly thrown down the gauntlet to 
his immortal predecessor, and retires neither dis- 
honoured nor unapplauded from the contest. Poor 
Tobin ! I have often mused in the ruined churchyard 
which holds your remains, without a stone to mark 
their resting place ; and as I sat on the fra^ents 
of Uie broken walls that lay strewed around it, and 
looked on its green graves and tangled weeds, I 
thought how ill suited was a mind that could embody 
such imagining as Zamora to struggle with the cold 
and harsh ever-day realities of lire that you had to 
contend with. 

There are but three of Shakspeare's heroines who 
have not donned the masculine attire ; and, in my 
opinion, to none is it so gpraceful and becoming as 
Sebastian's sister. There is a wild exuberance of 
^ety about Rosalind which likes me not ; and the 
careless way in which she speaks of having met her 
iixil^ parent, after so long an absence, lacks some- 
rfaat ot the touch of nature. 

«• But what tallL we of &then 

When there are sndi men aa Orlando." 

Vgain, there is Julia in the "Two Gentlemen of 

^erona'* — fond, weak, and complaining Julia; she 

[so nssumes the page's gaberdine, but it suits not 

le fair haired mistress of the fickle Proteus. The 

Hit is Imo^ene, a beautiful and finished creation, 

eondy and out second, to mj heroine; nor is there 

li one slight shade in the brightness of her charac- 

E^— her recklessness of Lucius danger when doomed 

death by Cymbeline. But to return to Viola : 

en commissioned by the Duke to woo the Countess, 

IT feelingly does she answer — 



-•• ni do my best 
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To woo your lady ; yet, baneful strife. 
Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife.*' 

her in the scene with Olivia, after her assumed 
y of manner, how her womanly curiosity peeps 

•* Good madam ! let me see your face ;" 

tben the touch of natural jealousy expressed in 

** *Tis excellently done, if God done all I" 

|hcn, when that passing emotion has departed, 
^ler g^erous disposition bursts forth in praise 
^ Hval— 



1 



*• • TV* beauty truly blent, whose 

Bed and white Nature's own sweet and cunning 

Hand laid on !" 



bespeaking the high minded and dishiterosted nature 
of a girl worthy to be an empress. 

The character of the fair Countess is placed in 
direct opposition to Viola's in this scene, ana yet the 
difference, apparently so palpable, between them lies 
more in their respective positions than in their 
natures. The sudden passion that Or8ino*s mistress 
feels for his youthful ambassador, at first appears 
strange and indelicate ; but we are half prepared for 
it by a speech of the Duke's in the first act — 

** Bow will she love when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kiUed the flock of all affoction ?" 

Ardent, impetuous, absolute mistress of her own 
actions, the very obstinacy with which she refuses 
the Duke*8 overtures, " why she cannot tell,** proclaims 
her character. We can imagine her at an early age, 
the indulged and petted favourite of her brother, 
without a wish ungratified, and then left mistress of 
a splendid inheritance, and accustomed to give way 
to every fancy, and have every wish obeyed; the 
very generosity of her nature aids her passion for 
one who is 

" Above his fortunes, tho* his state is well." 

On the contrary, Viola, equally ardent and impetuous 
by nature, has been schooled by adversity to curb 
and conquer her feelings ; yet we find her cherishing 
as sudden a passion for the Duke, (she has been witn 
him but two days ;) but those emotions, which in 
Olivia grow into such wild exuberance, in Sebastian's 
sister are pruned and trained by the lessons which 
early sorrow and sad experience has taught her into 
fit and feminine beauty. However, even in her most 
passionate moments, there is a genuine and inborn 
delicacy so apparent in Olivia's advaaees, thai 
although she has reversed the order of 

** Not being won unsought,*' 

still she woos with such a blending of bashfbl bold- 
ness and graceful forwardness, Siat he who can 
condemn her must be cold indeed. 

How beautifully minute are some of Shakspeare's 
touches! Look at Olivia's conduct in the fifth 
scene, at her interview with the Dcdie. The Duke 
and Viola both address her at the same moment, and 
disregarding the pride and pomp of Orsino's court, 
her answer \b first to his humble and unnotioed 
follower — 

•* What says Cesario ? — Good, my lord !" •- 

I have remarked before that more poetical passages 
are contained in this than in any other of Shakspeare's 
dramas ; permit me to select one out of many proofs 
of the assertion. In the second scene of the murth 
act we read — 

** For woman as are roses, that fUr flower 
Being once displayed, doth fkll that very hour.** 
*' Qnam longa una dies setas tam longa roaarum, 
Quas pubescentes Juncta Senecta premit 
Quam modo nascentem, rutilus oonspexit eons 
Hanc rediens sero vespere vidit anum.** 

One of our more modem poets (Bloomfield) has para- 
phrased almost Shakspeare's words^-. 

'* Ah I fallen rose, sad emblem of their doom, 
FraU as thyself, they perish whUe they bloom ;" 

and Malherbe, the French poet, in his elegy on the 
death of a young lady, has a line which may be thus 
translated — 

** And lired a rose as roses lire, 
A fleeting morning's space.** 

It were easy to adduce many more instances, and 
to heap quotation after quotation # wiUi ;MEyi iUtlo 

Digitized by VjiOOVlC 
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more use than wearying out vour reader's pattenoe, 
and displaying my own learning — of the latter, my 
stficlc was ever slender, and of the former, I am afraid 
I have exhausted the ample store which their good 
nature has furnished me with by this loBjg^ article ; I 
shall, therefore, dismount from my hobby, and oon- 
dude with wisfaing 

''Each and aU good night, 

Happy dreama and slumbers light !" 



THE DIAMOND. 

Charcoal is the basis of the regetable kingdom, 
and exists largely in animal structures. The dia- 
mond is the only pure specimen of carbon which has 
yet been disooyered in a mineral state ; by carbon, 
we mean nothing more than the pure matter of char- 
coal. It may. Indeed, seem astonishing, that the 
hardest, most brilliant, and the most Tal-ied of all the 
gems which mineral nature affords, should differ in 
no chenucal condition from a piece of stone •coal~<4i 
little impurity in the latter excepted ; but it is equally 
surprising, that this same hard and ponderous cofu 
should be identical in its chemical characters with the 
soot which may be collected over the flame of a pine 
torch. This flame, indeed, yields a soot which is 
aln^ost sure carbon, and which, in this divided state, 
is well known under the name of lamp-black. This 
may be collected in almost absolute purity OTor the 
flame of a candle, and it is then identical in chemistry 
with the diamond. This is not a hypothetical asser- 
tion, but a fact which has been submitted to the 
severest experimental scrutiny. The diamond is 
charcoal crystallized. 

Diamonds hare not hitherto been found of large 
size ; but a few have become celebrated on account 
of their exceeding the areraged dimensions. Thus 
the celebrated Regent Diamond of France, which the 
En^Mror Napoleon caused to be set in the hisundle of 
his sword of state, weighs 136 carats, and is now 
valued at £100,000. It was found in Goloonda, and 
was purchased by Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the 
great Earl of Chatham, while eoremor of Madras, 
for £20,000, and was sold by him to the Regent of 
France for £100,000. 

The Emperor of Russia has a still more famous 

fem, and which, moreover, has a history. It weighs 
93 carats, and is said to have at one time formed 
One of the eyes of the famous Indian statue of 
Sheringan, in the temple of Brama, and that a French 
grenacuer, who had deserted into the Malabar service, 
took such a fancy to it that he became priest to the 
pagoda. In thb capacity he found means to extract 
the diamond eye» and to replace it by one of glass. 
His next business was to escape to Madras, where 
he disposed of the gem for £2,000. The purchaser, a 
ship captain, resold it to a Jew for £12,000. Fr m 
him it passed, with a decent profit, to a Greek mer- 
dbant, who finally disposed of it to tho Empress 
Catherine of Russia, for £90,000, and an annuity of 
£4,000. A still larger diamond was possessed in the 
time of the traveller Tavemier, by the Emperor of 

Mogul a kingdom that has since ceased to be ; it 

weighed 279 carats, (out,) and was reckoned worth 
upwards of £400,000. But the lar^t known gem 
of this order seems to be that belon^mg to the Rigah 
of Mattan. in the East Indies. It is of the '* purest 
water," and weighs 367 carats, and therefore, accord- 
ing to the scale, is worth upwards of £1,000,000. It 
was found about a century ago, and, although its 
possession has cost several wars, it has remained with 
the Mattan family for nearly all that time. 

The largest diamond, which has been furnished bv 
Brazil, is m the possession of the crown of Portugal. 
It weighs 120 carats. Brazil, however, is the only 



oountry in the world where diamonds are mined at tin 
present day, and it sends to Europe, annually, finooi K 
to 16 lbs. of them. Of this quantity about ooe-tliird 
U contraband. 

The diamond is tho only substance which is oafia- 
ble of cutting fl^lass. Some other hard substances, i1 
is true, scratch it, but none fairl v out it like the (fia 
mond. Dr. Wollaston ascribes tms peculiar propertj 
of the glazier's diamond to the peculiarity of iti 
crystallization in rounded faces and curvilinear edgei 
adjoining the curved faces, entering as a wedge intc 
the furrow opened up by itself, thus tendmg U 
separate the narts of the glass. For glass-ootting, 
those rough diamonds are always selected whicii ar« 
sharply crystallised — called technically diamond 
sparks : but cut diamonds are never used. In ordei 
that the crack, which causes the separation of the 
ritreous particles, may take place, the diamond 
must be held almost perpendicularly to the surface oi 
the glass. 

The depth to which the fissure caused by the 
glazier's diamond penetrates, does not seem to ezce^ 
the two-hundredth part of an inch. 

Diamond cutting b effected by abrasion. The 
diamond to be cut is fixed upon the end of a handle 
in a small ball of cement. Another diamond is also 
fixed in a similar way, and the two stones being made 
to rub against each other with considerable force, 
mutuallv abrade each other, and produce those small 
flat surfaces called facets. Other facets are formed 
in like manner, by shifting the stones into new posi- 
tions in their beds, and, wnen a sufficient number are 
S reduced, the stones are fit for polishing. This is 
one upon a circular plate of cast-iron, charged with 
powder produced during the process of cutting. The 
operations are all upon the pnnciple of " diamond cat 
diamond. — Engineer's Magazine. 

LINES TO BEPPO, MT FAVOURITE DOG. 

Oh I death, thoa mighty pow«r, why take from me 
Mj litUe dog ? — no trliunph rare to thee. 
Hie happy welcome, Und and fUthftil heart. 
Friendship and affectioo ! bow hard to part ! 
Bnatdi'din a moment from my aazioua care. 
No relic remains eare thy form moetrare. 
Aniddhel perhape too fbodly dear, 
ForgiTC the fkolt — It springs from loTe slnoere. 
Forget thee ? — ^No ! thou pretty'st of thy race ! 
Whoee playftil gambols I lov'd so oft to tracer 
Am pained for tliee,thoagh quiet in thy shade { 
Dear Beppo ! thou a de^ impressioa's made. 
GiTs me, kind hearen, one friend but half so true. 
And in return my heart I yield to yon. i 

His master's breast frit sorrow at his knell. 
In silenoe sighed — dear Beppo^ frre thee well ! 
Gloncetter-Plaoe, March, 184S. Eliza J. M — 
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A FEW LEAVES FROM BENJAMIN 
BLOCK'S LOG. 

THB LIEUTENANT TDBNED 8HIP*8 DOCTOR. 

Breakfast over, I, Benjamin Block, midshipman 
of the watch, not having anything else to do, was 
walking quietly to and fro on the lee-side of the 
quarter-deck, when I was joined by young Stanley, 
who had just ascended from the sick boy and began 
to narrate a circumstance that occurred whilst he 
was there, and that with such naivete and irresis- 
tible humour, that I burst into an involuntary fit 
of loud and uproarious laughter. 

" Hollo ! hollo ! gentlemen," bellowed forth the 
officer of the watch — " Old Leviathan " — so logged 
by the " middies," from his being a huge creature 
that had been born 

^ Oa the wide nnbonnded ma*'~ 
« Hollo ! thar^-t-what, in the devil's name? do ye 
^ean ?•* he cried, as he approached with a grim 
and most vindictive visage — " has all respect for 
his majesty's quarter-deck vanished from your 
minds ? or do you think me no longer your supe- 
rior officer ? Such a mutiny against discipline I 
never witnessed. Away with you, sir," addressing 
me, and pointing with his speaking-trumpet aloft, 
*' to the mast-head; and^you," to Stanley,- "to 
the fore-top-mast. Ill teach ye better manners, 
and be d— d to the pair of ye. Bujt first, sir, you, 
Mr. Block, tell out the cause of this ootrag^.and 
out with it quickly, Isay !" . -:* ^ 

There was nothing for it, but to relate whlnC 
Stanley had told me, which was as follows : 

He had gone to ** the boy " to see poor Wilson, 
our messmate, who was lying ill in his hammock, 
(in a part partitioned off for officers,) and had not 
been long there, when the doctor arrived, followed 
by a host of maimed, lamed, and afflicted sailors 
and mariners. AiWr seeing "Wilson and such as 
were confined to their hammocks. Doctor Jackson 
began with what he called his " extern patients," 
and after dismissing the greater number of whom, 

man, named Williams, the gun-room cook, pre- 

;nted himself. This mifortunate devil, with his 

iclancholy and dismal countenance, appeared the 
iyery personification of disease : twitching at every 



limb and writhing at every muscle, he looked like 
one whom some deadly internal ailment was slowly 
gnawing away from life. 

" Well, Williams, my man," asked the doctor, 
" do you feel anything better this morning ?" 

"Better!" repeated the patient, with a woe- 
begone smile — " No, doctor ; I believe I'm doomed 
never to be better in this life." 

" How did you sleep last night?" 

** Sleep ! I don't know what sleep is ; sir, I 
never sleep ; night or day it's all the same.— always 
awake, always in pain, always miserable 1" 

" What I Williams, do you mean to say you 
never even slumber ? — ^never discover that an hotir 
has passed over your head unnoticed?" 

** I do, sir ; not a moment passes without its 
agony ; and no wonder, when I tell you that I 
always ieeNis if each part, of my body were twist- 
ing in opposite directions — some parts coiling with 
the sun, and others, like a Dutchman's hawser, 
full agwnst it." 

" I confess I don't know what to do for you^ 
Williams ; your case presents the most singular 
instance of contrarieties — aye, if even half you 
describe be true, you're without doubt the first 
living phenomenon of the day. Blisters, leeches, 
bleeding, cupping,opiates, liniments — all have been 
tried in vain ; and I must add, submitted to with 
resignation : however, I'll order a powder for you 
to-night." 

Y Tl^ank you, doctor : how am I to take it ?" 

^•^Ina little water." 

.'** PerhapiSs, ^QCtor, you would have no objection 
to my taking if in a little grog, my stomach is so 
weak." ' 

The doctor made no reply, but turned to another 
patient ; and the moment he did, the dying cook 
seemed suddenly to become possessed of a new 
and enchanted existence^ his drooping eyes lit up, 
his limbs steadied and fixed to the plank ; and those 
same muscles which before appeared flaccid and 
nerveless, now readily lent their assistance to show 
off in the most approved style one of Spring's 
beautifulest pugilistic attitudes : nor did he remain 

motionless and calm, like a model fbr^ jitaUiary, 
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or any sncb poetic piece of perfection. Oh ! no — 
he appeared to have an aerial adversarjr before him, 
and behind the doctor's back, at which he lumed 
the mightiest blows — ^parrying, retreating, punish- 

ing advancing now with all the appearance of 

reckless desperadon depicted in his features, and 
again a cool audacity, mingled with a degree of 
sneering derision. At length, when his visionary 
foe had seemingly dared him to a death struggle, 
and his ex.ertions in consequence became furious 
in the extreme. Doctor Jackson's duties had ceased, 
and with them as instantly the cook's specimen of 
pugilism was at an end. The reversion of cha- 
racter was as extraordinary as the invasion, for 
poor cooky was affain, to all appearances, as before, 
the same miseriuble, helpless, hapless, suffering 
object. 

<' Am I to have the grog, doctor ?'* he asked, in 
a whining tone. 

" Why, yes, we'll let you have it this time, at 
any rate," and he left " the boy." 

No sooner was the door closed after him, than 
Williams gave a kick up of his heels, and at the 
same time the wink of a rum'un towards his friend 
and messmate. Jack Harper, captain of the head, 
as much as to say — ^Didn't I do that well. Jack ? 
This was the cause of our great breach of quarter- 
deck etiquette ; and I do firmly believe, from the 
many — I was going to say " laughs," but Lieu- 
tenantMeanwell could not possibly think of laugh- 
ing, after the severe reprimand he had just given 

us ^yet, from his many halfl&ughs and purser's 

grins during the recital, I have no doubt but that 
he was just as well disposed to indulge as we were, 
being prevented, however, by that habitual respect 
which he, in common with most naval officers, are 
in the habit of paying, and seeing paid, to that 
most aristocratic part of the ship. 

Whilst the foregoing tale was telling, it was 
quite evident both to Stanley and myself, that 
« Old Leviathan" piud not as much attention to 
the sequel as the commencement — ^not that he was 
altogether inattentive to what was said, but some- 
thing appeared to be passing busily before his 
mind. His small grey eye twinkled in his head, 
and, what was still more agreeable to us, he seemed 
to forget everything about the mast-heading. 
Already had he commenced his usual quarter-deck 
walk, when suddenly stopping, and confronting 
Stanley, he said — 

" Tell me, youngster, did Williams see you 
looking at him in * the boy * ?" 

'* No, sir." 

" Are you perfectly assured of that ?" 

" I am, sir." 

*' Well, then, I particularly command ye both 
not to breathe a word of this matter to any body 
in the ship, nor talk of it even to each other in the 
cockpit ; and, above all, don't let the doctor get 
the least hint of it : if you do— imind — damme if I 
forget the mast-heading a second time I" 

So saying, " Old Leviathan," turning on his 
heel, adjusted his spy-glass, and with a meaning 
smile lurking in the corners of his mouth, went to 
the weather gan^-way, and sternly stared at the 
horizon; but his thoughts were evidently some 
where else. Soon after Hr. Jackson came on deck. 

•* Gk>od morning, doctor." 

" Good morning, Meanwell." 



*« Is your list getting smaller, doctor ?" 

" Why, yes, I think it is." 

" How is poor Coxhead ?" 

*• Very ill, indeed, poor fellow ; I fear hell 
soon be in the sail-maker's hands." 

** Is Jones's leg anything better?" 

" Yes, I think, since we stopped his gro^, he's 
rather improved ; but I'll tell you what. Mean- 
well, it's very hard to cure a scorbutic man's leg 
who feeds on junk." 

'* Take care, doctor, that he hasn't it under 
J-pay." 

** Under J-pay 1 What the deuce do you mean :" 

" Bandaging a half-peimj over the sore, to keep 
it open." 

** By Jove, likely enough, MeanwelL It's an 
old trick, but in this instance 'tis played by an old 
hand, and I rather think not very easy of detection." 

** Aye, aye, doctor ; but from the day I was bom 
under a gun and reared over it, I never suffered 
one of the rascals to humbug me. Do you know 
how we managed the sore legs when I sailed in the 
" Thunderer " ? I'll tell you, sir — we boxed them." 

" And may I ask, what am I to understand by 
boxing them ?" 

''Doctor, 'twas well that you came aboard a 
man-of-war, else you certainly would never have 
known more than half your profession. I'll answer 
for it, that Sir Astley Cooper and Mr. Abemethy 
had been a long time afloat. The mode of pro- 
ceeding is this — Let the carpenter make an oUoog 
box of stuff i or ^ thick, sufficiently long and wide 
to hold the leg, measuring from the cap of the 
knee, and deep enough to hold the foot resting on 
its heel; when nailed together, let the carpenter 
cut right down, fore and aft, through its centre, so 
as to divide it into two equal parts : hinge oneend^ 
so that it may open and shut lengthwise, like a 
midshipman's watch-book ; and in the other cut a 
round hole, larg^ enough to take in the patient's 
thigh above the knee, much in the manner that 
pillory stocks embrace the ankle ; when the leg b 
in, close the lid, and fasten it with such a lock as 
will bid open defiance to the tricks of the armourer 
or any of his mates ; this done, stop the grog, 
and the man must get well." 

*« I think, Meanwell, they spoiled a first-rate 
medical practitioner when they made you a siulor." 

" You are pretty smart yourself, doctor, thanks 
to the ship for it. Indeed, the only fault I have to 
find with you is, being afraid of sending the men 
too soon to their duty." 

" If I am wrone, Meanwell, I err on the side of 
mercy ; besides, I must say, that any man und^>- 
going for a long time the usual course of medical 
regime under false colours, is in the end sufficiently 
punished for his dissimulation, and will seldom or 
never again be inclined for a repetition." 

" Doctor, doctor ! you're not yet aware what 
some of our old sea-dogs can bear — aye, if it were 
merely for the satisfaction of outwitting their supe- 
riors ; and, speaking of the * side of mercy,' how 
long do you intend to be merciful to our cook, 
Williams, who is already three months off duty ?" 

«« Oh ! as to that fellow, I don't know what the 
devil to do with him. I wbh he was sent ashore to 
hospital." 

" What does he complain of?" 

" An admixture of every known disease i 
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medical world ; but what puzsles me most, and 
where there can be no bamming, is the state of his 
stomach, whose membranes are so excessively irri- 
table, that even the moat sedative medicines will 
not rest in it ; yet, notwishstanding, he doesn't 
appear by the strictest investigation to have lost an 
ounce of flesh,'* 

Nature had done a good deal externally in help- 
ing Williams to dissimulate, of which art he was, 
without doubt, a perfect master. He had naturally 
a dirty, pale^ haggard, and most cadaverous-looking 
countenance, small sunken eyes, no whiskers, long 
lank hair, and an acquired shambling gait ; " but 
a mighty and mischievous genius lay hid under this 
uncouth body." He followed a rule adopted by 
consummate rogues and able statesmen — that of 
elegantly mingung, with chemicsd precision, a 
eompatible quantum of truth and falsehood ; acting 
upon which principle, he swallowed every morning, 
a few minutes before the doctor's expected visit, 
a sufficient quantity of tobacco to act as an emetic, 
which had the two-fold eflfect, for the long time 
already stated, of sickening himself and deceiving 
one of the faculty ; and God only knows how much 
longer still the deceit might have been carried on, 
had not young Stanley seen him enjoying a so 
remarkably healthy interval. To continue our 
narrative — 

" I suppose you give him up, then, doctor, as a 
bad job ?*' said the lieutenant. 

" I certainlv do, MeanweU." 

" Nevertheless, doctor, if you have no objection, 
I feel satisfied I could, in a very short time, cure 
him of alibis complaints." 

"Howr 

*« Oh I that's best known to myself. Do you 
give him into my hands — I'm serious — I pledge 
you my honour he shall have no foul play ; you 
can see him as often as you please ; and if you cry 
stop, that moment I belay." 

«* And you think you*U cure him, Meanwell ?" 

*' I'm sure I can and will, and that in a credit- 
able and expeditious manner." 

" Try it then, with all my heart ; if the captain 
has no objection, I have none." 

The conversation about Williams here termi- 
nated, and Meanwell ac^ain swept the horizon with 
his ^lassy ordered another pull of the fore-sheet, 
again joined the doctor, with whom he was fast 
adjusting the affairs of the nation, when the captain 
made his appearance on deck. 

" Well, Mr, Meanwell, I am happy to see that 
the day has turned out much finer than I expected ; 
appearances this morning were very much against 
it. How's her head, quarter-master ?" 

*« Nor-west-by-nor,sir." 

" This nor-east wmd is very cold ; I wish we 
were ordered to the Mediterranean, or some other 
warm climate — what say you^ doctor ?" 

Doctor Jackson having given an assenting reply, 
handed in his report of the sick, observing that 
Coxhead was on the brink of dissolution. 

** How are the rest getting on ?" 

" MoUer is discharged, sir, and gone to his duty, 
and the rest, with one or two exceptions, are 
improving." 

** Is there anything in sight, Mr. Meanwell ?" 

" No, sir, nothing but the brig to leeward." 

** You must know, Captain Cumberland," siud 



die lieutenADt abnmdy^ ^* that the doctor has given 
one of his patients mto my hands, and I only wait 
your leave to set him all to rights again." 

'^ What t taken a patient out of the doctor's 
hands. Who is he?" 

** Our cook, Williams, sir." 

" Oh I that d — d good-for-nothing rascal ; if 
you can enliven him a bit, you'll have my best 
thanks ; but take care that you do him no bodily 
injury. You know, Meanwell," he continued 
smiling, '* there's such a thing as being obliged to 
reeve the yard-rope with a toggle in it," 

" Very well, sir — I'll even run the risk." 

*' But seriously, Mr. Meanwell, do you think he is 
worth your trouble ? He has never done a month's 
duty since he was pressed, and then only as cook's 
mate, or cook's mate-minister." 

''Still, sir, I think he's a good man, for you may 
remember, about a fortnight ago, in the first watch, 
when we were taken aback in that heavy squall 
from nor- west, and the ship nearly thrown on her 
beam-ends, it was Williams who then let go the 
fore-top-sail hulyards so quick ; the breeze fresh- 
ening, he went on the forecastle, and there atten- 
tively watched the weather, evidentljr thinking that 
there might be more in the commg squall than 
was contemplated on the quarter-deck : bye-and- 
bye he very quietly took a turn of the fore-top-sail 
hailyards off the elect, and then stood by till the 
squall caught the *ship. No sooner were the 
orders given to lower away the top-sails, than the 
remaining turn was off, and down came the fore- 
top-sail by the run." 

** You seem to know your man's worth. Mean- 
well. I hope you know his disease as well." 

By this time, the master, who had been taking 
the observation of the sun, reported twelve o'clock ; 
the boatswain piped to dinner ; the deck was 
relieved ; and notning occurred till the following 
morning watch. 

As the bell struck one, (half-past four in the 
morning,) I, being for duty, and having taken a 
sallad (smaU nap) since the quarter-master had 
called me at eight bells, (four in the morning,) 
sprang to deck and gave the word — 

** Pipe the watch, and idlers aft, to muster." 

** Aye, aye, sir," was the response. 

The people having come aft, I commenced 
calling out tbeir names from my watch-book by the 
light of the binnacle, passing over those whom I 
knew to be on the sick-list, when I was interrupted 
by the officer of the watch. 

" Mr. Block, did Williams answer ?" 

" No, sir ; he's in the sick list." 

«* Send for him." 

" Pass the word there for Williams to come aft." 

" Aye, aye, sir," was responded by two or more 
of the ship's company. 

About five minutes having elapsed, and Williams 
not yet appearing. Lieutenant Meanwell, in an 
impatient tone, said — 

" Mr. Block, I ordered you to send Williams 
aft ; where is he, sir ?" 

Making[no reply, but going forred, I called out — 

** Main deck there, pass the word for the ship's 
corporal to send Williams aft here at once." 

lu the mean time a couple of men ran down the 
fore-hatchway, close to which was Williams' ham- 
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mock, where he hij fast asleep, and rousing him 
roughly, cried out — 

" Bill, Bill, turn out, turn out !" 

" Who says < turn out ' ?" demanded the slum- 
bering cook. 

" The officer of the watch." 

" The officer of the watch be d— dl I'll not 
turn out : I'm on the sick list, and his pea-soup 
ought to have told him that already. I say, what 
o'clock is it, Harry ?'* 

** Past one bell ; the watch is mustered, and 
are now busy coiling up the ropes, and getting the 
sand and stones aft to wash decks. By Jove, the 
midshipman of the watch b again calling out for 
you.'* 

At this moment the glare of a lantern broke in 
upon them, giving due notice of the approach of 
the ship's corporal. The two men, guessing 

Sretty well the purport of the visit, started for the 
eck, whilst Williams commenced a vocal series of 
the most mournful groans, for the benefit of this 
awsome functionary. 

The corporal having arrived at his destination, 
and stopped to catch breath, which was necessary 
from the stooping position he was obliged to adopt 
in passing under the men's hammocks nearly from 
one end of the lower deck to the other, began thus : 

" I say, cook, don't you hear your name called 
on deck ?" 

** Is that you, corporal ?" whined forth the cook, 
with a most dolorous cadence — " oh ! Mr. Cruck- 
shanks, I've had such a desperate night of it !" 

" Come, bundle out, bundle out, man !" roared 
the corporal. 

'* Oh ! Mr.Cruckshanks, I've had such a horrible 
night of it !" remonstrated cookey. 

" Will you bundle or not?" demanded the 
corporal. 

** Indeed I'm not able, Mr. Cruokshanks ; I've 
had such a frightful night of it I" 

•* D — n your *ohsI' 'nights!* and 'cruck- 
shankses !' I'll soon let you know whether your 
clews are made of nailor's rods or not. Stand 
clear there ! stand from under !" 

Williams saw, by the light of the lantern, the 
flash of the corporal's knife-blade, and was at once 
convinced of his determination of cutting him down 
" by the head " — a very summary mode of ham- 
mock ejectment sometimes practised in the navy, 
and, from the ejected oftentimes getting a sprained 
thumb, wrist, or broken head, besides being heartily 
laughed at into the bargain, is not over and above 
much relished by seamen : so he instantly essayed 
< to spring out, but the knife had already done its 
duty on the head-clew-lanyard, and down tumbled 
the hapless cook, scarcely half-wreathed in bed- 
clothes ! And now the loud voice of Lieutenant 
Mean well was heard roaring out — 

** Main deck there ! Boatswain's mate ! where 
the devil, sir, have you been stowed away to ? why 
don't you send Williams aft here ? Start him at 
once, and g^ve him a d — d good starting while 
you're about it." 

Though Williams, from smartness and atten- 
tion to his duty previous to getting sick, neither 
deserved or got the taste of a rope's end, he was 
neverthltss well aware of its effects, and in the 
few moments or rather seconds allowed him to pick 
himself up, fast resolved in his mind the best 



means of eluding the corporal, who always carried 
a cane, for the same purposes as the boatswain and 
his mates do the rope's-end — which cane having 
perceived extended horizontally, and at arm's- 
length, with the intent, no doubt, of giving him a 
side cut, (the hammocks preventing any other,) 
and having nothing but bis shirt on, (pursers' 
too being none of the longest,) he snapped up his 
trowsers and jacket, and started for the fore hatch- 
way, not, however, before he got a few cuts on 
the hind-part of his lower limbs, being at that time 
the fairest and nearest part of his person to the 
industrious corporal. He had scarcely raised his 
head above the combings of the hatcnway, when 
he was unexpectedly assailed by a shower of over- 
whelming stripes from the boatswain's mate, who 
lost no time in putting into execution the orders of 
the lieutenant. The cook had nothing now for it 
but a hasty retreat — so, throwing everything aback, 
he began to descend, stern foremost, to the lower 
deck ; in doing which, he had again to encounter 
his adversary of the lantern, who, hearing the 
engagement on the main-deck, stood perfectly 
cool and prepared to meet the enemy on the lower ; 
and, accordingly, the moment Williams began to 
descend, forth sprang the cane in full execution, 
and that in such a raking direction, that nothing 
saved the unfortunate sufferer but the natural 
strength of his stern-frame (Sepping built.) 

During these events not a word was spoken by 
any of the parties — ^the cook being too intent upon 
escape to ask for quarter, which, of course, he 
well knew would be denied ; while the corporal 
and boatswain's mate were equally anxious to 
follow up the chase — the latter of whom, seeing 
Williams back astern down the hatchway, lost no 
time in jumping after him and joining his colleague 
in pursuit. Williams, having the start, rushed 
under the hammock at the larboard side of the 
lower deck, towards the eyes of the ship, passed 
over to the starboard side, and, having dropped his 
pursuers five or six yards, was making all sail 
towards the hatchway ladder, when he unfortu- 
nately stumbled over a clothes-bag that happened 
to have rolled out into the gangway : picking 
himself up as quickly as possible, away he dashed 
for the main hatchway, not, however, before he 
received abow-chaaer from the boatswain's mate — 
a pretty good hint that the enemy was not hr 
astern. If the coast was clear, and there was a 
fair run for it Williams could have e; s'ly cut- 
stripped his enemies ; but in the present case he 
had to contend with darkness and the thousand and 
one thin^ continually rolling about by the motion 
of the ship ; besides, being constantly entan^ed in 
loose hammock lashings, and sailors' clothes-bags 
and mess-kids : finding, by these unseen impedi- 
ments, that little or no head-way could be made, 
and that the aassaults astern were becoming more 
" fast and furious,' he had recourse to stratagem, 
which his fertile brain soon supplied. 

J. T. C. 
(To be concluded In our next.) 
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THE HOMELESS SON. 
(OoQttnued from Ho. SI.) 

'* I cannot forget the words of the housekeeper," 
continued Eliza, " and I do think they are just, 
and that the charity of these clergymen was of 
an ungenerous kind-1-to seek at the destitution of 
the rightfully-entitled the comforts of aliens, of 
strangers, whilst our home is made desolate, and 
necessity has scattered the sisters of its hearth I 
The will originally made was now altered, and 
scarcely more than named were the former lega- 
tees—all the legator's wealth, arisen to Him from 
his inherited fortune and an enriching profession, 
was now handed over to the stranger, with one 
of his fraternity, as bona fide disposers thereof!" 

''And was there not to he found one amongst 
our cousins — one amongst my father's friends, with 
sufficient boldness to question these proceedings 
when known ? — none of the friends or my uncle's 
sisters ?" 

"Ah, yes ! there was one, a daring and polished 
young man, our cousin-german, who, maddened 
at the transfer — the dark transfer, which had been 
made of right to wrong — ^presented himself before 
the affrighted recluses with an array of lawyers 
and documents, to demand, in the name of justice, 
the honest disposition of the wealth. It was in 
Tain ! — The remorseless executors, in the security 
of successful oppression, and the ascendancy of 
their character, recounted the blessings purposed 
by the present will, in upholding religion, and 
how minor all other ends to that ; and argued 
that the trifles to be appropriated to relatives 
bore decent proportions to the more important one 
of the will. It allotted fifty pounds to papa I and 
a sum not exceeding one hundred, in dividends, 
amongst three other members of my uncle's family, 
beside the himdred he bequeathed you, leaving a 
sum of thirteen|thousand pounds at the disposal of 
his ecclesiastical executors in ready money, with 
fourteen hundred pounds a-year arising from 
houses and lands ! Law proceedings were imme- 
diately instituted by our cousin, and rather than 
undergo the expos^ of public courts, the executors 
compromised with him by an allowance of five 
thousand poimds — ^he received the sum and was 
quieted; since then, he has not been heard of. 
None other sought redress, and they live the un- 
disputed inheritors of the property!" 

** Eliza's stare became wild as her large black 
eyes rolled round the bed-chamber, visiting in 
their range the visage of a death-stricken and 
afflicted parent. She felt alone ; no mother was 
there, nor were the confidence-giving moments of 
a sister any longer to be found ! no resting place 
was hers but the tomb I Oh ! heavens ! well, well 
did I understand that absent gaze, and read upon 
its vacancy the frettings within." 

^ And there," said uie infant-woman, baffling as 
it were the agony and sorrow in which her heart 
was bursting, " there is the likeness of mamma ! 
it is very like her; Mr. Southwell, my sister's 
husband, did it ; it is mine ; he gave it to me." 

«* She pressed it fervently to her lip and replaced 
it. As affectionate and sorrowing tears swelled her 
eyes, which actually melted in agony as she hastily 
turned away to indulge the feeling, I grasped 
her youthful hand, and placing it in mine, witn a 



protecting air, < Eliza,' said I, 'you must no longer 
dwell on the topics just mentioned, nor admit one 
single reflection tending most remotely to melan- 
choly. The past we cannot recall, nor can we 
expect to mitigate'present affliction by recurrences 
to things £0 dreary. There is but one source of 
redress — it is, God! Dreamy and useless are all 
other resources. Divine Providence, in his un 
searchable judgments, allots bitter cups to the 
weaker children of sin, who drain them to the 
very dregs in the secretness of an obscure home 
or the loneness of forgetfulness ! but the glories 
that awmt a proper submission to His still merciful 
ordinances^ are more resplendant than all mundane 
lustres I and better be afflicted with a blessing, than 
wallow in luxury and affluence and be accursed.' " 
*^ In a tone similar to that in which this counsel 
was given did she return a ready submission ; she 
calmly uttered ' True, true, Charles,* and left the 
room." 

CHAP. VI. 

" What if the worst of ills that wait on ago ? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 
To see each loved one blotted from life's page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now ! 
Before the Cbastener humbl j lot me bow ! 
O'er hearts divided and o'er hopes destroyed." 

** Ho ! well, what now?" I exclaimed, as Eliza 
turned on the following day into the apartment 
allotted me, her eyes bathed in tears and covered 
in hands and handkerchief. ** Anything serious, 
Eliza ?" as she hesitated to speak. 

*' Ah ! yes, Charles ; the doctor declares papa 
has not long to live ! Oh ! indeed, indeed, I am 
a sad girl, and am destined to waste youth in 
sorrow 1" 

" Do not, oh ! do not, I pray you, Eliza, do 
not indulge in murmur agtdnst the Lord's decrees. 
If He win, shall we oppose ? He has made us for 
Himself, Eliza." 

«' Aye, Charles, but—" 

'* But," returned I, softly, " we are unwilling 
to be His children and heirs of His kingdom." 

** But if papa die, I shall then be alone, and 
there will not be one to care for me, except — " 

" I, dear Eliza," in a firm tone, was rejoined by 
me. <' The sob, the look, and confiding pressure of 
my arm upon which she leaned, spoke the heart's 
ease ; and with the attachment peculiar to a sister's 
bosom did she recline her taper form in reposing 
her head upon my shoulder. How much is it not 
in the power of man to alleviate the griefs and 
compose the momentary agitations of woman ? A 
kind word, a feeling sentiment well timed, a look 
in sympathy, often secures their gratitude, and 
brightens the gloom to which their over-ruling 
susceptibility too often consign them. She, the 
waxen taper of the domestic circle, eternally con- 
sumes her own chaste existence to its happiness, 
and lights the dark untrodden purposes of her lord, 
or recalls by the mild beam of her eye the darling 
of her aifections from the haunts of dissipation to 
the haven of her virtuous and faithful bosom! 
How base the fiend who dares approach this sacred 
vessel of light with defiling hands, or puff^ upon 
it the foul air of deceit^ to divert a passing humor 
and deooy it from its hallowed uses for ever! 
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Oh ! woman> 'tis man thy credulous spirit has to 
blame if thou*rt false, or thy innocence blighted, 
lost. Dare such a man — dare /," cried M'Der- 
mott, indignantly, ** raise my head to the throne of 
ffrace ? No ! no 1 My inmost thought withers as 
It flies by my scorching — " 

*'But let us not diverge, M*Dermott,** inter- 
rupted I. 

He resumed. — " A few moments unstrung her 
from me, and soon after did I witness the dismal 
scene of death's relentless inflictions upon my ve- 
nerable parent's life — it was the last his harassed 
existence was fated to endure. The long, unna- 
tural sleeps which preceding for some days this 
final visitation, prepared us to a degree for the 
shock, and the calm, unmeaning gaze, and child- 
like disposition, forbode some sudden transition. 
Seldom during this period was I found absent from 
the stranger's couch, whereon was yet lodged the 
ruin of my sire. I was broken-hearted that he, 
too, was homeless, and I turned in ang^sh from 
his pillow. The agonising writhings of his atte- 
nuated body, and the dreadful contortions of his 
features, resulting from the drag upon his nerves, 
as life hung weightily from their extremities, made 
me horror-stricken, and I turned again from the 
hnmolation to pine at the infallible end of human 
frailty. Oh 1 if angel tears have being, and that 
romance and Action, however false in circum- 
stances of detail, but too often paint their charac 
ters in genuine reality> have they not here a sub- 
ject worthy the one and truly suiting the other ? 
The ante-chamber of eternity 1 suffering humanity's 
last stage on life's lock-up, where it awaits in 
dreadful suspense! The terrific knock at the 

great gates has already pealed its blow, and the 
ollow resound afirights the spirit from its de- 
l^msed tenement ! I heard a deep unearthly heave. 
My father was no more I We were orphans I 
Some twenty minutes e'er he fled to his ^hers, 
a heavenly peace shed its calmful smile upon his 
sainted lineaments, and soft as the rosy slumber 
of infancy was his in the Lord ! When we might 
say his spirit felt the approach of Divinity and was 
about to wing its mystic way, he exclaimed, with 
pathos and love — * My God and my all.*" 

Evidently M'Dermott's energies were wasting, 
by suffering the burning tortures of his mind to 
combat agiunst him, and was visibly sinking into a 
state of langour ; the struggle heightened as the 
subjects of detail awaked the fiercer and less gentle 
emotions of passion. It would have been unavail- 
ing, perhaps wrong, to seek a cessation. And, 
supported in an upright position in his bed, the 
early part of the following day he resumed : 

** Very few months found Eliza and myself the 
occupants of * Green ViUa,* within a short dis. 
tance of my native city. Lovely and romantic, 
its situation commanded from its height a partial 
view of the bay, whose water bore upon its ruffled 
surge the steady merchantman and pleasure skifl^, 
amongst which betimes the turbulent steamer 
weathered the gale and rode triumphantly o'er the 
bruised and yielding billow ; whilst our simple 
home aflbrded within its retreat commune with 
these noiseless beauties which nature paints in her 
hours of seclusion 1 The violet and lily, the lau- 
restioaand tulip, with the white and blushing rose, 
were here shaded by the sweet-scented boughs of 



lilac ; and the gooseberry and myrtle graced, in 
soft and verdant variety, the neater beds ; wldist 
the odorous brier and white-thorn blossom mingled 
their sweets 'mong the glowing beams which broke 
their stored and blended fragrance upon the out^r 
and adjacent arable, as the gentle sweep of the sea 
breeze softly melted them into outpourings of 
hyacinthine and spiknard effervescences I The 
slight declivity from our cottage was like some 
well-cared hot-bed of nature, whereon Phoebus 
rarely looked, save with a " pause of the fondest 
delay," gifting its varied spots with a freshness 
and bloom, in which its more prominent shrubs of 
laiurel and ivv were ever clad ; and if the poplar 
and beech, the pine and ash, whose spiral tips 
were overlooked bv an occasional old oak, be here 
unnoticed, the little grove, nevertheless, beautified 
and irimished the rere. There was no less order 
in their plantations, nor less gratefulness felt along 
its shady and gravelled walks at mid-day, than 
could be sought for at the couches of the adminis- 
terine sembknces of chaste, unsullied innocence, 
andtnose harems of delicacy and odour bespangled 
in crystalters, as their god bade his * adieu to the 
lily,' his < farewell to the rose,' and onward with 
viewless speed he traverses the regions of his oth^ 
possessions, visiting with light and beauty the 
mvsteries of the odes, gladdening their people 
with the smile of morning ! 

*' Engaged as I now found myself in the litera- 
ture of the day, and identifying myself with its 
politics, little could I enjoy the beanty and attrac- 
tion of our new dwelling. Eliza, during my long 
days of absence, was the sole possessor of our bor- 
rowed territory ; her constitution demanded, 
though her delicacy but seldom permitted her to 
attend to the flow'ret, and add or transplant its 
mates as taste suggested ; and well did the passer- 
by perceive that no unskilful hand exercised its 
influence over those matchless parterres. She had 
one companion, seldom two — if sisterhood could 
be cemented without blood, it was here. Emma 
Hill, our friend, possessed more olaima upon our 
gratitude than could be told, and sacred was the 
sentiment held by Eliza towards her. Truth and 
innocence were the silken and slender cords bj 
which she was held and strung to the soul of 
Emma, roimd whose person she bound her 
warmest affections, by Emma's many kindnesses 
and untiring attentions. Miss Hill, too, was 
homeless, and the blighting influence of improvi- 
dence doomed her to travel for honourable suste> 
nance. Relatives she had, but hollow ; and into 
the wide and undefinable plains of hope had she 
stepped, and left to choose a path-^the proud and 
exalted one of governess she steered, through 
which she had already known ' many homes' — need 
I add, as many masters, and perhaps thrice that 
number of deputy ones ?— .' to please ' whom she 
had but too strayed, in defiance of the principle she 
followed in her situation. Human character was 
no mystery to her ; necessity minbtered to those 
fated laws by which her position, however enno- 
bling, is too often, alas ! adulterated, making 
content that exceptionable thing which we have 
vei7 often reason to attribute to the unworthy 
actions and demeanor of household < ladies ' and 
mis-shapen * honourables ' ! Young, beautiful, 
and accomplished, Emma was the first of woman- 
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kind with whom I held any freedom of conversa- 
tion> and the mere passing civilities of coach tra- 
vellh^ gave rise to after events, which have added 
a ponderotis item to the list of injuries I have sus. 
tamed through life, and press me even to death by 
their cruel and ungenerous continuance. Intro, 
doced to Eliza, I often spoke of her in language 
above respectful; she won our confidence, and 
no secret was long hidden firom her. The occa- 
sions permitted by her city engagement to make 
visits, &c., sufficiently proved to us her sincerity, 
and we really felt happy in her presence — / did at 
least. The witness of every scene previous to my 
father's death, she left nothing doubtful or ques- 
tionable in her demeanor to rank her foremost 
amongst our friends. 

'^ If purer essences than frail flesh be moulded 
at times into human forms, to serve as prototypes 
to universal humanity, influencing them to the 
noble offices of oomforters to each ether — to place 
the soothing hand upon the fevered temples, and 
smoothe care away from the drooping brow — to 
fan into stillness, by the sweet and gentle breath of 
consolation, the biaating and enduring heart ! — 
and oh ! if looks from woman could teem with 
divinity, and melt affection's darling sensations into 
torrents of bliss, swelling the heart to which they 
are directed — ^they sprung ft'om thine, loveliest 
form and wiliest of women, Emma I About the 
ordinary height, she wore a figure and coimto- 
nance that could win the flattery of the most 
fastidious — a gracile waist, swelling thence into 
magnificent proportions, passively elegant 'mid the 
graces and urs of a thousand societies. Wit, 
beauty, and excellence beamed in her rich and 
■ luxuriant eye, 'neath the gossamer profusion of 
silken ringlets, alighting upon, without exageera- 
tioo, a neck and bosom of pearl ! Never did I 
behold a more delicate and inviting lip round a 
mouth of p<»rfection, set in ivory ; the features, 
bust, and lovely hands were a tissue of velvet 
flesh ; from every lineament beamed innocence 
and exquisite sensibility. For Emma I lived I — 
in her bosom I built my home. In the pride of 
my very heart, and in the secret transports of my 
own thoughts, did I view and dwell upon a future, 
blessed with the full possession of her mental and 
personal charms 1 I)id she love me I-.She had 
borne h^ first-bom, and was forsaken by her 
monster seducer I 

' Go, go — *tb rain to cnree, 

TU weaknaBB to apbnid thee ; 

Hate canoot wlah tiiee worao 

Than guilt and thame bare made thee.' " 

(To be oootiniMd.) 



Cream and Butter — Cream consists of the glo- 
bules of the milk, which rise to the surface firom their 
lifi^tness, and which contain the butter in the form 
of pulpt enveloped in a white, thin, and elastic pollide. 
The action of the chum is nothing more than the 
rapture of the pellicle, and it is the frafipments of this 
petiiole which whiten the liquid called butter-milk ; 
the acidity which manifests itself in this liquid at the 
instant when the butter is formed, is duo to the imme- 
diate contact of the butter with the acid principles of 
the milk. — JRotminet's Microscopic Ohaervationn, 



DIVISION OP TIME. 

A year consists of 365*24224 mean solar days— that 
is very near S65| times the average interval which 
elapses between noon and noon. The odd quarter-day 
is allowed for by adding one day to every fourth of a 
year, giving what wo call leap-year. This is 
virtuallv the same as adding a fourth of a day to every 
year, which is rather to much, since the excess of the 
year above 365 is not *25, but only '24924 of a day : 

our averu^e year is therefore made too long by *25 

24224 = -00776 of a day. This quantity amounts to 
a day in about 128 years, or to a little more than 
3 days in 4 centuries. This error is corrected by 
making only one out of four of the years which close 
the oenturies to be a lei^-year. Thus, a.d. 1800 was 
a leap year; 1300 will also be a leap-year, but 2000 
will not. With these exceptions we can readily 
find whether any year b a leap-year, as it occurs 
every fourth year. To each leap-year a day must be 
added, namely a 29th day must be given to February. 

It is found that a pendulum of a certain length- 
varying, however with geographical position — makes 
31556829^ vibrations dming the time that the earth 
makes one revolution round the sun, and consequently 
makes 86400 vibrations in the average interva 
which elapses between noon and noon — tluit is, in one 
mean day. The time which this pendulum takes to 
make one vibration, we call a second; the time 
of 60 vibrations we call a minute ; and the time of 3600 
vibrations we call an hour. 



Indian Sitpbrstitionb — The North American 
Indians suppose that when the soul is separated from 
the body, it preserves the same inclinations which it 
had when both were united. Hence thoy bury the 
implements of war and the chase with their bodies, 
and bring provisions to the grave. Some of the 
Indian nations believe in the transmigration of souls, 
especially of the souls of those who die young, and 
who, therefore, have the privilege of commcnciLig a 
second life, because thoy enjoyed so little of tho fi^t. 
Hence, children are buried along the highways, that 
the women, as they pass, may receive their souls; 
From this idea of their remaining with tho body 
arises the duty of placing food upon their graves, and 
mothers have been seen to draw from their bosoms 
that nourishment which those little creatures loved 
when alive, and shed it upon the earth which covered 
their remains. 

A Parisian Belle. — A French woman is all June. 
Even in the doe-days an English beauty dresses as 
though afraid tne wind may change, or as if the 
weather looked threatening. If not on her shoulders, 
there are always half a dosen shawls and boas in the 
comer of the carriage. But the Parisienne, like the 
cuckoo, has no sorrow in her song^no winter in her 
year. Her draperies are light as her heart. She 
eomes forth for her parties of pleasure gay as a but* 
terfly — fresh gloves, fresh shoes, her chip bonnet 
trimmed with flowers, from which one might almost 
brush the dew ; and a dress, concerning which one 
longs to inquire how she managed to get into it — so 
untumbled and neat is every fold. And then she is 
predetermined to be amused, ftnd consequently sure to 
be amusing. Her day of pleasure hath neither yes- 
terday nor to-morrow — no unpleasant reminiscences, 
no jarring apprehensions to disturb her cheerful mind ; 
prepared to enjoy the bright sky which Heaven has 
placed over her head, the green herbage nnder her 
feet, the admiring friends who share these pleasures 
in her company— ^elf seems to have disappeared from 
her calculations when she took leave of it on quitting 
her toilet ; that is, self is so exquisitely a matter of 
worship with her, that she has to hit upon the exact 
mede of rendering it a matter of worship to other 
people.^^ insworth. 
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AWFUL CALAMITY— EARTHQUAKE IN 
THE WEST INDIES. 

{Extract from a letter dated St, Pierre^ Martmique^ 
February \ith, 1843:) 

" We had another and most awful earthquake, bj 
\i hich our island was fcarftilly shaken for about one 
n inute and a quarter, on Wednesday, the 18th of 
this month, at half-qast 10 a.m. I had just break- 
fasted, and was reading at the table when it began. 
Fortunately no accident has happened either here or 
at Fort Royal, further than some walls being cracked 
and some chimnies of sugar works having fallen in 
the country ; but the handsome and populous town 
of Point-a-Pitre, in the island of Guadaloupe, is 
literally a heap of ruins. The earthquake lasted 
there upwards of two minutes, and brought down 
every stone building ; after which a fire, caused by the 
falling of the houses on the forget and distilleriet 
which were then in activity, consumed all that the 
earthquake had spared. No exact account can yet 
be had of the number of rictims, but they must 
amount to 6,000 or 7.000, about one-third of the 
population. This is really horrible, and has thrown 
us all into consternation. It did not however prevent 
us from attending immediately to the situation of our 
distressed fellow creatures. The instant the disaster 
was known, five or six vessels were loaded as if by 
enchantment, and provisions of all kinds, clothes, 
doctors, &c., were despatched to their assistance, 
accompanied by a deputation of three of our mer- 
chants, of whom B was one, offering every 

assistance in our power. Upwards of 26,000 francs 
in cash were subscribed in a few hours, even the 
negroes offering their sous and quarter francs. The 
municipality of St. Pierre voted 20,000 francs, and 
more than 15,000 francs were given in provisions and 
necessaries, making upwards, of 60,000 francs col- 
lected in St. Pierre in the course of twenty-four 
hours. It was really curious and affecting to see the 
Place Boertin for a few days. Women of all classes 
seated in all directions making lint and bandages. 
Trays of clothes and provisions coming in on all 
sides, packing and shipping. In fact, our whole 
population actively employed every way that was 
supposed might be useful to the unfortunate survivors 
of the Pointe. Our deputation has returned, and the 
accounts they give are most heartrending. B 



says that the town is a perfect quarry, and, what is 
most dreadful, many natives, whose cries might be 
heard in the ruins, could not be assisted on account 
of the violence of the flames, which burnt them to 
death. In short I cannot give you even a faint idea 
of the horrible catastrophe. Basseterre has had its 
houses shattered, but none fell. All the works on 
the estates are in ruins. Guadaloupe will not reco- 
ver from this visitation for years to come, and men 
that were rich before the earthouake are now beg- 
gars. Antigua has ala* suffered greatly ; the stone 
buildings of St. John's were thrown down, and 
cisterns destroyed, but very few lives were lost. 
Dominica has had its share, but the houses being of 
wood did not fall, and no lives were lost. In fact, 
all the islands have been more or less shaken, but the 
further you go from Guadaloupe, the less the earth- 
quake was felt, which proves to me that the inflamed 
gases found their issue at the Pointe. There the earth 
opened in several places, emitting mud and sand ; and 
flames were seen to issue from the sea in the interior 
of the harbour. There was a second, but slight shock 
on the same day at 10 p.m. It did no harm, but 



caused great alarm. This is the third vSoleDt earth' 
quake which has occurred in the West Indto since 
1839. Fort Royal— the Cafe— and Pointe-A-FitJ^- 
are all built upon swampy and made eround, which 
is worthy of remark. It is really fHgfatfol to think of. 

When B left the Pointe on Saturday morning, 

the stench from the ruins was intolerable, and I 
fear that it will excite pestilence amongst those who 
survive." 



Earthquake at Liverpool On the 10th of 

March, 1843, about one o'clock in the morning, the 
shock of an earthquake was felt in Liverpool and its 
neighbourhood. Persons were awakened out of their 
sleep by the shaking of their houses and beds. No 
damage was done : the only thing remarkable about 
it was, that it was the third experienced, apparently 
having the same range, within a few years past The 
first took place on the 20th of August, 1835, and the 
second on the 1 1th of June. 1839. 

The shock of this earthquake was also felt in 
Belfast and neighbourhood. 

A THOUGHT ON THE PAST. 

Ah ! osD I fieel as onoe I did 

When yoatbful blisa beam'd round my path. 
And sorrows from mine ^et were hid. 

Those sorrowi which experience bath ? 

Mo ! no^ the flow'ret qoicklj fiules, 
No more to bloom beneath the ray 

Of Ufe*s young snn, that in the shades 
Of anguish fast declines away. 

Pemidons clouds ! to veil the light 

For ever trova. these weary eyes, 
Of hope and all of hope's delight. 

That once hath shone in milder skies. 

The fkir horizon of the past, 

O'erspread with silver tints at first. 

Was darken'd, with a storm o'ercaat. 
When long and threatoa'd thunders burst. 

*Tls that dark storm of years and age 

That, borne on Time's far-spreading wing. 

Within this breast doth wUdly rage, 
And bid me on the past to fling 

Mine ^es where inftncy first smU'd, 

And cradled innocence hath slept. 
And ev'ry childish play begtdrd 

The hours for which I since have wept. 

Near Fhiglass, Dublin, A. D. 

March 20, 1843. 

Admonition — If we wonld but read the lesion 
which kind Providence has printed on the face of 
Nature, for our benefit and improvement — if ws 
would but study the alphabet of fate, and remember 
that each leaf which falls, each flower that <Ues. is but 
the emblem of man's kindred doom — how much of the 
selfishness, the discontentment, the coldness, the 
vioiousness of life would be swept away, and earth 
would be but a proof-sheet of Heaven's fairer volume, 
with errors and imperfections it is true, but still 
susceptible and easy of correction and amendment, ere 
its pages were unfolded before the high chancery of 
Heaven 1 

^ Long Flight of a Carrier-pigeon. — A carrier- 
pigeon was liberated from on board the Mary trans- 
port on the 13th July, 1842. in lat 27 14, Ion. 54 46. 
by Lieutenant Horrocks, 78th Highlanders, (which 
regiment was then on board, on passage to Bombaj,) 
having a button of the regiment attached to its leg 
by a piece of brass wire. On the 23d of the same 
month this pigeon flew on board the ship Strabane, 
of Glasgow, on her voyage from Calcutta to Britain, 
in lat. 34 41, south Ion. 22 33~.having thus flown a 
distance of nearly two thousand miles in ten days. 
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SULPHURIC ACID FROM IRON PYRITES. 

In another part of this Journal* will be found 
an accurate description of the method adopted in 
manufacturing ^he commercial oil of vitriol in 
these countries. It will be perceived that it is 
formed by the combustion of sulphur with nitrate 
of potash or saltpetre (as it is commonly called) 
in certain proportions — the changes that ensue 
during the process by which sulphurous acid is 
converted into sulphuric acid bemg entirely de- 
pendant on the supply of oxyeen derived from the 
atmosphere, the vitrous aoid acting the compli- 
mentary part of a carrier between both gaseous 
substances. 

In the north of Europe different materials are 
used for the manufkcturine of this important arti- 
cle of chemical industry. Fyritic iron ore is here 
plentifully diffused, and being of much less value 
than the more costly Sicilian sulphur, and equally 
well calculated to fulfil the purposes to which the 
latter is applied, is consequentlv more advan- 
ti^ously employed by those who manufacture 
this acid on the large scale. Pyritic iron ore is 
a compound of two portions of sulphur with one 
of iron, combined with other impurities — ^it is 
a bistdphuret of iron, and the principle of the 
operation used consists in submitting tnis ore to 
the action of heat, or burning it, as it is commonly 
termed, by which process a portion of its sulphur 
is converted into sulphurous acid gas, which, being 
conducted into leaden chambers similarly circum- 
stanced with ours, becomes converted bv the ab- 
sorption of an additional dose of oxygen into sul- 
phuric acid ; whilst the iron, becoming oyxdized 
during the process, enters into combination with 
another portion of the sulphuric acid that is gene- 
rated, giving rise to the formation of a sulphate of 
iron, which remains as a residuary product. 

The acid thus obtained, being but in a very weak 
state from its dilution with water, is further con- 
centrated by evaporation before being sent into 
the market as a vendible article. It differs from 
the acid manufactured from the Sicilian sulphur 
by being less pure, being impr^ated most com- 
monly with arsenic contracted from the ore during 
its process of manufacture. 

The residua] sulphate of iron, or green vitriol, 
as it is termed in commercial language, in some 
parts is afterwards subjected to a process of 
destructive distillation for the purpose of ab- 
stracting all the acid capable of being yielded 
from the ingredients wiUiout the least possible 
loss. The acid thus obtained being in its 
most concentrated state, containing only an atom 
of water, which seems necessary to its chemical 
constitution, is termed the "glacial "or "fuming 
acid," from the circumstance of its evolving dense 
white fumes on atmospheric exposure. 

In some manufactories, particularly where other 
chemical substances are made — for example, sul- 
phate of soda or "glauber salt" — the sulphate 
of iron is differently disposed of; it is mixed up 
with a certain quantity of the chloride of sodium 
or common salt, which, being subjected to heat 
in a suitable apparatus, gives rise to the produo- 
ion of hydrochloric or muriatic acid gas, that 
*nsaes from the decomposition, which passing 
«ver becomes reduced to a condensed or liquid 
endition; whilst the liberated sulphuric acid 



enters into combination with the soda, forming 
sulphate of soda, which is ailerwards purified by 
repeated solution and crystallization. The re- 
maining peroxide of iron, with other impurities, 
are not rejected as useless ; on the contrary, for 
the purpose of rendering every portion of the 
substances used in the process as available as pos- 
sible, as well as profitably so to the manufacturer, 
he disposes of it in the most advantageous manner. 
By the operation of washing it is separated into 
two portions. The finer portions obtained are 
removed and dried, and being mixed up with 
grease is much used as an anti-attrition f^r ma- 
chinery, which is found to answer admirably welL* 
whilst the coarser and more unfit parts for this 
purpose are collected, made into balls, and when 
dried treated as iron ore. 

The colcothar remaining after the manufactur- 
ing of the filming acid is similarly treated, and 
applied to the same purposes as the refuse in the 
latter operation ; so that it will appear that there 
is not the least possible waste m any instance 
where iron pyrites are used for the manufacturing 
of oil of vitriol. W. T. 

* ** Sulphur and ita Combinatioiia" — Page 960. 



Irish Art Union The Lord Chancellor of Ire- 

land, Sir Edward Sugden, having lately visited the 
Royal Irish Institution. Mr. S. Blacker, the honorary 
secretary of the Irish Art-Union, inquired of him 
as to the assumed illegality of Art-Unions. Sir Ed- 
ward stated his opinion that the laws did not in any 
way apply to such societies. Mr. Blacker having 
expressed his gratification at hearing this, Sir Edward 
said—.** If you like, I will give you that opinion in 
writing," and taking a pen, wrote an order on the 
Royal Bank to pay the Art-Union three guineas 
annually until further notice — ^thus giving his opinion 
in the most satisfactory manner, by joining the society. 

Dublin Police — £31,400 is the charge for the 
maintenance of this force and the convict depot for 
the year 1843. 

Tobacco. — The introduction of the use of tobacco 
forms a singular chapter in the history of mankind ; 
and it may well excite astonishment that the discovery 
in America of an acrid weed should have so groat an 
influence upon the social condition of all nations; that 
it should have become an article of extensive com- 
merce ; and that its culture should have spread more 
rapidly than that of the most really useful plants. 
At the time of the discovery of America, tobacoo was 
in frequent use amongst the Indians ; and the 4)rac- 
tioe of smoking was common to idmost all the tribes. 
They even pretended to cure a great variety of 
diseases by this plant. Its introduction into Europe 
was everywhere marked with ridicule and persecu- 
tion. King James the First's " Counterblast is well 
known ; a hundred other works of the same charac- 
ter were published in various languages ; Pope Urban 
the Ei£:hth excommunicated aU those who took snuff 
into churches; the Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
also prohibited the use of tobacco in religious edifices ; 
and, in Trasnsylvania, an ordmance was published, 
in 1689, threatening those who should plant tobacoo 
with the confiscation of their estates. The Grand 
Duke of Moscow and the King of Prussia forbade 
its use under the penalty of the loss of the nose, 
or even death. At present the aspect of affairs is 
so much changed, that all the sovereigns of Europe, 
and most of those of other parts of the world, 
derive a considerable part of their revenue from 
tobacco. 
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A 8TEAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 
OF SIENNA. 
(Continued firom Mo. 10.) 

CHAPTBE TI. 

«* With CMtious tr«ad 
He TMched the cell and gently drew 

The bolt e 

Within that dungeon's Airthett nook 

Be Lqr." Dohax. Comk. 

Separated from his faithful negro, Montanini 
was shut up in the darkest and most remote dun- 
geon of the prisons of the signoria ; heneath the 
.foundations of which lay concealed many a victim 
of despotism and intrigue, and whom it concerned 
the guilty policy of their enemies that they should 
for ever he forgotten. 

Kept concealed, apparently not without design, 
the young nohleman was not even allowed the 
consolation of seeing his sister, who had spent a 
ffood part of the two days that had passed since 
his confinement in making useless attempts at the 
gates of the Pallazzo to gain admittance — every 
thing being under the contreul of Castrnccio, who 
seemed determined to gratiff his implacable hatred 
either by the death or hfe-confinement of his 
prisoner. 

The third day after his arrest, and while he 
was striving to obtain a little sleep on his straw 
bed, he thought he heard a stifled siffh which ap. 
peared to come from the lower end of the dungeon. 
he rose up in astonishment, listened agiun, and 
hearing it this turn more distinctly he advanced, 
groping hb way to the place from whence it 
seemed to come, under the impression that some 
one was confined in his neighoourhood, between 
whose cell and his own there was some direct 
means of communication, which he foimd to be 
exactly the case. 

But as the voice had ceased, and fearing the 
loss of what, circumstanced as he was, he consi- 
dered of the greatest moment, forgetting also his 
own situation, he cried out to the unknown, ask- 
ing, ** if he could be of any assistance to him ?** 

A hoarse voice replied, after a short silence — 

'* Of what assistance can you be to me ? — are 
you not a prisoner yourself?" 

Becallea to himself by this answer, the youn^ 
man excl^med, in a despairing sense of his condi- 
tion — 

** You are right ; I did not consider ; I have 
made you a foolish offer, and can only pity you." 

'^ It is a long time," continued the voice, which 
seemed to belong to an old man, '* since I have 
heard accents of kindness. For ten long years I 
have heard no sound but the voice of my jailor or 
the grating of bolts and the creaking of doors, 
through vmioh I cannot pass. You may see in 
me an instance of the vicissitudes of fortune, for 
only ten jtears ago, and I was rich, noble, and power- 
ful : to-day I am no better than one of the stones 
of this gloomv dwelling. But can I be informed 
of the name of my unfortunate companion ?" 

" Certainly," replied the latter, aloud, deeply 
affected by the leng sufferings of the poor old pri- 
soner-." I am a Montanini." 

«* A Montanini I" screamed the old man : " a 
Montanini ! Youne man, young man, do not im- 
pose on me. A Montanini !* ' ne hurriedly re- 



peated ; " I have wherewithal to obtain a lights 
and I shall look at you." 

He had scarcelv finished speaking, when Mon- 
tanini heard, with the utmost astonishment, the 
noise as of a door that would conduct from his 
own cell into the next opening, and a sudden lights 
which illuminated his dungeon, showed him in 
the new comer a figure rendered so hideous bv the 
frightful length to which his hair and beard had 
ffrown, and his being covered with accumulated 
nlth of ten vears spent as a close prisoner, that he 
started bacx in horror and disgust. However, 
his new acquiuntance, either not observing or dis- 
regarding this exhibition of delicacy, when near 
enough, he raised the burning torch he carried in 
his hand close to the countenance of Montanini, 
and continued to observe his features for some 
time, while there appeared to be an actual fasci- 
nation in the gaze wnich Montanini fixed on the 
old man. 

'* It is he I yes, these are his features I this b 
his living imaKe I" muttered the old man when he 
had finished his examination. " Look, young 
man, look at the state to which they have reduced 
one of your family. Regard me well, and tell me 
if yon can recognise in me the Count de Padrello?" 

*' You — ^you — ^here — ^in this condition ; you, the 
noble count, my mother's brother I" said Monta- 
nini, advancing towards him ; " you whom I be- 
lieved to have been killed in the great conspiracy 
ten years ago I" 

** It was not so ; they spread a report of my 
death, and then shut me up here, in order to 
satiate their hatred by my living death. Oh ! the 
only comfort I would wish for," continued the old 
man, pressing together hands more like the flesh- 
less claws of a skeleton than the hands of a living 
man, << before the extinction of the dying spsrk 
of life within me, would be to have in my power, 
here alone, the author of all my misfortunes, the 
infamous Castruccio." 

*• Castruccio !" cried Montanini, like one startled. 

"Oh !" continued Padrello, "if you knew him, 
there would be n#need for me to tell you that it 
is he that has put you here. These dungeons, 
twelve feet square at most, are reserved for his 
numerous victims. The sob,' and the cry within, 
go no farther than these walls ; these arches swal- 
low up the sound of our grief, and we are as far 
as if oceans and deserts lay between us from the 
sympathy of the worl4 immediately over our 
heads. But we are not alone," he continued, 
stretching out his arm and moving the torch 
slowly round him. " I have often been waked by 
the starved prison rats running over me, and 
smelling to my face and the exposed parts of my 
person, no doubt ready for a^ repast on me when 
m the unresisting position of sleep or death; and I 
have been as often disturbed by feeling the cold, 
slimy creep of the toad under these tigs for 
warmth. Yes," he continued, seeing the horror 
depicted on the young man's countenance, " there 
have been times when I thought I would become 
mad. I felt a stifling sensation at each breath I 
took of the heavy air : yet was it cold as these 
damp walls. More air, more room, I must have, 
or I would turn on myself. I knew of this doot 
from the first ; indeed, it was that suggested th< 
idea of enlarging my allotted space, and by dint d 
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perseverance I succeeded in forcing it open. I 
had been a long time in possession of this trifling 
enjoyment, until you came^ as I thought, to limit 
the extent of my walks. But tell me, of what 
does this villain accuse you, or rather what have 
you done to him that he has sent you here ? Ah ! 
I perceive, the old story — the civil wars, the con- 
tests between the nobles and the republic. You 
have been taken while defending your rights with 
arms ; this, I suppose, nephew, is the crime they 
impute to you ?" 

*' No, uncle ; the disputes continue, it is true, 
but 1 have not taken part with the nobles." 

** What !" exclaimed the old man, " is it a Mon- 
tanini that tells me he has sided with the 
republic ?" 

**Nor that either, uncle," replied young Mon- 
tanini, coolly. 

** Well then explain yourself; you are of neither 
party I" said the count, his little sunken eves 
shining like sparks of fire ; " you are of neither 
party !" he repeated, in a tone of incredulity, 
** How can that be ? — ^why or for what reason 
have you rendered the name of Montanini a blank 
in the proud records of nobility ?" 

«* Because the nobility have neglected every duty 
they owed in honour to their country — because 
they have only consulted their own interests, self- 
ishness, or vanity — because they wished to triumph 
by calling in the foreign eagle, and were ready to 
march to victory over the carcasses of their bre» 
thren and the ruins of their country. As to the 
republic, or, at least, that which is commonly so 
called," continued he, contemptuously, ** I trust I 
shall never so far forget myself as to mingle 
knowingly in the disgraceful intrigues that are the 
source of political power — ^intrigues that, from 
their sheer superabundance of cunning and, cor* 
rnption, carry the seeds of ruin in themselves. I 
have withdrawn myself from everything of the 
kind ; and if I would express anything thereby, it 
would be that all such proceedings are in direct 
opposition to the honour andtinterests of my 
country." 

" But what would you have your countrymen 
do?" inquired the old roan, his eyes still fixed on 
Montanini, who, on his part, did not lose sight of 
faim. 

*' I would have them, in the first place, repel 
foreign invasion ; then to establish a government, 
be it kingly or republican, or what you will, 
provided it please both God and man — a govern- 
ment that might extend a protecting hand over all, 
and may be able to calm, without its being itself 
overwhelmed by, those waves that threaten the 
wreck of our political vessel in its present deserted 
condition." 

" Oh ! child, child, this power, this government, 
is a mere dream." 

** Why cannot holiness be associated with the 
throne ?" replied Mantanini ; *' and may not this 
storm, the fury of which has lasted for so many 
years, be the precursor of a brighter day to us, 
when the sun will raise what the storm has laid? 
The earth is broke before it becomes fruitful ; the 
acorn has to bear the brunt of many a storm before 
it becomes an oak ; the bird must suffer pain before 
it renews its feathers ; and the insect that creeps 
to-day will have wings to-morrow. Oh ! be 



assured that the moment I can confide in those 
who rule over us, I shall not lie useless, and my 
country will not need calling on me a second time. 
After the love of thee, oh I my God," continued 
the young man with enthusiasm, 'Hhere is no love 
so pure, so holy, or so noble, as that of country — 
it gives a mental elevation, and throws as it were 
a halo of sanctity over the family, its possessor, 
that no other merely earthly feeling is capable of." 

Montanini was here interrupted m his rhapsody 
by a noise, apparently on the same corridor as that 
leading to their cells ; and the old man suddenly 
extinguishing his torch, hurried into his own cell, 
carefully fastening the door of communication. 
Just as he had gone, a key was put into the lock, 
turned, and the door opened, when in walked, to 
his astonished master, with many a blink and turn of 
his head, and placing his band over his eyes, trying 
to see tlurough the darkness, our old black friend, 
Malko. 

We must now endeavour to make up for our 
apparent neglect of our worthy friend, which the 
attention natiurally due by right of precedency to 
his master can alone excuse. 

After being secured in a cell away from, but on 
the same corridor ^ith his master, he sat down on 
the handful of straw that was to serve as his bed, 
opposite a small distant opening that admitted the 
least quantity of light from one of the dull and 
sulky prison squares. He continued in this posi- 
tion for some hours, with his eyes fixed on that 
pale light, as if he wished to compare its chill and 
dullness with the ^lare and heat of his own burning 
home. Still motionless, he had not even turned 
his head when the jailor had come to bring him 
his evening meal, and night came upon him still in 
the same attitude, thinkine, as he had ever done 
since the first day of his exile, of the golden sun of 
Africa. However nature has wants which she is 
rather positive in asserting, and in this turn, too, 
she was not unsuccessful, as by an increased 
excitement of that disagreeable feeling caused by 
an empty stomach, she succeeded in rousing the 
negro from his dreams of distant lands to the 
realities of a cold, dark prison, and the necessity 
of eating bread as cold and black. When he did 
set about eating, he at all events proved the neces- 
sity he lay under of doing so, for he appeared not 
to take breath between the first mouthftil of what 
was left him by the jailor and the last — ^the whole, 
indeed, disappeared in what to ordinary people 
would appear a very short time ; and he finished 
by carefully picking up every, even the smallest, 
crumb he could, and depositing them in the same 
capacious store-house to which he had consigned 
their predecessors. After performing this to his 
satisfaction, he then took the straw which he had 
collected into one heap and spreading it out to the 
utmost extent possible — to do which, without letting 
the ground appear through it, was rather difficult- 
he laid himself down to sleep. 

The space of time that is marked by ninety con- 
secutive seconds had not passed when the most 
harmonious notes were coming from the nose of 
our musical friend the negro, to him sweet as the 
notes of his own pipe at eventide. To the weary 
man what is happiness but rest? He slept till 
late the next dajr, and awoke more resigned; and, 
with the exception of an obstinate attention to the 
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little hole whence came the light he loved> he 
exhibited no other signs of discontent. 

The third day of his captivity, and a short time 
before the Count Padrello's visit to his nephew, 
Montanini, the jailor, who seemed at that time 
sadly to want a few lessons from some Father 
Mathew of his own day, entered the nemo's cell, 
bringing as usual his food; but instead of going 
away immediately, as he was obliged by the prison 
rules, he squatted down on the floor directly oppo- 
site Malko, who was already deeply engaged in 
discussing with himself the merits of the viands 
before him. 

** Dost know, blacky," he began, " if they set 
to work as quickly about you as about your master, 
I sha*n*t be obliged to go many such walks as my 
present one.*' 

<'Eh! what's that about my master?" cried 
Malko, pricking up his ears, and stopping short in 
the middle of the disposal of a large mouthful. 

** What about your master is it ? you*re a queer 
fellow ; his job is dona; hell be hanged, that's all." 

The last words had scarcely passed his lips when 
Malko had his hand on the jsdlor's throat, and 
before a thought could enter the latter *s head of 
what it was au about, he was stretched on the floor 
with the negro's knee on his chest. 

The jailor strove to rise, but he might as well 
have [tried to move a mountain^ — the enormous 
strength of the ponderous black rendering him 
quite powerless. 

« Your keys ! — ^where are your keys ?'* 

" My keys I — what do you mean, nigger ? you 
joke ; come, let me go, and I'll swear to you by 
all — you like, to take care of you, and not to leave 
you want anything ; come, let me go now." 

*' Your keys !" repeated Malko, with awful cool- 
ness, when the jailor had done. ** Tell me where 
they are or I'll strangle you," he continued, look- 
ing down at him for a short time, and literally 
carrying conviction to his heart by a gentle inuendo 
in the way of oppression from his knee, and an ex- 
periment on the small scale on his neck of the com- 
pressive power of his thumb. The argument was 
admitted as incontrovertible, and the place where 
all the keys were was pointed out. 

** But you'll let me go now, won't you ?" inquired 
the jailor. 

Malko's answer was to continue in the same 
position while he loosed the belt that went round 
iji!^ own waist, and while he was binding those 
"Timbs of the jailor that might interfere with his 
own preconceived arrangements ; and, perhaps, 
the best instance we can give of the coolness with 
which the most part of the transactions were 
managed was the seeming satisfaction with which, 
meanwhile, Malko hummed over one of his 
favourite airs. So far was well ; but he had still to 
secure that most " unruly" of his jailor's members, 
his tongue. This also he did, and with equal 
success, having first obtained from the subject of 
bis experiments the necessary information to en- 
able him to find out his master's present lodgings, 
by a recurrence to that means of persuasion he 
had already found so effectual. Having thus 
admirably made every previous arrangement, he 
took up the jailor's lantern, and without even a 
farewell to him who had "so kindly undertaken 
to fill his place," he walked out, shutting the door 



careftilly after him, and then locked it — the kej 
he found in the lock, and attached to it bv a ring 
were all the other keys of the prison. He now 
set out to look for his master, and witb the assist- 
ance of a few blunders and an occasional reference 
to the directions of the jailor, he at last succeeded 
in finding him. 

CHAP. VII. 

** Your DUbera were mine enemieft." 

Tub Two Pobcau. 

** Master," said Malko, as soon as he had en- 
tered, " come, come away ; make haste." 

** Eh I — what 1 — is that you ?" cried Montanini, 
with astonishment ; ** how did you come here ?" 

" They are going to kill you I" 

" Nonsense, Malko, you're mistaken ; but tell 
me how on earth you come alone." 

" Gome away ! make haste !" was the negro's 
impatient reply, at the same time pointing ear- 
nestly towards the door. 

That there must be something unusually press- 
ing Montanini felt, when he compared the oroinary 
placidity of the negro with the anxiety at present 
expressed by his words, looks, and gestures ; and, 
under this impression, he was about to follow the 
advice of his servant when he stopped short at the 
thought of his uncle, Padrello. The conclosioo 
he had come to after an instant's consideration ap- 
peared by his knocking rapidly and calling on his 
uncle to come forth. To this rather summarj 
request, the uncle gave as prompt a reply by pre- 
senting himself in person, and to the utter destruc- 
tion of the philosophy of the phl^matic Malko. 

" What is the matter, nephew ?" replied the old 
man, as he gazed on the tall and astonished negro 
with surprise that, at least, equalled the negro's. 

Montanini had just half time enough to explain 
to him the meaning of what had happened wh^, at 
once understanding its drift, he sprang towards 
the door, crying— ^ 

" Come, follow me. III show you the way ; I 
ought to know^these passages well; had I but 
listened to the foot-steps of the jailor, I could do 
it. Come, this is the one we must follow," said 
he, singling out one from two or three puzzling 
passages interlaced in one another, and along 
which, on each side, was visible a large number <^ 
small doors, apparently the entrances of as maoj 
cells ; "this will conduct us into the court of the 
Pallazzo, but there we will have to pass the jiulor s 
house." 

" Oh 1 he's secure below there," replied the 
negro, with a chuckle ; ** I have taken good care 
that he shall give us no trouble." 

" Very good ; well come, follow me," said 
Padrello. 

Saying this, he moved on, followed by Monta- 
nini and Malko, and all three proceeded along the 
narrow passage, at the end of which they hoped 
to obtain their wished-for liberty. 

After advancing for some minutes in silence in 
this way, and without meeting with any obstack, 
they were beginning to felicitate themselves on their 
success— having now attained the end of the corridof 
near where the jailor lived — when a sudden tun 
in the passage brought them directly in front of i 
company of archers, who were at that install 
bestowing too much attention on their own amusr 
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Brents to be immediately sensible of the presence 
of the new comers, thereby giving Malko time 
enough to extinguish his lamp, and the terrified 
ftiritives space to consider on their next proceedings. 
That very day Nella, accompanied by Suina, had 
as usual returned to the Pallazzo, in the futile hope 
of moving the guard, who had hitherto invariably 
opposed her entrance. 

She was now departing from it in the deepest 
dejection at her ill success, when a young gentle- 
man, elegantly attired, happening in his way also to 
the Pallazzo to pass her, and her figure, though 
concealed by a long flowing dress, attracting his 
eye, he turned to look at her after she had passed 
him ; then, returning, he asked the guard who the 
two women were to whom they had refused 
admittance. 

*' Signer," said the guard, at the same time 
bowing respectfully, " these two women have been 
here several times for the last three days, in order 
to see a prisoner ; but Signer Oastruccio will not 
allow any one to be admitted.'* 

Without wjuting to hear any more, the young 
man, apparently giving up his intention of entering 
the Pallazzo, hurried after the objects of his 
inquiries, and continued to follow them until he 
saw they entered a lodging-house of a rather sorry 
appearance. His pursuit did not end here. The 
instant he discovered their lodging, he slackened 
his pace a little, that he might give them time to 
enter, and then soon after followed their example. 
'* You have a lady lodging with you ?" said he to 
Volba, who was watching a A*yinff-pan placed on 
the fire, and contmning several deucious strings of 
maccaroni. 

** Yes, signer," said Volba, with extreme live- 
liness, delighted at having some one to talk to — 
*< yes, sir, and a very nice lady she is ; I am very 
fortunate in having such a lodger ; not that I 
would say my house is unfitted for them, but ever 
since the good man, my husband, died — " 

'< Be so kind as to ask the lady to allow me a 
few moments' conversation with her." 

" Certainly, signer ; you may be sure there's 
nothing would give greater pleasure than to — " 

** Pray do, for I am in a hurry," said the young 
gentleman, with the slightest shade of irritation 
in bis bland tones. 

And Volba, finding the attempt idle to make a 
patient auditor out of the young man, climbed, 
not without a sigh fur the clacking days of her 
youth, (compared with these silent times,) a queer 
old oaken stair-case, that led to her first and only 
floor. She returned just as he had completed the 
survey of the apartment in which she had left 
hi in, where a strange medley of objects everywhere 
met his eye ; but there were two articles which 
particularly attracted his attention — these were, a 
large, hideous, cast-iron figure, probably that of 
a reverend saint, but now so battered, and bruised, 
and bulged, that face, form, or feature could not 
be distinguished ; and a dirty, smoky oil painting, 
doubtless another memento of goodness, to judge 
from the glory at the upper end-— the only part of 
the picture at present visible. The hostess was 
followed by Suina, who was to tell the stranger 
'* how much her mistress regretted not being able 
:o comply with his request, since she was not at 
that naoment in a condition to receive any one ; 



and, though she had been so, that still she had 
not the honour of being acquainted with her 
visiter." 

** Tell your mistress, my good woman, I am 
come to speak to her about the prisoner, and to 
put her in the way of seeing him." 

" In that case, signer," cried the old woman, 
eagerly, ** come up, come up ; if you want to 
speak of her brother, my dear mistress will be but 
too happy in receiving you. Come up, signer, I'll 
show you the way," and she did not w^t to gain 
the top of the stair-case to cry out — 

'* Signora I signora ! you will be able to see 
your brother now ; here is a gentleman who will 
get you an entree into the Pallazzo." 

Nella rushed forward, and in her haste ran 
against the stranger, who was coming in the door. 
(To be continued.) 

Amazons — Runjeet Sin^, the ruler of the Pun- 
jab, in India, had a regiment of amazons, the 
establishment of which was one of his capri- 
cious whims, and the result of those drinking 
bouts which it was his delight so frequently to indulge 
in. There were about one hundred and fifty of those 
fair warriors, who were selected from the prettiest 
girls in Cachemire, Persia, and the Punjab. They 
were magnificently dressed, armed with bow and 
arrows, and used frequently to appear on horseback, 
mounted en cavalier, for the amusement of the Maha- 
rajah. They were allowed a small sum daily for 
subsistence, and there were few of them who have not 
succeeded in obtaining grants of small villages from 
Runjeet Sing, the rents of which they received, and 
many contrived to realise a considerable sum of 
money. The Lotus was the owner of seven good 
villages, received at different times from Runjeet as 
marks of his favour. 

Mexican Women — On arriving from the United 
States, where an uglv woman is a phoenix, one cannot 
fail to be struck at the first glance with the general 
absence of beauty in Mexico. It is only by degrees 
that handsome faces begin to dawn upon us ; however, 
beauty without colour is apt to be less striking, and 
to to make less impression on us at first. The bril- 
liant complexion and fine figure of an English woman 
strike every eye — the beauty of expression and finely- 
chiselled features of a Spaniard steal upon us like a 
soft moonlight — ^while a Frenchwoman, however plain, 
has so gp*aceful a manner of saying agreeable things, 
so charming a toumure, such a piquant way of manag- 
ing her eyes and even hor mouth, that we think her a 
beauty after half an hour's acquaintance, and even 
lose our admiration for the quiet and high-bred, but 
less ^aceftil Anglaise. The beauty of Mexican women 
consists in superb black eyes, very fine dark hair, a 
beautiful arm and hand, and small, well-made feet. 
Their defects are, that they are frequently too short 
and too fat, that their teeth are often bad, and their 
complexion a bilious-looking yellow. The general 
carelessness of their dress is a great drawback to 
beauty ; a woman without stays, with uncombed hair 
and reboso, had need to be very lovely if she retain any 
attraction at all. — Madame Barca*8 JLifi in Mexico. 

Cure for Chilblains Dry the rind of a ripe 

cucumber, with the soft parts attached; place the 
inner side, previously soaked in warm water, over the 
parts affected. Any kind of spirit which will repro- 
duce the suspended circulation, will stop their pro- 
gress on their first appearance. Two or three 
rubbings of spirits of turpentine will be effectual. 

Cure for Chapped Hands Mix honey in warm 

water, with which wash the parts affected. 
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PHOPOBTION, THE LAW OP NATURE. 

THE HUMAN FIOUBK. 

All theories admit proportion to be an essental 
constituent of beauty. Proportion, indeed, seems to 
be a primary and universal law ; not confined to 
forms, but the occult reg^ulator of all the quantities 
and subdivisions of nature, hitherto perhaps better 
understood in the divisions and harmony of the 
musical scale, than in any other element. Unless 
on the supposition that it contains in itself some 
inherent but unexplained charm, I know not how to 
account for the satisfaction afforded us bv the pro- 
portions of some architectural mouldings and compart* 
ments, in preference to others, where no associations 
of the mind can be readily shown to exist. It is 
connected with the mystery of numbers, and is, 
perhaps, the principal of harmomf itself. Pamphi- 
tins, when he recommended the study of mrithmetic 
to his scholars, may have meant to inculcate the science 
of proportion. 

At any rate, the Greeks must have been thoroughly 
aware of its importance, as their works abundantly 
show. The relative proportions of the human figure, 
as adopted by the ancients, have been partly pre- 
served DY Yirtuvius, and many of the modems have 
proposed other and more elaborate systems^ derived 
nrom their observations of nature and art. These 
fNToportions seem to be founded on geometrical prin- 
dpies. Thus the height of the figure from the 
crown of the head to uie sole of the foot is equal to 
the extreme width of the arms extended horizon- 
tally, that is, from the tips of the finrers of one 
hand to those of the other (involving the principle 
of the square.) If the arms are raised aoove Uie 
head obliquely, and the legs widely separated, the 
limbs become radii of a circle, of which the navel is 
the centre ; the breadth of the figure is about a fourth 
of its height, on which I need not here enlarge. With 
these and other proportions which have been laid 
down by the best masters, and as they are to be 
found in the Greek statues, it is expe<uent for the 
student to be acquainted ; they will assist him mate- 
rially in understanding the human fig^e, its symme- 
try and form ; but afterwards, in the practice of his 
art, he will do well to foUow the precept of Michael 
Angelo, and rely more upon his eye and feeling than 
on Uie compass. 

To do this safely, he must become thoroughlv 
sensible of the characteristic appearance of both 
sexes : the ample shoulders, narrower loins, muscular 
limbs, and greater height of the male : and the 
rounded, delicate, and undulatinjg contour of the 
female ; the dignity and beauty of both in action, or 
at rest, together with that grace which *' the hand 
that formed them on their shape hath poured ;" and 
still more especially ** the human face divine" must 
be the object of nis unremitted study, wherein 
Nature seems to have collected all her resources to 
gratify the mind and heart. In the ftnnale face are 
assembled the most exquisite proportions, with every 
possible diversity of curvature, line, and surface — 
the extremes of contrast, with the most perfect har- 
mony. 

The eyebrows, eye, and month, range at right 
angles with the nose, a fixed and central feature 
blending into the forehead above, and projecting, 
below, narrow at the point, and gently spreading at 
the nostrils ; the concave recesses in which the eyes 
are sheltered, are opposed to the convex brow, and 
cheek bones ; the breadth of forehead and cheeks to 
the smaUer features — ^the circular eyeballs, enshrined 
in oval orbits (sometimes flashing with unrivalled 
brilliancy, sometimes more for less veiled by their | 



moveable lids, «dged with a silken fringe)— the flexi- 
ble and finely moulded lips, alternately dosed or 
separated, or decked with wreathed smiles, occa- 
sionally revealing the double row of polished teeth-- 
the hollow beneath the mouth suddenly contrasted by 
the round and tapering chin — the whole circumscribed 
and united by an oval contour, displaying, in a small 
compass, a variety, fluency, and entirenees of form to 
be found in no other object. — Profuaor How€ard'» Lee- 
turee on PaitUing, 

Public Works in Irslakd. — £25,376 has been 
voted by Parliament for carrying on public buildiDgs 
in Ireland for the year 1843. 

The Palais Rotal, Paris. — This edifice was 
constructed by Cardinal Richelieu in 16*29, and ter- 
minated in ten years, on the site of the Hotels Mer. 
CGBur and Rambouillet. Le Mercier was the architect. 
It was first called the Hotel Richelieu, then the Palab 
Cardinal, and finally the preeent name, the Palais 
Royal. Ridhelien bequeathed it to Louis XIII. ; and 
his widow, Ann of Austria, with her son, Louis XIY., 
Uvei in the buildmg. Louis XIV., in 1692, bestowed 
it as a marriage gin on his nephew, Philip of Orieans, 
on the union between the latter and Mana Frances of 
Bourbon. Philippe Egalite, to recruit his exhausted 
finances, transformed this princely residence into a 
bazaar. The state apartments were last inhabited 
by Queen Christina, on her arrival from Spain after 
the forced abdication at Valencia. The garden is 
700 feet long and 300 broad, and was once a most 
fashionable promenade, where ladiee walked with 
powdered hair and trains, and men with bag-wig and 
sword. The parterres are now surrounded by chil- 
dren and nursery-maids. There are now two theatres 
in the Palais Royal. Thanks to Louis Philrope, the . 
gaming tables are closed for ever.^ AltbougHh not in 
Its palmy days, there is enough sUll to dazxie in the 
splendid shops of the Palais Royal : everthing in the 
world may be obtained there, whether for the epicure, 
the gourmand, or the rirtuoso. 

Coffee. TUs is an article of but recent intro- 
duction ; its commercial importance is, however, great 
To the Qredts and Romans it was totally unlmown. 
Its use originated in Ethiopia ; and it was first con- 
sumed at Constantinople iui554e. Pasqua, a Greek, 
was the first who sold coffee in England, in the 
year 1652. He opened a shop in George-yard, Lom- 
bard-street, London, for that purpose. Solonson Aga, I 
a Turkish Ambassador, introduced coffee into Paris 
in 1669. The coffee shrub was not planted in Jamaica 
until 17S2. The best coffee is imported from Bfocfaa, 
in the Red Sea. Arabia annually suppKee fourteen 
million pounds of this article. The Turks dnnk 
coffee at all times of the day, and present it to visi- 
tors. Bcaujour, in his exceUent work upon Greece. I 
speiks of a Teryakiophage, or " opium-eater,** who I 
drank more than sixty cups of coffee in a day, 
and smoked as many pipes. The best coffee in the 
western part of the world is made in France, where 
the beverage is in universal request. In the east I 
the coffee-houses, or rather booths, ft>rm a very essen- 
tial part of the social system ; and all men or leisure 
assemble there. In these places are also found the 
famous story-tellers, who repeat long tales to atto^ 
tive hearers, whose interest is expressed by exdam*- 
tions of "God save him!" "Allah deprive iamd 
his eyesl*' &c., or by warning cries to alarm the berv I 
when danger awaits him. In Egypt the drinkiBg of 
coffee seems to have been at first regarded almost as a 
religious ceremony. ^ 

Poisonous Mushrooms. — A weak dccoctiaii rf 
gall-nuts has been found the best antidote in eases «f 
poisoning by mushrooms. The tanm contaiaeA * 
the nuts forms an insoluble combination with the wife- 
table poison. . ^ ^ ^ i ^ 
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COLONEL BLOODS 
ATTEMPT TO STBAL THE CROWN FROM THE 

TOWER OF LONDON. 
Thomas Blood was native of Ireland, and is sup- 
posed to hare been bom in 1628. In his twentieth 
year he married the daughter of a gentleman of 
Lancashire; then retnmed to his native country, 
and, having served there as lieutenant in the parlia- 
mentary forces, received a grant of land instead of 
pay, and was by Henry Cromwell placed in the com- 
mission of the peace. On the Restoration, the act of 
settlement in Ireland, which a£Pected Blood's fortune, 
made him at once discontented and desperate. He 
first signalised himself by his conduct during an 
insurrection set on foot to surprise Dublin Castle, 
and seize the Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant. 
This insurrection he joined and ultimately became 
the leader of; but it was dicovered on the very eve 
of execution, and prevented. Blood escaped the fate 
of his chief associates, the gallows, by concealing 
himself for a time among the native Irish in the 
mountains, and ultimately by escaping to Holland, 
where he is said to have l>een favourably received by 
Admiral Ruyter. We next find him engaged with the 
Covenanters in the rebellion in Scotland, in 1666, 
when, b^g once more on the side of the losing 
party, he saved his life only by similar means. 
Thenceforward Colonel Blood appears in the light 
of a mere adventurer, bold and capable enough to do 
anything his passions might instigate, and prepared 
to seize Fortune wherever he might find her, without 
the slightest scruple as to the means. The death of 
his friends in the insurrection we have mentioned 
seems to have left on Blood's mind a great thirst for 
personal vengence on the Duke of Ormond ; whom, 
accordingly, he actually seized on the night of the 6th 
December , 1676, tied him on horseback to one of his 
associates, and, but for the timelv aid of the Duke's 
Servant, would have, no doubt, nilfilled his intention 
of hanging him at Tyburn. The plan failed, but so 
admir^ly had it been contrived, that Blood remained 
totally unsuspected as its author, although a reward 
of one thousand pounds was offered for the discovery 
of the assassins. He now opened to those same asso- 
dates an equally daring but much more profitable 
scheme, had it been successful; which was thus 
carried out : — Blood one day came to see the ragalia, 
dressed as a parson, and accompanied by a woman 
whom he called his wife ; the latter professing to be 
suddenly taken ill, was invited by the keeper's wife 
into the adjoining domestic apartments. Thus an 
intimacy was formed, which was subsequently so well 
improved by Blood, that he arranged a match 
between a nephew of his and the keeper's daughter, 
and a day was appointed for the young couple to 
meet. At the appointed hour came the pretended 
parson, the pretended nephew, and two others, armed 
with rapier-blades in their canes, daggers and 
pocket-pistols. One of the number made some pre- 
tence ior staving at the door as a watch, whilst the 
others passed into the Jewel House, the parson 
having expressed a desire that the regatlia should be 
shown to his friends, whilst they were waiting the 
approach of Mrs. Edwards and her daughter. No 
sooner was the door closed, than a cloak was thrown 
over the old man, and a gag forced into his mouth ; 
aud, thus secured, they told him their object, signi- 
fying he was safe if he submitted. The poor old 
man, however, faithful to the trust reposea in him, 
exerted himself to the utmost, in spite of the blows 
they delt him, till he was stabbed and became sense- 
less. Blood now slipped the crown under his cloak, 
Another of his associates secreted the orb, and a 
third was busy filing the sceptre into two parts ; , 
-when one of those extraordinary coincidences, which 
sk novelist would scarcely dare to use, much less to 
invent, gave a new turn to the proceedings. The 



keeper's sob, who had been in Flanders, returned at 
this critical moment. At the door he was met by the 
accomplice stationed there as sentinel, who asked him 
with whom he would speak. Young Edwards replied 
he belonged to the house, and humed up stairs, the 
sentinel, we suppose, not knowing how to prevent the 
catastrophe he must have feared otherwise than by 
a warning to his friends. A general flight ensued, 
amidst which the robbers heard the voice of the 
keeper once more shouting " Treason I Murder !" 
which being heard by the young lady, who was wait- 
ing anxiously to see her lover, she ran out into the 
open air, reiterating the cries. The alarm became 

feneral, and outstripped the conspirators. A war- 
er first attempted to stop them, but at the discharge 
of a pistol he fell, without waiting to know if he was 
hurt, and so they passed his post. At the next, one 
SUl, a sentinel, not to be outdone in prudence, offered 
no opposition, and they passed the drawbridge. At 
St. Catherine's Gate their horses were waiting for 
them ; and as they ran along the Tower wharf they 
joined in the cry of " Stop the rogues !" and so 

Eassed on unsuspected, till Captain Beckman, a 
rother-in-law of young Edwards, overtook the 
party. Blood fired but missed him, and was immedi- 
ately made prisoner. The crown was found under his 
cloak, which, prisoner as he was, he would not yield 
without a struggle. *' It was a gallant attempt, how- 
ever unsuccessful,*' were the witty and ambitious 
rascal's first words ; " it was for a crown I" Not 
the least extraordinary part of this altogether extra- 
ordinary affair was the subsequent treatment of Colo- 
nel Blood. Whether it was that he frightened 
Charles by his threats of being revenged by his asso- 
ciates, or captivated him by his conioined audacity 
and flattery, (he had been engaged to kill the kin^, he 
said, from among the reeds by the Thames side above 
Battersea, as he was bathing, but was deterred bj 
an " awe of majesty,") it is difficult to say ; the result 
however, was, that, instead of bdng sent to the 
gallows, he was taken into such especial favour, that 
application to the throne through his medium became 
one of the favourite modes with suitors. Blood 
died in 1^. — Knight* s London. 

LINES 

Written whiUt sitting atthe ** North Share," Liverpool. 

The calm tint of ev'ning 

Soi) nature's enIiv*niDg, 
The sun sinks to rest in the western sphere. 

And the zephyr is sweeping 

O'er violets weeping, 
While I sigh for thee, Erin, oh I Erin, my dear I 

The waves of the ocean, 

With violent 'motioo, 
Now lave these brown shores in their mtless career; 

But where yon sonny pillows 

Tinge the western billows, 
There is Enn, my country, oh ! Erin, my dear I 

Obi blest be thee, Erin ! 

Bright joys ever wearing, 
May the soft hand of happiness smoothe thy career, 

And freedom's bright blossom 

Smile on thy green bosom, 
While I roam from thee, Erin, oh ! Erin, my dear t 

Dear land of my fathers, 

Though cold fortune gathers 
Her gloomiest clouds o'er my bleak journey here. 

Yet my heart feels a measure 

Of innocent pleasure. 
When I think on thee, Erin, oh ! Erin, my dear 

When eternity's billow 

Shall dash round my pillow. 
And one moment shall finish my pilgrimi^;e here, 

Then my last pang 1*11 lessen. 

Whilst pouring a blessing 
On Erin, my country, oh I Erin, my dear I 
Watcrford, March 17, 18i3zed by LnOOgiQl^. C. 
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IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

Wc rejoice to find this species of entertainment 
becoming popular, and the more so when men of 
known standing and unqaestionable reputation are 
champions in the cause of a great nation's rights — we 
allude to the minstrelsy of Ireland, a country more 
rife with melody than any other quarter of the globe. 
The public are already made acquainted with the 
abilities of one o( our popular Irish lecturers, Mr. 
Crouch, whose writings, prolific though they be, on 
the beauties, legends, and characterbtics of the 
Sister Isle, we always peruse with unqualified satis- 
faction ; for whatever emanates from his pen is cer- 
tain of possessing character, much feeling, and a true 
portraiture of the sufferings of the Irish people. Mr. 
White, though but recently known to a London 
audience, has earned for himself considerable repu- 
tation in some of the literary institutions of London. 
When such men coalesce and bring their energies into 
one focus, a brillant display is certain to follow ; and 
no two men could be found so competent to treat this 
spirit-stirring theme, as the union formed between 
these lecturers. Every son of the Emerald Isle 
should rally round these champions of song, and every 
daughter of Erin welcome fortn those hearts who have 
wakened their numbers in praise of her beauty, her 
modesty, her worth, and her renown. Who will look 
tamely on when the chronicles of a nation's glory, 
the historians of the ancient bards, the reciters of 
times that are past, when these come amongst us, 
clad in all the vernal green and emerald tints in 
which the shores of Ireland abound ? who, that has a 
heart to feel, and in that heart the soul of poetry, 
melody, and romance, will not respond to the call of 
native worth, unassuming urbamty, and acknow- 
ledged talent ? Such are the traits of character of 
the two lecturers whose labours weekly call the lovers 
of song together. 

We nave seen what integrity and perseverence can 
perform in the case of Scotia's gifted son, Wilson. 
Can it be supposed that Ireland cannot be roused 
from her present apathy to a full sense of all her 
former grandeur? She, that was once the gem 
embedd^ in ocean ; the bright star of the west ; 
the sanctuary of learning, and all that was classical 
and good ; shall it be said that, like ** The Last Rose 
of Summer," whose leaves have fallen, whose scented 
odours are scattered to the winds of heaven, that she 
has passed awav, and that nothing now remains but 
the ti^solation of her former self? No, no I there are 
scions of her once noble sons still remaining ; bards 
whose energies are atUi vivid with recollections of 
their chivalrous ancestors, and whose latent melodies 
fire the imagination to a glowing sense of the " Sunny 
Days of Old." 

Moore has written « All That's Bright Must 
Fade !" True ; but because time changes everything, 
externally, in its ^ild march, let us not picture the 
obliteration of every feeling and sense. " Phoenix- 
like, M^ain shall she rise e'en from the ruin of her 
own ashes !" and while we have those to call us back 
to the days that are gone, and the spirits that are 
past, Ireland will never fade, nor the god-like heroism 
of her once noble race pass away. 

Refinement and its thousand follies may have 
uprooted the sacred title " Irish Bard," and the lineal 
descendants of the soil ceased to deem their presence 
necessary, as in former times ; but the title shall 
return I the chronicler, the herald, the poet, and the 
bard, shall again be seen in our banquet halls ; their 
spirits shall rouse us from apathy to a full sense of 
our sacred rights, thoughts, and privileges; that 
feeling is abroad, and hail wc the hour that restores 
the lone lost and ever to be lamented bard I — fllus- 
(rated Jjondon Life. 



TO THE POPPY. 
Parent of tlnraber ! vltlont bright and grand 

Spring Into life, and own the potent powor 
That lores the lonl. as with a magic waad. 
From this 4aU earth unto a happier land ; 

While fancy wanderf Arom her ttirj bower. 
Expanding tringa as beaatiftil and bright 

Ai fabled Peri own'd in dajs of yore. 
O'erwhelming care by boundless streams of light. 
Balsam of Joy ! thy soul-expanding draught 

Confers more comfort than the wealth of kin^ ; 
Blost is the wretch who of thy cup hath quaff *d. 

He treads on air, and feels as if the springs 

Of mortal thought were diang'd to ambient wings, 
And soars on pinions radiant and nnftiri'd. 

While pleasure points the way, and leads him on. 
To seek a better and a brighter world ; 

Thy spell dlasolroa — he finds the vision gone ! 

T. 8. If. 



Ma THE w Testimonial The persons in Alder- 

man Purcell's employment (upwards of 500, whose 
salaries vary from Is. to 6s. and 7s. per day,^ hafe 
subscribed Jtl30 towards the national testimomal. 

Aged Heroes of the American Revolution 

There are in the United States just one hundred 
soldiers of the Revolution on the pension list, oixr 
one hundred years of age I The oldest man on the list 
is Michael Hale, of Union County, Pennsylvania, 
who is in his 1 I5th jjear New York Paper, 

Colours of Flowers — Many attempts h^ve 
been made to transfer th& colouring matter of flowers 
to cloth, but without success. In general, they are 
so fugitive, as to change the moment they are 
brought into contact with uie atmosphere, and those of 
them .which can be extracted have no affinity for the 
cloth. If a third substance be used to give this 
affinity, it destroys the original colour of the vegeta- 
ble. This is the case with nearly all vegetable 
colouring matter ; for, if we except indigo, there is 
scarcely another substance which is capable of impart- 
ing its own colour to cloth. Again, the colouring 
matters ef flowers is very limited in its changing hoes 
by artificial means. Acids change to red, and alkalis 
to green, but these substances, though they thus act 
upon the colouring matter of veg^tabfes, cannot serve 
as bonds of union between the oolour and the cloth 
with which the^ do not themselves possess the pro- 
perty of oombimog. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** ' • ■." — We must draw upon your patience till next wedt, 

when we shall place in a prominent position the p^>er eoor 

oeming " The Fourth Estate." It would gratify us to be 

enabled to correspond with you. 
*« **M." — Tour contributions are highly valued. The Legend 

arrived too late for insertion in this number. 
« H. H.**— Received, and shall be attended to. 
** F.*'— Nothing but the length of the poetic tale ooeasioos the 

delay of its insertion. 
" J. R."*— " N." — ** D. L." and several other oommunicationi 

under consideration. 
** O." Cork. — The numbers of onr Journal you require can be 

had of onr agent in your city. We thank you for good 

wishes and seal. 
•* W. 8." — Inadmissible. The MS. lies at our office for y<ra- 

How often must wo state, that political, religious, or per* 

sonal matters cannot appear in the Dudun Journal? 
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NEWS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

" Nbwspapbb— A daily history of the world." — Dr. Johnson. 

M&ny yeaf« a^o, it used to be a favourite amuse, 
ment of mioe, in Dublin, to examine the different 
book-stands which were then to be found in the metro- 
polis, either in the vicinity of the Four Courts, along 
Eden-quaj, or ranged against the boundary walls of 
the College. I am not aware whether, beneath the 
iron sway of the new police, the proprietors of those 
receptacles of literature have become extinct, or are 
yet in existence ; but in my time they were a peculiar 
race. Especially do I remember an old fellow, who 
used to sit on sunny days, in a high-backed chair, on 
the flagged pathway of Great Britain-street, opposite 
ihe Lying-in Hospital, poring, with spectacles on 
nose, o'er some well-thumbed volume, from which he 
never raised his eyes, unless to glance over his glasses 
at some loiterer at his stall. Crabbed and cute 
withal, his collection of books was as singular as 
himself, and on his wooden shelves, partially protected 
wiih green baize, was ranged as motley a library as 
ever fell to any man's lot. Odds and ends of every 
sort wve therein to be met with. Plethoric tomes^ 
huge polyglots, and fractional segments of volumes 
of every size, from quarto to duodecimo, on almost 
every subject that has engaged the human mind, were 
stored within his literary cupboard. Side by side 
stood " Newton on the Prophecies" and ** Voltaire's 
Candid." Here O'Leary's celebrated ** Plea for Li- 
berty of Conscience" and '* Sir Richard Musgrave's 
Irish Rebellion" leant against each other in amicable 
companionship, and there a fragment of ^* Burke on 
the Sublime" was separated firom "The Life and 
Adventures of Tom Thumb" by a lean edition of 
•• Reading made Easy," interspersed with woodcuts, 
illustrative of the interesting tale of ** Tommy and 
Harry," whose history must be fresh in the memories 
of many of my readers ; in fact, the very catalogue of 
lus stock would afford a theme for moralising. With 
this strange character I became a favourite, most 
probably from the avidity with which I purchased 
and peruseil most of the publications he recommended 
io my notice. To this day I retain some of the stray 
waifs of literature I bargained for and bought at his 
stall, and among them a volume containing a series of 
the numbers of a newspaper published in London in the 
year 1761 : and, on turning over its pages, I cannot 



help being struck with the difference between thdr 
contents and thoso of similar publications in the 
present day. 

It is not more than eighty-two years since TJie 
London Chronicle or Universal Evening Post was 
published and sold, ** price two-pence half-penny, by 
J. Wilkins, Saint Paul's Church-yard, where adver- 
tisements and letters to the authors are tak^ in ;" 
and yet what a difference exists between its quaint 
columns and those of the great London papers now 
in circulation I The Post of 1761 appears to have 
been but little indebted for its popularity to any 
decided line in politics it may have chalked out for 
its guidance, for in the thick volume before me I 
cannot discover a single article of the class called 
in newspaper parlance « A Leader." Any political 
comments that are to be found in its pages occur only 
in letters from correspondents to the printer ; still it 
is consoling to observe that the signatures attached 
to those communications are of a most praiseworthy 
description. We have sundry epistles fhim ** A 
Lover of Truth," evidently concocted with a most 
laudable feeling to undeceive the public mind on some 
particular topic. " Enemies to Tyranny" and 
*' Friends to Liberty" are as numerous as they are 
ardent, and abound in the most energetic wishes ** to 
shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of 
their country ;" but by far the greater minority 
delight in classical cognomens, sudi as " Cato,** 
** Brutus," •* Britannicus," &c., with a slight sprink* 
ling of some downright English appellations, like 
" Anti^Humbug," " Love of Fair Play," "Jonathan 
Speak Out," and ** Sok>BKm Seewell." 

In the local information, I miss much of the edito- 
rial ""W»." Apparently in 1761 "special reporters" 
were unknown, and "esteemed correspondents" of 
rare occurrence; nor do I find a single reference 
made to the tenacious memory of that respectable 
individual, " The Oldest Inhabitant." The London 
Universal Post simply ushers in its paragraphs oaik- 
taining provincial news by stating, " TTiey write froit 
Portsm uth," or " Tliey advise us from York," leav* 
ing it entirely to the sagacity of its readers to deter- 
mine to whom they are indebted for the information. 
Another more palpable deficiency is the absence of 
the reports of the proceedings and speeches of Mem- 
bers in Parliament. Here, indeed, is a hiatus ; and, 
perhaps, in this lies the great disparity between the 
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VnblicatioDfl our grandftitheri oonned sod those their 
degenerate descendants pemse. Woodfall, the cele- 
brated bookseller, was the first who introduced in Ms 
paper an outline from memory of the speeches of the 
different Members of the House of Commons on any 
particular debate. Compared with this scant and 
meagre detail, the modem newsmonger can proudly 
refer to the copious and elaborate reports of the 
speakers of St. Stephen's the columns of his paper 
supplies him with — reports taken on the spot by men 
of undoubted talent, and of education equal to the 
orators they are listening to, and therefore fully 
competent both to understand and to give expression 
to their sentiments — men who hare, oy the unaided 
powers of their mind, subse^entW risen to the highest 
stations in the state, and, in after times, hare ad. 
dressed the house as senators, standing beneath the 
▼ery gallery in which they hare so often sat as re- 
porters, and thus furnish both matter and example to 
the ranks they were formerly marshalled in. Talk 
as men will and must, fh)m disappointed pride or 
piqued ranity, it is a matter worthy of consideration 
whether the speeches reported as having been deli- 
Teredby Honourable Members are not quite as fluent, 
and contain far better English, than tne harangues 
which literally dropped from their lips. When we 
recollect that in fifty speakers there are to be found, at 
most, some five or six really eloquent men, it becomes 
a matter of much difficulty to decide whether the loss 
the world sustains by the imperfect rendering of the 
speech of the true orator in a modem newspaper, 
whose maxim is mubum in parvo^ is not more than 
compensated by the condensinK process which has 
reduced in an equal ratio the dull and prosy babblings 
of less gifted men. How much bad phraseology, and 
worse grammar, has been spared ** the eye of a dis- 
cerning public" by Honourable Members having 
spoken (fortunately) in so low a tone as to be uiau- 
dible in the gallery I 

There is another feature in the chronicles of olden 
time peculiar to themselves — ^namely, the constant 
recurrence of the records of hiehwaymeu's exploits. 
There is scarcely a number of the Post before me 
that does not contain such paragp*aphs as the follow- 
ing : ** Saturday evening, a gentleman and his ser- 
vant were robbed of their watches and money, on 
Hounslow Heath, by two highwaymen, well mounted, 
and who were both marked;" or, " Early yesterday 
morning as a country higler was coming to town with 
his cart, he was stop^d and robbed, on Finchley 
Common, by two footpads, of £3 lOf." It is amus- 
ing to observe how facetious those p^ntlemen of the 
road could be on certain occasions, it appearing from 
the Gazette that in several instances they returned 
their victims money to pay the turnpikes 1 and one 
even more generous than the rest siaded a p^inea 
towards travellinff charges. There is a dashing air 
evidently attachea to those desperadoes ; nor does it 
appear that they were a blood-thirsty race, as they 
seldom wounded or maltreated those whom they 
robbed. Though the celerity of modem travelling 
has rendered highwaymen and their exploits a tale of 
bye-gone days, yet in reality but a short space has 
elapsed since they were not the mere bugbears of a 
nursery, but an actual and pestilent evtl to society ; 
still, even in the sober era of our grandsires, there 
was plainly a melodramatic air surrounding those 
dubious personages. Macheath was no sketch from 
fancy, but a portrait from Ufe. In fact, while the 
proceedings of the troops in Germany are recorded 
ui a few words, we find in the columns of the Post 
every circumstance cd^nnected with the life, trial, and 
condemnation of a guilty robber dilated on in a man- 
ner that proves how interesting the detail must have 
been to the public; but such is human nature I The 
soldier who sheds his blood against the foes of his 



oountry in aforelgn land, who endures prlrations and 
hardships, supported by the aspiration of fame and 
hope of renown, dies, wounded and miserable, on tfas 
field of battie, wrunr with anguish and bodily sdfor* 
ing, separated far &om those who would soothe Ids 
parting moments ef agony, moisten his pardied lip, 
and close his quivering eyelids, and is flung into an 
unknown and unlamented grave ; while the r<^rf>er, 
who finishes a life of crime and debauchery by openly 
violating the laws of society, gains the sympatoy of 
admirins^ crowds, and dies wiUi the air of a martyr. 
That this strange perversity is not confined to the 
days of our grandsires, it would be easy to prove bj 
reference to newspM>er records of very recent date ; 
but it is sufficient ror my purpose to notioe tibe eon- 
tinued existence of tiiis unhealthy tone of pubfic 
feeling, without adducing proofs of a fact so palpable. 
Let us, therefore, again turn to 1761. " Mr. Darken 
(a noted highwayman, who was executed at the early 
age of twenty-one years, says our esteemed paper) 
had naturally much levity, which appeared m his 
dress and behaviour in prison. Before his c^>ture, 
he drove his phnton, visited places of ^blic amuse- 
ments, and constantly appeared on the turf. In his 
attire he was very neat, particularly in his linen; had 
his hair dressed every day in the most fashionable 
manner. His polished fetters were supported round 
his waist by a sword belt, and tied at nis knees with 
ribbon, &e. ' This dasMng personage appears to have 
created quite a sensation ; and after his execution, 
which is minutely described, two separate editions of 
his life and adventures are advertiseld in the Gazette : 
one of them sapiently giving directions *' How to 
Know a Highwayman at First Sight 1" and the otiMr 
strongly cautiomng the public to ask for " The True 
Life of Mr. Darken 1" 

Members of Parliament in 1761 had a short and 
pithy way of addressing their constituents, very dif- 
ferent from the elaborate detail of their prineiples, 
which Honourable Gentlemen indulge their friends 
with in the present time. Read this — 

** To the Otntlemen, Clergy, and Electors and Freehddait oi 
the Cotraty Durluun, 
** Oentlemen— The great success which I have met with in 
my applicatioa to you since the last Eleotioo, detemdnsi me 
to request the ikvoor of your Votes and Interest at the OsDSctl 
Election. 
«« 1 am. Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

•«TaoiL4S CLAvnura.*' 

Nothing can be more concise ; yet I marvel much in 
what manner a like address would be recdyed by the 
aforesaid free and independent electors in the present 
day-— stfi tempora mutantur et nos, ffc. 

There is a peculiar phraseology adopted by tiie 
Newspaper Editors of the present time, whidi does 
not appear to have been known to the sober and 
matter-of-fact vmters of the publications our ances- 
tors delighted in. In those days a ship was merely 
"launched" — ^^ithusit "glides m%jestically into iti 
native element." Felons were formerly hung by the 
neck— now-a-days "they sufier the extreme penalty 

of the law." Formerly a house was only burnt now 

it is " consumed by the devouring element." la ihe 
year 1761, John Vernon, Esq., of Worcester, wis 
married to Miss Betty Harris, a young lady with a 
fortune of £5,000— alas, had the fair lady Uved bttl 
half a century later, she would have been " led to 
the Hymeneal altar," besides having the satislaotioa 
of perusing a preliminary puff, announcing thst 
" In the west ena it is rumoured that a marriage is on 
the tapis between a certain gentieman living not a 
hundred miles from Worcester, and the amiable and 
highly accomplished Miss B. H— rr— s. Report stalM 
the lady's fortune at £15,000." There is a pomp of 
words, an inflation of style, indulged in now-a-dapi 
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thit was unknown to the ooncocton of the London 
O^iUtt. Did » number of persons congregate for 
the purpeee of witu e aei iy a bonlre, or gazing on 
•one renarkable apeetacle, formerly it would he so 
stated in rery few and brirf words — but now it would 
become ** an immense concourse of people/' or '* a 
densely and closely packed multitude" — '* a ua of 
heads " ! Were the said mob rociferous, our paper 
would remark — ** They shouted." Dull periodical I 
It should stand thus — *' They rent the air with accla- 
mations, and made the welkin ring with reiterated 
cheers " 1 In fact, each department of the modem 
newspaper has a certain set of technical and pet 
phrases, which are universally made use of on all 
possible occasions. Shakspeare*s plays have furnished 
a hacknied dictionary of quotations, which are 
crammed into its columns with merciless perseyerance, 
until some of the most sublime passages of the 
immortal Bard become aknost vague and vapid, from 
their dull and ^constant recurrence in the details of 
every day life. 

A modem navi^aper has been called " The Daily 
History of the World," and well it deserves its 
title. There is scarcely a portion of the inhabited 
globe that does not contribute its quota of informa- 
tion to its columns. From an attack in Affghanistan 
to a row in Connaue^ht — f^om a meeting in Cork to 
a chop in China, sdl is faithfully detailed. The arrest 
of a Chartist, the palaver of an Indian Chief on the 
banks of the Chesapeak, are equally attended to ; 
and in the space of a few lines we read of the murder 
of a native prince in the kingdom of Timbuctoo, and 
the announcement of the birth of three fine children 
by the wife of a labouring man in Sussex I There it 
really a kind of necromantic facility in the way in 
which we are acquainted with minute circumstances 
of foreien and domestic life ; and I have often leamed 
for the first time of events which have occurred in my 
inunediate neighbourhood, by reading them detailed 
in a newspaper printed hundreds of miles from the 
scene of their locality. 

But to pass fipomthe Newspapers to the " Editor," 
the mighty *<Wb"1 personified. We find him one 
of the wonders of modem times. In him we are 
presented with the sight of an individual who has 
unfettered entrance into the secret cabinets of minis- 
ters and kings — one who regulates their opinions, 
and applauds or condemns their counsels, with the 
most conscientious exactness. There is no state 
mystery can escape his searching oye — ^no political 
delinquency avoid the lash of his merciless whip. It 
is a curious spectacle — ^the Newspaper and the Editor; 
the Madiine and the Master-hand; the petard and 
the torch— cause and effect — all singular and wonder- 
working I The Editor, when we meet him in private 
Ufe, is generally a good fellow, and invariably an 
entertaining one— not suspected of much wealth— 
nar, sometunes inclining to the " Jeremy Diddler " 
school — one that can crack a joke and a bottle of 
Sneyd's with equal grace — a man of education, though 
not of emdition ; in short, a personage whoso society 
is oovetted, as conducive to pleasure and the passing 
of dull hours with satisfaction— one who makes a good 
dinner appear better by his presence and his wit, 
who knows the world and the stage, and is equally 
at home in the drawing as in the green-room, and 
thoroughly understands the actors in each. 

Such is " The Editor" out of his office, but once 
Tie passes its dusty and hik-stained threshold, he 
l>ecomes another man ; his pen becomes a wand ; 
vvithout It, heis Prospero without his books — " a man 
like ourselves ;" with it in his grasp, he is endowed 
*rit b a power and a principle above sceptered majesty. 
&he whole world of letters and of life are subject to 
ki9 away. He abuses or applauds the ministry, 



advises his monarch, or admonlsheahis nobles ; passes 
judgment on every kind of literature, law^ pnysic, 
poetry, travels, or science ; rrants or withholds 
nnmortality to the production of the philosopher and 
the sage ; criticises an actor and a member of par- 
liament with equal coolness ; approves of a recent 
treaty or a new tiulor with impartial f^reedom ; and 
warns, applauds, condemns, threatens, or castigates 
the highest and the wealthiest in the land, and they 
writhe beneath his lash. Is there a public dinner ? — 
the Editor was present, for he hath pronounced the 
viands good and the wines excelling. Has a marriage 
taken place between the noble and the fair ?— the 
Editor must have stood beside the altar, for he 
describes the bride's dress, from the orange Uossoms 
in her hair to the trimmings of her robe— nay, evw 
mentions the milliner who made ku fi;raceful folds. 
Has a man of public fame breathed ms last ?— :(be 
Editor must have sat by his bed-side, for he proclaims 
the last words the expiring orator uttered, and 
names the friends who stood around the couch and 
closed the eyes of the dying statesman. Yet, strange 
to say, he must have been, with a wonderful ubiquity, 
that very moment employed listening to the trial, at 
police-office, of a fashionable swindler, or an extensiva 
forger, whose dress, from the coat to the watch-chain* 
he minutely describes, although, in a few minutes 
after, he was in the Privy Council, attendii^ to its 
debates with patriotic promptness I All this is won- 
derful and marvellous, and, but that we have ocular 
demonstration to the fact, we should doubt of his 
beine a mere mortal like ourselves : it is accomplished 
by Uie simple monosyllable — '* Ws I" This is the 
talisman that ^fts a plain man with mysterious 
influence — this is the " open sesame !" that rends 
asunder the secret hiding-places of this world : simple 
as it seems, its very sound hath a sense of mafic in its 
utterance. It is to the alphabet what steam has been 
to mechanism — a source of power, and a principle 
whose fuU strength and might is not yot developed. 
In what consists all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of an Editor but in this word, *< We " ? — and what is 
an Editor without it ?— nothing I 



ANCIENT POETRY. 
A SONG TO 1IU8IC. 

(Fnm - The Paraiite ^ Dainty Deviau, 1696.*V 

When griping griefii the heart would woond^ 
And doleful dumpt the mind opprti^ 

Ther« music with her fUrer found 
With speed is wont to send redress ; 

Of troubled minds, in erery sore^ 
Sweet mnsie hsth a salve in store. 

In Joy, it makea our mirth abound ; 

In wo, it cheers our heary sprites ; 
Bestndghted heads relief hath fbnnd 

By music's pleasant, sweet delights; 
Our senses all, what shall I say more? 

Are sulfject unto music's lore. 

The gods by mu^o hare their praise^ 
The lyre the soul therein doth joy t 

For, as the Roman poet says, 

In seas, whom pirates would destroy, 

A dolphin sared firom death most sharp 
By Arioo playing on his harp. 

O, heavenly gift! that rules the mind 
E'en as the stem doth rule the ship ; 

O, musie I whom the gods assign'd 

To comfort man whom cares would nip. 

Since thou both man and beast doth move, 
What best is he will thee disproTC. 
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A FEW L8AVE8 FROM BENJAMIN 
BLOCK'S LOG. 

THE JJaVTKHMJn TUBmO) 8HIP*8 DOCTOR. 

(Condnded from llo. S3.) 

Williams groped abont till he seized the grum- 
met of one of toe sea-chests, which, with a quick 
and powerful ierk, in an instant landed athwart- 
shipe between himself and the officers of torture, 
who at the same time urging on in their headlong 
course, tumbled head, neck, and heels over the 
new obstacle, breaking the lantern, losing the 
rope, and receiring from the stem, hard oak of 
old England, anything but a gentle returning 
embrace ; and, to add to the fallen heroes* agony of 
mind as well as body, a short, shar|p laugh from 
cooky followed their disaster, which ran like 
molten lead down the corporal's ear. 

" May the d — I speed you on your way I you 
ought-to-be-hanged-looking scoundrel!'* groaned 
out the boatsman's mate, in aimhing but an even, 
gentle tone ; *' I*m blowed if I have as much hide 
feft on my timber-ends as would cover a scupper- 
hole. The villain has served me right for being 
a parbr to his imposture." 

« Hello I Mr. Cruckshanks, where are yon 
stowed away to ? Mr. Cruckshanks I** 

But Mr. Cruckshanks replied not. Poor fel- 
low, he was indulging a silent sorrow, and brood- 
ing over, and supporting, a thousand afflictioni by 
a species of muscular exertion. 

** A strong roan's grief Is mute.** 

After groping about, however, for some time, he 
found the worthy corporal on his knees abaft the 
chest, with both hands tiffht up to his mouth, and 
swayine his body to and A*o like an old woman 
mourninff at a wake. 

" I'm here. Bell," muttered the sufferer, " or 
I should rather say, what remuns of me is here. 
I'm afnud the uter-hole, or bread-room, will 
never more be of any use to me ; and I feel as if 
all my head-rails were carried away." 

" You don't say so, corporal ?" 

*' Aye, but I do though ; and more than that, 
it's very well if some of the spars of my arm ben't 
broke^ as I fell with my elbow on the head of one 
of them d — d ring bolts." 

'^Ohl diat cursed cook; confound him, the 
ship doesn't appear to be the same at all since he 
came into it." 

" Qive me a grasp of your hand, Bell ; I'm 
hardWable to crawl. There " 

«« Where's your lantern, Mr. Cruckshanks ?" 

''As flat as a flounder. Bell, somewhere or 
another, for I pitched with my right shoulder slap 
into it. D — n it, man, easy; don't drag my 
arm that way ; I'm as sore and tender as a young 
minnow. Oh ! my heavy curse and hatred light 
on that die-away, rascally Williams. My name 
aint Cruckshanks, damme, if I don't pay off his 
lank, lean, body for all this." 

" I'll say nothing," observed the boatswain's 
mate, truculently, <«but blow me tight, if he don't 
catch it, that's all." 

Our friend soon arrived on the main deck, and 
having quietly slipped on his toggery, after a few 
moments made his appearance before Lieutenant 
Meanwell, apparently full of all his old diseases. 



and (according to his own aooooDl of himself) 
merelv ** dodging death." 

<* Williams," said the lieutenant, '* you've been 
a long time coming aft. Why not come the mo* 
moot you were summoned ?" 

<< Ah 1 Mr. Meanwell, (siffhing deeply and look- 
ing most imploringly,) I have been most barba- 
rously used — ^most barbarously indeed, sir." 

*' 6v whom, Williams ?" 

" The boatswain's mate and the ship's corpora], 
sir." 

" Did thev do more than obey orders, Williams ?" 

*' Oh I Mr, Meanwell, I didn't think you'd use 
me so cruelly." 

" Tou should have come aft, man, when you 
heard the word passed." 

<' If I was only well, sir, I'd be the rerj first at 
muster." 

'* Only well or only sick, Williams, when you're 
ordered bv the quarter-deck to come aft, come aft 

you must : aye, if you were dead and -sewed 

up in your hammock, hammock and all ^ould 
move aft when the quarter-deck ordered it ! But 
what's the matter with you ?" 

"Everything, sir, everything! I'm now up- 
wards of four months in the doctor's list, and he's 
not able to cure me." 

" What ! Doctor Jackson not able to cure yon ?** 

'' No, sir ; he has given me up ; and aavs, the 
only chance I have is to get ashore to hospitid." 

** But tell me, what is it you complain of?" 

Here the cook began his catalogue of afflictions, 
to which the tortures of the inquisition, wh^ 
compared, were blessings and luxuries, and to 
which the lieutenant listened with the gravest and 
sternest composure. 

" I see," s<ud he, when Williams had finished 
his recital, " the doctor has mistaken your case 
altogether, and only increased your sufferings, 
instead of amending or alleviating them." 

*' Indeed it is too true, sir. 80 I think, for my 
life's sake, the sooner I could go ashore the better ; 
though, God knows, sir, I'd rather much live and 
die aboard than be drifting about in hosjMtaL** 

" Williams," said the lieutenant, musingly, 
'* when I was aboard the Rodney, I saw a man 
exactly affected as you are, and had the good for- j 
tune to restore him to health, when, ' poor fellow,* j 
like you too, he was obli^^ to leave the ship for 
the shore and the hospital ; and, as I think that 
your apparent zeal for the service entitles you to a 
greater degree of care at my hands, I'll try evoy 
other measure before any recourse is had to thst 
so evidently repugnant to your feeling as a seaman ; 
so, in the name or 

* All the gods at odoo/ 

I'll try the same remedies with you as I did with 
him." 

" I thank you, sir, heartily ; but I know 'tis all 
of no use ; a few days in quiet is all I ask to settle 
my earthly affairs, which are not many, and then 
(with a sickly smile) 

* Poor Bill will go aloft.' 

'* No I no ! d — n me, if you do, cook ; oldLl 
grey, lean, death sha'n't board you without s| 
struggle." 

At this time all hands were as busy as the ^ 
in a gale of wind. Some coiling and recoil 
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ropes, some oarryiog buckets of water aft, some 
deluging the decks therewith, others forwarding 
the san(^ and moving the larce " holy stone," alias 
"the Bible,** and the small **holy stones'* for 
cleaning under the guns; more were handling 
sornb-bruahes, while others pointed their brooms 
* Co the work. Altogether 'twas as busy a scene as 
a bare-footed crew could well enact together. 

Some of the most curious stopped for aa instant 
to catch what Lieutenant Meanwell could be 
saying to the gun-room cook, but the greater num- 
b^ seemed utterly either unconscious or totally 
unconcerned about anything but their own imme- 
diate, business, when the voice of <' Old Levia- 
than** was heard trolling forth-. 

^Mr. Block, send the messenger here." 

The messenger being on the spot, answered— 

<* Here I am, sur." 

*' €k> down and tell the purser's steward to give 
joa a quart measure." 

«* Aye, aye, sir." 

Away went the messenger, and in about two 
minutes returned with a standard quart in his hand. 

<<Fill that with salt water, boy, and bring it 
here." 

The messenffer having popped it into the nearest 
bucket, handed it over. 

** Come, Williams," said the lieutenant, <' drink 
that off at once." 

«< O, Ood ! Lieutenant Meanwell, that dose 
would finish me." 

** You bom devil ! nothing will finish you but 
the halter," chimed in the ship's corpoxid, who 
had only now reached the scene of action after his 
late mishap. 

*« Aye, the rope's end will be his end," added 
the boatswain's mate, in a sotto growl. 

Seeing himself thus thoroughly shut out from 
all hopes of mercy, cooky, Bitot several desperate 
easpinffs, finished the quart to about a wine glass 
^1, which he threw upon the deck with the air 
of a fete's completion, and a look of desperate 
defiance at the " two ship's persecutors." 

'* What the d — ^1 is that you have done ?" roared 
out the lieutenant — "thrown half your physic 
away ! an outrageous affront not only te your 
physician but to Daddy Neptune himself. Here, 
boy, put half^pint more salt water into that quart." 

Cooky drank it off with dogged stoicism. 

** Off shoes and stockings now, Williams, and 
aaaiat washing decks," siud the lieutenant. 

«* I'm not able^ sir," replied the now really sick 
imposter. 

Which Meanwell perceiving, after a moment, 
added — 

** Well, then, never mind this time, Williams ; 
perhaps youll be better next morning." 

Wlien the hands were piped to breakftst, a 
ToUey of puns and witticisms were directed at the 
poor cook, not only by his immediate messmates 
but the adjoining mess-tables; which, however, 
he bore with great good humour, merely content- 
vasr himself by assuring them, that if he were to 
dnnk forty buckets of salt water, he'd yet sul 
jtf oimd the old Luffteacle and get ashore at last. 

Next morning, at the usual time of ** one bell," 
tbe watch and idlers were again mustered, and 
Williams not answering to his name-^ 



" Send the captmn of the fore-top aft," eatd the 
lieutenant. 

" Aye, aye, sir." 

" Forred there ! send Fletcher, the captain of 
the fore-top aft i" 

" Aye, aye, sir." 

Along went the signal till this petty officer 
arrived. 

'* Fletcher," said Meanwell, " go down quietly 
and < blow the grampus' with WiUiams ; and see, 
mind none of your half-and-half puffs, but a real 
downright deluge." 

Away went the fore-top captain, taking with 
him the largest bucket of water, with which he 
dived below to the retreat of the delinquent. 

In the mean time Williams was lying pretty 
well awake, with his head half out of hammock, 
the better to hear and have the earliest notice of 
the approach of the mate or corporal ; neither oi 
whom Laving up to this time made their appear- 
ance, he b^an to think he was done with quarter- 
deck summonses, when he heard on the main-deck 
the step of a man advancing to the fore-hatchway ; 
the next moment the individual was on the ladder 
descending to the lower deck, and the cook began 
to coil himself up, like a wary serpent, to be ready 
for a spring. The next sound that fell upon his 
watchful ear was the hununing of the well-known 
old sea ballad — 

*< I knew she wm a iperm whale 
Bj her Bpoattng to low." 

Drawing in his head, he whispered in an under 
tone—" Is that you, Fletcher r— ." It is, BilL" 
'< Has old Meanwell sent for me again ?" ''He has." 
" Has he ordered the boatswain's mate ?" — " No." 
" Or the ship's corporal ?"— *' No. " « Who then r" 

During this short confab, Fletcher very adroitly 
contrived to insinuate his head and shoulders up 
between the cook and the ai^yoining hammock, as 
if for the purpose of more easy converse — 

** He sent me, Bill, with this bowl of gruel, as 
he knew you were ailing I" — 
And down rolled the bucket, water and all, into 
the hammock, swamping the hapless inmate, acting 
on his warm, comfortable booy like a horrible 
electric shock, and wring^g from him a sharp 
yell of horror, by its unexpected suddenness, as he 
sprang out from the unwelcome intruder. 

In the midst of a tempest of most heart-felt 
imprecations, the voice of tne lieutenant was heard 
roaring out to the boatswain's mate to send him 
aft : so, slipping on his jacket and trowsers, wet 
as they were, Williams had merely time to get the 
start of the mate, and appear on the quarter-deck 
without any rope's-endinff. 

** WiH, cook," asked the lieutenant, with a 
delightful mildness of manner, quite indeed unusual 
to him — " didn't you hear the watch sent aft to 
muster ?" 

'* Oh ! sir, I didnt think yould require my 
attendance any more, after witnessing my miserable 
condition last morning." 

" Why? — sure you don't mean to say you're not 
a great deal better to-day ! — do you ?" 

** I'm at death's door. Lieutenant Meanwell — 
that's what I am, sir." 

" What? — not able toholy-stone the deck?" 

" I'm dying on my feet before you, sir !" 
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** Mesienger! — ho ! send the messenger here at 
once,*' 

«< Oh I Mr. Meanwell t Mr. Meanwell! don't—'* 

*' Silence, sir, silence 1" cried the lieutenant : 
<< desperate cases require desperate and prompt 
rememes. I say, messenger, get the quart again ; 
and see — tell the cook to fill it three parts up with 
hot salt water!** 

"For God's sake! Mr.Meanwell !" remonstrated 
the patient; "for—" 

" Silence, sir ! Am I to he annoyed in this 
manner hy a cut of luhher, who'd wish to ^et 
well only on spiccnuts. Is that water scorchmg 
hot, messenger ?" 

" It is, sir." 

<' Come over here — let me feel it : aye, that 
will do. Now fill it up fVom one of the buckets 
there." 

This bmng done, and the lieutenant having 
assumed the same bewildering smile, benignly 
said — 

" Now, Williams, my poor fellow, oflf with it !" 

<« Oh 1 I'll drop dead at your feet, if I do, sir," 

" I'll be d — d if you do !" retorted the Uente- 
nant, resolutely. 

" I*m afraid you will, sir," meekly observed the 
cook. 

" Boatswain's mate !" cri«d out Meanwell, not 
at all relishing the joke. 

"I'll drink it, sir—I'll drink it!" said the 
patient ; and down went nearly half the noxious 
potion at a desperate ffulp ; but the hot salt water 
was too much K>r anv Christian stomach to endure, 
and accordingly up it came agun immediately. 

" Over to the lee gangway, you dirty scoundrel," 
roared out the lieutenant — " how dared you soil 
her majesty's quarter-deck! Ho! afker-guard, 
get a swab here, and ask that fellow does he feel 
very weak now." 

"I think I'm going to faint, su*,'* replied the 
cook, approaching to answer for himself, and 
wearing a most dismally imploring visage. 

" Oh! then, Williams, you may sit down on 
the caronnade slide, and finish the rest at your 
leisure ; but finish it you must — so set about it at 
onoe." 

The latter part of this sentence was uttered in 
80 determined a manner, that the cook knew all 
hopes of reprieve were at an end ; so down he sat 
in melancholy sadness to his work ; but, before he 
saw the bottom of the pewter, he was constrained 
to pav two or three more visits to the gangway. 

" Wow, WiUiams, you may go forward," said the 
lieutenant ! " but mind you're in time to muster 
on my next morning's watch, when I expect you'll 
be well able to give us a hand with the aeeks." 

And the poor cook limped away rath^crest- 
ibllen, and at last really sick. 

Next morning, at the usual hour, the watch and 
idlers were again mvstered ; and when Williams' 
name was culed, that persecuted individual him- 
self answered in a faint low voice — " Here, sir!" 

" I am very glad, Williams," said Mr. Meanwell, 
" to find you up and stirring ; it gives me decided 
proof of your amendment in every respect." 

*' Don't think any such thing, Mr. Meanwell ; 
fbr thou^ I am here to avoid fiirther torture and 
persecution, my time is nearly come ; I'm dying 
by inches, and, like « foundering and way.wom 



bark, I only wait one bell of ease, to settle and 
sink for ever ! May God forgive all those who 
have hurried me to my fate !" 

" Come, come, Williams, don't despond V said 
Mr. Meanwell ; " leave that trick to our enemies : 
never snivel man, but, like a true British sailor, 
meet your fate in hammock and in the teeth of old 
grim death, with the same resolution that we ail 
should display before the throat of a roaring 
cannon : however, I must tell vou that your time 
is not come, and cure yon I will now that I have 
taken you in hands — aye, if yon were sure to be 
hanged fV>om the yard-arm in an hour after 
recovery." 

" 'Twould be better for me, sir, to be hanged, 
than to live on in the way I am," said the cook. 

" Then I'm to understand that you're not better — 
am I, Williams ?" 
" /flm no/ better, sir." 

" Would you be s^le to go ashore to hospital ?* 
"I think I'd try, sir." 

" I dare say ; but damme if you sfudl try ; 
neither will you ever invalid out of this ship or 
any other in the service ; so make your mind easy 
on that point : indeed, I suspected yon were aim- 
ing at as much this some time past." 

" Oh! sir, you don*t know — ^you cant fed— 
you—" 

" Damn your palaver and humbug ; I can't 
stand it any longer. Just say, are you better, or 
are you worse — well or ill, man ? — say it oxA I" 
" Sir, I'm— perishing !" 
'' Here, messenger !" roared the lieutenant. 
The boy, having heard the past dialogue, was in 
immediate attendance. 

" Go down, bov, to the purser's steward — get 
the quart — and tell him to put into it two ounces 
of sugar and one ounce of pork-salt ; then go to 
the boatswain's veoman, and tell him to drop into 
it a glass of his best and thickest tar, (some out of 
a black varnish bucket would be preferable ;) then 
take it to the cook, and get a pint ofscreechii^ hot 
salt water ; fetch a spoon at the same time, and a 
powder-horn from the gunner's mate." 

In a couple of minutes the boy arrived with 
the mess as directed, into which a teaspoonfol and 
half of gunpowder was accurately measured and 
stirred up with the spoon. 

" Here, marine," said the lieutenant, " bring 
that bucket here ; ship your hand into a bowl ; 
dip it in, and fill up this quart — there, that wiU do. 
Now, Williams, let me hear what you have to ai^ 
to my prescription." 

" On I Mr. Meanwell, for €k>d's sake spare me { 
I'm miserable enough already.** 

" Off with it !" cried Meanwell—" IH hate 
none of your lame objections — c^ with it I—— 
boatswain's mate 1" ....^ 

This last cry had the desired effect — WUBflOi 
opened his mouth, but palate and throat seemed Is 
have entered into a " holy alliance " against Ibe 
infernal draught to prevent it passing mto tlMir 
dominions. A. violent fit of reaching feB^wA 
and the lieutenant had already called to the Initt* 
swain's mate to come aft with hia pertttader, «ln 
the man on the fore-yard called out — " A i 
sail on the lee bow I" 
« Whereabout ?" 
"About two points, sir," 
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" What does she look h1ce ?*' 

<* I think she's sqtuuro-rigged, standing towards 
iis»8ir." 

" Give me the glass^ quarter-master." 

The lieotenaDt haying gone forward^ Williams, 
taking adrantage of his absence, turned to the 
boatswain's mate and said — 

" 1 say. Bill, my stomach is turned inside out ; 
I'm blowed if I can hold out any longer. I think 
rd strike at once, only for fear the whole crew 
would be laughing at me." 

*' By Jore, WiUiams," replied the cook, "they're 
tired laughing at yon idready ; and the longer you 
hold out, the longer they'll laugh at you. Didn't 
I tell you, Williams, you'd never be able to get to 
the windward of * Old Leviathan ' ?" 

" Oh I damn him and his doctoring — I'm cleanly 
beat — I give up ; and, as hell have no mercy on 
me, I must begin to have some on myself; so, the 
moment he comes aft, I'll strike my fla^ i" 

Hardly had he declared his determination, and 
taken hold of a holy-stone rope, when the lieutenant 
arrived. 

" Mr. Meanwell," said the cook, taking off his 
hat, letting g^ the rope, and placing the quart 
carefully on the deck — <' I beseech you not to ask 
me to take any more of that infernal stuff, and I'll 
go to my duty !" — and, acting on the impulse of 
the moment, he declared all and sued for mercy. 

" Ho 1 ho !" chuckled the lieutenant — ''just as 
I expected— bore up ! — struck your flag t— surren 
dered at discretion! And so you acknowledge 
your villany. you damned rascal ! — ^ha ! have I 
squared yards with you at last ? I'm only sorry 
you didn't hold out a few mornings more, and 
damme if all the ship's offal shouldn't be down 
your lying throat ; but this morning's draught 
you must take, and that on principle : the order 
was passed ; and, as every order must be obeyed, 
I sha'n't allow you to set a worse example to the 
crew than you have already done — so down with 
every drop of it at once t — and boatswain's mate, 
here ! lay mto him 'til he has finished it 1' 

Down came the stripes of the rope's-end heavily 
on the wretch's head and shoulders, and down went 
the tarred- water with celerity and despatch, 'til 
the quart was empty, and a thick, greasy, black 
moustache of tar along the cook's broad hps made 
him appear miserably desperate — ^which despera- 
tion amounted apparently to heroism ; for at one 
bound he reached the place where the men were at 
work, and the next instant was the busiest amongst 
them at scrubbing decks. 

After breakflast, when the captain came on deck. 
Lieutenant Meanwell reported on the case of 
Williams, stating his acknowledged and perfect 
cure, and pointing him out amongst the men, 
riffht hale and in good spirits. 

Xn about a month after, Williams was found to 
be 80 good a seaman, that he was made captiun of 
the forecastle ; and subsequently, for his brave 
daring in a gallant action, promoted to the rank 
of warrant-officer ; and may be at this moment 
(for all the author knows) boatswain of one of the 
largest ships in our navy. J. T. 0. 

The Unfortunate — The least offenee a man 
in distress commits is a sufficient pretence for the 
rich to refuse him all assistance ; they would have 
the unfortunate entirely perfect. 



8TATB OF HARDWARB ABTIZAN8 IN BNOLAND. 
(Abitractedjhm CommmUmer Home'* Report, 184S.) 

The system of work at WiUenhall, three miles fVom 
Wolverhampton, is to do nothing for two or three 
days but drink and carouse, and then work for six- 
teen or twenty hours a day the remainder of the 
week. Their time seems to be pretty equally 
divided between drinking and filing. Children of 
both sexes, perched on blocks, work with the men as 
soon as they can hold the file : they are apprenticed 
to their masters, and occasionally sold by them from 
one to another, and often brutally used. 

The evidence is all eiven in the exact words of the 
young Vulcans thems^ves, and is borne out in sub- 
stance by other witnesses. One is beat with a whip 
with four lashes to it, tied in knots : the master of 
another boy **ha8 cut his head open five times — 
once with a key and twice with a lock ; knocked the 
comer of a lock into his head twice — once with an 
iron bolt, and once with an iron ehu — a thing that 
runs into the stiuple." These children are required 
to work from 6tiu 10 or 11 at night. 

There are abundant instances of a desire to make 
the least of a bad beating. The boys are hardened by 
brutality, and anything but giren to complain. 
" One boy told me that his master did not beat him 
much ; onbf with a stick— or some thick ropes — or 
the handle of a hammer. Another boy, under the same 
circumstances, told me < he was pretty well treated t' 
and the master of a third, * oily laid it on for five 
minutes at a time.'" Kicking with nailed shoes, 
violently beating with ash sticks, knotted roj^s, and 
hammer huidles, and wrenching the ears till they 
bleed, seem ordinary punishments. There are no 
magistrates in this lawless place, and no redress for 
the children. The poverty of numbers of these 
people is extreme. The moral condition of the 
population is thus summed up — " Moral feelings and 
sentiments do not exist ; they hawe no nwraU,'* 



Dtbino Black. — Cotton goods are allowed to 
steep in a decoction of sumac for twelve hours ; they 
are then wrought through lime. water, which gives 
them a beautiful blueish-green colour, becoming Terj 
dark with short time's exposure to the air. If 
allowed to stand for half-an-hour, the green colour 
passes off, and the goods assume a greenish-dun 
shade. When they are at the darkest shade of green, 
they are put through a solution of copperas ; after 
working some time in this, and allowmg them to 
stand exposed to the air, they become a black. But 
if dried from this, it is only a slate or dark grey. 
They are again put through lime-water, which 
renders them brown, and then wrought through a 
decodtion of logwood till the colour of the wood has 
nearly disappeared. A little copperas is added, 
which throws off the reddish hues of the wood, givbig 
them a blue shade. This is termed raising the 
colour. The goods are washed from this in cold 
water, and dri^ in the shade. When a deep blue- 
black is wanted, they goods are dyed in blue previous 
o steeping in the sumac. 

Success in Lips. — Men are apt to feel it to be a 
shame that the meritorious qualities should be so 
little prised compared with the successful qualities, 
and that there should be so little proportion hetween 
their respective rewards. Besides, satirists, carica- 
turists, and critics feel that the successful are their 
fair game — ^their legitimate subjects. Men who have 
success have small cause to complain if they get envy 
and ridicule. They have the best of it. wiUi money 
in their purse, and honour crowninfi" their brows, the 
successful are nigv^ard if they grudge the laugh to 
ttle else. 
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THE WATER POWER OF IRELAND. 

The hand of the Creator has lavished on this 
country a g^eat amount of natural resources Ire- 
land is inferior to no country in soil, climate, and 
agricultural produce, and to few in her resources 
or mechanical power. 

The forces which man employs in manufactures, 
arts, and commerce are the power of animals, 
wind, water, and steam. The value and impor. 
tance of these powers is determined in a great 
measure by their capability of being applied to the 
use of man, or by the available quantity of them 
at his disposal. In countries where fuel is abun. 
dant, steam-power is the most important ; in 
places possessing many rivers or running streams, 
water-power ranks highest in importance as a 
mechanical agent. 

Ireland may be ranked among the countries 
having a large supply of water-power ; the causes 
of which are, her geocpraphical position and 
geological formation. The proximity of Ireland 
to an immense ocean, from which great quantities 
of water are continually evaporated, and the pre- 
valence of westerly winds, which waft the vapours 
of the Atlantic to our shores, must evidently pro. 
duce an abundant and never-failing supply of water. 
If the copious rains by which the surface of Ire- 
land is watered fell on a low, flat country, the 
land would become an extensive and unproductive 
bog. The irregular surface of Ireland happily 
prevents such an occurrence, and the superabun- 
dant moisture, instead of being injurious, becomes 
a source of power and utility. 

The water supplied by the vapours of the ocean 
falls on the hills and mountains, forming springs 
by percolation through rocks, or collects in innu- 
merable rills on their surface. The united waters 
of a large number of springs or rills form a rapid 
and powerful mountain stream. The power of a 
stream depends on two circumstances — first, the 
quantity of water which it discharges ; secondly, 
its slope. We have already shown why the streams 
of Ireland must discharge a large quantity of 
water, from the geographical position of our coun- 
try rendering it very accessible to moisture. 
That the streams of Ireland have a great slope is 
evident when the nature of the country through 
which they pass is considered, with its sloping 
hills and steep mountains. Thus we can perceive 
that every requisite for powerful streams is em- 
bodied in those of Ireland. A glance over the 
maps of the Irish counties, projected from .the 
ordnance survey, will satisfy us that our country is 
intersected by thousands of the streams to which 
we have alluded. When it is considered that every 
stream may work many hydraulic machines, our 
readers can form some idea of the number that 
could be worked by many thousand streams. 

The chemical properties of water, as well as its 
mechanical agency, are very important. In many 
of the processes of the arts and manufactures, 
water is indispensable as a chemical agent. In 
dyeing, bleaching, tanning, and fulling, besides a 
multitude of less important or less complicated 
manufactures, an abundant supply of pure water 
is equally useful and indispensaole. To make the 
steam engine useful and effective, water is as neces- 
sary a5 fuel. It way now, therefore, be safely 
concluded that a country like Ireland, abundantly 



supplied with this most important of all liqtrids, is 
eminently adapted for manafacturing purposes. 

We should not omit mentioning that from the 
presence of numerous cascades in the mooDtainoas 
part of Ireland, overshot water-wheels could be 
easily and extensively used. The effect of an 
overshot water-wheel is double that of an under, 
shot — the mechanical power of the water applied 
to both being the same. 

The rapid advances of temperance, science, and 
literature lately made among the inhabitants of 
this country, shall soon probably be the means of 
turning the great mechani<^ resource of Irdaod 
to some useful purpose. 

Cork. H. H. 

PERIODS OF HUMAN UFE. 

ClUldhood — From 1 to 7 years of age. Th« ago of a cci de at i, 
griefs, wanu, sensibilities. 

Adoietcence — From 8 to 14. The age of hopes, improTi- 
dence, curiosity, impatieDce. 

Pube ty — From 16 to 31 . The age of triumplia and deairei, 
self-love, independence, vanity. 

Vott^A— From 22 to 28. the age of pleasure, Iotc, seoiu. 
ality, inconstancy, enthusiasm. 

Manhood — Prom 2fl to S5. The age of enjoyments, aabi* 
tion, and the play of all the passions. 

Middle Age-^From 96 to 42. The age of • 
desire of fortune, of glory, and bonoors. 

Mature w^^e—From 43 to 49. The age off 
reign of wisdom, reason, lore of property. 

Decline qf Life — From 50 to 56. The age of reflectioD, 
love of tranquillity, foresight, and pmdence. 

Commencement if Old Age-^ftom 57 to 6S. The age of 
r^rets, cares, inquietodes, ill temper, desire of ruling. 

Old Age — From 64 to 70. The age of infirmities, exigency, 
lore of authority, and submission. 

Decrepitude — From 71 to 77. The age of avarice, jeaknsj, 
and envy. 

CaducUf — ^From 78 to 84. The age of distrust, vsiii. 
boasting, nnfoclingness, suspicion. 

Age if Favour— 'V torn 85 to 91 . The age of insensibili^, 
Jove of flattery, of attention, and indulgence. 

Age of ^onder^— From 92 to 98. The age of indifiersDoe, 
and love of praise. 

Phenrnnewm—YxwD 99 to 105. The age of inaenahiUty. 
hopes, and — the last sigh ! 

Chronombtucal Ob«brtation8. — The Bea^ 
Captain Fitzroy, during her recent drcumnarigation 
of the globe, had on board 22 chronomotera, and 
care was taken to rate them frequently where 
change of climate seemed to render tnat precaotioD 
necessary. The series of distances thus measured in 
time roimd the globe, amounted altogether to twenty- 
four hours and thirty-three seconds, histead of | 
twenty-four hours exactly. This •rror. Captain 
Fitzroy suggests, is attributable to magnetism, or 
electricity, or some other latent cause operating ia | 
chronometers, carried in one direction round tha 
earth ; but to us it appears explicable without tM 
aid of any mysterious agency. The distances, whidi 
are added together, are severally avera^ or laeao 
amoimts, and therefore only approximations. Tba 
error of thirty-three seconds in the result Is tctjf 
small indeed, compared to the sereral errors inTohed, 
in the details ; and it Is, in reality, a ^reat trionpkc 
of science to be able to state, that m a yo^[ageoii 
five years, the circuit of the globe measured in tiM 
by chronometers, differed from the truth only a twi 
thousand six hundredth part of the whole. 

Cure fob Corns We find the foUowmg 

recommended as a certain cure for corns : — One 
spoonful of tar, one do. of brown coarse sugar, 
one do. of saltpetre. The whole to be warmed t 
ther. and spread on kid leather the size of thecort.| 
In two days, it is said, the com will be drawn oit. 
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THE IINAMIABLE. 

Mankind are ignorant enoueb. Heaven knows^ 
both in the mass^ about general interests, and indt- 
vidually, about the things which belong to their 
peace : but of all mortals, none perhaps are so 
awfully self deluded as the unaraiable. They do not, 
any more than others, sin for the sake of sinning ; 
but the amount of woe caused by their selfish un- 
consciousness, is such as may well make their weak- 
ness an equivalent for other men's gravest crimes. 
There is a g^reat diversity of hiding-places for 
their consciences — many mansions m the dim 
prison of discontent ; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther, in the hour when all shall be uncovered to the 
eternal day, there will be revealed a lower depth 
than the hell which they have made. They, per- 
haps, are the only order of evil ones who suffer 
hell without seeing and knowing that it is hell. 
But they are under a heavier curse even than this ; 
they inflict torments second only to their own, 
with an unconsciousness almost worthy of spirits 
of light. While they complacently conclude 
themselves the victims of others, or pronounce, 
inwardly or aloud, that they are too singpilar, or 
two renned, for common appreciation, they are 
putting in motion an enginery of torture whose 
aspect will one day blast tneir minds* sight. The 
dumb groans of their victims will sooner or later 
return upon their ears from the depths of the 
heaven to which the sorrows of men daily 
ascend. The spirit sinks under the prospect of 
the retribution of the unamiable, if alt that hap- 
pens be indeed for eternity — if there be indeed 
a record — an impress on some one or other 
human spirit — of every chilling frown, of every 
querulous tone, of every bitter jest, of every 
insulting word — of all abuses of that tremendous 
power which mind has over mind. The throbbing 
pulses, the quivering nerves, the wrung hearts 
^hat surround the unamiable — what a cloud of 
witnesses is here I and what plea shall avail against 
them ? The terror of innocents who should know 
no fear — the vindictive emotions of dependants 
who dare not complain — the faintness of heart of 
lifelong companions — the anguish of those who 
love — ^the unholy exultation of those who hate — 
what an array of judges is here ! and where can 
an appeal be lodged against their sentence ? Is 
pride of singularity a rational plea? Is super- 
refinement, or circumstance from God, or uncon- 
g^niality in man, a sufBcient ground of appeal, 
when the refinement of one is a grace granted for 
the luxury of all — when circumstance is given to 
be conquered, and uncongeniality is luppointed for 
discipline ? The sensualist has brutined the sera- 
phic nature with which he was endowed. The 
depredator has intercepted the rewards of toil, 
and marred the image of justice, and dimmed the 
lustre of faith in men's minds. The imperial 
tyrant has invoked a whirlwind, to lay waste, for 
an hour of Qod's eternal year, some region of 
society. But the unamiable — ^the domestic tor- 
turerteias heaped wrong upon wrong, and woe 
, upon woe, through the whole portion of time 
wnich was given mto his power, till it would be 
rash to say that any others are more guilty than 
he. If there be hope or solace for such, it is that 
there may have been tempera about him the oppo- 
site of his own. It is matter of humiliation and 



gratitude that there were some which he could 
not ruin ; and that he was the medium of disci- 
pline by which they were exereised in forbearance, 
in Divine forgiveness, and love. If there be solace 
in such an occasional result, let it be made the 
most of by those who need it : for it is the only 
possible alleviation to their remorse. Let them 
accept it as the free gift of a mercy which they 
have insulted, and a long suffering which they 
have defied M. 



IMITATION OF SPEMCEB'S FAERIE QUEENB. 

** Fajre Cinthia reproreth Night 

For hir unseemhe mirtli, 
Apollo chases Cinthia 

And Night from off the earth." 

Night dad in duskie weed appears afar 
Mouut'&g in solemn state the eastern skye, 
Full swiftlie rolls along his hebou car, 
Fleet doudes hir steedes, urged by the zephjrs flje. 
And shee, recumbent at hir ease, doth lye. 
Laughing agen with more than mortal glee, 
Glad to beholde the great Apollo die : 
Loosing hir reins shee swifter still did flee, 
Leaving the god to struggle in the western sea. 

For shee had woo'd the steme Apollo oft, 

Alass ! too heedless of hir tale of love, 

Avoiding hir, he ever moves aloft. 

Remote in regi<m8 of the ayre above. 

And shee despairing after him duth rove ; 

But when she saw his breaste soe obdurate, 

Nor that shee could his cruel heart amove, 

(For he repalde hir love with bitter hate.) 

To him hir tiers resentment then was no lees greate. 

Cinthia griefful at hir cruel mirthe. 
Chiding her follie, thus to hir did say : 
*' Ah I wood ympe, childe of an uuhappie birth, 
Dost thou ev'n thinke alone to carrie sway. 
Or scomest thou the glorious port of day ? 
Do you in gUtt'ring splendor ever shine ? 
Or ever prankt In light appearest gay ? 
Not so, your borrow'd b^nties all are mine. 
Nor is there any beautie that is called thine.'* 

Night reining in hir steedes lyte on the earth, 
And frowning at the moon In steme distaine — 
** Why angry mockest thou my noble birth ? 
Ah I fickle beautie, thou art over vaine.** 
Shee wept, and firom hir eyne a pearlie raine 
Of sparkling dew-drops fell upon the ground. 
Mounting with haste hir aaure carre agen. 
Sped away with a light murmuring sound. 
While with the chiding echoes all the hills resound. 

Apollo hearde their sharpe dispute and rose 

Prom off his purple couch, and budding on 

His golden habergue, speedilie he goes 

To part the disputants — they dies had gone^ 

For they espyde him as he came along, 

Approaching them in statdy majestie ; 

Swift Night had fled the moon, but shee alone, 

With suffused eyne, in dreriment did sigh, {a\e. 

Would that with Night's much-envied speede I too could 

Shee then a diver veil threw o'er hir fkce. 
To hide hir firom Apollo's pierdng eye. 
Not wiUing to endure his steady gase^ 
And yet unable speedilie to file ; 
But he the pearls which so scattered lye. 
Ordered the light-winged SSephyms to take 
And place doft dependant in the skie. 
And of them refulgent starres to make. 
Lighting the world at eve for b^>pie mortals' sake. 
Ta Al Rabrod, 

Weedt dress ; heboid ebony-black ; grieffiJ, full of gdef ; 
Ufoodf nutd ; ^mpr, creature ; prankt, gorgioudy dad ; habergu^^ 
armour ( eUes, dready ; etpyde, beheld ; drarhnentt sorrowful* 
ness ; amovet move. 
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A LEGEND OF KILLAHOOKAWN BTONE. 



* Oh 1 I oovld weep, 



Vex'd with the tttrmoU of this Jarring worM, 

To think upon thy deep tranqaiUitj. 

Mine own lored home I the struggle* and the strifes 

Of worthless ones, that sink into the heart 

And turns its blood to poison 1'* 

Avstm. 

It was a calm and beautiful day in the month of 
August, when all nature smiled beneath the 
scorching influence of a meridian sim, that two 
travellers were observed pursuing their toilsome 
journey along that mountainous district, the south- 
western part of the county Wicklow^ immediately 
ai^oining that of Gar low. The foremost, who 
seemed somewhat lower in stature than the ordi- 
nary size, was closely enveloped in a laive frieze 
coat, which, notwithstanding the intense heat that 
preyed on him, seemed no inconvenience whatever : 
this, coupled with the complete ease with which he 
strode along the rugged path before him, pro- 
claimed him a person acquainted with the locality, 
and gave him a decided superiority in his move- 
ments over that of his fellow traveller, who, by 
great exertion, and many a false step, endeavoured 
to keep pace with him. This last-mentioned per- 
sonage was also of a rather diminutive appearance, 
but, from his mien and dress, possessed a far 

freater claim to respectabilitv than his more 
umble fHend : from his ruddy countenance his 
piercing eyes shone most prominent, by the inces- 
sant glances be cast round nim at the bold, sublime 
scenery with which he was encompassed on every 
side ; and the continual interrogatories which he 
kept to his more agile companion, concerning 
anything remarkable he happened to take particular 
cognisance of, at once proved him a total stranger 
in those parts. Having emerged from the silent 
bosom or a deep fflen, and wound their weary way 
along an old bridle road, which proceeded in a 
ziff-zag direction up the precipitous mountain 
side, but which subseauently changed into a nar- 
row path, on either siae of which the waving com 
rose in ffolden splendour, they reached the 
summit quite exhausted, and sat themselves down 
by the side of an enormous round stone adjacent to 
the path they had just traversed, designated by the 
peasantry by the name of << Killahookawn Stone," in 
order to rest their limbs, and recruit their strength 
and vigour once more. As they carelessly reclined 
on the parched earth, the person last introduced to 
the reader had a meet opportunity of minutely 
examining every spot possessing any interest within 
reach ; and whilst he intently surveyed them, he 
invariably burst out into the most violent exclama- 
tions of wonder and astonishment, or inquired 
of his friend, who served as guide and interpreter, 
something concerning their past history, and fre- 
quently received in return accounts not at all in 
accoriiance with the truth, or in any way satisfac- 
tory to him. At length, being nearly tired gazing 
on such a diversity of landscape, which appeared 
to greater advantage from such a favourable emi- 
nence, he was preparing to resume his journey 
till interrupted by his companion, who urged him 
to take his seat agidn by the stone, as he had a 
wonderful story to relate conceminff the very 
place they occupied, and which would lose the 
greater part of lU interest unless told from the 



exact spot those startling events he was about to 
narrate occurred in — a request which it is hardly 
necessary to say was without reluctance complied 
with. 

" Honoured sir,** he b^an, wiping from his fore- 
head the perspiration, which had partially cooled 
during the intervention of his resting moments, 
"yer after thravellin' a long way smce first I 
struck up to ye, an' how much before that I dont 
know, an' durin' that time I'm sartin you heerd a 
great many strange, wonderful stories ; but the 
one I am now goin' to tell ve, I'm shure, bates 
tbim all to pieces, an* I'll lave that to yer own 
judgment whin it's finished. Yer afler now from 
this very height, examinin' everything ye thought 
worthy ^of notice, an* inquired som'thin' consarnin' 
nearly all too, whin I indeavoured to the best of 
my power to satisfy ye wid what little lamin* was 
bestowed on me in my early days ; bud in all yer 
wonderin* ye never wanst took notice of this roxxnd 
stone behind us that we call * Killahookawn Big 
Stone,' an' to say that it's the most extraordinarr 
cur'osity in this country for miles round ; an* I 
should be gpiilty of a very great mis-dim-mean- 
hour iv I allowed ye to foUy on yer tower Ithoot 
both hearin' of an* seein' it. This is a lonesome 
place ye may see ; ye might sit here whole days 
together *ithout behouldin* the sight of a livin' 
morkal, barrin' an odd stroller from the glin down 
below us, or a fowler that might chance to pass, 
except in the latter part of summer, whin the 
fraughans are ripe, an' thin ye might see crouds 
upon crouds, both here an' on all paru of the hills 
around to the Black Rock, that ye'd swear tha 
whole place was alive, wid the laughin', an' singin', 
an' coortin' they keep up ; an' I Know very well, 
between you an* me now, that there's many a one 
comes here not for the purpose of .picking fraug- 
hans, bud to look out for a sweetheart an* have a 
food coortin* match ; divel a lie in it — ha, ha, hal 
t's about the stone my story is : bow it came 
to be here in the shape it's in, an* why it's called 
'Killahookawn Stone' to the .present day; bud 
before I beg^n let us get upon it, an' from the top 
we can the aisier understand what I'm goin* to 
say. From this very spot the unfortunate Garret 
Byrne, of Ballymanus, durin' the mimorable year 
of the rebellion, delivered many a speech to his 
men, after reviewin' thim on the green sod ths^e 
below, it bein' a favourite place b^ore his arrival 
in th^e parts for numbers of the boys to asdmble 
to larn their exercise by the light of the moon ; 
an' while they'd be here you'd see nothin' in one 
part but choppin' of pike staffs, sharp'nin' of the 
pikes, snappin' of fire-arms, an* the like ; while in 
another the more experienced young min, under 
ther respective officers, id be goin* throu^ their 
evolutions wid the same regularity as disciplined 
sogers. Sich numbers at length gother, that the f 
authorities war informed of their transactions! 
bud it wasn*t until after three unsuccessful attimptt 
that they war di^rsed. But I'm ramblin' mm 
my tale. Well, it was a long time ago, so long 
that it's out of the power of any one to fix on tl» 
exact time ; bud, anyhow, *twas before an English- 
man ever put his foot on our soil for hostile par- 
poses, that a most powerful chieftain, of the name 
of Flann O'Murchoo, reigned in Feilimy's coun- 
try, (for so this pUce an' all around Tullow was 
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Dimedy) bud whose place of residence me nor an j 
one elie can't now find outy who was famed for 
having fought six battles in one day, an' whose 
name was a terror to all Leinster. His cool caU 
culatin' judgmint, his unshaken courage, an' the 
exact discipline which he kep* up among his min, 
contributed to make him a formidable an' a'most 
invincible inemy. The neighbourin' chiefs, aware 
of his superiority over thim, dreaded his wrath, 
an' ever carried on the strictest friendship with 
him, an' whin any great deed of importance was 
resolved on, they were sure to consult him before 
they venkered on the business — so g^eat was the 
respect an' esteem, partly through fear, that they 
entertained for him. Durin* his reign, his smaU 
kingdom, iv I be allowed to call it so, injoyed the 
greatest tranquillitjf by the wisdom of its ruler, 
wid the exception of the estern borders all around 
us now, that was perpekally annoyed by a mun- 
strous joint (giant) of huge diminsions, who, in 
spite of all the neighbourin' rulers, kep' possession 
of these knot of mountains about us, an' from it 
made the a'joinin' inhabitants quake by the cruelty 
of his actions. Not con tint wid his own district, 
he resolved to subdue part of O'Murchoo's terri- 
tories, an' although single-handed was more than 
a match for the min of Feilimy, who, not able to 
cope wid such a mighty personage, fled at his ap- 
proach, by which he earned all before him without 
opposition. Findin* resistance useless, Flann pro- 
posed a treaty, agreein' to pay him a sartin sum of 
money yearly not to interfare wid his subjects 
agin, which the munster after awhile agreed to, 
an' havin' ressdved his first instalmint turned est- 
wardl^ to lay waste all before him, no one havin' 
the hardihood to oppose his progress. Meetin' 
little or no plunder worth takin' in that mountanious 
place, he continted himself wid the homage of the 
people of such a thinly-inhabited district, an' 
returned back agin to his fastness, where for a 
time he remained perfeekly quite ; bud at last he 
got tired of a peacefhl life, an', in spite of the 
treaty intered into between himself an' O'Murchoo, 
he made an incursion into the heart of Feilimy, 
marched 'ithin sight of Flann himself, darin' him 
to fight him, well knowin' that a sight of him wag 
enough for either he or his min. The faries, ye 
must know, in those days war very plinty, an' 
exercised unbounded libertv over the country, an' 
as young Flann, the chief, retired to rest that 
ni^ht, quite disconsolate, he heerd a light rus'lin' 
bj his bed side, an', on lookin' out, espies a little 
red man, about the size of his brogue, perched on 
a little three-legged stool before him, wid a crown 
on his head an' a sceptre in his hand of solid goold. 
** * Great Flann O'Murchoo,' ses the little man, 
« what trubbels ye, or why does sorrow press so 
heavily on yer sperits ?' 

^' In spite of his heavy afflictions, Flann could 
not bud Irugh at the earnestness in which such a 
dw^K*f as him questioned him. 

««* Ahl thin, Flann,' ses he, wid a smile, *ye 

needn't laugh at me for bein' so anxious about yer 

welfare. 1 know well enough what ails ye, an' 

what would ye say iv it's in my power to help ye ?' 

** Flann laughed agin. 

** * Ye don't b'lieve me,' he wint on ; * d'ye 
know this then, that I'm abler to rout ver formi- 
dable inemy than all yer combined forces put 



together ? I have taken compassion on ver dis- 
distress an' am come to assist ye. Know that I'm 
Kissel -Awn, the king of the faries, an' I'm come 
to ye seein* ye always sich a good man ; an' iv ye 
do as I bid ye, before this time to-morrow night 
the big chap that plays sich pranks on ye 'ill be 
no more.' 

" Flann was overjoyed to hear this glad news, 
an* readily assinted to do as he wished. 

" * Well take this thin,' ses he, puttin' a round 
thing in the form of a reapin'-hook into his fist, of 
yoUa goold, * an* to-morrow, as he returns home 
satisfied wid his spoil, you must folly him at a 
distance, an' comin' evenin', as he raiches the 
brow of his own hill, he'll be so fatigued wid his 
marchin', that he'll throw himself down to take a 
dose; an* whin ye find him fast asleep, stale up 
softly an* clap my hook on his neck, an' 1*11 be there 
to do the rest. So good bye to ye, and remimber 
be punctual in doin* what 1 have tould ye, for iv 
ye don't hould him, I'll hould you.* 

«* So savin', he vanished, bud the hook remwned 
in his hand, an' a small weepon it seemed to be able 
to hould sich a brute. Mornin' dawned : Flann was 
up early, an' goin' un on a height to look round 
him, he observed the huge inemy preparin* to 
return back wid all the booty he had taken. His 
progress was but slow on account of the burthen 
he carried wid him, an* the sun had set behind 
Mount Leinster, an* evenin' come on before he 
approached his native mountain, and after ascendin* 
it up to this place, he sat down to rest like our- 
selves now, an* bein' exceedin'ly tired, he soon fell 
fast asleep. Flann, who followed at a respectful 
distance, findin' him snorin' fast, true to the injunc- 
tions laid on him, advanced with a cautious step, 
an* iplaced his goolden hook acrass the sleepin* 
warrior's neck, which now grew so big, that its 
two inds stuck in the ground at aich side, an' thick 
enough to keep him, strong as he was, down ; an* 
quickly the little man appeared agin, who havin' 
put his heel on the hook, sunk it down through 
the joint's neck, and complately seperatedthe head 
from the body, advanced towards the terrified 
0*Murchoo, an' thus addressed him : 

*< « Know, noble O'Murchoo, that your inviterit 
inemy is now no more ! I long commisserated ye 
in yer afflictions, an* at lingth resolved to free ye 
from the villian who opprest ye, who through my 
power is now slain. He was a dear friend of mine, 
and 'twas by my manes that he became so formi- 
dable in these parts, but he incurred my displea- 
sure by wagin' war wid the definceless, an* thim 
that it was his duty to protect ; an* as I could 
exalt, so I could also destroy, an* now behould my 
victim lifeless before me ! As a punishment for 
breaking the treaty solemnly sworn in both of yer 
presences, I will cause his body to be burnt on the 
spot it lies, bud the head I will cause to be changed 
into a stone, which shall there remain in its pre- 
sent shape as a wamin' to posterity, for any man 
who daars to be guilty of perjuyy or the violation 
of a treaty ! As through life he thirsted for human 
blood, in his new situation I will subject him to a 
perpekal thirst, an' every night, at twelve o'clock, 
this head shall rowl to the brook in yon hollow, 
an* after drinkin* return agin to its ould position. 
Thus it shall be doomed to do, m'ght after night, 
for ages upon ages, till some darin' mortal durin' 
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his absence finds this hook of mine I now hide 
heneath it» and strecks him three strokes on the 
forehead wid it, as he returns ; thin, and not till 
thin, will he resume his former shape, only for the 
purpose of devastatin' the country wid ten times 
more fury thin ever. Till that time, to future 
ginerations his head shall sarve as a boundary or 
Ian' mark to divide territories, an* whosoever 
attimpts to in any wav injure it, or remove it from 
where it Stan's, shall for so doin* be doomed to 
occupy its place. Go, now, proclaim these my 
decrees to the world, an* enjoy yourself in pace.* 

** Flann would have returned thanks, bud he 
vanbhed (torn, his sight ; an* as he stood in mute 
astonishment, a smoke issued from the body which 
almost instantaneously conshumed it, that not the 
laist vestage was left ; bud the head still remained 
changed nrom flesh an' bone into hard stone, its 
size, form, and features exactly the same as before 
it was transformed, and to this day continues in the 
same position that Kissel- Awn, the fairy king, left 
it so long ago. Ye laugh, bud isn*t it from that 
circumstance that it retains its name, Killahook- 
awn — that is, killed by the hook of Awn, or more 
properly, killed by Kissel-Awn's hook ; an' only 
took at its shape — see here ar* the eyes, nose, an' 
mouth, facin' toast the est, the very way the fairy 
left thim, although greatly disfigured by time. 
An' still, as at nrst, he rowls down to Ooold 
brook every night at cock-crow to take a drink, 
an' the noise he makes goin' an' comin* his journey 
is enough to frighten the stoutest heart ; an' still 
it remsuns a boundary to the present day, bein' 
partly on the counties of Oarlow and Wicklow ; 
the baronies of Bathvilley and Shillelagh ; the 
parishes of Clonmore, Grecrin, an' Mulunacuff; 
and the townlands of Killalongford, Ballyshane, 
and Uoold ;* and will remun so till the hook is 
found, which I sinsarely hope may be never. Ye 
laugh agio, and don't b'lieve me ; isn't everything 
connected wid it pointin'outthe truth of my story. 
Besides all the convincin' proofs I have counted up, 
111 give ye a couple more. The three towns 
around it also got their names from the same 
evint, an' that I'm able to show ye. Killalongford 
signifies that he was killed by the long ford, which 
in those days ran down along the hill by where we 
sit to the brook below us ; Ballyshane, Shane's- 
town, from Flann's son that came to live below in 
the hollow shortly after the joint's death, whose 
name was Shane; an' Goold from the golden 
hook hid somewhere about here, an' from the 
joint's ffoold, that he hid on the hill, a crock-fuU 
of which was found about a hundert years ago by 
ould Billy Kinnedy, that would have made his 
family rich for ever, iv he wasn't so unfortunate 
as he was. Wont you believe it after all that ? 

*' Such is the wonderful story of this wonderful 
stone ; ye may think it all a fabrication, bud think 
asyeplaze, I'm sartin the facts enumerated are 
sufficient to convince ye of its authenticity; 
examine now, an' you'll find all I have said is 
strictly true ; there ye stan' on the tyrant's scull, 
who formerly laid waste all the lovely country 
ye're after admirin' round ye ; an' long, long 



* It may be proper to ncfte, that the stone bears a strong 
resemblance to a man's liead, and also that it is really situate 
on the boundaries of every place mentioned above. 



may it continue so, f^'ee ftom the vinian's s^nlttloii, 
is the ardent wish of yer humble aarvint. I're 
done." 

Such, we repeat, Is the strange narrative cod- 
corning Killahoukawn stone which the peassat 
related to his fellow traveller from ben^iih its 
shade, and which we now bequeath the reader. 
In the conclusion he adduced too many powerful 
proofs to admit of a contradiction : so, having 
again wiped his forehead, tbev arose, and after 
pointing out the peculiarities or the stone, resumed 
their journey down the craggy precipices on the 
other side. And here we may be also allowed to 
conclude, merely remarking on the absurdity of 
the reasoning above, in order to establish it on 
truth, and that, notwithstanding its improbabilitj, 
like most of the legends of our country, every 
word of the foregomg is believed to be true by 
the majority of the peasantry in those parts ; and 
as they have drawn such ingenious inferences to 
make it appear so, it would be useless to attempt 
to remove their errors. ♦• M. 



TO MARIA. 



Com^ Haria, let as stray. 
ET'ninf sunbeams light oar way ; 
Bubbling brooks Uke sUver mo. 
Glistening in the genial sun \ 
Mountain peaks ara tinged with gold. 
Lambs are straggling from the fold ; 
Birds are warUing thro* the grove* 
Thenoe» Maria, let us rove. 
Where the lark on lofty wing 
Makes the rale and welkin ring. 
Where the modest daisy's stem 
Bears its native mountain gem. 
Where the lily resta his head 
On the dew .bespangled bed. 
And the primrose decks the lea, 
Wander, then, my lore^ with me. 
Now themooo ascends Vtxt sky. 
Gentle sephyrs wander by, 
BrMsee thro* the foliage play. 
Owlets from their turrets stray. 
Bats are whirring from the i^nea, 
Where the creeping ivy twines. 
And the rushing torrenta flow. 
Then, Maria, let us go. 
Where the onward sweeping flo^d 
Skirts the distant waving wood. 
Where the thick lusuriant oc^>se 
Down the slanted hillock slopes. 
Where the broad boughs shade the glsi 
Par above the rushy fen. 
And the blossoms soent ttie spray, 
There^ my dearest, let us ritr^y. 



Flowbrb Indicators or tbs State of the 
Atmosphere. — The opening or Bhuttin|f of some 
flowers depends not so mu<m on the action of the 
stimulus of light as on the existing state of the atmoi' 
phere ; and hence their openiof or shutting betokeoi 
change. It is stated in ** Keith^s Botany" that If tbe 
Siberian sowthistle shuts at night, ensuing day will 
be fine ; and if it opens, it will he cloudy and ttap. 
If the African mangold continued shut after mm 
o'clock in the morning, rain is near hand. Tlia pin- 
pemal, or anagallis arrenis, is styled the poor naa't 
weather glass. This little plant blooms in loBli is 
our stubble fields and gardens, and oonttnaia is 
flower all the summer. When this plant is wtm is 
the morning with its little red flowers wiWj 
extended, we may generally expect a fine ^ifa ; « 
the contrary, it is a sign of rain whoa its petal are 
closed. 
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THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 

The most remarkable cavern that has been dis- 
coTered in any part of the world, is that called the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, North America. 
What the true proportions of this cave are, as far as 
regards the length to which it penetrates into the 
earth, is not vet ascertained ; for, though it has been 
explored to the distance of between nine or ten miles, 
no boundary has been reached in any one of its nume- 
rous windings. The mere extent of this excavation 
is sufficient to render it an obpect of interest, but 
the Mammoth Cave is Hot deficient in attractions in 
other points, though it is inferior to many other 
subterraneous cavities in the varietv of its pro- 
duotioos, or in the beauty of its natural curiosities. 

There is a passage in the main avenue, about sixty 
rods from] the entrance, like that of a trap-door ; by 
sUdtng aside a large flat stone, you can descend six- 
teen or eighteen feet in a very narrow deiile, where 
the passage comes upon a level, and winds about in 
such a manner that it passes under the main passage 
without having any communication with it, and at 
last opens into the main cave by two large pas- 
sages. It is called glauber salt room, from salts of 
that kind being found there ; there is also the sick 
room, the bat room, and the flint room, all of which 
are larse, and some of them very long. The last 
that I wail mention is a very winding avenue, which 
runs west and south-west for more than two miles ; 
this IS called the haunted chamber, from the echo of 
the sound made in it. The arch of this avenue is 
rery beautiful, encrusted with limestone, spar, and in 

aiy €" 



many places the columns of spar are truly elegant, 
extendmg from the ceiling to the floor. I discovered 
in this avenue a very high dome, in or near the centre 
of the arch, i^parently flfty feet high, hung with rich 
dn^>ery, festooned in the most fanciful manner, for 
six or eiffht feet from the^hangings, and in colours the 
most rich and brilliant. 

The columns of spar and the stalactites in this 
chamber are extremely romantic in their appearance, 
with the reflection of one or two Hfi^hts. There is a 
chair formed of this spar, called Wilkins' arm-chair, 
which is very large, and stands in the centre of the 
avenue, ana is encircled with many smaller ones. 
Columns of spar fluted, and studded with knobs of 
spar and stalactites, drapery of various colours 
superbly festooned, and hung in the most graceful 
manner, are shown with the greatest brilliancy from 
the reflection of lamps, A part of the haunted cham- 
ber is directly over tne bat room, which passes under 
the haunted chamber without having any connection 
with it. My guide led me into a very narrow defile 
on the left side of this chamber, and about 100 yards 
from Wilkins' arm-chair, over the side of a smooth 
limc^stone-rock, ten or twelve feet, which we passed 
with much precaution ; for, had we slipped from our 
hold, we would have gone to that *' bourne whence no 
traveller returns," if I may judge from a cataract of 
water, whose dismal sound we heard at a considera- 
ble distance in this pit, and nearly under us. How- 
ever, we crossed in safety, clinging fast to the wall, 
and winding down under the haunted chamber, and 
through a very narrow passage for thirty or forty 
yards, when our course was west, and the passage 
twenty or thirty feet in width, and from ten to eighteen 
high, for more than a mile. The air was pure and 
delightful in this as well as in other parts of the cave. 
At the father parts of this avenue, we came upon a 
reservoir of water, very clean and delightful to the 
ta.stf>, apparently having neither inlet nor outlet. 

Within a few yards of this reservoir of water, on 
the right hand of the cave, there is an avenue, which 
Icadn to the north-west. We had entered it but forty 
feet, when we came to several columns of the most 



brilliant spar, sixty or seventy feet* in height, and 
almost perpendicular, which stand in basins of water, 
that comes trickling down their sides, then passes off 
silently from the basins, and enters the cavities of 
stone without being seen again. These columns of 
spar and the basins in which they rest, in splendour 
and beauty surpass every similar work of art I ever 
saw. We passed bv these columns, and entered a 
small but beautiful chamber, whose walls were about 
twenty feet apart, and the arch not'more than seven 
high, white as white- wash could make it ; the floor 
was level as far as I explored it, which was not a 
great distance, as I found many pit-holes in my path, 
that appeared to have been lately sunk, which induced 
me to return. 

We returned by the beautiful pool ^of water which 
is called the Pool of Clitorius, after the " Pons Clito- 
rius" of the classics, which was so pure and delightful 
to the taste, that, after drinkbig of it, a person had 
no longer a taste for viine. On our way back to the 
narrow defile, I had some difficulty in keeping my 
lights, for the bats were so numerous and flew so 
continually in our faces, that it was next to impossi- 
ble to get along in safety. I brought this trouble 
on myself by my want of foresight ; for, as we were 
moving on, I noticed a large number of these bats 
hanging by their hind legs to the arch, which was not 
above twelve inches higher than my head. I took 
my cane, and gave a sweep the whole length of it, 
when down they fell ; but soon, like so many imps, 
they tormented 'us till we reached the narrow defile, 
when they left us. We returned by Mr. Wilkins' 
arm chair, and back. I found a remarkable mummy 
at this place, whither it had been brought by Mr. 
Wilkins, from another part of the cave, for preserva- 
tion. It is a female, aoout six feet in height, and so 
perfectly dried that it weighed onlv twenty pounds 
when I found it. The hair on the back part of the 
head is rather short, and of a sandy hue ; the top of 
the head is bald, and the eves sunk uito the head ; 
the nose, or that part which is cartilaginous, ia dried 
down to the bones of the face ; the lips are dried 
away, and have discovered a fine set of teeth, white 
as ivory. The hands and feet are perfect even to 
the nails, and delicate like those of a youn^ person ; 
but the teeth are worn as much as those of a person 
of fifty. The preservation of this body is without 
doubt occasioned by the large proportion of saltpetre 
in the earth of the cave. 

She must have been a personage of high distinction, 
if we may judge from the manner in which she was 
buried. Mr. Wilkins informed me that she was first 
found by some labourers, while digging for saltpetre 
earth, in a part of the cave about three miles from 
the entrance, buried eight feet deep between four 
limestone slabs, seated with the knees brought close to 
body, which is erect, the hands clasped, and laid upon 
the stomach ; the head upright. She was muffled up 
and covered with a number of garments made of a 
species of wild hemp and the bark of a willow which 
formerly grew in Kentucky. The cloth is of a 
curious texture and fabric, made up in the form of 
blankets or winding-sheets, with very handsome 
borders. Bags of different sizes were found by her 
side, mode of the same cloth, in which were deposited 
her jewels, beads, trinkets, and implements of indus- 
try : all of which are very great curiosities, being 
diffierent from anything of the Indian kind ever found 
in this country. 

Among the articles was a musical instrument, 
made of two pieces of cane, put together in a man- 
ner resembling the double flageolet, and curiously 
interwoven with elegant feathers ; she had likewise 
by her side a howl of vey tine workmanship, and a 
Vandyke ma'lo of feathers, very beautiful. 

These trinkets and garmontM. ^xhwm^^along wtih 
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the mammy, though curious, do not throw ranch 
light on the subject of the former inhabitants of the 
great cave which has been described. If not of 
an Indian fashion, as Mr. Ward avers, neither 
do they indicate that the woman belonged to a 
highly civilised commnnitv. Probably the skull 
of the mummy, which is still in Mr. Ward's posses- 
sion, might put out, by its shape, the woman's race. 

Much light, however, yet remains to be thrown 
on North American antiquities and there is no 
spot, we think, more likely to assist in this, on fur- 
ther examination, than the Mammoth Cave. — Ward's 
TravtU, 



THE POST-OFFICE. 

Prior to the establishment of Post-offlcei in the 
various states of Europe, communication between the 
humbler classes, residing at a distance from each 
other, hardly ever took place ; and the conveyence of 
letters from one person of distinction to another was 
accomplished by the expensive process of private 
couriers. The first establishment of a Post-office in 
England took place in the reign of James I.; 
but it was venr limited and imperfect in its opera- 
tions. In 1635 a Postmaster was anpointed to each 
of the great towns in Eneland and Scotland; the 
letter-bags being conveyed nrom one town to another 
by a single horse. There was at that time only one 
post deUvery in each week ; a circumstance which 
encouraged private carriers, upon whose operations 
the government looked with considerable jealousy. 
The ordinary rate of letters by the re^ar post was 

6d. — ^by private carriers 3d ^to which price the 

regular post was subsequently reduced. In 1656 an 
act was passed establishing a General Post-office for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which became the 
basis of all ftiture acts ; of which above 150 were 
passed between that date and the last great act of 
1839. In 1720 a Mr. Allen obtained the privilege for 
life of carrying on the cross-posts, by which he rea- 
lised above £10,000 a year for more than 46 years. 
In 1710 there were but two rates of charge for 

letters 3d. below 130 miles ; and 4d.' above that 

distance. In 1765 the rates were altered to Id. 
under 15 miles ; 2d. under 30 miles ; 3d. under 60 
miles; 4d. above 80 mUes. In 1784, 1797, 1801. 
1805, and 1812, other acts were passed ; all gradually 
advancing the rates of charge, till at the last named 
date they became fixed at a scale ascending from 
4d. fbr any distance between 15 and 20 miles, to Is. 
for any distance between 230 and 300 miles, with an 
extra charge of Id. for everv aditional hundred miles. 
These were termed General Post rates— letters pas- 
sing a less distance than 15 miles belonged to a sepa- 
rate office and were charged at a less rate. Tnis 
scale was acted upon from 1812 till the act of 1839 
which establishea a uniform rate of Id., without 
regard to distance, for all letters under half-an- 

ounce ^the charge for letters of grater weight 

advancing upon a scale of 2d. for every additional 
ounce up to 16 ounces ; the postage to be paid in 
advance, or double these rates to be charged on 
delivery. 

Prior to the passing of the new act the gross 
revenue of the Post-office was about £2,350,000, and 
cost of management about £700,000. After the 
passing of the new act the not returns of the Post- 
office fell from £1,600,000 to less than £500,000, 
being a loss to the revenue of nearly £1,200,000. 
The deficiency, however, is gradually diminishing ; 
the number of letters passing Uirough the post being 
about 50 per cent, more at present than they were 
when the act came into operation. 



IKTBRBSTrae ADYENTUBS.* 
While the Beadb waa employed in m f eyhg ^ 
southern cost of Tierra del Fnego, the master wis 
sent, in a fine whale-boat, from London Island, where 
the vessel lay, to examine the channels to the east. 
His absence, unexpectedly prolonged, gave rise to 
much uneasiness on his account, when tidings arrived 
from him in a singlar manner. The natives, it 
appears, had seoretiv watched his motions, and 
carried off the whale-boat in the dead of night, while 
the men were sleeping close by it on the shore. The 
party had lost, with their boat, two-thirds of their 
provisions, and were in hourly dread of being 
attacked by the natives. No time was to be lost 
in making known their situation to their frkndi. 
For this purpose, two of the men made a canoe of 
twies, in shape and structure like a basket ; inside 
lined with clay, and covered with bark outside, bi 
this frail vessel they embarked, and, after paddlisg 
tediouslv for five-and-twenty hours, they tucoeedcd 
in reaching the Beagle. Measures were promptly 
taken to rescue the crew of the ttolan boat, and to 
pursue the thieves. The chase, though oontinned for 
several davs, was rendered fruitless by the broken 
nature of the coast, and the superior local knawled|;e 
of the fugitives. At last some of the natives were 
seised, and given to understand that they should be 
kept prisoners until the boat was restored. Tboie 
on shore, however, showed no dispositioii to ranson 
their friends at so high a price ; and the prisonen 
nearly all contrived to escape by jumping overboard 
and swimming ashore. Thus the only hostages 
remahiing with Captain Fitzroy were a little girl 
eight years of age, named from the adventure of the 
canoe above described, '* Fuegia Basket," and a lad 
of nineteen called " Boat Memory.** To these were 
subsequently added a young man of five-and-twenty, 
taken on board near the promontory of York Minster, 
from which he was named ; and a boy called from the 
price paid for him, " Jenmiy Button." 

These four Fuegians (for thus we find demnated 
the natives of Tierra del Fuego) arrived safely m 
England, when the Adventure and Beagle retnnied 
from their survey in the autumn of 1830. They 
were placed, on their first arrival, in the Boyal 
HospiUl at Plymouth, there to await the first onset 
of European diseases; but, notwithstanding tibs 
friendly care which watched over them aU, " Beit 
Memory" died of the small-pox. The others pasMd 
safely through the ordeal ; and were then placed by 
Ciu>tain Fitzroy at Walthamstow, near London, ia 
order that they might receive some education. The 
object which he hiS in view was, to qualify then to 
act as interpreters by acquiring the Bnglish lan- 
guage; to impress their minds with the supccier 
advantages of civilisation, and to gain them by 
benefits; so that, when restored to thdr own 
country, they micpbt become instrumental in the 
improvement of their oountrymen, and in the establli^ 
ment of a friendly intercourse between the latter aad 
Europeans. These poor strangers were the objccCa 
of much kind attention ; they conversed with KipC 
William IV., received presents from the hands of 
Queen Adelaide, and insensibly grew rich by the 
liberality of their friends. Nevertheless, thoogh 
daily p^atified with the sight of new wonders, tfaey 
still sighed for home; and their generous patroo. 
Captain Fitzroy, had actually engaged a vessel to 
take them back to their native land, when,] 



opportunely, the Beagle was re-commissioned, and ho 
was appointed as commander, to resume the surrey 
of Tierra del Fuego and the Patagouian shore*-. 



♦ Abstracted from " Narrative of the Voyayea of H.lf.S. 
Adventure and Beagle, Captains King and Fitxroy, to tlw 
Southern Shores of South America." 



TEMPERANCE, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. 



Nearthe dose of D«oember, 1831, the Beagle again 
jmttotea. * * * The Jot of the Fuegians knew 
no bounds as they approached their natiTO soil; they 
were lond in its praise, and indulged in anticipations 
of the deUffht with which their return would be Iiailed 
by their mends. Nevertheless, when a party of 
robust natlTes made their appearance in Good Success 
Bar, hideously painted and smeared with day, 
" York" and *' Jemmy" refused to acknowledge them 
IS countrymen ; and would not even acknowledge any 
acquaintance with their language. The painful 
recognition of visible barbarism, aner having been so 
hag disused to it, probably mingled in this instance 
with their old hostility to the eastern tribes. " Jemmy 
Button's" home, at a place called WooUya on 
I<avarin Island, being fbrthest east, was first 
readied; it was found to be an agreeable and appa- 
rently fbrtOe spot, with men slopes and rivulets in 
the foreground ; lulls and forests at a little distance. 
Here, then, was to be planted the seed of civilisation 
for Uie first time in Tierra del Fnego. '*York 
Mmster** having taken to wife ** Fuegia Basket*' — 
the Fuegian ladies, we presume, aU marry at an early 
age — had made up his mind, for reasons which the 
segud will explain, to settle in the same place with 
"Jemmy Button." But there was another settler 
who must have landed at WooUya, with feelinp^ 
very different from those of York and Jemmy ; £r 
what can be more different than the feelings of the 
barbarian about to display to his fellows tne bene- 
fits with which dvilisation has clothed him; and 
those of the dvilised man voluntarily descendine to 
herd with savages ? A young man named Matthew 
had been selected by the Church Missionary Society 
to accompany the Feugians, in order that, aided by 
their influence, he might, if drcumstances appeared 
favourable for the experiment, attempt to introduce 
into their country the blessings or Christianity. 
Wigwams were erected, and the property of the 
Fuegians, consisting of clothes, porcdam, tools, and 
utensils of various kmds, was conveyed on shore : for 
greater safety, a portion of it was buried under the 
newly erected habitations. The natives, from all 
sides, ga^ered round, to gratify their curiosity and 
pilfer what they could. But Jemmv's relations had 
not yet made their appearance. At length a deep 
voice was heard hailing from a canoe a mile dis- 
tant; Jemmy starting up, exclaimed — "My bro- 
ther!** The canoe touched the shore, and Jemmy 
ran to meet his rdatives; but his mother scarcely 
deigned to look at him, so busy was she with her 
canoe, her skins, and fire-stones ; his sister ran 
away ; and his brother, after staring at him for some 
time with little show of friendly emotion, uttered 
some sentences wMch poor Jemmy was unable to 
comprehend. Thus the slight tincture of dvilisation 
imbibed bv the young Fuegian, appears to have 
expanded his affections beyond the compass to which 
his fellows could respond ; and to have unfitted his 
pind for the narrowness of the Fuenan vocabulary ; 
fcr he seems to have lost irrecoverably the purity — 
P we may so speak — of his native language. 
' Captain Fitzroy proceeded on his survey of Beagle 
bannel. More than a year elapsed after the three 
»ung Fuegians were put ashore at Woollya, before 
iat spot was revisited by the Beagle. The habita- 
' )ns were found deserted, and apprehensions were 
It for the safety of their owners ; but these were 
>n dispelled by the appearance of a canoe, in which 
ifl Jemmy himself — sea quantum matatus ah illo — no 
^iger sleek and well clothed, but naked like his 
irage companions, with only a small skin round his 
Ins, bis hair long and matted, and his whole appear- 
^ce squalid and miserable. It was gratifying, now- 
rer, to observe that he had lost only the outward 
lament of his person, and still preserved the more 



estimable of the eifts bestowed on him. His know- 
ledge of the Engush language, his decent manners, 
and his srateful sense of past benefits, had suffered 
no detenoration. He haa prepared a fine otter skin 
for Captain Fitzroy, and other presents for his friends 
in [England. He was in eood health and contented 
with his lot. *'York Minster** had long mediated 
returning to his own countrv further west ; and for 
that purpose he had laboured incessantly at the con- 
struction of a large canoe, like one which he had seen 
at Rio de Janeiro. This being completed, he per- 
suaded Jemmy to accompany him, with all his dothes 
and other property. They proceeded westward alonff 
the Beagle channel till they met ** York Minster's 
tribe; when Jemmy falling asleep in his canoe, tho 
others spripped him of all that he possessed and dis- 
appeared. *' Fuegia'* continued to the last to be well 
clothed and cleanly — a proof that she was not dis- 
posed, and that the nakea wretches about her had too 
much respect for her to compd her, to relapse to bar- 
barous habits. "Jemmy Button*s*' family were 
become considerably more humanised than any 
savages in Tierra ael Fuego. Perhaps (observes 
Captain Fitzroy^ a shipwrecked seaman may here- 
after recdve help and Idnd treatment from Jemmy 
Button's children. 



A HoRSB*s Confidence in his Rider. — The 
confidence of a horse in a firm rider and his own 
courage is great, as was conspicuously evinced in the 
case of an Arab possessed by the late General Sir 
Robert R. Gillespie, who being present on the race- 
course of Calcutta, during one of the n'eat Hindu 
festivals, when several hundred thousana people may 
be assembled to witness all kinds of shows, was sud- 
denly ^alarmed by the shrieks of the crowd, and 
informed that a ti^er had escaped from his keepers ; the 
colonel immediately called for his horse, and grasping 
a boar-spear, which was in the hands of one among 
the crowd, rode to attack this formidable enemy ; the 
ti^r probably was amazed at finding himself in the 
middle of such a number of shrieking bdngs, flying 
from him in all directions, but the moment he per- 
ceived Sir Robert, he crouched with the attitude of 
preparing to spring at him, and that instant the 
gallant soldier passed his horse in a leap over the 
tiger*s back, ana struck. the spear through his spine. 
The horse was a small grey, afterwards sent home 
by him a present to the Prince Regent. When Sir 
Robert feu at the storming of KiJunga, his favourite 
black charger, bred at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
carried by him to India, was at the sale of his effects 
competed for by several officers of his division, and 
finally knocked down to the privates of the 8th dra- 
goons, who contributed their prize-money to the 
amount of 500/. sterling, to retain this commemora- 
tion of their late commander. Thus the charger 
was always led at the head of the regiment on a 
march, and at the station of Cawnpore was usually 
indulfi^ed with taking his undent post at the colour- 
stano, where the salute of passing sqnadbrons waa 
given at drill and on reviews. When the regiment 
was ordered home, the funds of the privates running 
low, he was bought for the same sum bv a rdative of 
ours, who provided funds and a paddock for him, 
where he might end his days in comfort ; but when 
the corps had marched, and the sound of trumpet had 
departed, he refused to eat, and on the first oppor- 
tunity, being led out to exerdse, he broke from his 
g^oom, and galloping to his andent station on the 
parade, after neighing aloud, dropped down and 
died. — Lieuienant Colonel Smyth*8 History, 

Legacy Duty. — The amount of duty paid in Ire- 
land during the year 1842 for legacies, probates, and 
administrations was *l'^^f Jfs^J^Qgj^ 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN IRELAND 

AND ENGLAND. 
Qorernment, it appears, now lose by the mail 
cotnmuDications between England and Ireland above 
£80,000 per annum, and they refuse, in consequence, 
to give any aid in accelerating the intercourse by 
completing the line of railway from Chester to Holy- 
head, and by placing between that harbour and Rings - 
town larger steam-packets. A company of capitalists 
propose, it appears, to make a line of railway at their 
own expense, provided the government consent to 
make Holyhead and Dublin the sole aiail communi- 
cation between England and Ireland, and pay the 
company for the conveyance of all mails what it now 
costs the gpvernment, including this £80,000 a-year 
whldi is lust by the transaction, being the difference 
between the expenditure and the Post-ofRcd r^o^fitt. 
By this plan govemmeAt, without any further ex- 
. piense, will get the London mail expedited to Dublin 
in fourteen hours instead of twenty-four, and, of 
course, the^rest of the country will receive a corres- 
pondent benefit. 



DEATH OF 80UTHEY, THE POET. 

Robert Southey, Esq., Poet-Laureate, died at his 
residence in Keswick, March 21, 1843. For several 
years his intellect was clouded by insanity. 

Of the bright spirits whose literary labours shed 
lustre on the early ^aH of the nineteenth century, 
Woodsworth alone remaSoe* 



A. COMET/ 



THE REST OF THE BEAVS. 

*TwM fUent ntfht. 

The Stan aboiM bright. 

At they calmly sraUed on me. 

And the moooUffht's gleam 

Threw a sUvery eheen 

OTer the tranquil eea. 

Then rose on the air 

Street tonee fo ftdr. 

As ne'er reached a mortal ear : 

Their forms all bright, 

Atad clothed in light. 

Came gentiy floating near. 

And they sweetly sung. 

As gariands they flung 

Over the silTer wave. 

And their sweet song. 

As they floated along. 

Was a requiem sung to the Brave : — 
** Rest thee, oh ! rert thee, brave sons of eartlit 

Calm may thy slumbers be. 
Who bravely defending the land of thy birth. 

Thus diwi wd left her free : 
May ani^ Uit «ver watch thy rest. 

And guard thy lasting sleep, 
May thy spirits rt^oice in the land of the blosi. 
Whilst thy bodies still rest hi the deep.** 

Irooo. 



APPEARANCE OF 
Great interest is now excited by^ announcementft 
that a comet of enortnou^ mag^nitude is in course of 
progress through our system. The phenomenon was 
observed at Nice on the i2th March, 1843. by Edward 
S. Cooper, Esq., late M.P. for Sligo; and subse- 
quently by several astronomers. The tail is all that 
is yet distinguishable ; the head is expected shortly 
to appear. 

Insanity It appears that within ^il4itotiMM^ 

years the cases of tins malady have more than tripled. 
in Ireland the number of lunatics and idiots exceeds 
8,000— in England U.OOO-Jn Wales 1,000— in Soot- 
land 4,000. 

Railways.— The official report just published 
shows a progressive diminution in the number of 
accidents. With respect to the comparative sidety 
of railway travelling, a comparison or the number of 
accidents attended with death or injury to passengers, 
with the numl)er of passengers conveyed by railway 
during the same period, which appears to have been 
upwards of 18,000,000, it would seem to indicate that 
the science of locomotion, as far as the public safety 
is concerned, has arrived at a very high degree of 
perfection, seeing that out of 18,0()0,0()0 passengers 
conveyed by railway in the course of the year 184*3, 
only one had been lolled while riding in the train, and 
observing the common degree of caution. 

PoTooRAPHic Portraits in Colour By a new 

invention jwrtraits are rendered striking as life, each 
exhibiting the peculiar comlQxion of age and health, 
and which alone was net^atk^y to randerthis wonder- 
ful process equal to the original idea of its still more 
wonderful discoverer, Mons. Daguerre, that of per- 
manently fixing npon the face of a mirror the colour 
and character of its reflected object. 



PoKTRY. — This, when combined with Painting, 
must be of such a kind as will unite freely with iu 
elemeifts, and, if necessary, bow somewhat to its 
paramount pretensions. As music "when nuirried 
to immortal verse," though less intellectual than her 
partner, asserts a similar precedence, and sense is 
often compelled to give way, m some degree, to 
sound. Xn both these instances, poetry is not in her 
(owa dominions, but is acting only as an ally, and 
<ense and intellect must compromise their reciprocal 
claims as well as they cuk,-Jffoward on Painting, 

Potatoes in a raw state, soraped fine to facilitate 
digestion, have been found e^S^Bistnal in theprev€Bitto& 
and oureof'SQprbatic disease flVMongst seaaieii. 

RebcarkablA Pike In tiie rear 141)7, in a fotm- 

tain which belongs to the town of Hailbrone. a pfte 
was caught which was in length nineteen feet, and 
which weighed d40Ibs. ; behind its ear ther« was a 
copper ring, upon which was the following 1 



monarch of the world, on the 5th of October, 1990L* 
Hence it appears that this pike was 267 jeta^ old 
when it vras taken out. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" F. M. R." — Wo Shall endeavour to meet your widios not 
week. 

•* W. P. G.-— We shall avail ourselves of your&vor, aadbape 

for B continuance. 
•* The Pirate." — We await the condasion. 

" A. D."— " E."— " P."— and several poetical «ontEibatiQn 
received. 

*' E. V. B." — We hope to be enabled to resume the tela im 

our next. 
** B. H." — In two or three more numbers we aliiU li ■■■!■■ 1 1 

the " stray leaf " May we hope to preserve jo«a asMi^ 

our list of contributors. 
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THE WAKE. 

'* He spoke no more — the life-blood qniTering ran 
Back to hifi heart, which burst, and on the floor 
Be sank a lifeless corpse ! * * 

* « • • • 

His manly features were convulsed, thej bore 
The trace of recent anguish ; his dark e> e 

Was sternly fixed and rayless ; never more 
Could he feel earthly pain or agony I" 

OtOAB. 

" God bless yer work 1*' 

'* Mmha thin yer welldm aviok. How d*ye come 
on this weather ?" 

" Why thin purty middlin*, conshiderin* the way 
the times ar' goin* now. How's yerself ?" 

" Mosha thin oan*t complain, like yerself ; bud tell 
JOB, haHre ye nothin' fresh at all afther the week ?*' 

*' 6orra a ha'porth worth relatin* ; these ar' dead 
times, an' if a body can live 'ithout inquirin' afther 
newses it's a great thing." 

'' Hare ye nothin' strange at all ?" 

** How could I, that wasn't a mile oat of the comer 
sinoe Sunday evenin' ? Bud aisy, I forgot to tell ye, 
shore onld Matthew of the Castle is dead; died last 
i^ght in his bed afther aitin' as hearty a supper as 
ever he did in his life. It's little he thought, I s'pose^ 
it was to be his last supper ! Bud maybe ye heerd 
ofitafbre?" 

" Dickens a word of it till this blessed minnet, the 
Lord presarve us from hurt an' harm both soul an' 
body 1 Can it be possible that he's dead afther all ? 
-'Twas people's opinion, an' I b'lieve his own too, that 
he'd neTor die at all. An' so he's dead ?" 

" Shure enough, as dead as a door nul ; an' take 
my word there's more thin wan that's not sorry for 
that same." 

*' Arrah why ? — what harm could the poor crather 
dothim?" 

"No harm at all, at aU, man. Ah 1 I see ye 
haven't me. Tare-an'-ounkey, isn't it on account of 
the yolla felloes that he has tied up in his ould fob 
next to bis heart that they're glad to see him down ? 
Poor manl — the heavens be his bed this blessed 
evenin' ! — it's he that laboured night an' day, late an' 
airly, momin' an' eveniu', to scrape the blunt toge- 
ther. Tbroth he'd sooner cut off his head thin to 
'«pind a single sixpence ; an' he never was the wan, 
hi fair or market, 'id say to anybody will ye have 
share of a naggin? or, I have an ould tasther here 
that 'ill Stan' us Agauleoffue ; oh 1 no, it 'id be a drop 



of his heart's blood to lay out two or three ha'pence 
for reanthougk* or a rowl of brown George, to keep 
himself from starvin'. Ah 1 little he thought an* he 
getherin' the money together by the sweat of his 
brow, that it 'id be squandered away the way it will 
by the set that 'ill get it; he'd lie down in some 
sunny ditdi or other an' die wid the fair dint of grief, 
an' wouldn't do a hand's turn agin, if he had the slight- 
est idea that all his hard eamin' 'id be sported away 
like chaff afore the win'. An' he thought himsdf 
very cute to live an ould bachelor, an' prided himself 
on hem', as he sed himsdif, a woman hater ; bud if 
he had the laist throwr\ in him, he wouldn't be livin* 
on skiUaums an* skitteaghX all his days, while the 
guineas war dinkin' in his purse, doin' neither himself 
or nobody else the laist sarvice. He shouldn't have 
led the single life he had done, bud got a big, rattlin*, 
stn4>pin' veife, that 'id spind it for him an' make him 
comfortable, an' thin they'd be some one to cry over 
him whm he'd be dead, an' that 'id say a few prayers 
fbr his sowl, an' that 'id inherit his property afther 
him, an' save all the shulers an' skamers of the 
naibourhood the thmbble of fightin' for it. If he had 
the look as to have married, ye couldn't see the fuss 
about him that 'ill be there these two nights. Depind 
upon it there 'ill be hot work soramblin' for his things 
an' the best man 'ill have all, as the sayin' is. Sich 
hubbub never was known as 'ill be over him since 
the time Adam was a gorsoon. Wont ye come see 
it?" 

** Bedad I vrill shure enough, if I was to walk on 
my head there. What would ye say, bud I'm in the 
lowness of sperits this long time on account of no fun 
bein' riz at either wakes or berrins, dances, weddin's, 
christ'nin's, or hallin' homes this time past. This 
I'm thinkin' 'ill be the greatest wake that happened 
in the country this great while." 

^ Shure enough, ye might give yer oath of the 
same on a hape of books the height of Patrick's 
steeple. Don't forget tellin' all over your side about 
it, an* never fear I wont ueglect lettin' my acquiun- 
tances know of it. Getber all your frinds, an' let 
our two parties meet at the big stone in the turn of 
the lane at duskish, an' thhi well be the strongest 
faction that 111 be there to-night Don't forget." 



* iZflomAof^A— Brown bread, 
t rArotrr— Cunning, cuteneas. 
t SkiUawnf an' tkiUtagh — Small potatoes and bad milk. 
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'* Never dread, deplnd yer life on me. As the 
newspapers see — I'll dispatch a onrrier to assimble 
all my forces to repair to the scene of action. 
Whoop I hurra for the upper town r 

** An' the lower one too. Banagkt lath,** 

«« Banaght dhia ghuid." 

The foreeoing may be taken as a fair specimen of 
a dialogne between two young men who accidentally 
met in an open flcdd where the latter was labouring, 
just as he was preparing to leave his work, of sudi 
an evening as when 

M .... In the west the Betting ran now glows 
Thro' many a dark, o'erhanging, itormy cloud. 

And o'er the world lit dying Inatre throws, 

Tho' darknesa itrivea its beaaty to enahrond.*** 

As the reader is already acquainted with thdr inten- 
tions at parting, he may readily imagine what fol- 
lowed. The eventfiil tidings of a wake in the ndgh- 
bourhood was industriously circulated round the two 
divisions of the town by each party, with the greatest 
celerity ; and, as things of an unusual occurrence 
were expected to oome oiF at this one in particular, 
very few who could possibly go absented themselves 
from the general muster of the boys, at the appointed 
hour and place. Having eollected the body, this 
immense assemblage of tne mirth and guety of the 
entire town preceded by a short out across the fields 
to the place of then: destmation, and, on reaching the 
house, after the usual ceremonial of uncovering their 
heads on their first entry into the wake, such as 
could provide ones, arranged themselves around the 
apartment in respective rows on the seats provided 
for the occasion ; but the more numerous portion, 
having no alternative, were obliged to content them- 
selves on the floor, where they comfortably reclined, 
like so many swine, upon large hei^ of hay and 
straw, scattered all over the house. 

As yet all were silent, save the occasional groan of 
some old women by the side of the corpse, who 
rocked themselves to and fro. At length, after about 
an hour's pause, weary of the previuling silence 
which reigned throughout, about half a dozen of the 
more forward of the boys arose on their knees, and 
commenced midcmg what they term '* spanskeU," 
being small pieces of rope, from the straw beneath 
them, which, by hard twisting and large knots, they 
made nearly as hard, and capable of giving as severe 
a blow, as the best oak-stick in Shillelagh wood. 
After having finished about a score of these ropes, 
which in the course of their formation they often 
brought in contact with their neighbours' backs and 
heads, in order, as they said, to testtheir powers, the 
ringleader bavins; decorated his person with a few of 
them, fantastictSly tied round nis hat, arms, body, 
and legs, grasped the weightiest one of the lot, and 
arising at the same time, Drought it to bear against 
one oihis companions' ribs with a force that made the 
soimd reverberate through the trhole house, and com- 
menced with his oration. 

•• Oome, up wid ye this instant, ye ould codger," 
he began to the person he was after striking ; '* come, 
my little dog, an' be on your sharps at these thieves 
around ye. An* you, my sweet felloe," he said to 
another, giving him also a tremendous blow by way 
of introduction, "be alive now, an' let me see how 
well yes 'ill do yer works for me. Gether all yer 
flock all together in an instant : hulloo up there in 
the comer, on the hob, an' brin^ thim sauithoughj 
ones at the fire down here first to j oin us. Bravo, my 
little felloes ; stick in 'im, an' show 'im no quarter ; 
good dogs there 1 hiss, hiss I" 

** Bow-ow-ow 1" was their only response, in imita- 
tion of the barking of dogs, as they made their way 
up to the place pointed out, to dislodge its occupants. 
This was the signal for the commencement of a 



play. The two youngsters, styled ** tarriers " by 
their master, unable to flinch in the least from his 
powerful blows, performed their work n<^ly, by 
bringing in every person pointed out, however remote 
in the house ; and such as were unwilling to join the 
ranks, were obliged to come by force, it wine the 
dut^ of the young recruits, after joining the bo^, to 
assist the little dogs in asserting their authority by m 
trial of strength. 

'* That's my sweet feDoes !*' the leader again 
shouted out : " yes have done yer duty bravely, an' 
as a recompinse for it, here's yer reward ; here's 
leather-folHiang for ye in style," at the same time 
laying on them with the knotted rope in a most 
furious manner, till they with much difnculty escaped 
into the crowd. 

" Now for hnrro the brogue 1" he roared out 
again. " Sit down here, every mother's sowl of vex, 
on yer hunkers, tUl we amuse the company and chase 
the thmbble away, which by this time so heavily 
oppresses thim. who'll be the hayro to inter the 
nng ? Ton, Jim Price, is the very man — that's my 
WlQv Gordon ye war ; year' always the first to stan' 
up whin yer wantin' to assist yer eenerous masther.** 

This is a play so well known, that a description of 
it would be useless in a brief sketdi like ours ; suffice 
to say, that about two score young men arrange 
themselves in a ring on the floor, with their feet 
pointing to the centre, whUe a rope, knotted up into 
the form of a ball, is sent round under their legs, 
whilst one in the midst of the circle attempts to ftnd 
it. And as whoever is so unfortunate as to let it be 
found on his person is doomed to stand up and occnpy 
the tinder's place in the ring, great exertions are 
made shifting it from one to an^er to prevent its 
beinegot, and occasion more sport, 

•* That 111 do--that 'ill do r once more shonted 
the leader, after about an hour's performance, arinng 
from the group, and waving his wand of office over 
his head— a sirht of which served to bring the most 
stubborn to suojection. *' SometMn* else now more 
amusin' ; too much of anything is good for sotting 
as the savin' is ; what say yes, boys, if ye go nlaj 
fKf^braiithf — that's the divarshun 'U keqp t£i plaee 
m a yeury-yarey, an' frighten away the sleep firom 
those drowsy crathurs in Uie comer, the coDeens—. 
the heavens purtect their purty visages — amint 
Oome here, my body sarvints, an' 'center me up in 
my finery, till I looL very grand before the qu<^tT 
around me. I ware nuttm', gintlemin, but rale Iri^ 
manifacther ; incouraf e yer native thrade," says he, 
castine a knowin' winK around at the boys, who were 
actually convulsed with laughter at him, and imme- 
diately commenced dressing himself with ropes and 
straw, from head to foot, which, when completed, no 
part of his person could be discerned with the vast 
coat he so loosely wore, but his face, peering from 
beneath a large sheaf that protruded over his forehead, 
and which served to give him a rather lu^croos 
appearance. 

" Up wid ye here in a seckind, Marks Murphy, ye 
lazy, idle skamer," he said, accompanied with a cele- 
brated bang, that made his victim start out by his 
side ; '* be on yer metal, I say, to forward the cause 
that brought yez together to-night. An' Jim Price 
and Matt Mema, where ar' yez ? or why don't yex 
come forword like thrae Irishmin, whin yex seepecme 
in difiiculties ? If yez aint here in a jiSy, by the 
power of war I'll leather the sowkins out of yes." 

*• We're here at your hip, master honey I" they 
roared out, dreading the weight of his lash, and with 
a bound tlu'ough the thickest of the throng, they were 
by bis side, and ready for the arduous undeitaking 
they they were about to perform. 

Before we proceed further it is necessary to explain 
this nearly unknown and forgotten play. Theharo, 
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wbo isgeiMrally a smart, athletic person, equipped in 
the mannw above described, places ao old felt hat, 
ci^pable of being pat into a tnousand shapes, on hit 
bead, which he designates bis **braidth, and two 
small flat boards are stuck iu his belt round his body, 
which he distinguishes from each other by their size ; 
the laropest he styles his " cloy^'* and the smaller his 
•• plaith a buhie'* and having three of the nimblest 
and the most undaunted of the boys, like the three 
selected above, to keep them on his person, each 
knowing his own, he commences with the caubeen. 
'* Goylbraidth mock a dhmnoy** he'll exclaim, at same 
time flingiog the hat into the thickest group he can 
aee, and then laying on its caretaker most unmerci- 
fully, who, to escape, leaps into the throng after it, 
and never desists till he replaces it again, heedless of 
blows on his master's cranium. During the time the 
first is searching for the hat, he flings away the cloy, 
with the like usage for its man, shouting out — " Goyl 
clop mock a dhirma,** and before he has time to return 
theplaith is flung into another comer, vociferating — 
*' Uoyl plaith a bluie** at the same moment; and 
before the third could get out of the way after it, he 
would meet the like salutation of a few blows from 
the knotted rope ; after which he would deal some 
heavy strokes indiscriminatelv until either returned 
with their charge. Whenever the three were gone 
together, as they mostly were, his cry would be — 
" IVeefiM noonsa mock a dhinna^ reenta ransa mock a 
dhiima,** at every stroke, till one of them was restored 
to its proper place in the belt again. During the 
performance of this play, the house displayed the 
g^reatest tumult, on account of the leaping of the 
three boys over the company's heads, seeking for 
their respective cares, or hiding from the hero's 
blows — a soMie, considering the hardships entailed on 
the spectators, which is very good-humonredly ei^oyed 
by them. 

" After risin' welts on their ribs the size of my fist," 
to use their own words in the present instance, the 
room door at length bdng partly open, the braidth, 
unluckily thrown near it, went down into the centre 
of the floor, and as the person who followed it, as 
ooickly as he could escape from the blows, could not 
find it in the dark, the hero, vexed at his long delay, 
was resolved to dislodge him from it. Uttering a 
loud ** Goyi braidth,** he made a bound down the room 
after him in a hurry, and with such force, that his 
head came in contact with the large stone over the 
door, from the effect of which he was knocked back 
on the floor, at the same time inflicting a large 
wound in his skull, from which the blood copiously 
flowed. Such an accident at once had the effect of 
putting an end to this plav, to the no small gpratifi- 
oation of the minority of the assemblage. 

But, although one man was " brought away from 
the scene of action weltering in his gore," he soon 
found a successor, as adequate to fulfilhis situation as 
himself. But we fear we might exhaust our readers' 
patience were we to give a particular description of 
balf the plays acted on this occasion — so we shall 
merely content ourselves with the names of the prin- 
cipal, which, like the two before-mentioned, served to 
keep the house in uproarious confusion till the return 
of day : — " The goundrilUbawn, or the stan'nin' 
robber ;*' " Box the tailor ;" " Oats in the market;" 

" Ould Downs an' his six sons, an* himself seven, 
And four more 'id niako eleven. 
Ho rare boys ;" 

4* The Frinch docther ;" " Drawin' the weathers ;" 
•* Watch the candle ;" " Puttin' the boar in the stye ;*' 
«« Mohair;" " One bean an' a bag;" " The rules of 
contrariness ;" " The blind piper ;" " Reapin' the 
harvest ; " The judge an' jury ; ' " Shave the friar ;" 
*• The considerin' cap ;" ** Pepper, ginger, an' gray- 



oock ;" " Fickem-pnff ;" **Boxin' the CormaoghUnan." 
These were foremost amongst the night's amuse- 
ments, and were more fully enjoyed by Uie delighted 
auditory than the minor ones unworthy of notice. 

During the whole time of the performance of those 
** scenes in the circle," that part of the company 
which took no part in these proceedings were not idle. 
The more obscure comers were occupied by some half 
dozen pairs of enamoured lovers, who, in the heat of 
the plays, had retired from the gaze of their more 
noisy companions to that favourable retreat, in order 
that they might more at ease converse on that unUr- 
ing, unceasing, all-absorbing topic—Jove. And not 
unfrequently might be observed a couple nearly ia 
that position so beautifully delineated by the poet*— 

** Aroand her waist the yonth's fond arms were da^'d. 
Into whose eyes she threw her twilight look 
Of tenderness ; while with a gentle hand 
She raised the golden ringlets ^om his brow, 
That shaded half the beauty of his face." 

** Every one had his lass " upon his knee, as the song 
says ; and often, when a blue-eyed maid of blushing 
cheek and rosy lips showed greater partiality to one 
youth more than another, whom she erst looked on 
with a more favourable eye, immense rivalry and 
iealousy arose between them, which, but for the place 
m which they were, would have reneatedly ended in 
blows. At length " his Reverence arose — a strong- 
built rustic of smiling countenance — ^who, 'midst great 
mirth and many a sarcastic observation on his postu- 
lants, united the whole in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, taking delight, like the play, in going by the 
rules of contrariness, and weddmg the persons most 
unequal and adverse to each other, to their utter dis- 
appointment and the great mortification of their 
lovers. The ceremony consisted in tying one of each 
of their hands together, and when united, they were 
obliged to sing a song for their newly-made brides, 
in turn, before they were permitted to be released. 

" Come, lads," cried a tall young man, arising with 
a large wattle when the divorcements were aU gone 
through — ** come none of your tittherin' over there, 
bud silenoe for the song. Bad manners to yez, 
wont yez hould yer whisht for one little, weeny min- 
uet at the laist, while the Jarman pedlar here sings 
a song of his own for us. Come, my ould throut, 
out wid ye here into the midst of us, till we have a 
view of yer ugly mouth while yer sing^' ; an' mind, 
ye needn't be a bit more ashamed here than if ye war 
at home in Constantinople, or wherever ye live. 
Silence I say ; the first that dares to utter a sintince 
out of their head 'ill get a smack of this across the 
bake that wont be pleasant. Si-le-en-ce-e 1" 

The German pedlar, who was a native of this 
country for a number of years, knowing it to be 
useless to refuse such a numerous assembly, adjust- 
ing himself on the seat in the centre prepared for his 
reception, commenced, in a loud brawling tone, to 
hum something like the following: — 

** Ich evdglicb liege uberden, 

Werken de alten weisen 
Keine ist so geschinct in lerhe 

Wle micbselbach " 

" Stop yer ould balderdash, ye confounded Jar- 
man," roared a thousand voices at once, interrupting 
him before the verse was concluded. 

*' In the name of humbug," shouted another more 
loud, '* what ar* ye singin', or what does it mane at 
all ? All that I know is, that he had meseP back at 
the end, an* I think he's right, that it 'id be better 
to get ' himself back' or somewhere our this before 
it's long. That song wont answer at an Irish wake. 
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I*d gire mj oath, for it*8 nuttin' bod hieh Dutch or 
Jftrman to us out an* out. Nuttin*, afther all, like 
our own sweet Irish ; that's the language is music to 
my heart ; it's none of yer ould ftirran Jarman gib- 
berish, bud the rale ould stock, an* it*s songs our 
forefathers afore us loved. Come, Shemus Doran, 
giTe us up something sweet ; we know ye can touch 
it out of the hull in style, so up wid it at wanst, an' 
hare no excuse about it. Darlint ye war, an' no 
mistake. Silence, boys, for an Irish song.** 

Shemus, after a few ejaoulatory hems and coughs, 
in a sweet melodious strain, beffan the following song 
to a lirely air, and which we have endeaToured to 
present our readers in the native simplicity and form 
m which it was sung. And let it be understood that 
we do not set it down as pure Irish, but merely as 
the way it was pronounced by the sbger on that 
night of merriment : — 

SOMO. 



La bmgh gba regh me ar Bfaghan, 

It branna me er coorth volant le, 
Ke deckan a theagbt anght me Nelle, 

Agus bbro yas a lassa der lum. 
Ye vbro ecka bagllla na noUa 

Bnaun snongbta gha gei^ le ghai, 
Agus gba kebeen yaasa jalla 

Nar vaiUe le Bmean^ht na he. 

IT. 

Ve misha yebo thougbta thora, 

Neroe ana na ollu* urriraaun, 
8nc rear stole le me heveaun, 

Agus colleen dhas o^e erra ybaun. 
Noord a ybeel me blasha gan pogbeen, 

Neer boagsba ro vbore nrrim gbaun, 
Agus go nhone meag ve thoogfat a thora, 

Cunnisha agfaluinn ina oum. 
in. 
Agbiara me er Magban ge ketbeen, 

Neer ghorsic me haideen fbrrear ! 
No gndg me er arme begeara 

Agus gfanir me veal a clulgheen. 
Horgb me tbeem sbas mongba dbadigb, 

Agus tbilig me agre^^ le gbui, 
Noor agboola me gbuir posa asthoreen 

Tba wan me avear win aultheen. 

IV. 

Nelle non inthru lath me fe lathrum, 

Na ma gonra agbeeno egsasier, 
Na cbrogbar gba thoga gun thoUs, 

Agus bougbalie dbassathol fwea. 
Ga manesba me iaive erme labba, 

Sbaugh sbaugbtani foltha no blean, 
Augh pogheen agus aultho me Nelle 

Go thofceshe in kogo machree. 

During the delivery of this song he was repeatedly 
applauded, and at the conclusion was clapped on the 
"shoulder as a token of triumph, and shouts of 
" Bravo, Shemus," resounded through the house for 
several minutes dPter. 

When silence was again restored, the spokesman 
arose, and casting his eye on an old-feishioned chap 
in a far comer, who during the night kept aloof from 
the rest, and did not join in the amusement as he 
should have done, addressed hira thus : — 

«*Arrah bud thin, Dinnj Murphy, I am glad I 
found ye out at all I I was missin' ye, Misther Murphy, 
nil the night, an* thought ye warn't here, ye kep' so 
close there. Come down here, my dashin' felloe, an' 
give us somothin' to charm us this late hour, an' we 
all so drowsy. Boyp, this is Misther Dinnes Mur- 
phy, the greatest pote of the day, or that ever was 
m this country— barrin* Tommy Moore an* Osshun — 
since the time of Olifer Crumrael, who was both a 
pote an* a hayro. Dmny, give us up, if ye plaze, 



somethln* of yer own manifacther; anything tifsl 
comes from your lips must be good. Up wid ye, my 
hearty ! that's the crathur ye war ! Silence I say, 
boys f Song I" 

Denis having arisen, looked round him with great 
authority, conscious of his great superiority over hi# 
fellow .creatures assembled there, and, after wiping 
his face with a silk handkerchief, (a rarity in those 
remote districts, and which served to turn all eyes 
more closely on him,) commenced something like the 
following oration : — 

" Leddies an' gintlemin, I asshure^es I am tokaBy 
inoompitint to attimpt to gratify sich an imminse 
asaimblige as is arraved before my inrapkered view. 
I'm all over in a flonfioation at the honours hafied on 
so undeservin' a morkal by your highly-talented chair- 
man who resides over yez. I beg lave to interdnce 
to the company one of my own productions in the 
cause of the literaJdr of our country, aa' I sinsar^y 
claim the indulgence of yer hospitality to listen to 
the recitation of the same, conihus that yez 'ill look 
over the many accuracies with which it abounds. 
Gintlemin, 'ithout more prefakory conelomerations» 
let me essay to charm the audickery wid the voice of 
my harmony. I'm hoarse, yes know; bud yez *B1 
apologise, I know, this terrible could ; confound it, 
it has me barkin* an' wheezin* all the week. Bud the 
gong, gintlemin, it's adopted to the ould melody of 
* Ballyporeen,' an* I have no doubt bud whin ye« 
hear it yez 'ill say it surpasses the great original. 
Aheml hal hoi 

** O, in Friarstown garden not very long ago 

Tbere was a dinner of praties an* berrin'salso^ 

Tbe boys they sot down to ate a hearty male. 

Bud before they war done shore the herrin's did fUL 
One made a snap at tbe bead, sir. 
Another be whipped up the plate, sir. 
An* the boys that had nothhi' to oat, sir. 
Might sit on tbe ind of their taiL 

•* See one to the oUier, thin ye ugly ghost ! 

Whin 1 ketch ye here again ye may nidc tbe post, 

Thin he sets on t 

Here he was interrupted in the middle of the Terse 
by a blow of a large turf that was hopped on his 
jaw with such force as made him start from the easy 
way he was reclining up on his feet and open his eyes, 
which were shut during the song. 

"Ohl nounky !" he roared out, looking wildly 
round the house, beine rather of a sullen dispositioai 
when tormented, which the boys too well knew, " is 
it come to this ? is this the way the rascals serve me 
for my cordiality ? Oh ! if I knew who threw that 
sod, rd batter his ould head into mummy ; the am- 
founded villian, where is he till I'm at hira ? Let him 
step out here an' face me like a man, till I tare him 
Umh from limb, the notorious imposther !" 

Here he began to take off his coat to fight» and, 
as he turned round, another turf hit him on the other 
side of the face, staggered him, and made him foam 
with madness. 

" O. jokers I" he exclaimed, with great emotion, 
" they're at it again, the false set. Is there none of 
yez, I say, able to strip off an' stan* before me for a 
minuet ? Out vrid the best of yez on the flure till I 
U^e the consait out of yez I Let me at 'em I" 

Before he could say another word, a volley of turf 
was hurled at him from every side, which at once 
had the effect of routing him completely finom the 
house ; and as he departed he muttered revenge 
between his teeth on the first he might chance to 
meet alone, which only served to turn the laugh stffl 
louder against him. 

«♦ Well, lads honey,'* said one, rising up ashe wm 
gone, *' 'twas a rale charity to drive that propd 
pustaffhatm away from decent company. The scmff ^ 
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of die nation, because he happened to resalve a little 
more larmn* thin us, to think himself above honest 
people's childher, that was snug an' comfortable to 
do whin he was goin' about wid thraneens, an' a 
stockin' drew up on each arm ! God bless yer hands 
anyhow, is all I have to say, that done the same : 
may yez never want the use of yer arms I pray." 

•* GinUemin," said another, " I've a few words to 
say to yez, now that it's near day, an' the house very 
thin, an' only a few friends present. An' I comin' here 
I thouffht the friends of the cori)se 'id have so much 
spank m thim as to give their naibours a thrait or a 
mnch of snuff, or a smoke of tobaoca at the lalst — 
tbey conld law^ly affort it, an' all the money poor 
Matthew, rest his sowl, left thim, an' no use for it at 
an. O, the stingey thieves 1 they're not worthy of 
bein' obliged to help thim to sit up this way an' not a 
taste to moistra our lips this long, cowld, dreary 
lught. Come, as we can get nuttin' here from these 
misers, let us see what we can do for ourselves ; here 
let us have a join among us, an' sind for a Utile drop 
of pottheen, that 'ill sarve to revive us comin' 
momin'. Here's my sixpence anyhow for a beginnin*. 
What say yez, boys?" 

•* Bedad," replied another, " I think it wouldn't be 
9, bad skame, smce there's no chance any other way. 
I thought we'd be all bastely agin now. Here's four- 
pence, all I have, an' sarry^I am that it isn't more ; I 
wish it was a hog for the company's sake." 

The hat was now sent round the house to collect 
the money : some had none, but as the greater majo- 
rity contributed more or less to the common stock, 
by the time it was concluded they found the funds 
sufficient to purchase a full gallon of the native. A 
lew trusty messengers having been dispatched across 
the fields to the still, the remainder amused them- 
selves daring their absence with giving trades — an 
ioeiting play peribrmed by way of conclusion to the 
night's sport — till they returned loaded vidih their 
predoos burden, when, after drinkin' health, wealth, 
and prosperity to all true hearts, (this occurred ante- 
cedent to ike temperance movement,) and a heavy 
downfall, soon and sudden, to then: foes, and all 
false hearts, particularly the relatives of the deceased, 
ihey separated to their homes at sunrise, if not satis- 
fied with the wake at least with themselves, and 
determined to pursue a different course on the fol- 
lowing night. 

But we fei% we have trespassed too far. In some 
Ibture number we may return to the subject andeive 
an account of the second night's amusements, which, 
with the funeral, might afford subject-matter for an 
exceedingly lengthy article, if handled by the pen of 
some writer more talented than 



AERIAL STEAM-CARRIAGE. 
A novel invention by Mr. Henson of a machine 
said to be capable of conveying despatches and pas- 
sengers through the air, has lately occupied public 
attention. All former attempts of this kind have 
failed through the want of a source of power whose 
energy bore a sufficiently high ratio to the weight 
of the requisite machinery. To set a machine going 
and bring it to a given yelocity, is one thing — to 
piftlnt^" that yelocity against opposing forces, is 
another. The power necessary for starting being 
much greater than that for muntainhag the flight, 
the aerial carriage is to be started by means of an 



apparatus which is not taken up with it, and then 
is to be embarked the smaller powers and lighter 
machinery, sufficient for keeping up the original velo- 
city. The 20-horse power engine for the aerial car- 
riage weighs, with condenser and requisite water, 
but 6001bs. The following is a brief account of the 
machine, and its mode of flight: — Its car, enclosed on 
all sides, and containing the passansers, managers, 
burden, and steam-engine, is suspenoed to the middle 
of a framework, which b so constructed as to combine 
gpreat strength with extreme lightness, and is covered 
with any woven texture which is moderately light and 
close. This main frame or expanded surface, which 
Is 150 feet long by 30 feet wide, serves in the most 
important respects as wings ; yet it is perfectly joint- 
less and without vibratory motion. It advances 
through the air with one of its long sides foremost 
and a little elevated. To the middle of the other 
long side is joined the taile, of 50 feet in length, 
beneath which is the rudder. These important 
appendages effectually control the flight as to eleva- 
tion and direction, and are governed by cords pro- 
ceeding from the car. Situated at the back edge 
of the main frame are two sets of vanes or propeUers, 
of twenty feet in diameter, driven by tne steam- 
engine. The yelocity of the machine is imparted at 
its starting. This is effected by its being made to 
descend an inclined plane ; during the descent the 
covering of the wiuFS is reefed, but before the 
madiine reaches the bottom that covering is rapidly 
spread ; by this time the velocity acquired by the 
desoent is so great that the^ resistance produced by 
the oblique impact of the sloping under surface of the 
winffs on the air is sufficient to sustain the centre weight 
of the machine, just as a brisk wind upholds a kite. 
But while the pneumatic resistance thus procured by 
the yelocity prevents the falling of the carriage, it 
opposes also its forward flight. To overcome this 
latter and smaller resbtance is the office of the steam- 
engine. The chief peculiarities of this important 
member of the carriage are the respective construc- 
tions of its boiler and condenser. The former con- 
sists of hollow inverted truncated cones, arranged 
above and around the furnace ; they are about mfty 
in nun^ber, and large enough to afford 100 square 
feet of evaporating surface, of which half is exposed 
to radiating heat. The condenser is an assemblage 
of small pipes exposed to the stream of air produced 
by the flight of the machine. It is found to produce 
a vacuum of from 51b to 81b to the square inch. The 
steam is employed in two cylinders, and is cut eff at 
oue-fourth of the stroke. The steam-engine is of 
about 20-horse power, supposing the evaporating 
power of the boiler to be equal, foot for foot, to that ' 
of the locomotive steam.engine. Mr. Henson, we 
understand, has formed his conclusion from the best 
observation he could make on the flight of birds. 
The area of the sustaining surface will be, it is 
stated, not less than 4,500 square feet ; the weight to 
be sustained, including the carriage and its total 
burden, is estimated at 3,0001b. The load is said to 
be considerably less per square foot than that of 
many lurds. The general appearance of the machine 
is that of a gi^^antio bird with stationary wings ; the 
mechanical prmciples concerned in its support are 
strongly exemplified in the case of a kite; and its 

{>rogress is mamtained by an application of power 
ike that which propels a steam-boat. In the opera- 
tions of nature, particularly in the ffight of birds, will 
be found man^ striking ilfostrations of the principles 
on which the inventor has proceeded. 

Whatever may be the immediate issue of the present 
attempt, we think it is impossible not to award to the 
uivontor the highest credit due to the removal of the 
great difficulties which have l)iO)er^ i jdefeated all 
similar inventions. •^'Q'^'^^ci by ' 
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THE HOMELESS SON. 

(Cootfaraed from No. SS.) 
CBAP. Til. 



«8oloTtIjfa!r! 



That what aeemed fair in all th« world Mom'd now 
Mean, or in her ■umin'd up, in her contained. 
And in her loolo — which from that time infua'd 
Sweetneu into mj heart, nnfelt before ; 
And into all thingt from her air inspired 
The spirit of lore and amorous delight. 
8he disappeared and l«ft me dark !" 

Mwton. 

This stage of M'Dermott's narrative subjected 
him to much mental excitement : sudden bursts 
of ciratic philippic and unmeaning sarcasm charac- 
terised his utterance, as if the demon Vengeance 
drnnkened every feeling, which reeled in the follj 
of visionary invective ! I must acknowledge, that 
the scene closed with the last chapter had greatly 
heightened my apprehensions : it looked like some 
wild outbreak of exhausted nature bidding a vain 
defiance to the sheer but resistless spirit en disso- 
lution, and continued her ravages by sure and 
relentless degrees, permitting unhappy M'Dermott 
to feel its conquering approach, and that he stood 
vanquished I Spiritless did he linger on, and life 
ebbed fast. It concerned me not a little, and I 
would have made any sacrifice to procure one 
single member of his scattered family to bear 
witness to his indefinable death-bed. There was 
one subject of paramount consideration to Charles, 
and that I could well understand was the succes- 
sive train of incident yet untold. To him the task 
was no longer practicable ; upon me devolved its 
completion; and, aided by his memoranda and 
occasional personal information, the facts are 
accurately penned, e*en all M'Dermott would have 
said, in the following pages. 

Charles loved Emma with a tender and passion- 
ate love, and into hers did he pour the sentiments 
of his soul, without one single reserve. Lovely 
and grand were the heavings of her downy bosom, 
when, ;in the wildness of first love^ M'Dermott 
breathed the prayer of his idolatry. '* So delicious 
and rapturous were the hours I revelled upon my 
Emma's bosom," M'Dermott would say, *' that I 
forgot Gk>d, mortal, myself, and felt her — adored 
her only I Oh ! Edward, for my Emma alone 
did I live I and the placid, the soft melting looks I 
received in return, and the balmy breathing which 
glowed upon me as we'd seem blending into each 
other's being, when, with the gentle pressure of 
her crimson Up, she would call me 'hbe Charles!' 
and that we would soon be one ! oh I heavens I 
how I lang^shed in her presence, and reverenced 
her as some superior order of angel I" 

Eliza's health was declining. Emma alone 
comforted her ; and seeing the rapid inroads of 
decline upon his sister's constitution, they both 
sought and obtidned Emma's consent to dwell with 
them altogether. She was now one of their little 
family, and unquestionably the comfort of both. 
M^Dermott described her after this event as 
*' possessing a thousand native graces, and everv 
form and movement so delightfully toned with 
amiableness, that he thought her, if possible, more 
beautiful, more accomplished, and more sincerely 
devoted than before." «< I clung to the thought of 
possessing her," he'd exclaim, " with rapture and. 



determined upon the purchase of so noble a eoiti^ 
panion who was capable of making ample amends 
for the losses and dishonours of my parental home : 
without Emma, I was to die homeless, indeed 1" 

Nearly three months had elapsed since she had 
joined them at Green Villa, and then that aU 
M'D. valued in life smiled within its shade, hither 
would he haste <' to be blessed," as he expressed 
it, *'for my toil by the gambol to the gate and the 
long unreserved embrace of my beloved Emmm* 
who with joy and gladness would quicken me to 
the comforts she had prepared within, where I 
met the delicate welcome and faint smile of my 
affectionate Eliza." '* I then envied no man," he 
would add, *' nor did I feel less independent, but 
infinitely happier than princes do!" 

Winter had set in, and althoueh the country 
seats in his locality were numerous M^Dermott had 
but few acquaintances; in fact, society had lost 
its charm without Emma. She, it mnj be re- 
marked, was of English descent, and tor Irish 
society she did not ambition. We pass over the 
various scenes of a winter spent m the sweet 
society of such a fireside as (}reen Villa's, remark- 
ing simply that it was during this season Charles 
plightea his vow to Emma '* to be hers." Let as 
now see its completion. The following spring 
found M'Dermott flying on love's wing at an 
unusually early hour to the villa on one of those 
delightful evenings when the hearts of nature's 
admurers feel gay, to join a large dinner party 
given at Sea View. Emma, he felt, was entitled 
to apology for his absence, and that was best given 
by increasing the moments before he'd set out in 
her society. '' Unexpectedly I skipped up the 
ascent and unperceived got to my bed-chamhert 
where I sat to my toilet. Eliza and Emma," 
M'Dermott continued, " occupied the apartment 
off the small sitting-room as bed-chamber, from 
which mine was separated by a pretty arched open- 
ing, lighted by a circular window, very old and 
ornamented, with rays of delioately-stained glass 
emanating from its centre. It looked up the 
main walk of the shrubbery. Secured in my 
domicile, the sounds of a finely-toned piano struck 
upon my ear, accompanied by a flowery and sweeC 
voice in enchanting Italian strains: they were 
Emma's ! Anon and iJi)ruptly the following 
diak^ue: — 

*' I question, Lizzy, if Charles return so early, 
after all." 

'< Oh I he must come early," said Eliza ; ** I'm 
sure he will." 

'< I am sorry he mentioned his early return at 
all, for a body feels the moments as long as hours 
when expectation is delayed I" 

« George — is most dear to Charles, and I 
cannot tell for the life of me what infatuation he 
has used." 

" Perhaps he is very learned and well principled^ 
Lizzy?" 

'^ That I have no doubt of, for Charles holds 
these as indispensable ingredients in companions 
of whom he makes friends. I hope," resumed 
Lizzy, " he may not meet with evil and dissipated 
young men at this annual ' feed/ as they call it." 

" I depend much upon him." responded Emma. 

" Indeed, Emma, it's the first time he will haye 
absented himself at any amusement without me ; 
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it would look ilLnatored of me to withhold my 
consent. " 

'< Or nme f buty Eli^Ay Charles is so easily led, 
and then — these reckless young fellows !*' sighed 
Bmma* rising from the piano, and walking across 
the room. 

^ It is surprising what can delay him, Emma.*' 

'^ It isy inoeed, Lizzy ; it's now after the hour 
he mentioned. Come, dear^ let us stroll to the 
garden ; we may see — '* 

The door flies open ! — M*Dermott enters from 
his toilet, with '* a heart bursting in devotion/' to 
use his own expression, '' towards the fair and 
soilcitous who had but one in life to concern for — 
myselfr • * • . ♦ • . 

" This day week, Charles 1" ezclamated Emma, 
lookinff to him with gratitude and diffidence, as 
he sealed his protestation of love by absolutely 
naming the day for their union. 

** Farewell — farewell!" he hastily rejoined, and 
as hastily tore from his beloved's embrace. 

" Oh ! — hold, hold, Charles I what, in heaven's 
name, is that I see glisten in your bosom !" 

"Tut! tut! nothing — ^it is merely a slight 
dagger I usually wear when intending to travel 
lonely pathways ; I have it since my removal to the 
villa." 

** Oh ! be cautious I" siehed the half disconsolate 
girl, as M'Dermott quickly uttered — 

** God be with you l-ladieu ! Fear not — I 
shall, no doubt, return early." 

Charles mounted his horse, and one hour 
placed him amidst a few acquaintances and many 
strangers. 

(To be oontiiiQed.) 



JERUSALEM—THE SORROWFUL WAY. 

(from the FRENCH.) 

Jerusalem has preserved but few traces of its 
former grandeur. Deprived of its palaces, of its 
temples, and of its columns of porphry, it exists, 
so to speak, only in the remembrance of the past. 
Nowhere, perhaps, are you so much struck by the 
magic of names. I entered Jerusalem by a narrow 
and runied gate, and this gate was that of Beth- 
lehem. I saw, a few paces in advance of me, a 
cracked and pottering tower, and this tower was 
David's, that of the poet king— of the king who, 
in all the glitter of his glory and of his power, 
sighed forth the miserere t Farther on, in a nar- 
row hilly street, and with a wretched pavement, I 
struck mv foot against a broken capital, and this 
capital thrown there reminded you of the spot 
where the compassionate Yeronica poured per- 
fumes and flowers on tfie head of Christ, whilst 
out of breath, mocked and cursed, he fell on his 
knees, bent under the weight of the cross that he 
was dtragging to Calvary 1 The column to which 
this capital belongs is still standing in the angle 
formed by the two gates. A few yards lower 
down is where the Son of Man was bound like a 
criminal to the pillar, when he gave up his qui- 
vering limbs to be scourged. 

Let us go forward. Ipass the second gate, that 
where you see the beggar and a woman oressed in 
the ancient fashion, carrying on her head an earthen 
vessel, like those that Bebecca formerly presented 
to Elezar, Abraham's messenger, when she met 
him at the wells of Siloa. I have on the right 



hand the house of th^ wicked rich man* on the 
left that of Lazarus ; before me the gallery from 
whence the words *' JScce homo** were uttered. It 
is supported by an arcade thrown across the street, 
to serve as a communication between Pilate's 
house and the ancient prisons of Jerusalem, where 
Jesus Christ was confined, and which are now in 
ruins. 

Pilate's house is still the residence of the Go- 
vemor of Jerusalem. It has lost its principal 
stair-case, the scala scmcta, which Jesus Christ 
descended when goine to the place of punishment, 
and which were carried to Borne in the time of 
Pope Bextus the Vth., and placed in a chapel in 
the neighbourhood of St. John of Latem. I have 
seen penitents at Bome mount on their knees, one 
after another, these steps, which are at the present 
day covered with slabs of black marble. 

In spite of the watchfulness of the Janissaries, I 
contrived to slip into a back room, from whence I 
could See the mosque that is built on the spot 
where the temple of Solomon stood, to which all 
who are not Mussulmen are forbidden to approach. 
This elegant mosque, painted green and gold, 
surrounded by a white wall, and divided at inter- 
vals* into elegant arcades, is one of the prettiest 
buildings to be found in the modem east. 

I continued to descend, and came to the pool 
of Bethseda, celebrated for the cure of the para- 
lytic ; and going out of the city by the gate of St. 
Stephen, I followed a steep road which conducted 
me across the dry sand of the brook Cedren to the 
Garden of Olives, called also the Garden of Geth- 
semane, at the bottom of the valley of Josaphat. 
I walked a long time between the wells of Voconi, 
the tomb of Absalom, and the fleld of Alcedama. 

I then climbed with slow steps the Mount of 
Olives. I stopped at the rock from the top of 
which Jesus Christ announced the ruin of Jerusa- 
lem, and which served as a rallying point for the 
forces of Titus. The city of David was presented 
to my eyes in all its desolation. It was covered 
with a mist like a winding-sheet; it looked like a 
skeleton deprived of sepulture. The valley was 
strewed witii grave-stones, the moumfrd tombs of 
of the Jews, who come from all parts of the world 
to die at Jerusalem. 

Arrived at last at the top of the mountain, I 
could see at a single glance the City of the Pro- 
phets ; the plain where Godfrey de Bouillon fought ; 
the rocks of St. Stabat; the chalky hiUs that 
border the plain of Jericho ; the Dead Sea shining 
in a dark sky, like a livid spot in the cloudy dis- 
tance ; and farther still, in the desert horizon, the 
inclined top of Mount Nebo. 

W. P. G. 



Houses of Parlxahent. — The total amount 
already expended for building the new Houses of 
Parliament, is 380,483/. lOs. ; the amount voted has 
been 438,500/., and oonsequeotly 58,016/. 10s. is in 
hand unexpended, which will be required for woiks 
now in progress of completion. It is estimated that 
a further sum of 578,424/. 12s. 9d. will be reqnbed to 
complete the buildings. The total amount of Mr. 
Barry's estimate will therefore be 1,016,924/. 12s. 9</, 
besides what will be requred for completing the land- 
ing places, making good the pavings, furniture, and 
for decoartions by works of art. 
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1782. 

I. 
What Ttried foelingt mut hU too] engage 
Who ponden, Erin, o'er thj ttoried page t 
How twells hia aoal with indignation atrong 
At thai lad record of relentleaa wrong, 
Or melts in grief for aorrowi all unknown 
To earth*i wide annals, sare to thine alone ; 
Feels on his dieek the homing blosh of shame, 
Where enrj points to some well-blazon'd stain ; 
Exulting throbs when meets his dastled sight 
Some glorious intenral as brief as bright. 
Till sick'ning o'er the blood-6mear*d soroU at last. 
Each blotted page co-equal with the past. 
Breathes a deep corse, which Heaven must hear, if Joat, 
And shuts the book in sadness and disgust ! 

Alike the Bard, who thro' the gates of time 

Doth slowly pace this arenue of crime, 

How vain the wish that haantohis aching breast. 

To find some spot with Ood's pure sunshine bkaC, 

Where he might pause and pluck some woodland flower, 

And teach his harp to celebrate that hour. 

Useless his qoesl— above him shadows grow. 

And weeds onheahhj vegetate below ; 

HooU ai hb search o*erhead« the mocking owl. 

And on his tangled path hisa reptiles foul ; 

No friend to cheer him, and no light to guide. 

Naught metta his view buthorron every side. 

With thoughts like these, how can the Bard essay 

To coll from olden time one fitting lay f 

Alas 1 when ere from thence some chosen theme he tries. 

And sweeps his harp— tis vain— no chord replies t 

Annals of blood, of ii\iuy and wrong, 

More soiled for for silence than for song, 

Moum*d by the good, still sleep In voiceless rest— 

Not mine the hand your slumbers to molest 

No I shrinks the muse to summon into life 

The torpid fiend of long-forgotten strife ; 

To brighter hoarasbe torn her cheeriol gate. 

And by-gone Crimea she leaves to by-gone days ! 

And yet, my harp, one subject more demands 
A parting tribute at thy master's hands. 
Bode tho' thy melody and weak the skill 
That prompts the lay, unequal to my wiU, 
Awake once more^he huah'd all secret fears, 
And this our theme-^* Ths Ibish Voluntsbm ** t 



When Albion, shrinking from a foreign foe, 
On her own shores fbresaw the coming blow, 
Bose in her soul the fbor her land might be 
Prey to like ills, she wrought, oh I Erin, thee I 
Quick at the thought, firom hx Columbia's height 
Her wings she sprnad, and soared aloft in flight 
Fast o'er the waters rushed the Sea Queen home, 
And stood prcpar'd to guard her Island throne. 
Twasthen, lust Erin, echoed by the gale. 
Feeble and faint was heard thy plaintive wail, 
Assad you knelt, with mournful eye and brow, 
For help and i^d before Britannia now ; 
But vain thy suit — unmarked thy gushing tears, 
Absorbed in other thooghu, that prayer she hears. 



Shorn of her strength on proud Virginia's sboie. 
How changed her lion port fWmi that of yore I 
And droops her crest, and shrinks her warlike fffn^ 
That dreads, not dares the fhst approocUng storm I 
The hand that smote thee in its pride of power 
Is weak to guard thee when disasters lovrer ; 
Deaf to thy cries she stands, reserved and mote. 
Cold as the wave that laves her haughty ibot, 
Turns from thy trembling grasp in haste away. 
And bids ** thyself defend as best yoo may." 
Then rose the spirit of thy ancient Kings, 
And fhmi the dust thy form uplifted springs. 
Erect in nu^esty, severely bright 
Flashed thro* thy tears thine eyes of liquid light: 
Back to thy sons you tum'd, and at thy call 
To arms they rushed to guard thee, one and all ! 
From glen and cliff, from valley, hill, and plain, 
Dauntleas and firm the marshalled thoosands came. 
Dashed firom thy neck the collar of thy yoke. 
Thy fetten rent^-thy chains asunder broke ! 
And uttering boldly, worthy of their choice, 
A nation's fieelings with a nation's voice. 
Swept round thy banner, and exalted hurl'd. 
By England's side, defiance to the world 1 
En of light t how throbs the minstrel's aool 
With thoughts impetuous that defy control. 
When turning o'er with sorrow, leaf by leaf. 
His country's hittoiy of shame and grief. 
He comes at last where, free fhwi party rage. 
Resplendent shines thy pure and spotless page t 
And who but feels the warm emotion start 
In heaving r^iture to his Irish heart. 
When vranderingbng amid her annals lone 
By ruin'd shrines and columns overthrown. 
Mid arid places soorch'd and waste and dry. 
His footsteps lead him thy clear fountain nigh. 
Where 'mid a wilderness thy waters spring. 
And health and freshness round about them fling ! 
Blame not the Bard, if loit'ring, long he staya 
Still on this one green spot to torn and gaae 1 
Alas ! before him lies a desert vast. 
All bare and barren like the one he past. 
And bleak the horizon and parched the soQ 
Thro' which his struggling footsteps yet must toil : 
Here let him pause, amid this verdure blest. 
Quaff deep the spring — ^his limbs, all wearied, rest I 
Era of light ! when thro* a nation ran 
The moral energy of free4>om man ; 
When OratUn'8 eloquence electric woke 
To breathing life his country as he spoke ; 
When Hood's keen sarcoan resistless play'd. 
And jueroed oorroplion with its trenchant blade ; 
When faction ceased, and bigotry was huah'd. 
And fiieedom's shout, like some young torrent, gush*d ; 
And side by side, united heart and hand. 
In Erin's cause, lo I Erin's children stand I 
Beacon of glory t on a height soblime. 
Far flashing o'er the troubled waves of time ; 
Hope of the mariner I whose trembling sail 
Still points to thee, when 8hatter*d by the gale, 
Beneath thy shelter, howling tempests cease. 
And warring elements subside in peace. 
Still let me hail thee, shining from afar, t 
Thro* night and darkness, freedom's guiding star I 
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Praife to thelfortb ! from whence the feeling came 

That fann*d iid* spark of liberty to flame ; 

On fiu- Dunganaon rose its primal light, (1) 

And startled Ulster woke to bless the sight ; 

From hill to hill it flew o'er Leinster's side. 

And Connaught from her thousand clifis replied : 

And Manster vallies glistened in the beam 

That freedom's altar flung across the scene, 

Till the whole land beneath its glorious rays 

Appeared to flash one universal blaze ! 

Praise to the North ! whose sons first boldly dared 

Their rights assert, and freedom's standard reared ; 

Temperate, yet firm, no thoughtless impulse led. 

Or fickle fancy their high purpose fed ; 

Resolved and calm, unswerving onwards prest, 

Fim/elt their rights, and then achieved the rest : 

Wrung from the hand that struggled to retain 

Hie key that lock'd their captive country's chain ; 

Flung back her prison gates with matchless might, 

And led her forth to liberty and light ! 

Prood was the day that saw this gallant band 

By Lifiev's banks in martial order stand, 

When gathering fast, from every quarter sped 

The Volunteers, with Charlemont to head. (2) 

X<o ! grave Belfast hath sent her children here, 

And Newr3r*s sons, and Antrim's mountaineer ; 

And from the wilds of Connemara came 

The Claddagh fisherman with heart of flame. 

And Desmond's tribes and Dublin's ardent roce, 

And Wicklow's foresters alike have place ; 

Armed in one cause, with one pure feeling fired. 

Earth ne'er beheld a phalanx more inspired, 

Alike prepared with elevated heart 

To act the warrior or the patriot's part. 

Throbs each free breast with purpose firm and high. 

Their rights to guard — to conquer or to die ! 

And bore the banner to the breeze they fling 

This scrdl inscribed — '* Our Country I and our King I" 

Yes, for their King I— still loyal to the last. 

Their faith unchanging thro' this ordeal past ; 

Lnredby no vun chimeras, tried and leal. 

With firm allegiance temper'd headlong zeal ; 

Kot theirs the wish to quit Britannia's side, 

When dark'ning dangers round her multiplied : 

No ! while they sought for equal rights and laws. 

Against her foes they made one common cause. 



(1) At a meeting of the representatives of oae hundred and 
forty-three corps of Volunteers in the province of Ulster, held 
at Dungannon on the 15th February, 1782— Colonel William 
Irvine in the chair — the resoIuUons were passed which con- 
tained the celebrated assertion of their rights and declaration 
of their principles, and whose subsequent adoption by the 
Volonteers of the other provinces mainly contributed to the 
great victory they achieved. 

(3) On the 3d June, 1782, during the administraUon of the 
Doke of Portland, Lord Charlemont, as generaUin-chief, 
reviewed the Volunteers in the Phoniix-Fark, Dublin. The 
Earl of Momington (the Duke of Wellington's father) and 
Lord Delvin attended him as aides4e-carop. His staff was 
cranpesed of the Duke of Leinster, Lord Famham, Lord 
Clanwilliam, Lord Carlow, Lord Aldborou^, Colonel Orat* 
tan. Flood, Lowther, Stewart, Sir J. Somerville, Sir E. New- 
onham,&c., with (as the Papers of the day state) " an incre- 
dible number of gentlemen of the first property and diKtinc- 
iion in the kingdom." There were belonging to the Volun- 
teers present, four corps of artillery, fourteen regiments of 
boTM, and thirty-three of infantry. 



And firm resolved, whate'cr mi^t be her state, 
" To share her Hbetty and share her fuXc " 1 (3) 

— It pass'd ! — that glorious hour of light. 
And darker fell the quick descending night. 
And anarchy awoke thro'out the land. 

And frantic folly grasp'd rebellion's hand. 
And bigotry rose up most foul to see, 
And midnight rapine waved her torch in glee. 
And felldissentionrear'd her hissing brood. 
And civil warfare fed his dogs with blood ! 

— It pass'd !— but, oh t let not be thus forgot 

The useful lesson that this epoch taught; 

Deep let it sink within each Irish breast. 

That knows, alas ! too seldom such a giu)8t, 

And this its moral— may it cherish'd be — 

" United, only, Ireland can be free!" 

• • • 

(8) Literally copied from the 11th resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Connaught Volunteers on the 16th March, 
1782, the Earl of Clanrickarde in the chair— *' Attached as 
we are to Oreat Britain by every connection, by every tie 
of interest and afiection that can unite nations, surround^ as 
she is by a host of enemies, we are resolved to Aare her 
liberty and thare her fate " ! 



THE COMET. 



At Geneva the weather had enaUed rery excellent 
observations to be made, the comet having been 
examined on three successive occasions. It appeared 
certain, from the information derived from this 
quarter, that not only had the present comet 
approached the nearest the sun of all others known, 
but that it had even penetrated into the hmunous 
matter of that body. The tail was presented in an 
oblique direction, and could not be less than 03 mil- 
Uons of leaeues. Observations were taken with a 
view of deciding the disputed point as to whether 
comets shine by their own light or by light reflected b j 
the sun, which led to the conclusion that thej shine 
by a light of their own. The abearance of the 
comet at this particular moment will have the effect 
of streng^henino^ the old belief, that such phenomena 
are alwavs productive of dreadful calamities to man. 
Thus, that which was seen at Home in the jcar 373 
before Christ, coincided with an earthquake and 
inundations, which overturned two cities in the Pelo- 

riesus. The terrible disaster at Guadaloupe will 
quoted b^ many as the dfare effects of the present 
heavenly visitant. It was also c^nerallv believed 
that comets produced an extraordinarj elevation in 
the temperature, and this year the weather had cer- 
tainly been particularly mild ; but this could only be 
a coincidence, for it was impossible that the immense 
heat of comets— and Cassmi calculated the heat of 
that seen in 1702 as 2,000 times greater than red-hot 
iron — could have any effect on our temperature ; and 
calculations made at the Board of Longitude had even 
proved that the heat in the years when comets 
appeared have not been, on an average, greater than 
others, and sometimes was even less. — Communicated 
to the Paris Academy by M, Arago. 



Literary Piracy — Brando's " Dictionary o 
Science, Literature, and Art** is now re-publbhing 
in America, at a price which precludes the future 
sale of a single copy of the original edition — ^for those 
who pay nothing to authors can, of course, idBTord to 
sell cneap. On this volume alone the Messrs. Long- 
man expended more than £6,000, whereof above a 
half was paid to authors. 
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TYRE— THE HERALD3. 
Between the city of Tjre And the oontinent a nar. 
row sea rolled forward, and divided the mainland 
from Tyre by its eyer restless sur^, which were 
always to be seen driring untiringly onward, and 
holding on their headlong course day and night for 
eyer. The roaring billows, always chafed and erer 
bellowing resbtanoe in the strait, rose and strove 
with the sweepin|; African wind, which scoured 
down upon the foaming, swollen, and monstrous surges, 
which in savage opposition rose stronger and more 
furious with evei^ darkening blast of the soowUng 
hurricane. While the gathering brow of heaven 
frowned into night, the waves poured hi revolving 
mountains over the shores, and outroared their dis. 
satisfaction as thev retreated in defeat before the 
conquering strength and strigent enersy of the wind. 
As the proud city rose beyond the ooisterons and 
frequent waves of the strait, the Macedonians often 
stood upon the margin, while the wind shook and 
fluttered their garments in its sweeping way ; and 
as their glance ran along the narrow sea, they medi- 
tated how they might bridce the channel, and chain 
the island city to the continent. That fierce wind 
blenched their blank faces however, made their hopes 
sink, and shed despair into their hearts, when- 
ever they ruefully perused the hectoriue waters; 
but were the calm sea as smooth as a m&ror, with 
its surfaoe glassy and reposing, yet the toiling 
and swarming myriads of industrious workmen 
scarcely could push forward a pier through the slum- 
bering waters. The first piles were swept away, 
and scattered by the playfulmieht of the waves, which 
came roaring in boisterously from the broad sea, to 
riot and beUow in the firth, like a domestic tyrant 
raging in his proper home. As they roamed the 
echoing shore with lofty heads, the loud billows 
seemed to challenge in a rough note, and invite an 
invader to wrestle with their defiant potency, in this 
their own dominion and inheritance. No solid pile 
could be founded, so ponderous and massive, whose 
joinings the terrible and savage waves, in their deli- 
rious yest, did not waste away, to pour torrent-like 
through the gaping breaches, in triumphant and 
thundering acclamation. While roaring out its belli- 
gerent threats, and while rising against some new 
impediment to its career, each bUlow swelled growl- 
ing and clamorous, and ambitious to surmount the 
highest point, and then deluged and buried the work 
id a wallowing world of waters. Moreover, a very 
deep sea for ever vacillating swept rough and billowy 
round in wild and stormy roistering, and washed and 
weltered about the widls of the circular towers 
of the city. Though it was urgently necessary to 
thundsrstnke the rock-bnilt Tyre with Ptone shot, 
hurled fast and furiously ftom creaking and groaning 
catapults, wrought hastily by the arms of noisy and 
numerous slaves, yet there was no land or rock suffi- 
oientlpr near on which to plant these engines. Such 
machines stationed in boats, rising uid sinking on the 
restless surge, and launching their impetuous bolts 
from a distance, would not drive the shot with that 
destroying and plunging force, whose ring^g and 
resounding blows upon the battlements should make 
the assailed town ecno the thunder, alike to its centre 
and its limits. All efforts proved fhiitless to attach 
ladders to the battlements : the brawniest men the 
^>^Pging armies possessed standing unsteadily in 
boats, bom away by the current, flung the grappling 
with a vigorous hand, but always with abortive aim ; 
the smooth unscalable walls, moreover, ascending 
from the waters as straight and steep as if they grew 
out of the sea. Besides the stream swept away from 
beneath the foot of the erected ladders, the boats 
from which they were upheaved. In this way they 



the bulwark, to dash on the reioimdiiig msrhM of 
the echoii^ flood, with a prodigious ^ash, and a 
hollow and thunderous report. At times a nlvery 
flash, the (rare radiation as it seemed in the son-llgiit 
of a burnished disk of polished plate, passed like a 
meteor from the battlements to a boat. FK>m this 
smitten bark were seen, a moment after, fast and 
billowy volumes of smoke quickly and hurriedly 
uprising towards the cemlian, as if thev were in haste 
to leave the skiff. A pale streak, whicn no stranger's 
eye would recognise as fire, supported apparently the 
narrow base of the inverted monntam of smoke. 
This smoke rose high, when it streamed along slowly 
and roUed away, and eddied round the great towers of 
Tyre ; obscured with a veil of floating crape for a 
second the forests of shining arms, ana gloomed all 
the faces which thronged the battlements. 

It happened that there arrived in Tyre abont thif 
time certain Carthagenian legates, who came to 
solemnise an annual festival within it, aocordim^ to 
an ancestral custom of no small antiquity. ]^er 
reverent of the abode which parents had hallowed, and 
one which exhibited the honoured vestiges of their 
lordly ancestors, who were princes of the earth and 
the sea, the long-robed legates came in the pious 
intention of sanctifying in the shining and marble 
fanes an anniversary by which posterity miglit pro- 
foundly feel, with affection and wonder, the gratitude 
of Carthage to this splendid dty of Tyre. The 
serious ana venerable l^^es encouraged the Tyriaos 
to confront the dangers of a siege, solemnly promisiiig 
that the white and t>ellyihg sails of Oarthageoiaa 
vessels, heavy with munitions, and glittering with 
armed men in brass, should crest the rocking billow, 
to be heartily hailed by the shouting garrison on the 
walls, who should discern the ships coming afar every 
morning, every noon, and every evening. 

Immediately inside the walb of Tyre at this time, 
pullies and ropes and hauling labourers were straining 
and shoutiuff with noisy hurry and resonnding 
bustle, and all the dtixens were employed in slowly 
upheaving their swinging catapults ; theae might he 
seen dependant from ropes banging from a very 
elevated pulley which stood aloft apparently near the 
sky. The hanging engines were ascending with an 
imperceptible and steady movement, in eonseqnenee 
of the hearty and loud and simultaneous tuf ' 
and pulling of great bands of workmen, who orie. 

fervently togeUier when they pulled, and vrith 

powerful effort rabed the suspended machine about 
the fraction of an inch. Meantime the sounding 
anvils of Tyre rung with the Unmderous clangoar<? 
the echoing and busy hammers, and all the town was 
ringing with the unceasing blows of the forgers, who, 
with brawny arms, were every where plying their 
trade. Thei^ you might see the smutted smiths 
forging enormous hooks, which were finished and 
flung by without a pause or slight interval, during 
which the admiring artisan comd delightedly con- 
template the pointed offspring of his skilL Their 
hearts cringed in their breasts, and icy horror appa- 
rently struck the workmen into stone, when, at t^ 
first hoarse breath of the braving bellows, gushes of 
blood were seen welling as if full of life from the 
flames of the foi^es. 60 credulous is man, that the 
Tyrians told this lying tale, with their hair on osd, 
and in a low and husky voice, as they stood lor a 
moment in the shadow in the hour of evening. The 
soldiers too repeated the figment with that strenr 
and fenrent conviction and fiolness of faith wUeS 
compels attention, and which, while paining the wise, 
they find it so dangerous to reprehend. 

Alexander perceived that the winds withheld firem 
the siege his strong fleet, which now rooking idBy 
on the heaving and remote billows, would nudie the 



dragged the ladders, which scraped down the &ce of ) hectoring citizens quail by merely* appearing. One 
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^7 thoso mighty valr^, the gates of the dtj, were 
Been to retolve on noiseless hinges, to admit Cadn- 
oeatores bearing wands of peace— Grecian messen- 
gers of Alexander to the bobterons Tyrians. These 
persons in spoke mild terms concemiDg peace to those 
surly or stormy townsmen. ** Peace ! the tumol- 
tuons populace shouted, as they rushed like a torrent 
on the heralds, and bearing them on the crest of t^ 
driring tide of mutiny, pinned the ambassadors 
against the wall, and then raged and clamoured and 
duputed around the appalled strangers. The foremost 
of tiie exasperated mob, amid aloud, noisy, and uproar- 
ious dispute which raged in the street as to the rate of 
of the Greeks, insist^ with a strange brandishing of 
brawny arms on their instant dismissal. In spite of 
the saving efforts of moderate men, the mutineers 
finally hurried them up the stairs of the rampart. 
What took place up tnere was not distinctly ascer- 
tained within the city. The besiegers, howe?er, 
looking from the continent, saw on the remote walls 
the viotorious mob hurl the ambassadors with a great 
effort into the air, when twirling quickly for a 
second, thd heralds fell with fearful rapidity heavily 
into the sea. Ganoabas. 

INDIAN SUPERSTITION. 
The '* medicine-bag *' is a mystery-bag ; and its 
meaning and importance necessary to be understood, 
as It may be said to be the key of Indian life and Indian 
character. These bags are constructed of the skins 
of animals, of birds, or of reptiles, and ornamented 
and preserved in a thousand different ways, as suits 
the taste or freak of the person who constructs them. 
These skins are generally attached to some part of the 
clothing of the Indian, or carried in his hand. Every 
In^n m his primitive state carries his medicine-bag 
in some form or other, to which he pays the greatest 
homage, and to which he looks for safety and proteo- 
tioii through life — and in fact it mif ht almost be 
ladled a speciee of idolatry ; for it wouldseem, in some 
instances, as if he actually worshipped it. Feasts are 
often made, and dogs and horses sacrificed to a man's 
medicine ; and days and even weeks of fasting and 
penance of various kinds are often suffered, to appease 
his medioine, which he imagines he has in some way 
offended. The manner in which this curious and 
important article is instituted is this : a boy, at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen years, is said to be making 
or " Ibrmine his medicine," when he wanders away 
from his fa£er*s lodge, and absents himself for the 

Space of two or three, and sometimes even four or 
ve days ; lying on the eround in some remote or 
secluded spot, crying to the Great Spirit, and fasting 
the whole time. During this penod of peril and 
abstinence, when he falls asleep, the first animal, bird, 
or reptile, of which he dreams (or pretends to have 
dreamed, perhaps,) he considers the Great Spirit has 
designatea for his mysterious protector through life. 
He then returns home to his father's lodge, and 
relates his success ,* and after allavin? his thirst, and 
satiating his appetite, he sallies forth with weapons 
or traps, until he can procure the animal or bird, the 
skin of which he preserv(s entire, and ornaments it 
accordincr to his own fancy, and carries it with him 
through Ufe, for *• good luck" (as he calls it ;) as his 
strength in battle — and in death his guardian Spirit^ 
that is buried with him ; and which is to conduct him 
safe to the beautiful hunting grounds, which he 
contemplates in the world to come. The value of 
the medicine-bag to the Indian is beyond all price ; 
for to sell it, or give it away, would subject him to 
such signal disgrace in his tribe that he could never 
rise above it; and again, his superstition would 
stand in the way of any such disposition of it, for he 
considers it the gift of the Great Spirit. An Indian 
carries his medicine-bag into battle, and trusts to it 



for his protection ; and if he loses ft ti^, when fight- 
ing ever so bravely for his ^r*^""^.'. . "uffe*"* » 
disgrace scarcely less **-*^ ^^^ ^'"^h occurs in 
case he sells or i*-^ »* away; his enemy carries 
it off and^J^^^^y^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ own people as a trophy ; 
whil^J^ ^0 loser is cut short of the respect that is 
Joie to other young men of the tribe, and for ever 
^subjected to the degrading epithet of *• a man with- 
out medicine," or "he who has lost his medicine ;" 
until he can replace it again, which can only be done 
by rushing into the battle and plundering one from 
an enemy whom he slays with his own hand — Catlings 
American Note$, 



THE UNIVERSE. 
When we look on this world so bright and fair. 

O'er its Tertile fields and plains. 
Who cannot «Be that onr God is there. 

That they are but His small domains ? 
For He lives in the mighty torrent's fall, 

As it leaps down the mountain's height, 
And His voice in the rippling streamlets call, 

He shines in the glow-worm's light. 
And the earth is rife with form and life. 

While myriads crowd the sea, 
And the beuts of prey in the forest stray. 

O'er the prairie bounding free. 
What planets and suns wc see on high 

Roll wide through the deep profound ; 
Thro* the spacious arch of yon spangled bky 

Nightly Thy praises sound. 
Are they not worlds like ours, and suns 

That shine as clear and bright ? 
Is not summer there as rich and fair. 

And day succeeds the night ? 
Could we flv to some star that shines a/hr. 

And winks with a tapering glare. 
There would still be a sky as wide and high. 

And worlds as numerous there ! 
There systems roU, under God's control. 

Thro* a wide and trackless space ; 
And who can tell but beings dwell 

Purer than our fall'n race? ^ 
E'en the heathens that lived in reason's light. 

With Gospel truth ne'er blest. 
Pointed with hope to those islands bright 

Where the happy spirits rest. 
The stars that shine— all, all are Thine ! 

Who studded the heavens but Thee ? 
Who taught the son its conrse to run 

Daily o'er yon high canopy ? 
And the planets to move in their varied course. 

And around their centres roll ? 
But who can tell where Thou dost dwell 

Throughout this amazing whole I 

In the ocean's cave— on the mountain wave— - 

On the wings of the fleeting wind ; 
And the winter dond is Thy dark, dark ahiood. 

While the thunders speak Thy mind : 
And He lives in the mighty torrent's fall. 

As it leaps down the mountain's height; 
While His voice in the rippling streamkts call. 

He shines in the glow-worm's light. 

Ellis. 

Irish SociETT.---The produce of the estates and 
fisheries of this Society for the year 1842 amounted 
to £13,756 ; expenditure £12,697. 

Squintino cuasD. — Modem science has disco- 
vered that the eye is retained in its orbit by six 
muscles which pull it up and down, inward and out- 
ward, and that the unoue contraction of either of 
these muscles, produces that obliquity caUed squint- 
ing, which was once supposed to proceed from 
convulsions in childhood, or other unknown causes. 
This is cured by cutting the contracted muscle, when 
the eye falls immediatdy into its proper place. This 
muscle lies under the surface, and it is necessary to 
pass through the membrane of the eye^v /-. rr I /> 
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A DREAM. 

He «rbo fleq^ Mo» *^t$mM, 

** Addahru arwad wut$tatitt^»^^ 
Time goes sofUy and finishes alt^Onin 
Frtm the Arabic Pr9verb9 qf AbuH Fadht Ahmad IMtt 
med oi Maiddmi. 
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It was thus I dreamed — that I lav upon my 
couch, reading the chronicle of Muhammad al 
Munshi ; the nre was burned low, and the lamp 
flickering in the socket cast a melancholy and un- 
steady light ; a sense of thrilling loneliness began 
gradually to steal upon me ; I laid the volume 
down, and rose to refresh the light ; I was sud- 
denly arrested by a low, hollow Uuffh, if laugh it 
could be called, which more resembled the moan 
of waves upon the distant shore ; looked around, 
but could see nought from which the sound could 
proceed, and I trembled as I beheld the grim pic- 
tures of my ancestors, whose huge giu frames 
hunff out in bold relief from the dark wainscot — 
the Iamp*s wavering light had imparted to them 
a ghastly animation, and their bearded visages 
seemed to leer upon me. Oh ! horrors 1 my lamp 
now &iled me, like the world's cold friendship, 
when most I needed it. Hark! 'tis the same 
tmearthly mirth comes softly— now louder — louder 
still — till it rings horribly m mine ears. I clung 
for support to one of the pillars of the mantle. 
All is still again — a deadly stillness. I raised 
mine eyes : before me stood a gigantic figure, clad 
in lon^ flowing robes which descended to the 
ground; he appeared perfectly luminous, yet 
nought was visible save himself. 'Tis impossible 
to describe that icy spell which bound me as he 
turned his fiery eyes upon me — bis dark yet noble 
countenance was lit with a fiendish smile as he 
drew forth from the folds of his robe a scroll and 
unrolled it to my view : it was of a livid blue, and 
shone as with a phosphoric light. Therein were 
written many mystic words and dark sayings, in 
stranffe characters of fire. Hb voice was like the 
scorching hurricane of the desert as he spake — 
''Bead, miserable worm, read thy destiny!" I 
understood it not, though I knew my name was 
there, and that his fate was there inscribed. The 
scroll folded of itself; he seized it, and thrust it 
within his bosom* He moved awa^, signing to 
me to follow. In agony I clung tighter to the 
pillar ; it was of no avail ; it seemed to melt away 
in my embrace, and I was drawn after him by an 
attractive power nothing could resist. We smftly 
passed many regions, through vast and sandy 
deserts, and the ruins of many ancient towns, whose 
dead stood round and prostrated themselves as the 
mighty spirit passed along ; the pidms bent their 
Stately heads, and the massive columns tottered to 
their fall. At length we entered a dismal cave, 
and passed with lightning speed to its extremity. 
Taking the roll, he cast it against the barrier 
rock ; suddenly it passed away, and I beheld the 
world as in a map. I saw all nations of the earth, 
and the attenduit spirits of each, gathered in one 
room, whose floor was one great surface of glass 
laid over a mighty chasm. Many disappeared, I 
knew not how ; the rest heeded not, but, urged on 
by the demons, arose, and moved on in a mad'nin^ 
reel ; and the floor bent, and creaked, and cracked 
beneath their feet, and not a few fell through the 



gaping floor, and for a moment in despair dung 
to the sharp edges, and, as the sinews of their 
hands were severed, fell with piercing shrieks Into 
the dark abyss. In horror I closed mine eyes; 
a tremendous crash ; I looked up ; a pale hand 
was stretched towards me through gloom? I 
hounded forward, and, looking round, I beheld 
whet4e and orbs of fire rolling and crashing within 
each other, muI the spirit whir]ed and torn between 
them. It vanished, and I awoke. 

Ta ai. RiBNxn). 

A SHIP CONDEMNED BY EVIDENCE 
TAKEN FROM A SHARK. 
During the last war a Danish vessel was detafaied, 
and sent in for adjudication to Kingston, Jaaaica, by 
one of his Majesty's omizers, under suspickm of her 
cam> being enemy's property, as she was ladea with 
coffee iVom St. Dimingo, bound te the island of 8t 
Thomas, the latter belonging to Dmmark, with 
whom Great Britain was not at war ; the former at 
that time belonginfir to the French. On examin- 
ing her papers, Damsh bills of lading were produced, 
to show the cargo was netrual property, knd there 
was no demur respectine the vessel being a Dane ; 
however the donbts bemg strong as to the cargo, 
she was detained. No other vessel was in oonpany 
or in sight, bat the two indiridoal vessels, at the time 
the capture occurred. Some short time after tbb a 
tender belonging to his Majesty's ship Abergavenay, 
which was sationary at Fort Royal, was omiziqg off 
St. Dimingo, and caught a shark. The general prae- 
tice, from the known voracity of the animal, is to 
examine the maw, or the contents of the stomach. 
Mr. Haycock, afterwards Lieutenant Haycock, R.N., 
was master's mate in the tender, and opened the 
stomach, when, to his astonishment, a pocket-book, 
with other substances, appeared. From the short 
period it had remained, but little ii^ury was dkme to 
the papers contained in the book: with oare aad 
dryine them, they became perfectly intelligiUe, and 
proved to be a set of French bills of lading, i^per- 
taining to a cargo shipped to St. Thooias's on 
account and risk of Frendi subjects in St. Dimineo. 
The tender returned to port, and delivered toe 
podcet-book and its contents to the Admiral, when it 
was found the bills of ladine were theindentica] papen 
relative to the cargo of Sie Danish vessel detafaed 
some days prerious. And on the trial for tiie ood- 
demnation of her cargo in the Admirality Court at 
Kingston, these bills, taken out of the shark, were 
produced to prove that the cargo was enemy's pro- 
perty; and the vessel was condemned accordingly, 
and made prize to the captors. 



American Pork. — An extraordinary return riria- 
tive to the provision trade is furnished by the latest 
arrivals from New York. It appears that in the 
four states of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and HUnois, 
there are 8,000,000 of swine, nearly all of which can 
be fattenei at the expense of one cent per lb. The 
averaj^e weight of each is 300 pounds, and Uie vahe, 
therefore, reckoning one cent, for the pork and five 
cents for the lard, is 5^ dollars ; or a totsi for the 
whole 45,000,000 doUars. 

HoRSE'FLESH. — During the times of revolutionary 
scarcity, horse-flesh was largely used as food in Paris. 
In 1811, medical men having declared the flesh of a 



sound horse good, permission was ^ven to sell it 
openly, but only in given places. This permlsdon 
was withdrawn in 1814, renewed in 1816, and stHl 



continues. It is calculated that about 13,000 bonet, 
passed labour, are annually brought to Montfaaooii, 
m Paris, for slaughter. , r\r^n I ^ 
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THE SIEGE OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The scene at thU instant wae most exciting and 
splendid. Hemmed in by sea and land, the seven- 
hilled city lay in her helpless beauty in the very 
arms of her foe, and struggling to her release 
came the brave Giustiniani with his followers from 
Genoa and Venice^ fighting their way through the 
infidel fieet> which as a swarm of locusts darkened 
the face of the waters. Far away to the east 
stretched the forests of the Asiatfc 8hore> losing 
themselves^ in the deep shadow of the mountains, 
while the more gentle western hills, covered with 
the Ottoman tents, were gleaming in the morning 
sun, white as the summit of Olympus, and beneath, 
upon the bosom of that narrow strsat whose shores 
smiled in the gladness of their beauty, the blue 
wave was reddening in the death-struggle of that 
spirit which never sleeps-^the strife between man 
and man. 

More than once the hearts of the Christians 
trembled, as the power of numbers threatened to 
prevail. The odds were fearful, but at length the 
triumph of discipline became apparent, and the 
five noble vessels found their way through a fleet 
of three hundred sail, and safely anchored within 
the port of the Golden Horn. 

With tears of joy Constantino and his people 
welcomed their brave allies, and the supplies of 
com and of money, with the efficient aid of four 
hundred men, again raised the spirits of the 
Christians. 

The desperation of the Sultan increased every 
moment. The seige was renewed with vigour, 
and the day afler the arrival of Giustiniani his 
eyes were greeted by a sight of such imequalled 
Mrbaritf as almost to strike the beholders with 
madness. All night long the air had been filled 
with shrieks of the most heart-rending distress, 
bnt it was not till the morning that the cause was 
revealed to the besi^ed, when the opposite side 
of the ditch presented a forest of upright spikes, 
upon each of which the brutal Mahomet had 
caused a Christian prisoner to be impaled, and 
the heat of the sun increasing the misery of those 
who survived the tortures of the night, the piteous 
cries for water filled the breasts of the hearers 
with horror and despair. 

Distracted by the impossibility of affording 
relief to the suffering wretches, the usual gentle- 
ness and humanity of the Christian emperor for- 
sook him, and ordering every Turkish prisoner to 
the walls, they were instantly beheaded, and their 
bodies left exposed to the view of their country- 
men. Each day added fresh horrors to the siege, 
until the busy brain of Mahomet devised a scheme 
unequalled in daring or skill. In the dead of 
night the neck of land which runs behind the 
suburb of Galata was completely covered over, the 
boards being rendered slippery by the fat of oxen 
rubbed upon them; a road was then contrived, 
by which the port of the Golden Horn might be 
reached, and during the darkness no less than 
seventy ships were safely landed across the Isthmus 
by the force of puHies, and the united strength of 
thousands, driven by the scourge to perform a 
feat apparently beyond the power of man. 

The following day horror seized upon the 
Christians. Seventy Turkish vessels were riding 
at anchor on the bosom of their harbour; to 



defend himself on both sides was impossible^ and^ 
sword in hand, the emperor once more put him- 
self at the head of his troops, now nerved to iron 
by despair. The evident treachery of the Genoese 
merchants redoubled the aj^prehension within the 
city, while the Ottoman troops, wild with the 
excitement of delay, clamoured for permission for 
a general assault. 

Still the Sultan hesitated — Almanzor declared 
the heavens unpropitious — ^but at length overcome 
by the anxiety of Mahomet, the astrologer pro- 
nounced the fatal word. The 29th of May was 
chosen as the auspicious day by the conjunction of 
the planets, and the Sultan proclaimed that honour 
and reward, according to his option, should be the 
portion of him who first stood upon the walls of 
Constantinople. But while his words breathed 
kindness, his heart was steeled to all human feel- 
ing, and he only waited the rising of the sun to 
euect a diabolical scheme, by which he secured 
from failure his final attempt upon the city. 

He caused a proclamation to be made through 
the camp inviting every artizan and follower to 
assemble before the walls, and thus having coU 
lected an immense crowd of unsuspecting wretches^ 
he at the head of his Janissaries charged upon the 
unoffending multitude, forcine them onward until 
the ditch was filled with living beings, and the 
Janissaries rushing to the attack, drowned the 
cries of the victims with shouts of ** Allah ! 
Ailah r^Mrs, Maberly's " Days of the Medki.'' 



LINES 



niOM THB QEUfAN. 

I'll write no words of tinfelt pnuse. 

But cold philosophy shall tell, 
Thut, dare I love, my hrightcst lays 

Should say I lored. alas ! too well. 
Yet when I see thy beaming eye. 

And hear thy laughter light, 
I sigh— altho* His vain to sigh — 

That mom so fair shoald know a night 
Bemember, summer will not last. 

Nor autumn's breezes ever Mow ; 
And think how winter's icy blast 

Will nip Uie fairest flowers that grow. 
Oh 1 let not pride in beauty's power 

Usurp thine understanding's throne ; 
Reflect that for each wasted hour 

Repenting years must still atooe t 
I'll write to thee no woridly wile. 

To pamper vanity and pride ; 
I'd rather win from thee one smile. 

By truth's plain guise, than all beside. 
Yet think not that these words' cold tone 

Would seem to scorn thy beauty's btoon: s 
No — ^but when hopes too soon are blown, 

The sooner comes their certain tomb ! 
I'd rather live securely low, 

Nor love at all, than soar too high ; 
One moment short of bliss to know. 

Then fall — in agony to die ! 
April,1813. Innisfail. 



Irish Linen.— A Belfast paper states that a 
gri.'ater quantity of linen, in its various fabrics, ig 
now exported (and has been for the last year) from 
Ireland, than at any former period. 

Bankroptcyin New York — A New York paper 
of the Ist March, 1843, contains a list of bankrupts 
occupying six columns, containing above seven hun- 
dred defaulters I 
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MACQUARIE HARBOUR, ONE OF THE 

PENAL BETTLEMENtS. 

[Prom Mr. B«ckbouM'f *«Narr»ttTe oT a Vtatt to th« 

AiutralUn ColooiM.'*] 

Notwithstanding the fine scenerr of Macquarie 
Harbour, it was a gloomy place in the eyes of a 
prisoner, from the privations he suffered there, in 
Dein^ shut oat from the rest of the world, and 
restricted to a limited quantity of food, which did not 
include fresh meat ; from being kept under a military 
guard; from the hardship he endured, in toiling almost 
constantly in the wet, at felling timber and rolling it 
to the water, and from other severe labour, without 
wa^, as well as from the liabilitr to be flogged or 
subjected to solitary confinement, tor small offences. 
Out of 85 deaths that occured here in eleren years, 
commencing with 1823, only 35 were from natural 
causes ; of the remainder, 2/ were drowned, eight 
killed accidentally, chiefly by the falling of tr^s, 
three were shot by the military, and twelve murdered 
by their comrades. There is reason to believe that 
some of these murders were committed for the purpose 
of obtaining for the murderers, and those who might 
be called upon as a witnesses on their trials, a removal 
from this place, though at the ultimate cost of the 
life of the murderers, and without a prospect of libe- 
ration on the part of the others! borne of the 
Drisoners who returned hither wHh us in the Tamar 
nad been witnesses in such a case ; but they had bad 
the privU^e of the change, for a time, to the peniten- 
tiary at Hobart Town I These circumstances, with 
the fact, that within the eleven years, 112 prisoners 
had eloped from this settlement, proved also that its 
Drivations were felt to be very great. Escape from 
Alaoquarie Harbour was well known to be a difficult 
and very hazardous undertaking, and very few who 
attempted it, reached the settled parts of the colony. 
Out of the 1 12 who eloped, 62 were supposed to hare 
perished in the bush, and nine were muraered by their 
comrades on the journey, for a supply of food. For 
this purpose, the party proposing to attempt travers- 
ing the formidable forest, selected a weak-minded 
man, and persuaded him to accompany them ; and 
when the slender stock of provisions which they 
had contrived to save frt>m their scanty rations, was 
exhausted, they laid violent hands on their victim. 
One party when lately apprehended near the settled 
districts, had in their possession, along with the 
flesh of a kangaroo, a portion of that of one of their 
comrades. 

^ The number of prisoners at the settlement at the 
time of our visit, including the out-gangs, was 177 ; 
formerly it was about ^X). Many of them were 
employeid on Sarahs Island in smp-building, and 
others at out-stations, chiefly as a wood-cutting gang 
at Phillips Creek, where they were superintend^ by 
a constable, and lodged in huts of the humblest con- 
struction ; but these, beiuff furnished with good fires, 
were not very uncomfortable, particularly when the 
inmates whitewashed them, and kept them clean. On 
conversing with the men of this gang respecting the 
hope of remisson of sentence on good conduct, one 
man, with tears in his eyes, said, he had been there 
ten Tears : he seemed cast down almost below hope. 
On being asked, another man said, that their ration of 
provisions was not sufficient for them at such hard 
work; and though their general appearance was 
healthy, yet when they were engaged in heaving 
timber, and rolling it down to the water, and other 
fatiguing labour, it might often fail in appeasing the 
cravings of exhausted nature. The timber they cut 
was cmefly Huon pine. No beasts of burden were 
allowed at Macquarie Harbour. In order to get 
felled timber to the water, a way had to be cleared, 
and to be formed with logs and branches ; over this, 
straight trunks of trees were laid in the manner of 



the slips of skids used in Unnohlng ships. Upon 
these the timber was rolled by the prisoners, sometames 
to a great distance. These roads were termed Pine- 
roads. If any of the men proved unruly at the out- 
stations, the constable lit a fire, the smoke of whidi 
was observed by the sentinel at the settlement, from 
whence assistance was promptly sent. Except some- 
times as a punisfament, the men wmn not in irons, for 
if they had been, they could not have performed their 
work. The general health of the prisoners at Mac- 
quarie Harbour was good. The common temperature 
of the winter at Macquarie Harbour was 43^ in clear 
weather, when the wind was from the south, and 52^ 
when cloudy with the wind from the north. Frost 
and great heat were of rare occurrence. Rain is said 
to have fallen five days out of the seven, during ten 
months in the year, from the formation of the settle- 
ment in 1822. The prisoners had no allowance of 
spirits at this station ; but rewards for little extra 
senrices were sometimes given them by the officers 
in this pernicious article; the allowance of which 
to the latter, and to the military generally, was a 
great evil, and the source of much misconduct. 

Transportation. — This system, fVt>m the time of 
its commencement up to 1814, cost eight milEom ! 
In 1836 the cost of transporting 46,000 convicts 
amounted to £81 per head; while, in 1842, the police 
of the penal colonies cost £92,000, and other jndicxa] 
establishments £400,000 more. 

Origin of the word " Ladt.**— The term lady 
(which Johnson negligently derived from the S«Kon) 
was sometimes bestowed on women of fortune, ev^i 
before their husbands had received any title which 
could confer distinction upon thesL Thecanee is 
stated to have been this: — It was formerly the custom 
for the affluent to live constantly at their manor- 
houses in the country, where, once a wedk, or ofieoer, 
the Lady of the Manor used to distribute with her 
own hands a certain quantity of bread. She was 
hence denominated by those who shared her boimty, 
Uff-day^ whidi, in Saxon, signifies the bread giver. 
A grsdual corruption in the mode of pronooncing 
this word has produced the modem lady ; aodC 
perhaps from this hospitable custom arose the practice 
universally existing, that ladies serve the meat at 
their own tables. 

Thorwaldsen. — The King of Denmark has given 
Thorwaldsen a commission for the ezeoiition ia 
marble of his most recent bas-relief, ^ Christmae-joy 
in Heaven.*' Three angels poised in the air, one 
with a harp, the other two with leaves of masicv fiB 
up tho middle of the drawing ; a crowd of an(g^ 
playin? instruments of all kinds, and placed in the 
most farming attitudes surround them. A wreath 
of stone encircles the whole group, which breathee a 
joy and happiness quite supernatural. With the 
exception of '* The Night,*' no other bas-relief of 
the scuptor equals this in noble simplicity and soleoB 
calmness. 

Castkb in Mexico. — There are seven fistiact 
castes — 1st, the Gachupmos, or Spanards bom in 
Europe ; 2nd, the Creoles, that is, whites of Europcen 
families born in America ; 3rd, the Mestisos ; 4th, Hut 
Mulattoes, descendants of whites and negroea, of 
whom there are few ; 5th, the Zambos, descendaats 
of nefl^oes and Indians, the ugliest race in Mexico; 
6th, the Indians ; and 7th, the remains of the African 
negroes. 

Spawn of Oysters These are distributed over 

seas and rivers by the flux and reflux ef tbe tide. 
When first shed, the eggs or spat rise to the snr&ei 
of tbe waters in a verv small bubble, like oil or ghie, 
and are moved to ana fro, till the air and san briiig 
them to maturity, and the shell is formed ; then, b; 
their natural gravity, they subside, and renuua at thi 
place where they i^ 
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TO O., KOAD. 

Ah ! why are your loft thrUUng notes of each ileetneta» 
Whfdi 8o often enraptur'd my bouI with their sweetness F 
They eome — ^like the rays of the winter they come— 
loTitfaif fond ** brothers'* from &r to your home ; 
They ooqse briefly and gently, as summer ere showers, 
Bringing ** rapour" away f^rom the hearts of the flowers ; 
They come like the ** Tisita of angels," alas I 
Yet with wings making music whenerer they pass ! 
Then do strike your lyre — strike it long — strike it loud — 
Of the Heaven-bom gift you possess, are you proud ? 
Is the wand which you ware with such magic a treasure ? 
Bo the praises of women sincere give you pleasure f 
Do you vtrisb that your name should be mentioned in story f 
In the wreath of the poet you wear, do you glory ? 
If yon do, strike your harp — strike it oft and anudn^ 
I am loni^g to hear it again and again. 
Douglas. M. 

TO M., Douglas. 
Fair friend, (for praises such as you accord 
Could only flow from out a gentle channel,) 
I thank you for your tribute. Were it mine 
To master song and language as you'd lead 
Hen to suppose my attributes command. 
In your exi^erated, valued verse, 
(So soothingly and gracefully prepared.) 
Those thanks should flow in such mellifluous tones 
As ne'er came sweeter from Latona's son, 
Nor all the muses at their sylvan fount 
Could fashion into liarmony — ^my lay 
Would be intensely, eloquently soft 
As whispering sephyrs amid ozier boughs. 
Or music stealing from a silver lute 
Forth to the lattice of some vratching maiden ! 
But time, and change, and drcumstanees, wear 
The sweetest chords of many harps as mine, 
And render what albeit once vras song 
A fever'd, harsh, discordant melody. 
'Tis thus my measure suits the lyre I bring 
Your flattering laudits feebly to acknowledge. 
Our lives are like the seasons— 4irst comes Spring, 
With bracing winds, invigoratbig youth. 
And making hope, and joy, and happiness 
Our playmates on the mountain— ^ot a care^ 
Save when the sun hath stolen to his rest. 
And buoyant hearts are yearning for its dawning I 
The morrow breaks refitlgent with his beams. 
And then the morrow, which is brighter still. 
Sweet harbinger of Summer, Then the flowers 
Are young, and fresh, and beantifiil, and balm. 
Imparting fn^prance, beyond infant's breath 
When smiling on a bosom ! Tet a flower 
More odorous still than each and all conoentr'd. 
Springs in our pathway's variegated dye, 
Engenderinghopes^andfears, and doubts,anddrcamings, 
CommingVd into one ecstatic sense 
Of Paradise enjoyment. Such is love I 
And then we bathe within its spangl'd river. 
First on the surface, then beneath its depths. 
Seeking the peariy treasure which it covers ; 
And blushing coral, whose vermillion hue 
Reflects itself upon the floweret's petals, 
Till we perceive within that rose alone 
The worth of all we covet in possessing ! 
We breathe the air of poesy ; the stars 
Shine as so many lamps within its heaven. 
Making the heart transparent as a vase 
Of alabaster, which is lighted purely 
Until the •• sear and yellow leaves" of Autumn 
Fly, like so many frighted humming-birds. 
From off the boughs whereon they nestl'd gaily. 
As clouds come quick and lowering on their Eden. 
The Hlies droop, and violets decay, 
And daisies wither on th^ emerald couch ; 
The snows of Winter thick and heavy fidl. 
Converting all into a chilly world. 
Where hearts there are which beat for self alone ; 
Where hands there are whose very touch would freete 
Life's healthy current — scarce a pulse to yield 
One throb of duty, hope, love, charity, 
Or angel-smile of the Samaritan ! 



A oedar riven by the lightning's shock, 

A lonely boat dismasted on the biUow, 

A pheasant fluttering with a wounded wing. 

Or ori^ians wailing o'er a parent's bier. 

Are emblems meet of what the change doth bring us 1 

Do you perceive the iUedness which lies 
Upon all earthly things, when Nature weeps 
Over the germs of her buried beauty ? 
And ttw of earth, partaking 6t her tears. 
But rarely sing as wo were wont to do 
Ere sunshine dos'd the chambers of the h^urt, 
(Save to the few who make it joyous always,) 
And lock'd its portals 'gainst ungracious sounds. 
Which never were, and ne'er will bo. of Summer. 



- Road, Cork, Mth Uarch, 1843. 



O. 



In " Chambers* History of the Rebellions in 
Scotland" we find the following allusion to the 
conduct of the Irish when fighting under Mont- 
rose. After describing the battle of Aberdeen, 
he says — " The Irish here also displayed a full 
share of those qualities which fit them to such a 
degree for the profession of arms, not only acting 
with vigour in the close and deadly struggle^ but 
preserving throughout all that buoyancy of spirit 
and disregard of pain which seem to l>e so neces- 
sary for the support of the soldier dirough the 
dreadful circumstances which it is his fate to be 
surrounded with. An anecdote has been pre- 
served regarding one of these gallant fellows^ 
which is at once valuable as showing their spirit on 
the present occasion, and curious as a proof that 
the Irish national character was then precisely the 
same as at the present day. A cannon-ball having 
shot o£f the leg of this brave man, so as only to 
leave it attached by a small piece of flesh or skin> 
and he perceiving that his comrades were some* 
what anected at the sight, instead of showing the 
slightest symptom of vexation or pain himself, 
he cried out — ^ Never mind, my lads; if I can 
serve no more on foot, my Lord Marquis must 
just put me among the horse,' and deUberately 
pulling out a clasp knife, he cut the limb fairly 
off, and handed it to a comrade * for borial with 
the rest of the dead. "* 



German Authors. — Every man who reads in 
Germany, writes too, and every scholar prints with- 
out end. They will publish a new edition for the 
sake of one new lection. They will publish five or 
six volumes for the sake of one new theory upon one 
single part of one sm^Ie worn-out subject. No matter 
whether the theory be right or wrong — no matter 
whether it be put forth one year only to be contra- 
dicted, in a fresh publication, by the same hand, the 
year after— write they must, to attract notice, to 
canvass for professorships, and then to canvass for 
students. Of course, one-fiftieth of these produc- 
tions never remunerate either author or publisher. 
Hence the prodigious number of unfinished works 
and incomplete editions, •• never ending, still begin- 
ning," that issue from the German press. There is 
one publisher at Leipsic, a wealthy man, whose fancy 
it is that no work printed by him shall ever lower its 

Srice in the market. In consequence of this wise 
etermination, he has three sides of a square occupied 
by his warehouses, crammed full of unsaleable sheets, 
whose value, as waste paper, is calculated at .£25,000. 
What a multitude of crude hypotheses must lie there 
entombed ! Half of them, at feast, have been got up 
solely on speculation — in a desperate attempt to 
out-Herod the Herod of some prece^n&^4Jleo^J p 
igi ize y g 
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A STEANOER'B ADDBE88 TO IRELAND. 
Oh ! Ireland, permit s rude ctranger to toll 

Of the Imprese'd affection thy bcwitiet Impart, 
And the joy that lasU long In reflcctlon'i iweet ipell. 
As my M^* «<>«• *>"*^ ^ revlait and tell 

Thy fwUeyi and mountains, they live in my heart. 
I claim not thy soU by birthright or name. 

No grafe-sione marks out my ancestors' repose 
ITlth thy own mouldering dead, to teU whence I came ; 
No lineage speaks of my forefathers' fcme, 

Nor tells of their failings, their crimes, or their woet. 
"What then Is the goad that so binds me to thee. 

The secret of happiness thou dost restore 
To a stranger who sighs for his home flir away, 
In Tislonless distance aioross the blue sea. 

As he wanders alone along thy calm shore ? 
Let natore, which gare thee thy loreliness, gire 

To the mhid of the sceptica ray to dirlne 
The truth that I feel, and he will percdye 
The reason I love thee, and with me believe 

In the joy of thy beautiea and soul-cheering dime. 
I've wandered alone 'midst thy old castle walls, 
A nd heard the sad tale of their glory past o'er 
In the vrlnd's moaning voice, which pensively calls 
Through their fractured and time-cast festival halls, 

And sighs to the stranger their visions of yore. 
Fve trod in thy lone mouldering abbeys once proud 1 
Now vrrccks of confusion and thrones where death 
reigns I 
And sacrilege weeps in her empty doomed shroud 
O'er the silent remains of those who once bowed 

At those cnuDbUng altars which clothe their remains, 
r ve lingered «t oonaet along thy bold coast. 

Where the deep rolling surges perpetually moan. 
And scarce could I teU which land I loved most. 
The present or one that in distance was lost— 

The land of my fkthers, my dear native home. 
Thou hast mansions for nobles and moors for the chase, 

Tales for thy lovers and lakes for the gun. 
Warrens and fish ponds, abd cwrses to raoe» 
Ball-rooms of mirth, and a firesh taking place 

Of oontinned delight when each plea^re is done. 
Thou hast cots for thy peasants, unnumbered they lie. 

Scattered o'er thy rough mountaUi land, valley, and 
And cheerless to few are the homes they supply, [glen ; 
For contented, though poor, are thy peasantry 

With the lot thy rich bounty has shared out to them. 
I've seen thee, O ! Erin, In poverty's grasp I 

la wealth and in happiness, strife and in woe 1 
I've seen thee in ruins mourning the past ! 
I've seen thee in hope and in joy overcast I 
And my blessing I leave thee wherever I go. 

J. L. 



Prsbscbs of Water —The law of the pressure 
of water, and generally of all fluids, liquid and gas- 
eous, is not in proportion to the Tolume of the hori- 
zontal surface (that is, the width or expanse,) but 
according to the height of its column, and the area of 
its base ; or, in more abstract language, the pressure 
it all in one point, and none of it is expended laterally 
It is in consequence of this fundamental law of hydros- 
tatics, that the dams and embanlonente that have 
been raised to protect Holland from the encroach- 
ments of the sea, are not carried away by the force 
and pressure of its waters, which assume strength and 
density in proportion to their depth. By the same 
law, the eailh is enabled to resist the immense 
weight or intensity of pressure of the ocean. It is 
also in obedience to this primary principle of hydro- 
BtaUcal science, that the embankments of dams and 
canals are to slope gradually from the summit to the 
base, in order that greater strength may be given to 
the base ; and it is for the same reason, tiat the 
lower hoops of large vats are made of greater strength 
than Uie upper ones are— namely, to prevent their 
buratmg. 



InOENIOUS MACBWK »0» WBIGHINO SOTBRDClft, 

Mr. Cotton, Goremorof Uie Bank of England, is the 
luTcntor of a machine whldi separates the light soye- 
reigns from those of standard weight. The machine 
is made by Mr. Napier, and is so delicate, th^ it 
detects with predsion a tariation of a twelTetlwa- 
sand two hundred and fiftieth part of the weigitt of a 
sovereign. The coins are placed in a tube or hoppa-, 
from wSence they are carried on to a smaU platform^ 
which is suspended over a delicately poised beMn;t<^ 
the other end of which is appended the standard Wm^ 
weight. On setting the machine at work, a aovcregi^ 
Is placed upon the platform, and if it is full weighty 
a smaU tongue advances, and strikes it oflf into a m 
appointed to receive it ; but if it U light, the platfonri 
suis, and brings it within the reach of another toogwJ 
at a lower level, which advances at right angles trt 
the former tongue, and pushes the coin into a^otlie^ 
till. Other coins succeed in rwpid rotation, ao thatth^ 
machine can weigh and sort 10,000 sovereigna m a^ 
hours, while an expert teUer C4in, at the utmost, onl^ 
weigh between 3 and 4,000 coins, by hand scales, a 
the same time ; and even then, the optic nerve, b^ 
incessant straining, becomes fatigued, and «Ton 

occur. . ^ _- 

Effects of Vanity —There is probably no ms^ 
sion, from the very lowest to the most subHme, froij 
the tenderest to the most brutal, which more deeply 
dyes with its influence the mind where it takes root 
than Tanity. Greatly do those mistake who caU i 
a ** little** passion— It is a great, an absorbing, "« 
a tremendous one. Its outward bearing, ind 
when the feeling is unskilfully nermitted to catdi 
eye, may often seem trivial, and proToke "jore r- 
than sighs ; but its inward strength of infl 
is not to be judged thereby. As IHtle do the gn 
sinuosities of the constrictor*s wavy movements 
notice of the deadly gripe into which they can 
tract themselves, as do the bland devices which por^ 
vey to a man's appetite announce the insatiabli 
voracity that is to be fed, or the anscrupolous met 
sures that must be resorted to in order to content it. 
Modes of dressing the Haib — The hair of * 
peasants of Russian Finland is allowed to grow If 
m front and over the ears, but is shaved dose at 
back of the head. The women fasten their ban- 
the top of the head, in a conical roU, a^^ s<^ 
ornament it with a piece of coloured doth. 
Saracens wear it long ; the Chinese out it frwa 
i part of the head but the scalp, where it ^ <»«>*■ 
' tai it will form three queues substantially p^»t«J 
and reachfaig to the ground. The Hindoo hoWsonr 
one queue orthodox, and that a small one, Ig-wtad 
he hopes to be dragged up into heaven. The Ma 
suhnan shaves the upper part of the head, and pr« 
serves a semi-circular tuit of hair bdund. la 
American Indian generously aUows one tuft to gro« 
which is called the scalping tuft, and which sernsi 
a convenient handle to the enemy. 



ANSWERS TO COEBESPONPENTS. 
"J. T. C."— Shall receive due attention in No. 15. 
" The Pirate." — Conclusion not yet received. 
•• B. H." — Continuation of " Stray Leaf in our next. 
«4 •♦M." We ara ohllged bj your communleatioo. »d ' 

in the disposition of your last favour we have "^ 

wishes. 
••F."_««Job" — *'M" — and other contributiooB, received ' 

late for this week. 
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THE WATER POWER OF IRELAND. 
Important as this subject is, we should not have 
twice di'awn the attention of our readers to it but 
for some observations in an article in the last, or 
76lh number qf the Westminster Review, The 
remarks to which we allude, although not referring 
to Ireland, should be read with interest by every 
Irishman. 

Without any further preface, we submit the 
observations which have attracted our notice. 

First, at page 255 — *' In estimating the value of 
water power, its inexhaustible nature has to be 
considered as its first recommendation ; for while 
steam is performing its wonders by the aid of 
science, and is by these wonders distracting our 
attention from water, we should remember that 
coal is exhaustible, and that, in calculating the 
power of steam, we do not consider that every 
year is diminishing the quantity, increasing the 
demand, and heightening the value of the materiaL" 
At page 256 the same writer says — " Water is a 
natural power, constant and inexpensive, because 
it may be applied where it is procured, and if not 
used, would be lost. Therefore we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that it is two-thirds cheaper than steam, 
and four-fifths cheaper than animal horse power." 
These observations, coming as they do from one 
of the first critical and literary journals in the 
empire, cannot be regarded as crude or hasty. 
The writer of them, perhaps, never thought of the 
service he was doing to Ireland, as his remarks 
have no reference to that country. The meaning 
of the observations which we have quoted is so 
obvious, that at present they need no comment. 
"We therefore pass on to another remark, which 
practically proves the efficacy of a small stream of 
'water in producing a large amount of mechanical 
power: 

** Take the Fowey Consols mine in Cornwall as 
an example of the power of water. There, a 
small stream, derived from springs in one hill, is 
iMrought home by an aqueduct to another, and 
delivered in volume sufficient to work a thirty. 
four feet diameter wheel, four feet six inches 
t>roadi with fifly-two horse power. The water is 



successively applied to twelve other wheels of an 
aggregate power equal to three hundred and sixty^ 
five horses, with thirty-two feet to spare, equal to 
sixty horse power — which makes on the whole four 
hundred and seventy-seven horse power." 

Although we adduced some general reasons, 
proving the gpreatness of the water power of 
Ireland, in our last article, it wiU not be improper 
now to advance more particular, and perhaps 
more powerful arguments, tending to the same 
conclusion. 

It i^pears from a paper read at the Royal Irish 
Academy, that in the year 1839 the greatest 
quantity of riun that fell on any part of Ireland 
was 42 inches, and the least quantity on any other 
part was 21.7 inches. Let 3 1 .85 inches, the mean 
between 42 inches and 21.7 inches, be the mean 
or average fSdl' of rain throughout Ireland, 
altCough it evidently appears to bo much more. 
If we now multiply the superficial content of 
Ireland, or 88995912160 square feet, by 31.85 
inches, we shall have the quantity of water which 
fiills on the surfiice during one year equal to 
235965371256 cubic feet. All this water cannot, 
however, be applied to practical use ; a part is 
evaporated, and some is consumed by plants and 
animals. Whatever moisture is dissipated in this 
way cannot be very great, for it evidenUy returns 
in the form of dew or excrementitious matter. We 
shall, therefore, deduct but one-fifth from the 
quantity of water which falls on the sur£etce of the 
country. Now, allowing the average fall or slope 
of every stream in Ireland to be only 60 feet, the 
force of the water falling during one year will be 
equal to 16029956040 horses* power. 

That the data firom which the foregoing esti- 
mate of the water power of Ireland is derived are 
not exaggerated, will appear from an examination 
of the facts ; and although that estimate could be 
nothing more than an approximation, it shows in 
some degree the real state of the water power of 
Ireland. $^ 

We now earnestly call the attention of the Irish 
readers of the Dublin Journal to the considera- 
I tion of the fkcts which we have brought forward* 
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We call on them to remember that their country 
poeseesee a mechanical i^^^nt which, according to , 
the arguments of the Westmin$ter Review, is more 
valuable as a generator of force than the coal mines 
of Great Briti^. 

In conclusion, we may respectfully suggest the 
meani of applying the great mechanical resource of 
Ireland to practical use. 

A societjT at present exists for the advancement 
of the agricultural, or, as they may be called, 
organic resotnrces of Ireland. Why should not 
there be another society having for its object the 
advancement and development of the mechanical 
resources of the country ? Such a society would 
be usefbl and interesting to the members of every 
class of the community — to the agriculturalist as 
well as to the mechanic — ^to the merchant as well 
as to the manufacturer. We trust the time is not 
hr distant when this society shall be established, and 
its beneficial effects perceived and acknowledged. 

Bogral Cork ImtJtutkw. B. H. 



** GOD IS LOVE I" 
' For He made m and loveth oi all, even with a Ftthet*k love.* 

There comet a sound upon the air, 
*Tia the sweet sunset's hour of prayer. 
The children of the earth and skjr 
Send their sweet orisons on high, 
Unseen— onkn o w u "a io und a hove. 
For ever whispering—^ God is love V* 
The bird upon the pine tree bough, 
As gazing upwards on the glow 
Of Heaven — I know not by what thought 
He knew, or by what teacher taught. 
But surely he has learned to prove 
The sacred maxim— ^ God is love !" 
The bright and many tinted flower 
That smiles upon the waning hour. 
Shedding sweet perftime on the air. 
Bright token of a world so Cur, 
In its mute beauty seems to show 
That <* God U love** to all below I 
The glorious sun, the sounding sea. 
In its lone grandeur, stem and free. 
The cattle grazing in the glen. 
All speak unto the hearu of men— 
Where'ei they dwell, where'er they rove. 
Are ever singing — ** God is love r 
And oh I my soul, to thee alone 
Is this sweet voioeto be unknown ? 
When all things speak to thee of God, 
Wilt thon alone deserve His rod ? 
Wilt thou alone have yet to prove 
That to all else thy *< God is love " ? 
Ariae, my aonl— Arise, and know 
All that's worth learning here below ; 
Be all my erring murmurs stilled, 
Ify wandering heart with gladness filled ; 
No more in wishes wild to rove, 
Remembering ever— ^ God is love I" 



VixEtm or Shakspbarb, Milton, ani> Napo- 
UBOM. — The fast wiUs and testaments of these cele- 
brated persons are tied np in one sheet of foolscap, 
and may be seen together at Doctor's Commons. 
In the will of the bard of Avon is an interlmeation in 
his own hand-writinr — *' I give nnto my wife mj 
brown, best bed, with the fumiture.*' It is proved by 
WUKam Bryde, 22d July, 1616. The wUl of the 
Minstrel of Paradise is a mmcopative one, taken by 
his danehter, the great poet being blind. The wiU 
of Napoleon is signed in a bold style of hand- writing ; 
the oodocU, on the contrary, written shortly before 
his death, ezhibitsthethen weak state of his body. 



IMPURB AIR— CROWDED ASSEMBLIES. 

We see before as, in a dense phalanx, figures of both 
sexes, amongst whom stand oonspicnoos persons of the 
highest rank, beauty, and wealth in Europe. Upon 
their education no expense has been spared — money 
has done all in its power to add to nature's dHHcest 
gifts the polish of art Their dresses are impor- 
tations from every oomtry of the civilised world. 
The refreshments are ddicades which it has required 
months, and in some cases even years, ot unremit- 
ting attention to obtain. The splended fui -n itur e 
has every comfbrt that ingenuity can devise. And 
yet within this painted sepulcfare, what, wearic,is 
theanalvsisof the air we are breathing? Thatkfty 
duchess s head is sparkling with cuamonds — that 
slight lovely being leaning on her arm has the pearb 
of India woimd around her brow — those statesmen 
and warriors are decorated with stars-^e deoee 
mass displays flowers, ribbons, and ornaments of 
every colour in the rainbow ; but among them all, is 
there, we ask, a single one who for a moment has 
thought of bringing with him the hogshead of air per 
hour necessarv for his respiration ? And if every 
pfuest present has neglected to do so, hi what manner. 
It must be inquired, has the noble host provided for 
the demand? Alas I the massive, pictured walls 
around us, and richly stuccoed and gilt ceiling over 
our heads, answer the question, and one has only to 
oast a glance at them to perceive that the 5O0 peraona 
present are, like those m the black-hole at Calcutta, 
conglomerated together in a hermetically-sealed box 
full of vitiated air. Every minute 500 gailoas of aff 

5 ass into the lungs of those present, from whence, 
ivested of its oxygen, it is exhaled in a ttiordid con- 
dition unfit for combustion or animal fife; every 
respiration of each elegant guest, nay, even o«r own 
contemplative sigh, vitiates about sixteen cubic 
inches of the element ; and yet, while every moment 
it is becoming more and more destructive to healtb, 
while the loveliest cheeks are mdually foifing before 
us, while the consdtutions of uie youns are evidently 
receiving an ii^ury whidi not the wtsalth of Crmsns 
will be able to repay, what arrangements, we vspeai, 
has the noble host made for repairing the damage he 
is creating ? If foul air, like manure, could be carted 
away, and if good air, like fresh dean straw, eo^ 
be brought in its stead, surely one of the iiliimiint 
luxuries which wealth could offer to society woaM be 
to effect this sanitary operation ; and thus, instead 
of offering a set of lovely women ices and unwbolesoam 
refreshments, to spend the money these woold cost 
in pouring upon their heads, necks, and shoaldic% a 
continual supply of that pure, fVesh, exhilan 
ffenous mixture, which gives animation to 
hearts and colour to their cheeks. But is this 
sive, troublesome, complicated, horse and cart 
of purifying the horrid atmoq^bere we are bres 
necessary? No. Evervbody present knows 
outside the shutters and plate-glass windows of 1^ i 
rooms in which we are suffering, there ia at Ai< 
moment in waiting, not two indies fW»m tob^ ami 
whefaning supply (which might be warmed) «f 
air, just as desirous to rush In as the foul air we i 
been breathhig and re-l>reathing is eager to rati 
The laws of specific gravity ordained by nmtmn 
in attendance to insure for us the performnnoeaC 
double process; and yet, as though the 



suicide bad prevailed upon us to thwart theta haatHk 
cent arrangements, wc* dose our doors, bar M 
windows, stuff up by curtains and drapenr •*«; 
crevice, as if it were the particular yiiB^a < 
guests on foul air,. '^ 



wealth to feed 
Ifeview, 
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THE HOMELESS SON. 
(ComimMd from Bk». M.) 
CHAP. Yin. 



-What ! — thoult brand my 



Do, do — ^In rain — ^hellnot beliere my shame : 

He thinks me trtie — that nought beneath God's sky 

Could tempt or change me. • • • 



Far off to some benighted land 1*11 fly. 
Where sunbeam ne'er shall enter till I die ; 
Where none will ask the lost one whence she came. 
But I may &de and fsll withoot a name I** 

The VeUed Prophet. 

Tis true a casual interview too often hastens to 
confidence — too often lures the inexperienced into 
fHendships which destroy for ever the peace of the 
unwary. In all societies there is for the most part 
some heau ideal, some star presiding at the hoard — 
some demi-ffody whose opinion sways a mastery 
over '' the Uioughtless, the heartless, the free.'* 
Here too he presided ! — Lorrymer, with pre- 
possessing appearance, insinuating address, and an 
unusual fund of anecdote, commanded general 
attention. To him were submitted most questions 
at i88ue> and to his decision did all seem to allot 
uncommon deference, and those were deemed the 
most worthful who partook largest of his familiar 
conTerse. 

Being the only one of the invited from Eng- 
land« be was most favoured by the attentions of 

our host, Qeorse , who enjoyed the fi'ee- 

dom with whicn his English guest (though com- 
paratively a stranger) indulged in the revelrv 
of the night. 'Twas strange with what bold indif- 
ference and callous feeling he spoke of and 
adduced examples of licentiousness in his country- 
inen» and seemed to rate the bestial indulgences 
the very acme of enjoyment and of happiness. 
The uniformity hitherto preserved in the night's 
sports had given way to scattered groups of old and 
new acquaintances at the board, and as the wine 
went round, so did reckless remark get birth. In 
one of these party circles M^Dermott found him- 
self; Lorrymer was its leader, whose lurid idea 
and intellectual research boasted only of its having 
disoovtered female weaknesses, and practised upon 
them — gloried in the triumphs achieved by the 
ruin of their delicacy or the compromise of their 
character. M'Dermott, although restrained by 
constttntion ftrom over free indul^nce in the bowl, 
had 6till partaken sufficiently to Tend a willing ear 
to the base breath emitted by Lorrymer, and ren- 
dered half jocose by his eluttonous ha I ha I hat 
by which, too, the English ravisher sought refuge 
from the gathering displeasure of the Irish brow. 
[Exaggeration, at all events, was now the order of 
the spree. This circumstance made the topics of 
entertainment the more bearable to M'Dermott, 
who by this time felt his feelings saturated with 
the converse, and rather inclining towards Lorry- 
mer, with whom he soon held conference and 
private chit chat. 

'< So, M'Dermott, you think of marrying, eh ? — 
da^iimfool! ^shaking his head.) I should not 
admit the thought." 

'<*Tis honourable,'* returned Charles. 
** Nay, nay — the mistresses are sufficiently nvme- 
rouBj and all so damn fine. Listen to facts. 



M'Dermott, hundreds of which I have known in 
our country, and kava oft jonr philosophy. 
Honor ! tis what nans you, Indi— .ymi have too 
much honor — we rarely mind such stuff; but here, 
listen. A twelve month has scarcely — '* * * * 

* * • * m * 

Lorrymer's tale was true ; it was that of a seducer 
whose evils were vilest because calculated. He 
spoke of his victim's degradation and uttered the 
deeds of his own treachery upon her with calm and 
seeming delight ; her person, age, circumstances, 
very air and accomplishments, were accurately 
detailed by him. Large were the draughts of 
thought and sensibility, anxiety and trembling 
doubt, partaken of by unfortunate M'Dermott, as 
Lorrymer gave the finer and finishing hues to the 
character. The picture was vivid — it was striking : 
it could not be mistaken. 

f^ItU^U U shell" whispered M'Dermott, 
'neath his ruin of mind, as Lorrymer referred to 
the time of her arrival in Ireland from England, 
and to the object she had in view ; and wiUi low 
and frozen spirits Charles murmured — '' Oh! 
Enuna — Emma I" 

** And," rejoined Lorrymer, '' I have come to 
seek her ; and if she bear upon her person the 
token of affection received ft'om me, and strung 
round her neck on presenting me her first boon, 
again shall I restore (I) her to her former position !" 

Enough I enough ! — already a human heart is 
burst, and with it the brave and noble spirit of 
M'Dermott lies in ruin 1 

Tet, oh ! yet he was M'Dermott, and she he 
had by this time stript of every virtue, of every 
shame, was still his Emma: " and could she be 
false? — no, no — Lorrymer speaks of another — I 
but dream ! But, oh ! heavens! should she bear 
upon her person his picture, and next her heart too, 
then indeed I become an outcast, and she_oh I 
SHS . - - - aye, this right hand shall hurl her into 
the region of devils 1 Caressing, smiling words 
and sighs of the best finished deceit, and airs and 
looks, good imitations of sincerity and unquestion- 
able love — so good, that I believed them most 
true — ha ! ha ! ha ! This is most certain, that I 
will encompass my spirit with a manageable cou- 
rage. Tomorrow I marry — smile, look gay, and 
then ' murder in jest ! * " 

Thus did the wronged and hiffh spirit of Charles 
soliloquise, as the human butcher (folarffed upon 
details bleeding to M'Dermott 's core, rtnd viaitvng 
with temporary insanity his mind lie paled— 
was silent — felt ill. Midnight h^il arrived ; he 
left the banquet, and steered his "lone and melan. 
choly way." One ray of hope lighted upon hia 
gloom — the possibility of Emma not poasesalng the 
picture. " That, oh ! that alono would ha% e mved 
me from a sea of doubt. My Enimal Emma I 
Emma! you," he'd continue, " are Mill the mme 
fair lily — ^the same untouched innocence — ^the same 
angel and divine thing you were yesterday. Why 
should I cast from me the bosom, the tender 
bosom, throbbing at this hour, perhaps, for my 
welfare? yet, oh! yet — aye, could I kill thought !" 

Poor Emma again received her covenanted lord ; 
she looks for wonted joy upon his brow — 'tis fled ! 
He, to be sure, folded her to his heart; the 
embrace felt cold : nor did he look K®/kf^ff>into 
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her eres. She wept ! M'Dermott's heart hied ! 
lie pleaded illness and retired. 

• • • • • • « 

•* Oh ! misery^ what ? have I lost his esteem ? 
If noty what meaneth his chill and downcast look ? 
What's rohbed him of his smile ? or wherefore do 
my boiling tears rush unhid in affrighted streams ? 
I know not ; though yet I fear he's heard some 
unblest voice pronounce — * She's false I she's false !' 
Oh ! I'm lost ! Better all other afflictions to this ! 
Hush ! some noise I — oh ! no — I startle at my 
false heart's knell ; would 'twere the toll of ebbing 
existence! 'Tis his door 1 he returns I My tears! 
oh I I cannot speak ; I tremble ; he shall see guilt 
branded upon me fVom head to foot 1 If he enter, 
I'm betrayed by self, and condemned by my own 
sentence. ['Emma!*] Oh! pity! he calls — he 
advances — knocks — enters ! [* Emma ! please 
retire ; tis long. Ion? after midnight !*] I go, 

Charles, (sofkly,) but I beseech " (The door 

closes.) *' He still thinks of me with some kind- 
ness. Perhaps I wrong the cause of his seeming 
change, and oh ! 

* Though worse than death my lot. 

Than hell — 'tia nothing while he knows (me) not.* " 

Doubt, thou impending hell, in all thy terrors 
did guilt and conscience paint thee on this false 
one's fiaincy ! — there is nought but wreck and ruin 
left of all Its gilded projects ; yet she had a hope — 
the morrow ! 

CHAP. IX. 

*' If rainly thna at other hearts yon fly, 
Dare you a female's wretched bosom try ? 
Here, enter mine, that naked meets the blow ; 
Here raise your trophies, here your triumph show ! 
Lore knows how well this breast admits the dart ; 
Lore that so deep has pierced my tender heart ! 
• • • • • 

The weapon's point must heal the wound of lore, 
And ftiendly death my heart's physidan proTe ; 
Fond love, farewell I but come thou fell disdain ! 
For ever partner with my ghost remain ; 
T<H^ther let us rise from realms below. 
To haunt th' ungratefttl author of my wo ; 
To bring dire rlsioos to his fearftil sight. 
And fill with horror erery sleepless night 1 
Sheceesed.** Tasbo. 

The day approached ; Charles M'Dermott has 
managed well his zreat doubt by a good dissem- 
blance. Emma Hill again enjoys his kindly 
countenance ; her neck, so often scanned, bears no 
traces of the supposed portrait ; her smile returns, 
and delight plays freely in her look. Again does 
M'Dermott seem to lay his head to rest upon her 
deceived and deceiving bosom, to which the hope 
of bliss returns — again the balm of sweetened lips 
IS poured profusely o'er his wound : he hears the 
solemn utterance of her love, and sees the tran- 
sports of her daring heart, at each bright look to 
their coming imion. M'Dermott still doubts — 
*« That picture ! — if she have it not, oh ! what joy, 
what rapture ! Ah ! 'twould be too great — it 
would be the happiness of much honesty here, 
(placing his hand on his heart,) and of angel inno- 
cence and virtue in her aye, aye — I mil marry 

her, 

* Though hell itself should gape and bid me hold !' " 



Charles and Emma ara married, and within the 
smallest circle have its forms been celebrated. It 
soon breaks up ; the night advances ; Eliza aceom- 
panies her friends, the Misses - , to town, and 
IS to remain some days. The bridegroom and his 
bride are now alone, and ere yet a husband finger 
soils a sense, with o'ermastering sway he commands 
her to unrobe her person. His sternness frights 
her ; she shrieks I M'Dermott feigns frenzy, and 
plights his soul she's false I false ! ! 

"No, Charles, I'm not ; you know Tm not 1" 

** I believe you not ; 'tis now my right to see. 
If_t/thouVt true, biure that bosom of its trap- 
pings — bare your very person !" 

<' Tou command too much, Charles." 

" Then thou'rt false ! Suspended on thy person 
hast thou no likeness, no token ?" 

" None I care you to see ; 'tis but the portnut 
of a brother. 'Tis here : behold it 1 In gradtude 
'twas suspended from this boddice." 

8he rends it into atoms ! 

« Wretch!! there! there!" He lodges his dag- 
ger in her heart, and revels it in her vitala I 

" Oh ! ho ! thou'st killed me ! Murder ! 

Oh! probe me not — I die. 'Tis wrong; I am 
wronged !" 

" You lie I thou'rt false as hell ! Remember 
Lorrymer. Look at the name thou'st torn, 
deceiver !•* 

" h I yes ! yes ! 1 a - - aw false !" 

« Most wretched woman I if thou'rt not, here, 
sink here, fatal blade!" wielding the heated 
poinard from those tendrils upon which still hung 
the false one's life, and directing with frightful 
plunge its point towards the seat of his own exis- 
tence, whilst he still knelt on bended knee. She 
grasps the spear, and with unnatural effort ffitters 
It from his hold, and in a s^ulchral shriek 
screams — « No !" He looks ; she's dead ! One 
stedfast look of roaring passion he g^vee — *tia done I 

** My fate cries out« and makes each petty vUrj in tliia body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerre !** 

All is resolved. The morning dawns ; M'Dcr ' 
mott writes the following note to bis sister : — 

** Dear Eliza— Beloved Eaama and mysdf lea? 9 
Green Villa this morning ; I shall secure everythiBg 
about it. In a few days we return ; perhaps a week. 
This affords you what you have so earnestly aoofj^ 

a longer stay with the amiable Misses . loa 

will have it in your power, dearest Eliza, at «or 
return to repay the compliment. "We start &ii 
moment. You may keep or allow our maid to make 
the visit I promised her. Hand her the endoscd 

remittance of ; the balance you may need, wA, 

joined in affection by Emma, I am, dearest YSe^ m 
usual, «* Chabus.'* 

Well and skilfully did M'Dermott accoiflfK^ 
this tragedy. With his own hands did be opt 
wide the earth's mouth, and with yet ungndSM 
fury, made up of method, hurl his finu&j 
bride into its womb, and with her murderMfom 
every possible track to the bloody deed ! 

"Earth knows no rage like lore to hatred turaedf* 

But where, M'Dermott — whither hast thy gov* 
rous nature flown? is every soft and 
feeling lost ? and can it be that thou'rt 
heartless ? No, no ; thou hast still thy \mftt i 
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deeper flow its feelings, y^es, we find the bewil- 
dered soul of unhappj Charles bent to the clay he 
has heaped upon tne foul Emma ; and, looking 
for the last time to her earthly hell, he exclaims — 

«* Fare thee well ! rU think of thee. 

Thou leav*8t me many a bitter token ; 
For see, dktraotins woman ! see. 

My peace ia gone, my heart la broken !" 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



ON AGE. 
When all the charms of life have fled, 

And all of earthly bliss ia gone, 
*TJ8 then we care not to be dead, 

Since fhendahave pass'd and we are lone. 
The cloud of care spreads o'er the mind. 

And grief, sad grief, most find ito way, 
For aoght that e*er to eurth could bind 

Has long since fallen to decay. 
The summer of our days hath past, 

Her former smile is absent now, 
When hoary winter comes at last 

To lay his hand upon our brow. 
Since now, of earthly hopes bereft. 

No solitary joy remains. 
To soothe the sorrows that are left. 

Or lessen half the weary pains, 
Let*s lift our thongfata beyond this sphere. 

And raise them to the throne of love, 
Where ever bright the rays i^pear 

Of hope's fair »tar, that from above 
Shines on the lonely wand*rer*s heart. 

To light him o'er life's ntmoet wave. 
Until the weary soul depart. 

And all is silence, and the grave. 
Finglaas, near Dublin, A. D. 

April 10, 184». 

The Indian and the White Man. — An Indian 
is a beggar in Washington city, and a white man is 
almost equally so in the Mandan Tillage. An Indian 
id Washington is mute, is dumh and embarrassed ; 
and so is the white man (and for the very same 

rtason) in Mandan he has nobody to talk to. A 

wild Indian, to reach the civilised world, must needs 
travel some thousands of miles in vehicles of convey- 
ance, to which he is unaccustomed — ^throu^h latitudes 
and longitudes which are new to hun-— livme on food 
that he is unused to — stared and gazed at by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands whom he cannot talk 
to— his heart grieving and his body sickening at the 
exhibition of white men's wealth and luxuries, which 
are enjoyed on the land, and over the bones of his 
juioestors. And at the end of his journey he stands 
riike a caged animal) to be scanned — to be criti- 
cifled^-4o be pitied— and heralded to the world as a 
urate— as a brute, and a beggar. A white man, to 
readi this village, must travel by steam-boat — by 

esuioes on horseback and on foot ; swim rivers — 

W'ade quagmires^ fight mos(^uitoes — patch his moc- 
eaaains, and patch them agam and again, and his 
breeches; live on meat alone— sleep on the ground 
the whole way, and think and dream of his friends he 
has left behind ; and when he gets here, half-starved 
and half-naked, and more than half-sick, he finds 
himself a beggar for a place to sleep, and for some- 
thing to eat ; a mute amongst thousands who flock 
about him, to look and criticise, and to laugh at him 
for his jaded appearance, and to speak of him as they 

!o of ah white men (without distinction) as liars. 

These people are in the habit of seeing no white men 

1 their country but traders, and know of no other ; 

ieeming us idl afike, and receiving us all under the 
yresomption that we come to trade or barter ; apply- 
M to us all, faidiscriminately. the epithet of " bars'* 

ir traders.— Cat&'n's American Notes, 



SLEEP. 
The stature of the body is greater when we awake 
in the morning than when we lie down at night. 
This circumstance is owing to the state of the inter- 
verbral cartilages, which yield in some measure to 
the weight of the body in the erect posture, and 
recover their elasticity during the penod of repose 
when this pressure is taken off them. Seamen and 
soldiers on duty can, from habit, sleep when they 
will, and wake when they will. The Emperor Napo- 
leon was a striking instance of this fact. Captain 
Barclay, when performing his extraordinary feat of 
walking 1,000 miles in as many successive hours, 
obtained at last such a mastery over himself, that he 
fell asleep the instant he lay down. Some persons 
cannot sleep on a hard bed, others on a soft bed. A 
low pillow prevents sleep in some, a high one in 
others. The faculty of renuuning asleep for a great 
length of time is ^ssessed by some indi?iduals. 
Such was the case with Quin, the celeberated player, 
who could slumber for twenty-four hours sucoes- 
sively — with Elizabeth Orvin, who spent three- 
fourths of her life in sleep — Elizabeth Perkins, who 
slept 'for a week or a fortnight at a time— with Mary 
Lyall, who did the same for six successive weeks— 
and with many others, more or less remarkable. A 
phenomenon of an opposite character is also some- 
times observed, for there are individuals who can 
subsist upon a surprisinelV small portion of sleep. 
The celeoerated General £lliott was an instance of 
this kind ; he never slept more than four hours ont 
of the twenty-four. In all other respects he was 
strikingly abstinent; his food consisting wholly of 
bread, water, and vegetables. In a letter communi- 
cated to Sir John Sinclair, by John Gordon, Esq., of 
Swiney, Caithness, mention is made of a person 
named James Mackay, of Skerray, who died in 
Strathnaver in the year 1797, aged nintey-one : he 
only slept on an average, four hours in the twenty- 
four, ana was a remarkably robust and healthy man. 
Fredrick the Great, of Prussia, and the illustrious 
surgeon, John Hunter, only slept five hours during 
the same period ; and the sleep of the active-nnnded 
is idways much less than that of the listless and 
indolent. — Macmsh*8 Philosophy of Sleep, 

Literary Property Perhaps there is no article 

of so uncertain a value, or which affords more scope 
for speculation, than the copyright of literary pro- 
ductions. The mannscript of ** Robinson Crusoe" 
ran through the whole trade, and no one wonld ven- 
ture to prmt it : the bookseller who at length bought 
it cleared one thousand guineas by the purchase, and 
it afterwards became a source of great emolument. 
**• Bum*s Justice*' was disposed of for a mere trifle, 
as well as *' Budian's Domestic Medicine," both of 
which produced immense incomes. ** The Vicar of 
Wakefield'* (the most delightful novel in our Ian- 
g^uage) was sold for a few pounds. Johnson fixed 
the price of his '* Lives of the Poets" at 2O0 guineas, 
by which the bookseller, in a few years; cleared 
J£25,000. Tonson and all his family rode in then: 
carriages with the profits of the £5 epic of Milton. 
The copyright of " Vyse*s Spelling Book** sold for 
2,000 guineas. 

Recoybrt from Drowninq. — Little or no water 
is found in the stomach of a drowned person ; and 
when it is present, it can in no way have contributed 
to death. Experiments have proved that water is 
never found in bodies submerged after death; and 
that it cannot be made to enter the stomach with- 
out the assistance of a tube passed into the gullet. 
This fact, and that of little or no water entering 
the lungs, eannot be too widely propagated, as 
the popular prejudice is in favour of the opposite 
opimon. 
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LEARNED OPERATIVES OF THE OLD 

SCHOOL. 
The learned operative of the old school was bom 
Wore the existence of hebdomadal literature. We, 
on the contrary, have been reared andnartured amid 
the nutliog of such fetiillets as this, and contemplate 
our present subject when we meet him in the same light 
as our geologists regard an exhumed Icfathyotanrus, 
or some other of the inexpressibles of antideluTian 
periods. The overmastering feeling of our minds 
on such encounters, as we look with da grcmdi ytux^ 
is wonder or intense curiosity. Indeed, to see a man 
contemporaneous with none other than folios or 
octavos, is something akin to surveying those pre. 
adamite monsters who grew up amid gigantic fems> 
The learned operative of other days betrays a 
hankering after very big books, aod is unwilling and 
loath to avow that useful literary nutriment can be 
got in anything less than a cart-load of print and 
paper. His favourite test of excellence in literature 
consists in an infallible experiment ; he takes up an 
author with his two hands and mentally weighs him ; he 
is wiser than Solomon the wise, when the latter enun- 
dated his famous truism, that a great book is a great 
eviL On the contrary, our wise man is in raptures 
with a volume which he cannot lift ; he appreciates 
or estimates an author's mental exertions or energies 
by the quantity of corporal labour which is necessary 
on his own part to raise his writings. His test of 
literary merit would, if applied to other things, make 
ponderous lead as precious as pure silver, and a bank 
bill for a thousand pounds inferior to a half-penny ; 
he thinks H firivolous and nt^atory to carry the 
eubfltance or oontents of a volume in his memory, if 
he fhid it not physically difficult to carry the book in 
his arms. 

Amongst various other acquirements it must not 
be on^tted, when speakinj? of our learned operative, 
that he is deeply read in m vinity, and was in his early 
days a great oontrovertist. In the latter department, 
inaeed, the same ruling passion reveals itself, and the 
test above alluded to is found equally useful. Let a 
controversial polemic only write a volume of such 
dimensions that a well aimed blow of the yolume 
will knock down an ox, and our crrtio will declare it 
nnaoswerable. He supposes the latin proverb, *' Cave 
adkominem,** Jjfc, — *' Beware of the student of a single 
author," to be meant only of ponderous tomes and 
enormous folios. Not to iritate a student who in his 
wrath may break your head by simjply throwing his 
book at you, is a sage aphorism, and reflects credit, 
he says, on the wisdom of our primitive progenitors 
who framed the adage. 

In history too his propensity for ponderositjjr as fbllv 
reveals itself as in the department of polemical divi- 
nity. "When war, with its thundering train of battles, 
massacres, sieg^, and conquests, is to be described, it 
should, he thinks, only be in a v<^ume with which a 
reader might on an emergency perpetrate Justifiable 
hamioide — which means kflling a bailiff. When Lord 
Byron asked a military critic what judgment should 
be formed of Napoleon*s plan for obtidmng victory in 
one of the Corsican's battles, the military censor told 
Byron that the Emperor's scheme was " very simple." 
'* Simplicity,'* rejoined the noble poet, *' is an element 
of the sublime." Some of our readers, like the mili- 
tary critic above quoted, may condemn the preceding 
teat for ascertaining the literary value of a volume 
as **very simple.' With the author of '^Cbilde 
Harold" we shall tell such hyperoritics that, simple as 
it is, this modu of estimating books contains concealed 
within its slough or envelopment the incipient germ 



of excellence and improvement — it ouif yet be dsve 
loped to such umbrageous plenitude and loftiness, as to 
give a shelter to the vast species of Anseres. On the 
advent of that improved and enlightened millenhmi 
which will arrive as duly as the first of May, when we 
shall weigh books as we do bacon, and predicate thdr 
intrinsic worth according to their specific gravity, it 
will be found, we confidently assert, that in point of 
justice this criterion exce^ the tests in use in 
our day quite as fiiUy as is surpasses them in conve- 
nience and expedition. 

This article which we pen is h e a i ed the ** vaaed 
operatives of the old school." Theoertainty n however 
that the " old school," as we term it, was, to all inteou 
and purposes which refer to artisans, no school at all. 
In former days, if the operative attidned to any share 
of general information, 'twas by a desperate effort ; 
for in those days, in truth, the rair kingaom of know- 
ledge suffered violence, and none other but the 
violent bore it away. Wisdom did not cry out in 
the streets in those patriarchal times ; or, if she did, 
assuredly no man, or woman either, regarded her. 
Sexagenarians must remember the days when it was 
the crowninff feather in the cap of youth to shew 
oneself at the perilous turn of some hostile street 
which was dangerous with lurking i^prentices. 
Well do they remember how their beatine hearts 
palpitated, while terror and ambition struggled pain- 
niUy in their breasts, as they sought uie bubble 
reputation, armed with a wooden " fkkhi<m." Those 
were the stormy joys of their battling days, when they 
would have done anything, and ** roundly too," and 
when they often had their heads broken amid the 
loud clatter of contending clubs — ^when they headed 
some forious onslaught, and drove like a hurricane 
to deal desperate blows on the scattered and dis- 
concerted caitifb who were guilty of living in a 
different street. Then the sovereign rule m our 
andent metropolis was misrule, and the law which 
young heads comprehended best was that patriarchal 
and time-honoured law universally recognised under 
the significant name of club law. Then the recruit- 
ing sergeant reaped a prolific harvest, and many a 
handsome apprentice, the glory and pride of the 



swin^e-bucklers of his native alley, went off in a post 
to hail the " tender," whose womb was Hke VatheVs 
giaour, insatiable; nay, hundreds of noble bojs, 
every one of whom often bared a muscular right arm 
to nourish a trusty and formidable ''falcmon" of 
wood in Kennedy's or Marrowbone-lane, turned their 
broad shoulders on those storied bounds, never, 
never, to see the lane again. Tears revolved, but no 
tidings came home, and the very swingn-huckkrs 
themselves sometimes were seen to grow thoughtftil, 
as the vast capacity of all-devouiing war for swallow, 
ing human hecatombs revealed itself intemaHy to 
their saddened souls. Meanthne the intrepid hero 
of the streets of Dublin, who had heroicly routed 
armed butchers and justly fustigated every youth 
whom he encountered, and who was not, Hke himsdf, 
bom in Kennedy's-lane — meantime, we say, this faicli- 
handed stripling was hr away amid hideous maniMi 
and dreadful forests, inarching knee deep in the 
horrible massacres and carnage of Indian warftre^ 
or taken by the insolent, ignorant, and savagt 
enemy, and tied amid a .circle of yelHng and fero- 
cious cherokces to a tree, whose base was drou^ 
mured with blazing faggots. There the pale free 
of the hectoring apprentice grew ruefnl, ana ereaaiy, 
and, doubtless, he cast a repentant after-tho«|rht to 
that tempestuous day when in the companionnf^ t£ 
other runagates like himself, he assisted in haoci^ 
the hunks of Ormond market by the jaw on wB 
own hooks. His stormy bovhooa, wasted in ndtei 
revelry with loud circles or haphazard boon oem- 
panions, the street brawls and turbulent riots, 
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perhaps extracted a tear by their memory; and his 
terrific destiny was regarded by his own mind as the 
due recompense merited by his boisterous youthhood. 
However, that absence of reflection and incapacity 
for thought— that sluggishness of ratiocination, which 
precludes self control, and causes a man to lapse 
mto dangers, errors, vices, and disasters— possesses 
with all its evil a certain miserable advantage. The 
apprentices of Marrowbone-lane were never sus- 
ceptible of regret; they did not reason on their self- 
caused disasters, and bring home to their own aberra- 
tions the origin and root of these bitter branches ; 
lh«r minds cUd not go back along the margin of the 
poisoned rivulet, and weep over its source or weU- 
bead, when they found it in their own breasts. These 
pangs are reserved In all their bitterness for educated 
mmds. Hence it truly comes, that, according to the 
Chinese proverb, •* the sage Is the severest censor 
of himself." Hence the blessing bestowed by intel- 
lectual cultivation in giving foresight in the first 
place; in the second place, it places the source of 
our abberrations in the broad light of reflection, and 
strongly warns us to avoid their repetition. 

G. 



SPRING. 



AH hail thee, joyous teasoa, 

When fancy bids as roam, 
When pleasure deems it treason 

To squander time at home ; 
When all the tuneful tlmishes 

And vernal songsters sing ; 
When trees and budding bushes 

Expand their leaves to Spbino ! 

Each tmOing infant flower 

Peeps o'er the grassy lawn ; 
The roses round the bower 

Proclaim " 'tis natai^'s dawn l- 
The lark which upward rises, 

To soar on wanton wing, 
And all the birdi apprise us 

That " this is saored Sranco 1** 

We look across the mountains. 

The winter snows are gone : 
We sit beside the founUins, 

The waters murmur on : 
Adown the dale we dally. 

The groves with echoes ring. 
Where flow'rets of the valley 

Hold up their heads to Spbimo 1 

Ah 1 lovely little lily, 

What modesty has thou ? 
The painter's art is silly 

To deck thy balmy brow : 
To thee with seeming gladness 

Thy tiny tendrils cling ; 
They save my aool from sadness, 

Thou virgin Queen of SpkimgI 



F. 



CoLOUB. This seems to be an exduaively orna- 
mental quality ; we find it scattered through all the 
ciBBses of nature, animate and inanimate, decking 
with tfaits of equal brilliance the shell, the flower, the 
ftem, birds, beaste, and reptiles, as well as the clouds 
which attend upon the rising and setting sun, and 
with no apparent use but that of cheeruig and delight. 
U^ mankind with a perpetual display of splendour 
gmd magnificence. This bountiful provision of native 
bas the power of imparting a charm to things the most 
trivial and otherwise unattractive, and thus furnishes 
the painter wiUi ready and inexhaustible resources 
ior the embellishment of his subject, of what Mud 
oo€Ter it may be. 



Indian Encampubnt — Whilst ascending the river 
to this place, I saw an encampment of Sioux, consist- 
ing of six hundred of these lodges, struck, and all 
thmes packed and on the move in few minutes. The 
chief sends his runners or criers (for such all chiefs 
keep in their employment) through the village, a few 
hours before they are to start; announcing his 
determination to move, and the hour fixed upon, and 
the necessary preparations are in the meantime 
making ; and at the time aanoimoed, the lodge of the 
chief is seen flapping in the wind, a part of the poles 
havine been taken out from under it i this is the 
signal, and in one minute, six hundred of them (on a 
level and beautiftil prairie,) which before had been 
strained tight and fixed, were seen wavrnff and 
flapping in the wind, and in one minute more all were 
flat upon ground. Their horses and dogs, of which 
they nad a vast number, had all been secured upon 
the spot in readiness ; and each one was speedily 
loaded with the burden allotted to it, and ready to 
fall into the grand procession. For this strange 
cavalcade, preparaUon is made in the following 
manner : the poles of a lodge are divided into two 
bunches, and the little ends of each bunch fastened 
upon the shoulders or withers of a horse, l^vin^ the 
butt ends to drag behind on the groimd^n either 
side ; just behind the horse, a brace or pole is tied 
across, whidi keeps the poles in their respective 

E laces; and then upon that and the poles behmd the 
orse, is pla<^ the lodge or tent, which is rolled up, 
and also numerous other artidea of household and 
domestic furniture, and on the top of all, two, threel 
and even (sometimes) four women and children. 
Each one of these horses has a conductresss, who 
sometimes walks before and leads him, with a tre- 
mendous pack upon her own back ; and at others she 
sits astride of his back, with a child, perhaps, at 
her breast, and another astride of the horse's back 
behind her, clinging to her waist with one arm, 
wMle it affectionately embraces a sneaking doe-pup 
in the other. In this way five or six hundred wig- 
wams, with all their furniture, may be seen drawn 
out for miles, creeping over the grassed-covered 
plains of this country ; and three times that number 
of men, on good horses, strolling alone in front or on 
the flank, and, in some tribes, in uie rear of this 
horterogeneous caravan; at least five times that 
number of dogs, which fall into the rank, and follow 
in the train and company of the women ; and every 
cur of them, who is large enough, and not too cunning 
to be enslaved, is encumbered with a car or sled (or 
whatever it may be better called,'^ on which he 
padently drags his load— a 'part or the household 
goods and furniture of the lodge to which he l>eIongs. 
Two poles, about fifteen feet long, are placed upon 
the dog's shoulders, in the same manner as the 
lodge poles are attached to the horses, leaving 
the larger ends to drae upon the ground behind 
him; on which is placed a nundle or WAHet which 
is allotted to him to carry, and with which he trots off 
amid the throng of dogs and squaws ; faithfidly and 
cheerfully dragging his load ^till night — CatBCs 
American Notes, 

CoppEB IN Meat M. Chevrdul has foimd, tha 

a very appreciable quantity of copper existed in a 

Suantity of soup equal to an English quart, the pro- 
uce of a pound of meat. Copper was constantly 
fbund to exist in beef, veal, [>artridge, the whites 
and yolks of eggs. The quantity of meat operated 
upon was always a pound English, which was placed 
iii a quart of water ; the time of boiling was five hours. 
The common practice of putting the yeat into cold 
water, and raising tins to boiling, was also proved, 
by experiment, to be very superior to that of plimg* 
ingcold meat into boiling water. 
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TBB PERSIAN SLAVS. (1) 

Rfthoutn B«g, the Tarkomaiw 

Hftd left hU nt|rg«<i tent 

To ttui a dey with AU Khea, 

To Sbumck's pleloe he went 

A geeUb(S)there had eUTee to tell. 

Seised at a late cbappaw.(t> 

The fraj was in a Peraian dell. 

How many alaree and what befU I 

Hia brother AU Khan ooold teU 

Thro* tfaat wild g.>elab now ; 

And Rahman Beg rode on the while 

At headkmg bounding pace. 

With ^e lit up and flendiah i 

Athwart bis bearded (iace. 

His tpear-head glistened in the ran. 

And foamed his steed,(4) a murky dun» 

As fleet as bullet from the gun, 

Unequall'd in the chase ; 

And ** Allah ! allah I" loud he cried 

As thro* the olire groves he hied. 

Or dashed along the torrent's side 

Upoo the rerging rock. 

For Ehaman's heart was in the fray. 

The rictor yell, the wild diami^. 

The human hunt by night and day. 

The combat's horrid shock ; 

And many a strong cbappaw he led 

In days remembered stUL 

Tea! Rbaman's hands were often red. 

And gash'd(5) with hooks his Tlctims bled ; 

Bis heart was always hard, 'twas said. 

And bloody as his wiU. 

But Rhaman Beg may onward ride 

In all his rude and haughty pride 

O'er erery mount and dale ; 

(Yet if his heart be not of steel. 

And if it may a aorrow teeU 

The time comes fast, and oome H will. 

There's horror in the tale !) 
The camds lay in Rahman's hold. 
And fifty trained steeds were there, 
Nor could the proudest eastern's gold 
B'er purchase steeds like Rahaoan's were. 
The day's last toll was past and done. 
The sun was setting in the ware, 
When moody, silent, and alone 
Al Hassan stood — the Persian slave ; 
Hit black eyes biased unearthly bright. 
But not with Joy or waisail wine ; 
Bis blanched cheeks wore that leaden white 
Of night-sky (6) o'er the Appenine. 
Sad thoughts were they, poor Persian sUye, 
That thus could dim thy dusky fkce. 
And breathe the vapour of the grare 
O'er one of such a sunny race. 
Hia mother's death-cry still he heard, 
A slur's shame— a fiather's groan. 



(1) The materials of this little poem were selected from Sir 
Alexander Bums* trarels in India, as well as those of Mr. 
Elphinstone, Colooel Conelly, Sir James Alexander, Captain 
Heppel, Captain Christie, and Sir John Malcolm. The inci- 
dents are true. 

(t) *' Geelab" is the slare merchant. 

(3) ** Chappaw," a predatory excursion. 

(4) The Turkomans are ikmous for their splendid horses. 

(5) Prisoners taken in a chappaw are hooked through the 
flesh under the collar-bone, and thus flutened to the tails of 
the conquerors' horses. 

6 While the eye is feasting on the rich tints which raooeed 
to the bright light of day, (says Captain Basil Hsll,) and wishes 
th^ might last fqg eyer, the rose colour gradually dies away, 
and its place is taken by a livid dead white, resembling so fear- 
fully that of a corpse, that I felt quite shocked aa well as 
f tartled by the change.— Fi4w ^ Mont Blanc t^fter suntet. 



Rimaslf a daTt, with bomed baatd,(l) 

Lash'd, famiahad, trampled on, and looe. 

AU were aUve within his heart. 

Their memory shone in tfaat bright eye^ 

And kept the thought of death apart-^ 

He could not think of them and die I 

The vesper star shone o'er his head 

Fair, beautiful, and bright. 

Like aome fond essence thither aped 

From Persia's god of light. 

Oh ! oft had Hassan watch'd before 

On Shiras' hills afkr, 

'Til unadorned £ther wore 

That solitary star t 

For then his mountain home was shut. 

And all went forth to pniy. 

And at the rent crag's rugged foot 

Adored the parting day 

On fbur white colnmns,(S) thin ad high. 

The sacred fires were lit. 

The cliffs stood like grim giants \ij 

With angeU at their feet. 

And where their black heads nearly m«t 

A silvery bell was hung, 

Its gentle tone so mildly sweet 

The dark, cold caves among. 

The (ddnar and the poplar tall 

Grew here and there around. 

And wreathed with the altars aU 

Their shadows on the ground. 

And 'midst them there his pe<^e bowad. 

And clasped the pillared light. 

Each dusky figure like a doud 

That dims the moon at night. 

Al Hassan thought of home and this. 

And bent him down in pray'r, 

*Til waking firom his dreamy bUas 

H« felt hU heart's despair : 

Mo altars stood before his eyes, 

His home a blackened stone^ 

The roof-tree long had Ut the lUei^ 

His kindred they were gone. 

His seared brain, oh ! Iransav^ 

He haa fUl'n to the earth. 

And hear ! he swears by the holy gmve(8) 

To *venge his lonely hearth. 

*• Bright star," he cries, *« smile on, mile oi 

Within thy asure flood. 

O'er Turkoman and Persia's son. 

The slave the man of blood. 

To morrow's eve and Shiras' hill 
Will see me once again. 
Or else a quiet grave I'll fill; 
And earth wHl rot my duJji !'* 
* • • • e 

Al Hassan chose a noble steed 

From Rahman's vaunted stall, 

OhI he was tit a matdiless spised. 

The ndghtieat of them all. 

And high and straight, and crested wida^ 

And true and firm of limb— 

A barb of prowess and of pride, 

None else were suited him. 

With pawing hoof and arching neck 

And eyes all wUdly bright, 

Al Hassan scarce his force could ohedc 

With aU his skilfUl might. 

But fbndly stroked his lordly mane 

And girt hia hameas tight. 

'Twas meet to look to brace and refai 

On such a daring flight. 

To Shiras' hills 'twas many a stride^ 

A wild and weary way. 



( 1 ) The Turkomans burned tfaehair and beard off fh« I 
sla^ that by such mutilation they would not desire to retara 
to their countrymen. 

(2) Such intereating little temples were oilea found in Am 
recesses of the Persian mountains. 

(t) The most sacred oath of the PertlMii^ by the boly g im re 
the tomb of Shah Basade at Casbin. 
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And dangtn glared oa erery tld* 

Like tigers for their prey. 

By Iran, 'twee a glorious deed 

Of that deserted slave I 

To seise the Turlcoman's blaok steed. 

And fiercely in that hour of need 

His serfii and soldiers dare ; 

For stretched witliin that tented square. 

And ready for the signal cry. 

Two tiibes of hardy spcarsmen were, 

No, never, never known to spare, 

Nor wear a humid eye ; 

And litde hope would Persia's son 

Of mercy have from such as they. 

Whose every boast of ftune was won 

From Gheber8(l) slaughtered in the fray. 

The horse was girt and reined and ready. 

And everything was calm around. 

The Persian's heart was stem and steady. 

C**Up, Hassan, up," 'tis but a bound I) 

Oh ! who than Hassan e'er was bolder 

'Mid terrors that would turn the brain ? 

Despair 1 ! ! — a grasp was at his shoulder. 

Another at his bridle rein ! 

*Twas Rahman's wife. ** Where goes the slaTe 

At such an hour as this ?" she said. 

Al Hassan turned, sad calmly, grave, 

Spoke as he gently bowed his head, 

•* Your slave was captured last chappaw, 

His mother died beneath the dart—" 

•• Well ?"^" Your offspring has no mother now !" 

<A1 Hassan's steel was in her heart !) 

Be held her dead and silent there. 

Warm with the gushing of her blood. 

And terrible was Hassan's glare 

As by that gory corpse he stood ! 

The man, the victim, and the steed 

Seemed like three demons whispering death ; 

For husky sighs like rustled reed 

Came with the Persian's quickened breath. 

** What now ! not yet enough of slaughter ?** 

He heard a rapid footstep come ; 

*' Who is it ? Rahman's only daughter ! 

Come, fair one, to your mother's doom I" 

Be dash'd the lifeless body down. 

And cried aloud vrith triumph wild, 

** Ha ! this is worth all Persia's crown. 

Thou art, indeed, rile Rahmaa's child !'* 

The steel sprang thro' her naked breast. 

His foot was quickly on her brow, 

** Die ! die !" he cried, ** but far more Uest 

In such a rapid death art thou 

Than she! my victimed sister was 

Polluted by your fiendish sire. 

Vengeance has waked to Persia's cause. 

And to her sacred fisnes of fire." 

'Twas done ! and on the horse he sprang. 
But roused was every Turkoman, 
And the meek eastern evening rang 
With clustering spear and shouted ban. 
And bow-strings twanged and arrows flew, 
That never erred in peace or war ; 
But tho* to very steel-tip drew 
'Twere equal chance to pierce a star. 
For like two wild unearthly things 
The steed and rider sped along. 
The hurled dust spread out like wings 
Of spirits fleeing in a throng. 
And olive groves and palmy bowers, 
The banyan's shade and graceful date. 
And Jungles crimsoned thro' witii flowers, 
Resounded to the courser's feet. 
On I on ! still on ! yon cedar wood 
Will bring him to the open plain. 
The footing there were safe and good, 
The steed would need no checking rein. 
'Twas gained ! the Turks were.fkr behind. 
Their cries had almost died awsy. 
Mocking the murmurs of the wind 
Like coming night with struggling day. 

•'D The ancient Persians were called Ghebers. 



He turned the doudy nook, when lo ! 
A lightning startle thro' him ran. 
For there stood Hassan's deadliest foe- 
Rahman Beg, the Turkoman I 

** Hassan, n^ slave I What ! bloody too 1" 
Cried Rahman, lowering his spear ; 
*' My ftivourite horse with such as you. 
Stop ! speak t er by my beard I swear. 
Or right or wrong, thou Persian hound ! 
What ! dare you clutch your dagger's hilt ? 
Off I down with you upon the ground ! 
And speak out how thy blood was sfdlt. " 

•'Dog of a Turk 1 my answer take, 
•Tis speediest thu»— the tale to tell. 
For slavish tongue were ever weak. 
My Joyous bursting-heart would break. 
The cause 'tis not for words to speak. 
You'll see, and feel it well," 
He said, and flung his naked blade, 
Which flew like lightning from the cloud. 
But Rahman's arm before his head 
The fUry of the weapon stayed ; 
Yet fearftil was the gash it made. 
And Rahman yell'd aloud. 
All splintered, shivered was the limb. 
The Turkoman dropp'd down like lead. 
And Hassan bended o'er him. 
He did not wish the wretch were dead. 
No I helpless, impotent and wild. 
He'd have the Turkoman to see 
The red grave of his wife and child, 
And brood well o'er that agony. 
And thus he taunted on amain 
As Rahman's creatures came in aighi— 
«* Ah I Rshmsn Beg, you feel no pain ! 
Nsy, this dull wound is Joy's delight! 
To what your fkithful, loving slave. 
All mindfid of your deeds and you. 
And of his people's timeless grave. 
Has left to 'wake your memory to. 
Now you are lone on earth as I ! 
I know that wild inquiring stare ! 
For worlds ! 1 would not have you die 
*Til home you're borne, and learn it there 
For love of me I sye, cheat the grave. 
And meet again we will ftiU soon, 
Rahman Beg — the Persian slave 
Will beard you ere another moon." 



J. T. C. 



Famine. The Saxon Chonicle tells, that in ihe 

reign of Edward the Confessor, there was the most 
terrible famine ewer known ; insomuch that a quarter 
of wheat rose to sixty pence, or about fifteen shillings 
of our present money; consequently, it was as dear as 
a it now cost, seven pounds ten shillings sterling. 
This much exceeds the famine at the md of Quoeu 
Elizabeth's reign, when a quarter of wheat sold for 
four pounds. 

" I PLEDGE YOU."— Edward the Martyr was mur* 
dered at the youthful are of 17, by ordtr of hb step- 
mother, Elfrida, at Corfe Castk', m'Jhe UU of Fur- 
beck. He came to pay his respects to hi3 mother » 
who received him with apparent affection. H© was 
on horseback at the gate, and int hr iwt of driBkin^ the 
cup of hospitality, when one of ht^r servftiita atabbod 
him in the back with a dtLgg^r ; havinf^ suddpoiy 
spurred his horse, the animal plttuLjed and threw him 
into a deep ditcJi, where he aieiL Jle was btirn in 
962, crowned in 975, when only 14 years of a^e, and 
died in 976, after a reign of thrte y^w9. This a^t of 
treachery spread gener2 distrust thVou^^hout the kmg* 
dom, and no one considered hinnself st?cure wttliout a 
guarantee from those who sat bolide him that ht' was 
safe whilst the bowl was at his lips; hence originated 
the custom of saying "I pledge you," when one per^ 
son invites another to dnnk first. 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 
OF SIENNA. 

(Coatlnned from No. SS.) 

Thrown into confusion by tbia rencontre, Nella 
stammered out an excuse, and inviting by signs 
rather than by words her visitor to be seated, she 
and her nurse followed his example. 

After a slight hesitation, the young man begin : 
" I have to ask your pardon, signora, for this 
intrusion ; but observing you in the square before 
the Cathedral, near the Pallazzo, where I was 
told you were refused admitUnce, and, as I have 
some influence with those who preside there, I 
thought I woijd come and tell you of the pleasure 
it would give me to render you an^ service in mj 
power, or even to do you justice in case the pri- 
soner in whom you feel interested be detained 
without sufficient reason in the prisons of the 

'* Oh I signer, signer, Ood Almighty bless 
you !" exclaimed the youne lady, with grateful 
joy ; « I will pray night and day for you, if you 
will restore to us my brother. Yes, signer, his 
imprisonment is illegal and unjust ; it was done 
merely to gratify a base and cowardly vengeance. " 

She then related to him, in the greatest excite- 
ment, the events that passed within the last three 
days ; and, when she finished, he started up in 
indignation. ^ , . 

«* Hal" said he, "so I am the instrument of 
Castruccio's vengeance ; be uses my name as a 
cover that he may strike with the greater security. 
If *I do not look to this, the escutcheon of the 
Saiembeni will receive an indelible stain." 

When Nella heard the word Saiembeni, she 
started, crying, " A Saiembeni 1" then recovering 
herself, she anxiously inquired— 

" You are a Saiembeni ?" 

*' Yes, signora," was the reply, and not without 
some emotion ; " what can there be to terrify you 
in the name of Saiembeni ?" ..... ,^ 

"Would a Saiembeni save a Montanmi?" she 
inquired, sorrowfully. ^ >,...,„ 

♦« Ah ! signora, your brother is a Montamm I 
said the young man, slowly. 

« Oh ! how foolish it was for me to think so for 
an instant," cried Nella, in the deepest despair ; 
"I was mad to think that such long-cherished 
hatred could be forgotten." 

f ■ I swear snlomnly, signora, that I never 
ent^trtained towards your family the feeling which 
YOU 50 imjujstly iittribute to me. I did, indeed, 
WUevo :,*i- :OTir brother hated me ; and I have 
not trfe-* 'tt> ''Tc'^ti Ms good ^11. But why should 
we itill, aiter'a ctmiuTy has gone by, keep up the 
quarrels of ctir t'lithers— why should you think 
that I would t'litertain for an instant the frightful 
thought af revenj^^mg myself upon a young noble- 
man likt* yciiu* brother, signora, and upon you his 
eiater, om si^bt of whom would be sufficient to 
dii»arm the bitterest hatred? Oh! no, signora; 
do not allow any such thoughts to rest on your 
mind ; there is no greater pain could be inflicted 
on me than to be thus dishonoured in your opimon. 
I solemnly assure you that I wiU protect your 
brother, and set him at liberty. To-morrow, 
when you hold him in your arms, you will then, I 
trust, do me justice." 



Rising as he finished spealdn^, he bowed lowly 
to Nella and retired, leaving her m such a confused 
state of feeling at what had just occurred, and at 
his last words, that she could not tell what she 
was doing, and actually let him go out without 
even an attempt at returning his parting salutation. 

On quitting the house, Saiembeni hurried off 
towards the Pallazso, and as he was about to enter 
he met Castruccio coming out agunst him. The 
latter was surprised, but it was not his business to 
appear so, and though little pleased with the 
inauspicious arrival of the other — ^he had ever 
intertered with and disturbed his plans — he met 
him with as much satisfaction as a sinister face is 
capable of looking. 

" Will I be allowed,** he began, '* to congratu- 
late Sienor Saiembeni on his return, and to inquire 
after his journey ?" 

" The Signer Castruccio is very kind,** replied 
Saiembeni, coldly; '<for my part I am glad I 
met him, as I wish to speak a few words with him 
on important business, if it is his convenience. ** 

'* What I scarcely returned, and the Signor 
Saiembeni is already engagad in the affairs of 
state. The Republic has certiunly few members 
so devoted or so active as you, signor," said Oas- 
truccio, trying to leok a little more agreeable, his 
horrid face, meanwhile, only appearing ten times 
more abomidable. 

" At all events, my devotion to business, and my 
activity, look rather poorly by the side of Signor 
Castruccio, for you have, if I am rightly informed, 
made several important arrests during my absence." 

*' But, perhaps, you are not fully aware of their 
importance," rejoined Castruccio, piqued at the 
sneering tone of the young Bian. ''When you 
know that I have taken among them a man who, 
sooner or later, would becon^e to you a most for- 
midable enemy, you will, I thfnk, thank me for these 
arrests. I have — but to tell you at once who he is — 
the last of the Montanini family, who lies now in 
the dungeons within a few yards of us, under sen- 
tence of death, for being taken in arms against the 
Republic." 

** Under sentence of death!" screamed Saiem- 
beni, recoiling from the man in a kind of terror. 

*' Yes, signor, yes," said Castruccio, mistaking 
the motion of the other for feelings akin to his 
own, *' under sentence of death. It has cost roe 
some trouble, but I have been successful." 

'* Signor Castruccio !" cried Saiembeni, speak- 
ing every word slowly, and in a tone that made 
even the ruffian heart of him he addressed leap, 
** you must — I wish it— t his very evening — set 
Montanini at liberty," 

** At liberty !" said Castruccio, with surprise 
proportioned to his former exultation ; ** at 
liberty 1'* 

<' This very evening. You have been in a great 
hurry to condemn him, though innocent ; you 
must make equal haste to acquit him." 

''But, signor," hissed Castruccio rather through 
his teeth than by his lips, and giving vent nowhere 
to his rage but through his eyes — 

'^ Listen to me, Signor Castruccio ; I am chief 
of the Mont des Reformateurs, and as your chief 
I order you to set Montanini at liberty. Take 
care ; you have formed very strange opinions about 
me ; do not oblige me to undeceive you in any waj 
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that win make even you, powerftil as you are^ 
tremble ; you know I can do it ; you know I would 
Dot hesitate one instant. This very evening I will 
come to see that the prisoner is released !" 

The fugitives whom we had left so uncomfort- 
ably situated remained so for some minutes, fear- 
ing to be seen by the archers, and unwilling to 
return to their cells, when a man entered the 
court, followed by a dog, which, from the beauti- 
ful formafciou of its legs, could not but be recog- 
Tiised ; and by the dog the master, though £du:ing 
in an opposite direction, be known for that servant 
so worthy of his master — Maolo. 

In be marched to the middle of the archers, 
asldi^in ablusterinff way " where was the jailor?" 

** Why, faith, I believe," replied one of them, 
''he's gone with a dinner to a poor devil of a 
negro whom he forgot in his usual round.** 

'* Yes; but isn't he very long?'* added another, 
inquiringly, who was cleaning a halberd. 

** Ho! ho ; I suppose the jolly blade is compos- 
ing himself by a snooze on the straw in the empty 
cells.** 

** Ho I Lily, what's the matter with vou, my 
boy ?'* cried Maolo, addressing his faithful four- 
l^ged follower, who was now showing forth the 
latent beauties of his nature, as well as adding to 
the markedness of its external appearance, by 
sundry contortions of his back and uglv legs, and 
by pursing up his lips : not in this case hke ayoung 
lady, to show the whiteness of his teeth, but their 
sharpness. 

Now all this useless display of indigpiation and 
defiance was to be attributed to the sole cause of 
having discovered the lurking place of the poor 
prisoners, and in order that he might discharge 
properly those duties so well suited to all canine 
dispositions, whether biped or quadruped — to wit, 
those of spy and informer. 

Maolo took the hint, and advancing to the end 
of the corridor, asked ** if any one was there ?** 

** Back r back l** said Padrello to Montanini ; 
** these scoundrels must pass us ; and the archers 
have orders to fire on any prisoner found out of 
bis cell.** 

^'No, let's get into this hollow,** said Monta. 
nini, pointing to a large cavity in the wall ; '' they 
may pass us without our being noticed, and when 
they are gone, the way will be open for us to fiy.** 

*' But the dog will discover us.** 

«♦ Never mind him," said Malko ; *'if he comes 
near, 1*11 choke him.** 

The archers, having lighted their lamps were 
about to examine what it was that provoked the 
dog so much, when a loud knocking at the gate of 
the court stopped them short. 

** Stay, 1*11 open it, as this drunken scoundrel is 
not here,'* grumbled old frosty face, and as he 
went towards the door making a kick at dirty Lily, 
who was yelping most furiously apparently at 
nothing at alL 

**Is that you, Maolo? — ^where*s the jailor?" 
said Oastruocio, as he hurried in through the open 
gate. 

** I don't know, signor ; we're going looking 
for him.** 

** I want him immediately," rejoined Castruccio. 
hastening forward to the corridor. ** See, the rest 



of yon get your lanterns and go before me. Hah \ 
whafs that ?" 

The dog had rushed into the passage with a 
howl and clatter, that was certainly as much 
intended for a trumpet to .sound himself to the 
charge as for the conciliation of his enemies ; and 
he had now made his retreat with even more noise 
and rapidity than he had entered : he had ffone in 
by the ground, and he came out, bird fashion, by 
the air, as if he had received a temporary pair of 
wings within, in the shape of a lusty kick — one 
which certainly came from no other leg than 
Bialko's. 

The archers stopped ; they all looked very hard 
at the dog, writhing and howling on its back. 

** What, cowards I you wont stir,'* cried Cas- 
truccio, snatchinff a lantern from one of them and 
raising it above his head. ** Ho I there, archers," 
cried he again, observing the three prisoners 
standing bolt up against the wall, '< be ready to 
fire on these wretches if they stir a hand or a foot. 
Maolo, bring your light here. Who's this ?" said 
he, examining Padrello. " What I is it he ?" he 
asked, when he heard Maolo's reply. '' Archers 1" 
he screamed — 

** Wretch I" cried Montanini, rushing between 
him and his uncle, « would you assassinate the 
man?" 

** The Signor Montanini I" muttered Cas- 
truccio. «*I am delighted," he was beginning, 
but hearing a noise he looked behind him« and 
perceived over the heads of the archers the tall 
ng^re of Salembeni, who immediately advanced to 
meet him. 

'' I must express my thanks to Signor Castruc- 
cio," said the latter when he drew near, '' for gra- 
tifying my wishes so readily." Then addressing 
Montanini, '* Signer,'* said he, ^'you and the two 
prisoners who appear to be under your protection 
are at liberty ; the gates are open for you, and," he 
added, in a lower tone, "your sbter waits for you 
outside." 

CHAP. vni. 

*' The yonng man's wrath is like a straw on fire. 
But like red hot steel is the old man's ire." 

The wind was blowing furiously along thegreat 
valley of Strove, now raising the fallen leaves in 
a kind of whirlwind, and now cnicklin^ tho small 
withered branches of the trees or snapping ofT th^ 
lareer, and again coming with a mighty forcej 
and bending toll forest trees ^ven to the gr^ond^ 
as if it would lay them there for ever The 
clouds were swept across the «t«riB'*:c»loai€d sky 
with a rapidity that only belonged ti' ^uc)i a wind 
to give ; and the opposing masses nf air, in their 
onward career, produced sounds varjing- from the 
roar of the tempest wave wlicn it send^ its hoarfo 
voice to heaven, to the moan of the summer rippb 
as it dies on the shore. 

Along, and at some distance up the side of this 
valley, ran a road somewhat like a pktforin, rut 
in the slope that formed one ^Ide of the valley i so 
that on one side of this road th(?re was a roaky 
wall covered with brushwood and creeping plEtrit5, 
and on the other a precipitous M\ of more* tlinn 
two hundred feet deep. Along this road* whtf'h 
was now exposed to the full fury of the storm, a 
man, wrapped in aoloak of ample size, was hurry 
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ing, and apparently directing his course to a large 
rock, evidently in the hope of obtaining protection 
in its fissures firom the deluge of water which the 
sky seemed to promise. 

This monohthos, or solitary rock, stood out 
from the mountain behind it, at a cross formed by a 
path leading into the hills through a narrow open- 
ing in the mounting, and which joined the main 
road at the foot of the rock. It was covered most 
luxuriously with wild vines and creepers, and 
within one of its many recesses the stranger 
entered, and seated himself on a rich mossy couch« 
soft as an ottoman : from this spot he had a view 
of the whole valley beyond, and of any passengers 
on either of the roads at his feet. 

The motley but rich dress of the new comer, 
and the restless grey eye, could not fail to be re- 
cognised for those of Castruccio ; as when, after 
taUng his seat, he loosed the folds of the large 
cloak in which he was wrapped and set himself at 
ease. 

«* If this d — d storm," he began, looking very 
surly at the sky, ** does not detain Salembeni, or 
rather does not hinder the cut-throats I have hired 
from doing their duty, there will be no fear, as he 
is in too great a hurry to meet the dark eyes wut- 
ing for him at Montanini's villa ; at all events, 
these ruffians will wut for him. His hour has 
come, for be pronounced his own sentence when 
he broke the compact between us. After him, 
htere will still be tnat Montanini, whom I would 
have been rid of so easily but fbr this goose. 
It was a down right folly in me to expect anything 
from a noble ; they are ever displaying their arro- 
gance and assuming superiority — experience has 
too dearly taught me this. How long this black- 
guard Maolo is. Oh I hal here he is, indeed. 
Well, is that you, Maolo ? what news ? — have they 
done it ?" 

'' Not yet, signer,** replied the servant, out of 
breath ; " they are waiting.** 

" Well, and you have told them to have patience ? 
he*ll come, there's no doubt of it.'* 

** Yes, signer ; but they are not at the place you 
pointed out to them." 

" How ! — why not, the stupid brutes ?'* 

« It is too near Oertaldo.'* 

** Where are they, then ?*' 

^* About five minutes' walk from this ; below at 
the bend in the road." 
I ■' But between me and thctn, you know, there 

I is a panagi^ into the hills, I suppose they are 

r watohiug btjlb sides." 

** Kf*, sij^nor j they aaj thist the hill road has 
biH^n r<!(xd(^red inipaiiiitble by the rains, and that no 
one m^ae» that way/' 

** Miiy ' light guide tliem,'* muttered Cas- 

^ttecio, |tna»hing hia teeth ; " they'll let him 
eies^e. Oe, run, Maolo ; I'll double your and 
ilnAr rewiuTiL Let them come up here on this 
j>bilfoi*fii ovePtlM^ two roftd'i ; they cannot suc- 
ceed otherwise j mdf above all things, make haste. 
The wretohej^j" ha f^TumWiid, as Maolo went 
awrfy. '* have not the abililics or the courage to do 
tnkdiirf-i" 

Jiifit at this moment there passed down the 

moutjtain path on bb left a person whom a slight 

project a f>n of the roek hindered him from^ imme- 

^ diateiy ^eetngf but the instant he came in view 



Castruccio recognised him at once for the doomed 
Salembeni, for whom his bravos were lying in 
wait farther down the road. He bad time to turn 
the angle, and was advancing up the main road 
towards Montanini's, which was not much more 
than a mile from the rock, when Castruccio rush- 
ing from his lair, and, with the spring of a tiger, 
bounding towards Salembeni, and before the latter 
could turn his head to discover the cause of the 
noise, he struck him with his dagger with such 
force as to lay him without a sien of life at his 
feet. He had scarcely finished his victim when 
another traveller also turned the comer, and was 
proceeding in the direction of the villa. 

The bloody exultation of gratified revenge in 
Castruccio was, however, rather suddenly inter- 
rupted by hearing the sound of a horse's hooft, 
and raising hb eyes from the prostrate object of 
his vengeance^ which he was contemplating, he 
observed to enter by the same impassable left-hand 
passage no other person than Msilko. 

Our o}d friend had been to a neighbouring vil- 
lage to purchase provisions, and was now return- 
ing on the back of his mule in one of his most 
placid moods — ^no doubt induced by the contem- 
plation of two well-filled panyers of all sorts of 
good things, placed a la Kerry immediately before 
him. The mule, too, had during the previous' 

Cof the journey displayed quite as much phi- 
phy as her master ; but now she changed her 
mood to all appearance unaccountablv, reared and 
kicked most luriously, and ended by taking his 
master's measure for his g^ave by the road side. 

It must not be supposed that these things took 
as much time to do as we to tell them, or that 
Castruccio was a quiet spectator of them, or that 
he waited but for the conviction to pass through 
his mind that dead men tell no tales, to rush upon 
the ^idlen negro and try to make him, Indian 
fashion, a slave to wait on his majiter*s friend in 
the other world. However Malko preferred to 
attend a master he loved to one be did not care 
for, and a living to a dead one ; he met the rash* 
ing Castruccio with open arms — not, indeed, with 
the intention of baring his breast, buty if possible» 
to meet his antagonist with one of those demonstra- 
tions of sympathy and tenderness bears generally 
give to stray travellers they find in the woods. 
The negro succeeded first in parrying the blow 
aimed at him at the expense of a slight flesh wound 
in the arm, and then in laying firm hold of his 
antagonist. Now came the tug of war. Castruc- 
cio, wrapped in the giant arms and crushing grasp 
of Malko, fretted and foamed with the fury of 
madness ; he, too, strained his muscles, which 
were of no common order, and pressed the negro 
in a way to which he was not accustomed — each 
meanwhile keeping one particular object in view : 
the negro, by the main force of muscle, to crush 
his antagonist, and Castruccio directing all his 
struggles to the freedom of his dagger hand. Oc- 
casionally there would arise from both a confused 
murmur — the carnivorous cry, which interpreted, 
meant blood ! blood I The love of life, revenge, 
was gone, and the moment of the animal passion 
of blood was come. They rolled and rolled again 
over one another, and their rolling brought them 
to the edge of the precipice by which the road 
ran. By this time Castruccio had bis hand 
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nearly loosed* and death in two different shapes 
presented itself to the now thoroughly roused 
Malko — Castruccio's dagger and the precipice on 
which they both tottered. Another and a stronger 
passion gave place to that of blood in Malko*s 
oreast, diat of life ; one other effort or he was 
undone. He happened to be under and Gastruc- 
cio above. Steadying himself in that position^ 
and collecting his enormous stren^h for a last 
attempt, he pressed with bursting jaws and over- 
powering force on the quivering limbs of Oastruc 
cio. At first there was a vip^orous resistance, then 
a slight crack as of a breakmg hone, and then the 
opposition relaxed and yielded gradually to his 
crushing force. The whites of Castruccio's eyes 
were only visible ; his teeth, clenched like a vice, 
were plain through his bloody mouth ; and the 
negro, covered with blood and foam, opening his 
arms, there rolled out from them in part over the 
edge of the precipice a livid corpse. 

When freed from his odious burden, the negro 
started up, and helped it over the precipice with a 
kick, breathing most desperately meanwhile, as if 
to repay his lungs for the abstinence they had been 
obliged to undergo. His next proceeding was to 
examine the mysterious one for whom henadbeen 
obliged to risk his life. A very slight examina- 
tion was i^parently necessary, as he had no sooner 
looked closely at tlie fallen man than he bounced 
up> giving utterance to a whoop that would do 
credit to the throat of an Indian. This last 
transaction, by its effects, proved itself, indeed, 
rather to have originated in his heart than in his 
head ; for he had scarcely made this announce- 
ment to all concerned of the death of poor Salem- 
b«ni, when he saw five or six men coming at full 
speed up the road towards him. Now as the 
negro was not exactly in that complacent mood so 
necessary to those imdergoing the cross-examina- 
tion of people predetermined by circumstances in 
finding one guilty, he immediately stopped the 
expression of his grief, seized the body with no 
very great effort and placed it on the back of his 
mule, and then making one or two violent and 
unsuccessful efforts at tearing up a young sapling 
by the roots, he broke it short, with the mtention 
of making use of it in securing his retreat. 

The Count Padrello and his nephew were sit- 
ting in the garden of the villa discussing the poli- 
tics of the day, and as most political discussions 
are generally of the same nature, we shall not for 
an instant suppose the reader so dull as not to be 
able to imagine the whole of it from the beginning 
to the end. Now these two worthies got so very 
warm on the subject of debate — to wit, the fitness 
of the present government for office, and the pro- 
priety of altering it, or even of a total revolution, 
that the young mistress of the house was under 
the necessity of telling them that they had got too 
far up in the sky — in other words, that they would 
get a wetting if they did not seek the shelter of the 
house. 

" You're right, my love," replied the old uncle, 
stretching out his hand ; ** this kind of large drops 
always portends a storm." 

** Will my dear Nella accept her uncle's hand, 
or rather give him hers, for he will soon have 
need of her support ?" 

" You have g^ven yourself a great deal of trou- 



ble, Nella," sud Montanini to his sister, as he 
arose. ** I am sure you have made our poor habi- 
tation look as well as it could." 

*' Oh I I had forgotten," said the old man, gaily ; 
" so we are to expect our generous enemy ;^I think 
he's very long." 

" If the storm don't overtake him," said Nella, 
looking out of the window in terror. '* Maiko is 
not returned yet." 

'' I am not astonished at his delay," replied 
Montanini, as he placed a chair in the window for 
his uncle, ''the roads are in such a wretched 
condition." 

The force of the storm was increasing rapidly, 
and though the wind careered along at the rate 
of a hurricane, driving the clouds before it, the 
valley became darker and darker, and there was a 
fearful quiet in the fitful pauses of the storm. 
Suddenly the gradually increasing darkness was 
changed, the whole valley became filled with light 
sent forth from the glancing torches of heaven, 
and a sudden burst of sound, awful to hear, 
rushed from the dark canopy above, was returned 
by the earth and the mountain opposite, and sent 
back by the heavens again — ^this renewed and re- 
echoed till the sound of human voice was swal- 
lowed up and stilled as when raised in the roar of 
the cataract. 

"Suinal Suinal" cried Nella; "run, run; 
there's some knocking. God be praised ! here he 
ia," she exclaimed, lifting her eyes in pious grati* 
tude to heaven. 

" Oh 1" cried Suina, rushing into the parlour 
where they were sitting, "here is Malko coming 
with a dead body." 

Padrello and Montanini immediately started 
up, and both, regardless of the tempest, hurried 
out into the garden, up which Malko was bringing 
the body of Salembeni. 

" Salembeni I" cried both at once the moment 
they saw him. " Salembeni dead, assassinated I" 

" Malko, see here ; bf ing him into my room," 
cried Montanini ; " put him in my bed. Oh ! my 
God! Get some salts; go for my sister. My 
God 1 my God I what wretch could have done 
this cowardly deed ?" said he to his uncle, as he 
was chafing the temples of Salembeni. 

" I think he moved," he added, after a short 
silence. 

" Do you you think so?" 

''The Signora Nella bii-^ ftunted!" screamed 
Suina at the top of her shr]ll voice. 

" Oh ! uncle," lifontanini was begmoingj-when 
Padrello was gone in an in^utit. 

After many anxious monism t^ of Mb?&doo, B&- 
lembeni moved, so as to leave no doubt of the cer, 
tainty of it in the mind of Montanini, who was 
still, with the assistance of MulkOj labouring tt> 
restore him to life. 

" He is moving," cried Malko, who of th© two, 
it must be confessed, was thc^ more to be thanks 
for this last occurrence; as the exeesaive prdn 
caused by a large blister Malko was husj forming 
with his horny hands, would almosi atir him If ho 
was dead ; for, he very nat orally reason td, if a 
little firiction was good, plettj of it i!? as still bt!«tter. 

" Go and see how my sister is/* wi& Montanini's 
reply to the exclamation of M alko. ^'* Yes, signor. " 
(To b« concluded in our next.) 
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RAILWAYS. 

Forty MHIHoHi nUrling and more hare been expended 
on 1,500 miles of railway in Great Britain I — ^more 
than half of which som has been unprofitably invested 1 
We shall not for the present stop to inquire where this 
money came fk-om, though this is a most interesting 
question ; nor to find out where this money has gone 
to, or what has become of it now — ^who have gained 
by the change — who have lost by it. Our question is 
a much plainer, homelier, simpler one. Forty mil- 
lions of pounds —could it have been expended better ? 
Fifteen hundred lines of railway — oould we not have 
more? Twenty-six thousand pounds a mile — would 
not less have done equally well ? Such are the ques- 
tions we now put. 

Question 1. — 1,500 miles of railway for forty mil- 
lions, at £26,0(K) per mile I Could this have been 
less? 

Answer first : — Belgium has provided her subjects 
with a well organised system of railways, at a low 
tariff of charges, as follows : — 350 miles of railway for 
^Y^ millions, at £14,000 per mile. A pretty good 
reduction — ^nearly a half. 

Answer second : — We have lent a great deal of 
money to Brother Jonathan : he has made railroads 
with a portion of it. How has he expended our money 
comparatively with our own investment ? By a care- 
ful examination we have found that Brother Jonathan 
has made with our capital lent to him — 6,000 miles of 
railway for twenty-seven millions, at £4,500 per mile. 

These American lines are arranged systematically 
under the direction and superintendence of the 
government, each state having a main line, supported 
and enriched by lateral and tributary branches. 
Now America is a very thinly peopled country; 
a comparatively poor country ; and its distances 
enormous. Tet, m 1839, all the railways — good, 
bad, and indifferent — had paid on the average 5^ per 
cent. I 

Let us examine into the causes that have led to 
the enormous cost of our lines compared with those 
of other countries ; this will go farther to answer our 
question. 

Answer third :— Want of faith in the powers 
of the locomotive engine and the resources of mecha- 
nical improvers, has been one material source of 
expense. 

The slowness to believe in the capabilities of the 
locomotive en^ne, exhibited by the engineers of 
Great Britain * is truly surprising. What is most 
remark ^k in the locomotive engme, is its astonish- 
ing oowor of adapticig itself to circumstances! of 
varying its e^ortliiti^ according to the work to be 
done I dfetra-imng <fviij*y nerve (bolt?) to encounter 
and conquer a difficulty^! of its power of extraor- 
dinary exertion in &n emergency ! First, as regards 
speed, the tocoitiotivo engine has a power of adapta- 
tion Let us <M>nceiv<? an engine starting, with a train 
behind berp and going dong steadily at fifteen miles 
an hour — a slow pace | it will require all the steam 
«he thep proilunc^ to maintain that pace, and she 
wil] manifest no uEipahllity of going faster ; in short, 
she will consume aft thi» steftm she has the power of 
prafiucing If ill at pace, and, therefore,^ to all appear- 
aneo u^ ' lo at] reiison, she has attained her 

fxlmurn .<'' 'd, and ci^n go no faster ; nor would an 
pthni ntigineer <}ver imagine it possible she could 
more, But now eomes the art and its effect. 
The driver pn?parD3 his steed for the race: heeets 
the fire Into a genera] glow, except just rouna the 
margin, l^hor^sll!e lays the fresh coke ; he regulates 
the water until just the proper quantity, btit raUier; 



a full charge, is in the gnage, and waita tUl ih» stem 
is just strong enough to raise the valve. Now for 
the race : he slacJcs the rein (valve) a little, and off 
bounds the steed with increasing strength and speed, 
and, of course, vrith a much more rapid expenotture 
of steam, so that the supply of the bmler would 
manifestly be soon completely exhausted, and the 
store being expended, the speed would soon relax ; 
but this does not happen ; on the contrary, the steam 
increases io supply more rapidly^ or at least as 
rapidly, as it is carried off, so that instead of the 
boiler being emptied by the rapid process of exhaus- 
tion, it is just the reverse — ^that is, the more rapidly 
it is emptied, the fuller does it become ; the more tt 
has to do, the more it is able to do ; the greater its 
speed, the greater its ability to sustain that speed. 
The paradox is explained thus : — There is a con- 
trivance for blowing the fire. This contrivance 
is automatic — that is, the engine blows the fire 
of its^. Let us call this apparatus the blast, 
This blast operates br puffs ; and these puffs are so 
regulated, that when the machine is in motion, the air 
shall be blown into the fire by one puff for every four 
feet of distance over which the engine travels. 
When the engine, therefore, travels over one nJIe, 
the fire receives 1,320 puffs. Now each puff carries 
into the fire a certain quantity of oxygen to sustain 
the combustion, and this supply of oxygen b a proxi- 
mate cause of the production of heat by the fire, and, 
indeed, an aoproximate measure of the quantity 
of heat proauced; double the quantity of air, 
therefore, properly applied, will give double the 
quantity of oxygen, and, of course, double the 
quantity of heat. Therefore, if each puff force into 
the fire a given quantity of air with its oxygen, a 
double number of puffs per minute will give a doid^e 
supply of heat, and will generate double the quadtity 
of steam, and give out in a minute double the quantity, 
of work. Suppose, now, that an engine starts with 
a speed of one mile an hour, it will make only about 
one puff of air into the furnace in three seconds of 
time ; at three miles an hour it will make a poff every 
second of time, or rather 66 puffs per minntSb and 
will advance about 4^ feet per second ; at twelve 
miles an hour it will aavance 18 feet per second, and 
make 264 puffs per minute ; and at twenty-four miles 
an hour it will make a bound forward of 12 yards in 
every second of time, but in each second of time it 
will also make 9 puffi, or 528 puffs per minute. But 
for this beautiful contrivance, the locomoUve engine 
wotUd have been an inert, plodding machine, like any 
common-place engine. It is this wonderfnl ability to 
increase and multiply its powers of performance with 
the emergency that demands them, which has made the 
giant engine the noblest creation of human wit, the 
very lion among machines. Wiith this wonderful 
capacity, it may be truly said, that danger and 
expense are the only known limits of railway speed. 

We have said that want of faith in the capabilities 
of the locomotive engine has formed one important 
item in the expense of the English railway system. 
Engineers set out in their raOway career with the 
impression that the locomotive was ill-calculated to 
climb up hill with its load, and that, therefore, to 
work with advantage, it must work on lines either 
altogether level or nearly so; hence xoountaiBS 
reqmred to be levelled, valleys filled up, tnimeto 
pierced through rocks, and viaducts reared in the 
air — gigantic works at a gigantic cost, all for the 
purpose of enabling the engine to travel along a dead 
level, or nearly so. But here, a^ain, was want tt 
faith in the powers of the locomotire engine, ifbe 
locomotive engine can climb the mountain side, as 
well as career along the plain ; for here, also, its 
wonderful quality of increasing its efforts with the 
emergency comes into play. We have already seen 
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how, in nmnine along the level, the enj;lne'8 powers 
of production Increase with demand ror them, and 
supply of steam increases in proportion to the speed 
of the engine ; hut so also does the powers of propul- 
atlon increase with ^e load to he dragged, or with 
the steepness of the incline to be ascended. In pro- 
portion as the load is increased does the elasticity 
of the steam, as it issues f^m the engine, increase, 
and thereby is the strength of the blast which blows 
the fire so increased as to generate more steam, and 
stronger iuproportion to the sererity of the work to 
be done. Thus the locomotive eng^e has been found 
capable of ascending bills of rapid inclination. A 
slope rising one yard in 220, or eight yards in a mile, 
has been found hardly of sensible disadvantage in a 
railway ; double that, or 48 or 50 feet in a mile, u quite 
practicable; and the parliamentary slope of a com- 
mon road, or one foot in 86, by no means unpossible to 
the wonderful powers of our present improved loco- 
motive engines. It should, therefore, cease to be 
deemed impossible to adapt railroads to the face of 
the oounti^. Those enormous works may be dis- 
pensed with, or greatljr diminished, which were made 
for the purpose of malnng the way practicable to the 
locomotive engine ; and the enormous expense which 
this erroneous view, this want of faith, has oest us in 
the past, may be saved us in the future. There is 
another crotchet of engineers about curves, which, 
equally absurdly and uselessly, has cost immense 
sums of money. Neither satisfied to go over a hill 
or round it, our engineers insist on going through it. 
The locomotive engine, when plat^ on a straight 
and level piece of railway, wul, of its own accord, 
begin pirouetting from one side to the other, describ- 
ing a continual serpentine line, as far as the rails and 
the guiding flanges of its own wheels will let it. This 
dflciUaline^ motion may often be felt even in the car- 
'riages, when going fast. Locomotive engines prefer 
corves to straight lines, and always will adopt them 
when not prevented ; so that, in short, it is always 
proper and right to use curves when wanted, pro- 
vided their curvature do not exceed the curvature 
wluoh the engine would naturally take when moving 
with a given velocity. The locomotive engine can 
both climb a hill and go round one with ease and 
safety, and fair speed. Where it has proved impossi- 
ble, from the features of the country, to get level Hnes, 
lines with inclinations formerly considered imprac- 
ticable are successfully employed. A cutting of four 
miles in length, and of an average seventy feet 
deep, will cost, say £60,000 per mile; now by a gentle 
increase of inclination towards the cummit level, 
before entering and after emerging from it, one-ha^ 
of the depth may be saved, twee-fourths of the 
expense are save^, or the cutting is reduced to 
i8i5,000 per mile, being a clean saving of £45,000 
per mile, or of £180,000 Athenaum, 



Potato Oats. — It is not generally known that 
the potato oat was first discovered in Cumberland, 
under rather peculiar circumstances. Mrs. Mary 
Jackson, of Threepland, who died in the year 1810, 
at the advanced age of 82 years, whilst working in 
i>ne of her fields observed a sinj?le stem of oats growing 
on a potato ridge, the seed of which had been carried 
thither by the wind. Observing that the straw was 
uncommonly strong, when the grain was matured she 
preserved it and used it for seed the ensuing season, 
which succeeding in a very extraordinary degree, the 
method was soon after adopted by numbers of farmers. 

Oortly Umbrella. — The Turkish Ambassador 
in England is having constructed an umbrella, which 
he intends as a present to the Sultan ; its value is 
500 guineas. The stick and frame are of gold — the 
hanole ivory, which contains several useful articles. 



RUSSIAN ADVENTURERS. 
On the 26th we got sieht of Spitzbergen, and soon 
after fell in with several ** streams of ice," and then 
came upon that old barrier whch has hitherto set 
limits to northern discovery. We coasted along its 
margin to within a short distance of the land, and 
then steered for Magdalena Bay, where we arrived 
the 3rd of June. We had been in possession of the 
anchorage a few days only, when we were agreeably 
surprised at the appearance of a strange boat pullin? 
towards the ship. On a nearer approach we found 
that she belonged to some Russian adventurers who 
were engaged in the collection of peltry and morses' 
teeth. They appeared equally astonished at the 
sight of our vessels, but after scrutinising us awhile, 
they took courage and went on board the Dorothea, 
where, by the well known mode of signs, they had no 
difficulty in communicating their desire ror some 
spirits ; Captain Buchan gave them a kind reception 
and supplied them with whatever they wanted ; in 
return for which they sent on board the following day 
a side of vension in excellent condition. Being desi- 
rous of gaining further information of these people, 
an officer of the Dorothea accompanied them to their 
abode at the head of a small cove, about four miles 
to the southward of Magdalena Bay. They had here 
a comfortable wooden hut, well lined with moss, 
divided into three apartments, in one of which there 
were three carcasses of fine vension, and many wild 
ducks. It was with extreme pleasure we noticed, in 
this retired spot, probably tne most northern and 
most desolate habitation of our globe, a spirit of 
devotion rarelv exercised in civilised countries. This 
is one of the few remaining establishments at Spits- 
bergen still upheld by the merchants of Archangel, 
who, during the last century, and under the auspices 
of the Russian government, formed a settlement in 
Bell Sound, upon this coast, and who still send annu- 
ally a small vessel to bring home the peltry and sea- 
horse teeth that have been collected by their servants 
during the year. — Capt.Beechya Voyage to the North 
Pole. 

Proyebb Writers. — If this be not a wise age, it 
is not for lack of Solomons, nor for the dearth of 
Queens of Sheba. The tragic poets of the day are 

not more numerous than the proverb-writers 

Authors are grown so pregnant, that in nine cases of 
literary parturition out of ten, they bring forth a 
book of proverbs. Literature exhibits the "fades 
Hippocratica," she has ^wn so aphoristic. If a 
writer is not a Solomon, it is twenty to one he is a 
Rochefoucault ; if not, he is nearly certain to be a 
Sancfao Panza. Kisfhing V. mtjn.- ;i ^^.i'iLjh- ili^tri 
the prodigious scale upon which every ititelkjctiial 
demand of the pn^sent generation is supplied. Tho 
snbject of China is uo sooner started^ than *' Ten 
Thousand Things riboiit China" makes tU apjiearance. 
Are facts called for^ '^ A MUHon of Facts" is Usoed 
forthwith. Thert^ i^ tho same profusion in eompiia* 
tions — ^proverbs, sayings, maxims, and reflections, are 
as the sands of the sea in numbc<r. TNrt> cannot he 
less than a million of the&e ecrap.^ of wisdom iti the 
actual library of proverbs now splitting our table. 
We are well nigh blinded by the di^cnond-dust of so 
many sparkling max im-mongerft. Mho have »ubmitli>d 
every oranch of Imman knoviie<Tge to p, process 
of pulverization, mul brnjetJ pliilosoi^fsv, ?*- i* ^-^-^^ 
in a mortar, perhaps tn purdA H^r ( ■■ in? 

existence of atoms. U you aro an h in 

intellectual matters, you may now hatt,,*in.iwrm4te* 
simal dose of instruciion upon an^ ^umect whatso- 
ever. In fact the^e aphoristic writers hi>ld wisdom 
in solution ; and thin accounts Tor the f[Lct that, v^ben 
one of their drops is analysed, vib.dom is n^cerUmr^l 
to be present in such wonderfully minute quantities. — 
Athenaum. 
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LOCUSTS. 
Whea locusts arrive in full force id a countrj which 
is at all populous, the inhabitants drive them away 
by making noises with marrow-bones, cleavers, &c. 
They also bum straw or sedge, or whatever light 
fuel they may possess, to smoke them out. All these 
efforts go but a little way to accomplish their end, 
for the locusts, driven from one field, proceed to 
another ; and wherever they appear, it may be truly 
said in the language of Scripture, that " the land is 
before them as the Garden ot E^en, and behind them 
a desolate wilderness." It is more easy to destroy 
them in their yet imperfect state, or before they have 
wings. They walk along the ground in myriads 
before they can fly, and always proceed en masu, in 
one direction ; their march is very slow, and they do 
not skip as grasshoppers do. In our route to Sever- 
inowka, we saw great quantities of them along the 
road side, in a direct line of march. At this period 
it is possible to deseroy great numbers, by preceding 
tiiem and cutting deep trenches across their path ; 
they all widk into the trench, where they find lighted 
straw to receive and consume them. This is a common 
and most effectual way. Upon the same principle, a 
person in Odessa invented a kind of long iron roller, 
which was to be dragged by horses at full pace over 
their marching anmes. All the means, nowever, 
resorted to at present are more plausible than effec- 
tual, and have only destroyed the hundreds, to see 
the millions vanauish. It is asserted, that when thev 
have devoured ail that is green upon the earth, and 
are unable to procure more food, they are pushed 
by hunger to prey upon each other ; the weak and 
the wounded thus feea the strong, as is the case with 
quadrupeds under similar pressure of want. The 
same caase which compels them to consume each 
other, has often compelled the inhabitants of Syria in 
cases of famine to consume them. They actually 
grind the dried bodies of the locusts, and knead them 
mto a cake. Hunger vnll break through stone walls, 
and locusts and human bones have b^n found pre- 
ferable to starvation. But to eat locusts by choice, 
when com, wine, and oil are in abundance, appears 
ahoiost incredible. — TVaveU of a PhjfsicianiM JRiutia, 



The late De. Southet — The personal property 
left by the Laureate amounts to about £12,000. He 
has bequeathed to his wife all the personal property 
possessed by her previously to their marriage, toge- 
ther with the interest of the sum of £2,000 during her 
lifb. The residue of his property, including the M>ove 
£2,000, he has bequeathed to his four children. The 
Laureateship has been offered to and accepted by 
Mr. Wordsworth. 

Maceppa. — The tale to which the name of Maseppa 
attaches itself is one of mingled curiosity and cmelty. 
Voltaire, in his History of Charles the Twelft, tells 
tis that this individual was a Pole by birth, a native of 
the Palatinate of Padoiia, who had been in early life 
the page of J^n Casimir. An intrigue whidi he had 
carried on in his youth with the wife of a Polish 
gentleman becoming biazi, the discovery brought 
with it a signal punishment. The husband oaiMed his 
victim to be stripped Mitirely naked, and tied on the 
back of a wild horse, which was then set at liberty, 
with suidry stimulants to speed. The horse being a 
native of Ukrania, returned thither, bearing the 
unhappy wretch upon his back half dead with hunger 
and fatigue. He was, however, assisted by some 
peasants, with whom, after his rescue, he was con- 
tented to dwell. Distinguishing himself in several 
sallies against the Tartars, his superior cultivation 
gave him an importance among the Cossaoues, and 
his reputation increasing daily, finally obli^d the 
Czar to make him Prince of Ukrania. Byron has 
immortalised his history in a poem of great beauty. 



ELECTBO-PLATINO AND GILDING. 

It is immaterial what metal is used for articles to be 
plated after this process. A compound metal, com- 
post principally of nickel, however, b preferred, 
which, when plated wiUi silver, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the solid metal. Upon the wax 
model is first deposited a copper surface, by the 
electro process : the wax is then melted out, and 
thus a perfect mould of copper is obtained, into 
which is deposited silver of any substance that may 
be required. The copper is then removed by dlssolv- 
ing it with acid, and the article required is obtained. 
The process of gilding is similar to that for silvering, 
except that the gold solution requires to be heated 
while the process b ptoceeding. The solution for 
gilding is prepared by mssolving the gold in a mixture 
of pure nitric and muriatic aci£, the product being a 
chloride of gold , after evaporation this is converted 
b^ means of an alkali into the oxide, which oxide is 
dissolved in pure cyanide of potassium. The solation 
of silver is prepared by dissolving pure silver in mtric 
add diluted with distilled water, and similarly treated 
with the cyanide of potassium as in the gold solution. 

The B aeometbi — Changes of weather are indi- 
cated in the barometer, not oy the actual hdgfat of 
the mercury, but by its change of height One of the 
most general — the absolutely invaria£le rule is, that 
where the mercury is very low, and tho^fbre the 
atmosphere very light, high winds and storms may be 
expected. The following rules may be relied upon, 
at least to a certain extent : 1. Generally the rising 
of the mercury indicates fair weather ; the falling of 
it shows the approach of foul weather. 2. In>nhry 
weather the fall of the mercury indicates fhist : in 
frost its fall indicates thaw, and its rise indicates 
snow. 3. Whatever change of weather snddeoly 
follows a change in the barometer, it mav be 
expected to last but a short time. Thus, if fistr 
weather follows immediately the rise of the mercury, 
there will be very little of it ; and in the same way if 
foul weather foUow the £all of the mercury, it win 
last a short time. 4. If fair weather continue for 
several days, during which the mercury continually 
falls, a long continuance of foul weather will pro- 
bably ensue ; and again, if foul weather continue Ibr 
several days, while the mercury continually rises, a 
long succession of fair weather will probably succeed. 
5. A fluctuating and unsettled state of the mercurial 
column indicates changeable weather. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* B.** — The tnuuUtion from Oasian is «oovpt«d wifli ^aaka. 

* C. — T.**— Tlie ooatmnnicatkm was not reectv«4 or Aooid 
bsTO boon at f nded to. 

* £.** — Tour rbyma it too oxtended. Wo frequently reeeire 
admonitions as to the neeesdtj of brevity in oar poetical 
departinent. 

* R."—" F."— »• C. C." in doe eoorsa. 

* P. M.*'— Inadmissible. 
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JEALOUSY, OR LA BELLE FIANCEE. 

" Good nfgbt to thee, lady ; though manj 

Hare Joined in the dance of to-night. 
Thy form was the ftdreet of any. 

Where all was seducing and bright ; 
Thy smOe was the softest and dearest* 

Thy form the most sylph -like of aU, 
And thy roice the most gladsome and clearest 

That e'er held a partner in thralL" 

AHormous. 

" O ! how hast thou with Jealousy infscted the sweetness of 

aflfamce r'~-SH4KSPBABB . 

^' Here comes La belle Irelandaise /' 'whispered a 
thousand voices as the charming Lady Flora 

O'Neil entered the hrilliant apartments at D 

House with a fairy grace that won the admiring 
gaze of every eye. It was a fancy hall: her 
ladyship went as Hehe> and looked Hehe; for 
liady Flora was a charmer hy nature — 

** Conrteoua to all, but courting none,*' 
she paased through the glittering throng a young, 
fidr creature^ fbll of such life and loveliness as 
made the heart glad to look upon hen Twas not 
her matchless heauty> nor the graces of her ante- 
lope figure ; neither was it the classic turn of her 
fine head, nor the light of her laughing eyes, nor 
yet the music of her silver voice and merry laugh, 
which made her ladyship an ohject of such intense 
and universal admiration. No ; it was alone the 
artless witchery of her manner — a manner at once 
bright with intelligent vivacity, gentle joyousness, 
and an engaging courtesy, free from all guile ; she 
was ahsolutely infatuating. Even her mode of 
salutation had a charm in it — the way in which 
she accosted one was sunshine. Lovers she had 
in myriads I it seemed as though they hut looked 
upon and loved her. The feeling she inspired 
was instantaneous — was voluntary — and this ho- 
mage of the heart seemed only a tribute due and 
given to a fiur patrician girl, gifted with a noble 
nature and rare powers of fascination. Her lady- 
ship passed on through the splendid saloons lean- 
ing on the arm of her father, the picoud Earl of 
Glanmire, and followed by a train of admirers — 
adorers ! She received les honmuiges, enjoyed le 
succeSf ^c^ted the incense, without the shadow 
of vanity either in her head or her heart, extending 
her smiles to all# charmed with every object that 



met her sunny eye, and never seeming to think of 
self for one moment. 

But amid the dazzling crowd of to-night there 
was one individual who caught more of her lady- 
ship's undivided attenUon than the was wont to 
bestow. He was an officer in the g^uards, and a 
nobleman, very distingu^ in appearance, full of 
gracefulness of speech and manner — gay, firank, 
with a bright ingenuous sunny spirit like her own. 
Such was the young Lord Evandale^ who, the 
moment he beheld the Lady Flora, sought an 
introduction to her. They danced together, and 
seemed mutually charmed with each other. He 
was evidently delighted with the play of her lady- 
ship's wit and conversation, and so spell-bound by 
her beauty and the artless vivacity of her manner, 
that, shadow-like, he followed her footsteps 
wherever she went 

But all pleasure has an end ; the hour of part- 
ing came, and Lord Evandale led Ms fair partner 
to her carriage. As they passed from the crowded 
hall into the open air, a sigh fell upon her ear so 
deep and full of anguish, that she involuntarily 
shuddered, and looked wonderingly and inquir- 
ingly into his face. 

** That heavy sigh came upon the wind and was 
the knell of a broken heart," murmured Lord 
Evandale in answer to this mute interrogation. 
" Such sighs have sad and solemn meanings too 
deep for utterance." 

As he spoke these words, his head drooped, his 
brow clouded, thoughtftd care came ujpon His 
yoimg fatee, which plainly told that that deep sigh 
had called up dull and mournful associations 
within himself. He walked silently on, handed 
Lady Flora into her carriage, and stood still for 
some minutes, looking thoughtfully upon her. 
Her gay " good night" recalled him to his senses. 
Quickly recovering himself, he blushed deeply, 
laughed, and echoed back her lady^dp's au revoir 
in a voice as light and joyous as her own. 

''I could look at Lord Evandale for ever," 

cried she, delightedly, her clear eye following his 

relfdating figure ; << he is so Tike our own dear 

Altamont!" % 

These last words^w^jJ^Hb^j^, noise of {he 
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carriage as it wheeled rapidlv away, and Lady 
Flora quite forgetting that the nad ever seen Lord 
Evandale, (for her heart was with another,) turned 
to listen to some fashionable gossip which Ladv 
Glanmire was relating to her haughty lord with 
much drollery of manner and piquancy of expres- 
sion. 

Not so Lord Evandale. Lady Flora, like a 
fair vision, haunted his imagination ; he could not 
dismiss her from his thoughts. 

" Such is the woman," sighed he, '* the ftksci- 
nating, elegant, winning woman I should have 
linked mv rate with !" 

A feehng of wretchedness crept over him as the 
events — few, but fatid — of his young life came 
fresh upon his mind. With a spirit steeped in 
bttlemess, he exclaimed — 

** I destiny I destiny I Nay, rather let me 
curse my own wild, mad impetuosity, that has 
fixed my lot in misery." 

They never met again ; yet that night — that one 
interview — teemed with desolation to both. 

The next morning Lady Flora entered the 
breakfast-room much later than her usual hour. 
She looked pale and dejected, her mind evidently 
busied with painful and uneasy thoughts ; her eyes 
heavy and swollen, as though she had not slept ; 
her step languid and unequal ; and an air of ab- 
straction and weariness hung upon her, which was 
strangely at variance with the finished elegance of 
her superb toilette. With a blanched and quiver- 
ing lip she kissed her mother's check and bade 
"good morrow." 

The Countess looked anxiouslv at her, and 
putting her hair back from her face kissed her 
tenderly, and asked was she ill ? 

** No ; she was not ill.'* The drooped head 
and hidden face gave a truer reply. 

<' Flora, I cannot bear the thought of seeing 
you look thus. Speak, tell me whi^ has wrought 
this sudden change ?" 

" Nothing, mother." 

Lady Flora turned mildly away. 

" That nothing means something, Flora," said 
the Countess, looking eagerly into her eyes : her 
own were filled with tears. 

Lady Flora hid her face in her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

" Dearest mother," said she, still weeping, ** I 
have had a dreadful dream— ^ wild, unnatural, 
fearful vision. I see you are shocked that I am 
-thus moved, but — ^but, indeed, I cannot controul 
myself; an apprehensiveness of some terrible evil 
to come hangs upon my young spirit, enough to 
quench it." 

The Countess was silent. After a pause. Lady 
Flora proceeded slowly, her agitation increasing 
as she went en — 

" Methought," said she, " 'twas moonlight. The 
sky was blue and bright — the air fresh and balmy. 
In all the wide heavens there was but one solitary 
«tar, pale and twinkling. It shone, methought, 
for only me. Long and lovingly I gazed upon its 
sweet light I Whue thus I gazed, the sky suddenly 
darkened ; the star, becommg bright and silvery, 
fled firom me and fell ; and m its place came the 
word 'Jealousy,* in letters of blood-red fire. 
Shuddering with horror, I turned to fly, when an 
Joy, death-like hand grasped mine, and Leo St. 



Ledger stood before me I In the red reflection of 
that terrific light stood my own Leo I but, oh ! 
how changed !— pale, wan, ghastly, like a spirit of 
another world. He looked mournfully into my 
face, sighed heavily as though his heart would 
break, and in accents of the deepest melancholy 
said — 'Murderess, how I loved thee!" At this 
moment Lord Evandale came, and rushing in 
between us, tore us asunder. I tried to hold Leo ; 
I struggled and clung to him— but in vain. Ag^iin 
I struggled with all my feeble strength — in that 
struggle I awoke. Then, even then, though wide 
awake, I could not believe it was a dream, so like 
it seemed to life's fearful reality. I prayed and 
wept, and prayed again yet more fervently than 
before. My mind awoke at last. I sprung from 
bed, fell upon my knees, and thankea God it was 
but a dream — only a dream,'* 

Here Lady Flora covered her eyes with her 
hands, as if to shut out the frightful vision from 
her thoughts. She wept afresh and bitterly. 

** This weakness will soon pass — bear with me, 
mother," sobbed she. 

The Countess sat revolviqg in her' own mind 
what to do. It was visible that Flora was labour- 
ing under very strong mental excitement, which, 
she was quite sure, arose from a violent nerFooa 
affection. Nothing else than a high degree of 
nervousness could have thus suddenly subdued her 
hitherto fine mind, and rendered it alive to super- 
stitious fear. *' London hours," thought the 
Countess, " and the sudden transition from a life 
of domestic quiet to one of fashionable dissipation, 
must have done this. She is ill — very ill, I fear. 
She wears the depressed and weary look that 
denotes ill health. How blind I was not to have 
foreseen it all 1 Change of air may do her g^ood ; 
we shall try. We must leave London at once."* 

Having thus made up her mind, she turned, and 
folding her daughter m her arms, embraced her 
tenderlv. She caressed, soothed, fondled, mnd 
playfully chided her by turns. Calmed and com- 
Sorted, Lady Flora confessed herself ashamed that 
an idle dream had made her so foolish, and prayed 
to be forgiven. 

" Foolish, indeed. Flora. Come, ma belle, at 
down and eat breakfast." 

Lady Flora did sit down in obedience to her 
mother's wishes, but as for breakfast, she atti 
nothing. A cup of chocolate sipped between 
whiles was all she could force herselr to take. 

" Your slender breakfVist, Flora, makes me 
quite ashamed of my appetite," said the Coantess, 
laying aside her napkin. 

" I have had quite enough, mother." 

" Well, love, you shall breakfast with the birds 
to-morrow morning, since you feed after their 
fashion." 

" Where may that be, mother ?" 

" At our villa near Brighton." 

" Indeed t" exclaimed Lady Flora, delightedly. 

" Ves, indeed. Flora." 

" Well, I have been longing to see the yilla. I 
am very glad we are going there." 

" So am I, Flora, since it pleases you ; and now, 
my love, go order your woman to pack up and be 
ready to leave at four o'clock." 

" But, my love," added the Countess, in a tone 
of playful badinage, as ^ Lady Flora was leaving the 
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room, " what shall we do with all our engage- 
tnents for the next fortnight ?" 

<* Break them, mother." 

" Aye^ and hreak the hearts of all your adorers ! 
Fie, Flora, how cruel you are." 

" I own hut one adorer, mother, and he worth 
all others — noble Leo l" 

*' So thinks his fair promessa, the Lady Flora !" 
said the Countess, archly. " But, love," she 
continued, with mock gravity, ^'how will the 
world of fashion speed m your absence? What 
will become of your titled worshippers, ambassa- 
dors, princes, ministers, dukes, marquises, lions, 
bears, bores I in the absence of ia belle Irelandaise f " 

"Dearest mother, you know I have a heart 
above all this ; I care not for hollow homage." 

** Though you accept it !" returned the Countess 
laughing ; " but your motto seems to be — The eye 
on aU, the heart on only one — is it not?" 

** ' The heart on only one /' — ^yes, mother. I 
often wish we were back again with dear Leo in 
Ireland I — noble Leo ! May I write to let him 
know that we are ffoing to Brighton ?" 

** Certainly, a folio if you lie it ; and be sure 
to chide him for intruding upon your dreams, and 
frightening you out of your little wits*" 

Lady Flora kissed her mother, and smiling with 
a trembling lip, withdrew. 

The next moment the Countesses clear voice was 
heard at the door of Lord Glanmire*s study, 
asking for admittance. Lady Glanmire was an 
elegant and very charming woman. She well 
knew her unbounded influence over the mind of her 
husband, yet she ever used that power discreetly ; 
she loved him too well to abuse it. She rather 
sued, where the could have commanded; and 
ffently urged, when she might have decided. Lord 
Glanmire valued this di^etion in his wife ; he 
admired, esteemed, and loved her — loved her with 
a lover*s fondness, as fresh as the happy day she 
blessed him with her hand. Her sterling good 
sense and delicacy of mind secured the prize her 
fascinations had won— .that best prize — the honest 
heart of a good and honourable man. 

Lord Glanmire was busily engaged writing when 
the Countess entered his study. " You are wel- 
come, dearest," said he, still writing, and without 
lifting his head from the paper. 

'< I shall not believe myself either welcome or 
dearest, Glanmire, unless you lay aside pen, ink, 
and paper, and give me your ear for some minutes." 

*« Well, love," said he, rising and taking her 
hands between his own, << I am all attention — 
proceed. •• 

*' Glanmire," said she, playfully, and with a 
piquant air, '' I am come — unlike all runaway 
wives — to warn you that I am going to run off 
-with— don't be frightened — with our fair child to 
Brighton. I wish to spare you all unnecessary 
al'orm, but, badinage apart. Flora is ill, very ill, 
and change of air and scene can alone restore her." 

** What's her illness ?" inquired Lord Glanmire, 
a good deal alarmed. 

** A severe nervous attack, accompanied by 
great bodily weakness," replied the Countess, 
despondingly^ 

'* Why not have medical advice ?" 

'* The case does not require it ; late hours and 
the continual roun4 of fatiguing di.«sipation have | 



done the mischief, which (as I said before) change 
of air and scenes, together with reg^ular hours and 
quiet, can alone remedy." 

''Well, dearest, do whatever you please, t 
shall not be able to accompany you, as I cannot 
leave town for some days ; but I shall follow you« 
Poor Floral how lovely she looked last night. 
How sudden this illness." 

** She will come back from Brighton far lovelier 
than ever. She has never seen the villa you know« 
and new objects have charms for young eyes, not 
so for young hearts, Glanmire," added the Coun^ 
tess with a faint smile; « for Flora loves Leo St^ 
Ledger, loves him with a deep, abiding love." 

"When do you leave ?" asked Lord Glanmire^ 
after a pause. 

" This day at four o'clock," replied the Cotmtess j 
" and now I must hasten our people, that there 
may be no delay. I have so many arrangements 
to make that I am puzzled how to begin." 

" I shall meet you in the drawing-room before 
four," said the earl, as her ladyship hurried away. 

Lady Flora was all this time writing to her 
lover. She told him of the ball of last night, and 
spoke of Lord Evandale thus in the postcript : — 

" I had nearly forgotten to tell yon, dear Leo, of Lord 
Evandale, whom we met at the Dnke's ball last night. 
I wish you had seen him, he is so like our own Altamont. 
The resemblance was no common one, hot striking^ 
remarkable, and to me delightful. His tone of voice, 
laugh, manner, all so like ! My dear twin brother 
methought stood before me while I laughed and 
chatted with Lord Evandale. Alas! how widely 
separated we are — ^what an infinity of spare lies 
betwixt myself and my only brother. This sometimes 
makes me sad and mournful, at which mamma 
laufi^hs and tells me that Altamont is a brave young 
solmer and will distinguish himself in India. 

*• How lovingly you write I you will igpoiV me for a 
wife, and then I shall cry out ' who is to blame, 
Leo ?* This is a very longletter ; I must not indulge 
you more. — Your faithful T^ancce, 

"Flora O'Neill." 

The course of post brought no reply to this 
letter. The next day came, still no answer. This 
was strange^ " passing strange," she thought. The 
beautiful villa might as well be a hovel for aught 
she now cared. Dispirited, restless, and uneasy ; 
now half-offended, now pettish ; of many moods, 
but of one mind ; she sauntered about the pleasure 
grounds in a state of unutterable suspense. Morn- 
ing, noon, or night, go where she would, the me- 
mory of that dreadful dream still haunted her. 

Hie third morning came, but no letter from 
Leo ! Her eyes filled with tears, and she turned 
away to hide her emotion from the searching 
glance of her anxious mother. Lady Glanmire 
was not to be thus baffled or deceived, she saw at 
once all that was passing in her daughter's mind ; 
but thinking it best not to notice her depressed 
spirits, she opened a newspaper, and, handing it 
to Lady Flora with her accustomed air of graceful 
negligence, said— 

*• Here, Flora, you may, perchance, find some- 
thing in this paper to dispel your waking as well 
as your sleeping visions ; read it, my fair dreamer." 

tiady Flora^ glad to escape her mother's tbaU 
lery, took the newspaper, and, seating herself in a 
large fauteuUf began to read. )OQlC 

A nuge heap of notes and lettersQay on iLd 
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breftkfMt-table, which the OounteM opened and 
re«d with a rapiditT trulj astonisfaiag, and aft easy 
carelessness^ which the writers— -could they wit- 
ness it — might have considered very provoking. 

A long, wildf piercing shriek of horror and 
agony broke the sileocey and vibrated through the 
apaoious lofty apartment, then died away with a 
moaning sound that fell fearfully on the -ear. 

The Countess started, and, looking round in 
minglod fear and wonder, beheld Lady Flora pale 
and gasping, her eyes starting wildly from their 
sockets, hear lips apart, and her whole frame 
stronffly convulsed. 

Lady Glanmire trembled with horror from head 
to foot at this appallinflr sight. 

** My Ood 1 my God !*' cried she, clasping her 
hands m agony " be thou merciful, and turn this 
sorrow from our roof I Flora, my child I — my 
child! speak to me I" 

Here the distracted mother uttered a low cry 
of despair, for death looked forth from the eyes of 
her suffering child— 4md she saw it. 

^' Mother/'* murmured Lady Flora in a deep 
and mournfrd voice, as if that cry of thrilling 
angpiish had ^ven her strength to say it. 'Twas 
the first she hsped in childhood. It came throtra^h 
the lips hot from the heart — the appeal of a 
broken heart — to her it best loved through life. 

The maddened mother rushed to the bell in 
wild alarm, her slieht hand grasped its rope, 
which, in her agitation, she piuled so violently, 
that it gave way, and fell from its crank upon the 
ground. Immediately the room filled with attend- 
ants, who crowded round the hapless Lad^ Flora, 
applying all kinds of restoratives; but m vain. 
No statue was ever more breathless, more colour- 
less, more fixed. She heard nothing, saw nothing, 
heeded nothing. The loud pulses of her heart 
alone told that life was yet there. 

Physicians stood at hei* bed-side for hours toge- 
ther ; still no change. There she lay apparently 
lifeless : her lips strongly compressed, her brow 
clouded, her eyes distended, glazed, chilling, and 
unearthly. 

The Countess, who had early dispatched a 
courier to Lord Olanmire, now watched his lord- 
ship's arrival with the most painful anxiety. At 
last a post-chaise and four dashed up the avenue 
with tne speed of lightning, and drew up at the 
vestibule. The next moment Lady Glanmire was 
in her husband's arms. He was ignorant of his 
daughter's miserable condition, having passed the 
messenger on the road. He had hurried out of 
town, and travelled post haste, to whisper into 
Lady Glanmire's ear what must be hidden from 
their child — that Leo St. Ledger was de€uL 

Alas! poor Lady Flora! she knew it well — 
that fatal newspaper had told her all. Here was 
woe unutterable. In that long, wild cry her 
heart broke-— her radiant mind was quenched for 



ever ! 



(To be ooDcloded ia oar next,) 



Reduction o? thp Duty on Spirits in Ireland. 

Government, it is said, have determined to throw off 

the shilling duty per proof gallon upon Irish spirits, 

which was imposed upon that article about twelve 
months ago. 



POPULATION OF ST. PBTERSBURGH. 

How many divers racea of men are thcore aoC 
who look on Petersburgh as their home as their 
own proper metropolis ? One has only to r^^ard 
the military. There is a distinct corps de garde 
for the Caucasian tribes, a s^arate division for the 
Tartars, another for the Fins, a third, fourth, and 
fifth for the Cossaoks % while tbe^fito of all these 
nations are compelled to reside here, as hostages 
for the fidelity of thebr brethren aftur. How 
manifold are the apparitions which firom this csause 
alone sweep past before the observer's eye. There 
goes the Ciossack oaraoolling on his steed, or trot- 
ting along over the spacious squares, lanee in rest, 
as though he were in pursuit of a Frenchman^^r 
the gorgeously-equipped Circassian, every inch of 
his body in mail of proof, going throufffa his mar- 
tial exercises on the public place — or ue Taarian 
stalkinff sedately through the throng, ponderinff 
on his steppes and God, Allah — or the schooled 
and drilled Russsian soldiers defiling in long 
columns through the streets of the city. Then 
all the uniforms and equipments of the vast Rns- 
sian army, of each of which the metropolis always 
possesses a sample — the Pawlow, Sameonow, and 
Paulogradsky regiments of guards, the Ssum and 
Tschn^jew hussars, the jagers, dragoons. Uhlans, 
cuirassiers and grenadiers, simpers and nuners, 
troops of the line and cannoniers, everlastingly 
marching to and fro, relieving guard, hmrying to 
parade, or returning to barracks. (>r let us turn 
to the merchants and men of peaceful vooations. 
No nation of Europe is wanting, and hardly one 
of Asia. Not the Spaniard and Italian, not the 
inhabitant of the green British islands, nor the 
Northman from distant Thule, not the Buchanan 
and Persian rustling in their woven sUks. Not 
even the Indian from Ceylon is absent, nor the 
pigtail of the Chinese, nor die white teeth of the 
Arabs. Or behold we the mfimapkbs. There 
go German peasants sauntering among a crowd of 
noisy, bearded Russians ; the slender Jrole side by 
side with the squat-figured Fin ; Estbonians and 
Lithuanians, Mordwines and their brethren the 
Tschercmissians ; American sailors and their anti- 
podes the Kamtschatkadales ; Jews and Moham- 
medans ; heathens and Christians, religions of all 
sects, races of all colours — ^white Caucasiaiis, 
black Moors, and yellow Monguls. 

Among the 500,000 inhabitants of St. Peters- 
burgh, 70,000 are in the army, so that on an ave- 
rage every seventh man one meets is a soldier ; 
and as neither officers nor privates may appear 
without their arras and epaulets on any pretence 
whatever, one must not be astonished at Uie mar- 
tial appearance of the streets. It is computed 
that every tenth person is a nobleman, and every 
fourth a vassal. — KohTs Russia, 

Cardinal Wolsey's Chapel at Windsor— The 
royal tomb-bouse (which was erected by Henry VII L 
as a bnrial place for himself and his successors) was 
intended to be appropriated to a similar purpose by 
Charles I., but it was abandoned. Cardinal Wolaey 
obtained a grant of the chapel from Henry VIII., and 
be began soon afterwards to prepare it for his awn 
mausoleum. The confiscation of his property, how- 
ever, soon after took place, and the building tlwn 
again reverted to the crown. In the mausoleum mre 
now deposited the bodies of the Prineesses Amdia 
and Charlotte, Queen Charlotte, Duke of Kenu 
George IV. and WUUam IV. f 
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tHEORY OP THE EARTH. 

Dr. HuttoD, in 1788 and 1795, muntoined that 
a theory of the earth should be confined to the 
ez^aaation of the existing state of things, by the 
agency of known causes ; and, either inventing or 
revivinff the Plutonic doctrine, he removed many 
difficulties, by uniting the effect of compression 
with the agency of heikt. He was thus enabled to 
explain the consolidation of the sedimentary rocks ; 
to prove that there were no such things as primi- 
tive mountains; that the granitic and trappean 
masses were all of igneous origin ; that they have 
broken through and invaded the sedimentary 
strata at various times ; and that this agency is an 
ess^itial part in the constitution of the globe. 
Within a few years, nevertheless, the opposite or 
Keptunian hypothesis had come almost universally 
to prevail. The writings of the Italians been 
neglected or foi^otted. In France the volcanic 
views of Desmarest were rejected, or imper- 
fectly i^mreciated. In Germany the Wernerian 
BTStem reigned with despotic sway ; a theory was 
there supreme, which asserted the existence of an 
original chaotic flukiU^the primitiveness of gra- 
nite and the crystalline rocks — the former submer- 
sion under water of the entire globe ; to all which 
hypotheses was added the dogma, that, as com- 
pared with former times, the existing powers of 
nature, in the mineral kingdom, are now weak and 
declining. The doctrine of Button, also, was at 
first little known, and coldly received ; but, after 
the appearance of Play^ir's " Illustrations," was 
generally diffused in England. Soon afterwards 
the Geological Society was instituted : the strati- 
graphical tenets of Smith were published ; multi- 
plied inquiries were made into the relations of the 
JSnglish stratified groups, and new evidence was 
obtained in support of the Plutonic theory. In 
France, about the same period, the aquatic theory 
still retained its influence — the Huttonian was 
scarcely known — and Germany was still Werne- 
rian. But the Plutonic views began, about 1820, 
rapidly to gain ground on the Continent; and, 
from that period to the present, new and more 
«xact inquiries have been continually adding to 
the proofs of Hutton*s principal doctrines ; while 
Ouvier, his contemporaries and successors, have 
produced new facts and results in departments of 
inquiry almost unknown to Hutton, but harmo- 
nising beautifiillv with his views — respecting the 
fossil contents of the strata-^their relations to the 
existing forms of organized beings — the succession 
of fossil species — and the various analogies between 
several existing causes and those which operated 
during former conditions of the globe. 

The remarkable facts with respect to Dr. Hut- 
ton's doctrines are — that while, as diffused by 
Playfair, they were producing profitable effects in 
this country, they had scarcely been announced in 
France, or were chiefiy known there by obs|mre 
reflection f^om England — and that now, when 
these same propositions are almost universally 
received, they are ascribed to authors long poste- 
rior to Hutton — who did not even beg^n their 
inquiries till several years «fter this theory was 
published, as it now remzdns. — JEdmburgh Review. 

The Comet. — M. Arago estimates the rate of 
speed at which the comet travels as 104 leagues 
per second, or 15 times swifter than the earth. 



EARTHQUAKE AT GUADALOUPE. 

A letter from a member of the Colonial Council 
of Guadaloupe ffives some particulars of the fear- 
ful calamity with which that island was lately 
visited — ** The ground," says he, ** opened upon 
the quays and other parts, throwing to a great 
height quantities of piuddy water. The great 
rivers, the Lamentin and Moustique, are to this 
day streams of mud instead of water. The crests 
of nearly all the mountains have been torn away, 
and a portion of the Soufriere has fallen. The 
conflagration which spread so rapidly, and issued 
A*om so many parts at once, is not, it is now 
thought, to be attributed to the scattered ovens and 
furnaces, but to gases vomited from the earth, and 
ignited by the air. No pen can describe the Point ; 
it is Palmyra — Sodom — Babylon — some ruin over 
which two thousand years have lately passed! 
There is no such thing as a shelter, properly so 
called, in all the town. Gold, silver, crystals, iron, 
lead, have been fused together, and he about in 
combinations extremely curious. Mass is performed 
under the trees in the Promenade, and there, this 
morning, I took part in a service for the dead. A 
great and moving spectacle was that of a whole 
people thus prostrate before the God who had so 
feadfully smitten them. The sky was superb, and 
the green leaves shaded off its brightness. On one 
hand were our ruined houses — one the other the 
ships which are our hope. Oh ! what reflections 
crowded on my heart, as the memory of all my 
dead friends arose there 1 and with what anguish 
I strove to picture to myself all their imaginable 
pangs I** 

AacHiTBCTUBB. — The dome^ which has become the 
distingnishiiig feature of the Eastern churchy pene- 
trated into Itoly, under the exarchate at Ravenna, in 
the diardi of Santa Vitali, 510 a.p. ; and again at 
Venice, in St Mark's, built bv a Greek architect 
(976—1071.) Until the the eleventh century, the 
dome formed no part of the western church, except 
in those instances ; it was then that the Pisans, the 
richest and most conmiercial people of Italy, began 
their great church (10680 and adorned the transept 
with this new feature. The rivalry of nations is the 
great fulcrum' of many a noMe effsot, in arts as well 
as politics ; and to this motive, chiefly, we may attri- 
bute the old sdieme of Amolpho de Lapo, in tho 
church of Santa Maria, at Florence, founded in 1290 
in which doubtless, after the model of the Pantheon* 
he proposed to place a dome, of nearly equal magni- 
tude, over the transept, but raised into the air, in a 
way hitherto unattempted, except at Constantinople, 
where, however, the space was one-sixth smaller. 
Bat the inveterate and disastrous contests of these 
republics long deferred the execution, and it was not 
tUl one hund^ and twenty years after, that Brunel- 
leschi aooomplished the work. It was just one hun- 
dred vears after this successful work that Michael 
Angelo executed the dome of St. Peter's, confessedly 
in imitation of it. In another one hundred and fifty 
years, we have the domes of the Invalides, Val die 
Grace, at Paris, and St. Paul's, in London. The 
family of domes concludes with that of St. Genevieve 
(the Pantheon,) and, like the successor of a noble 
but a worn out race, exhibits all that mesqn'eness 
and debility which precedes its extinction. The last 
great temple of Christendom was the Magdalene 
Church at Paris ; it is 325 feet long by 136 feet wide 
and 120 feet high« and equalled the smaller temple 
at Belbec. It was the work of more than halt a 
century.— JVo/essor CockereWt Lecture$, 
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THE HOMELESS SON. 

(Gondaded from No. 19.) 

CHAP. X. 

** To be, or not to be ? — that is the qaeation. 
Whether 'tU nobler in tbe mind to su^ar 
The alingi and arrovrs ofoutrageooa fortime, 
Or totalu up arms 'gainst a aea of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them? .... 

For who would fiudels bear. 
To sweat and grunt under a weary life, 
But that the thought of something after death, 
(That unknown country from whose bourne no traveHer 

returns,) 
Puzzles the will, and makes us rather bear the ills we have, 
Than rush to others that we know not of. 
Thus conscience makes cowards of us all !'* 

Sbakspbabb. 

Arrived in London^ M'Dermott now seeks 
in vain escape from the pursuit of consuming 
thought^ which advances in slow but sure pace his 
uneven path, lodging at well-timed intervals its 
arrows m his sensitive bosom. Restless pass his 
nights, and pealins upon their solemn stillness 
come from the villa shrubbery — *' Murder I — 
thou'st killed me I" £ mma*8 smoking gore garnishes 
the visions of retrospect, and it is to Charles an 
unblessed past. But the /utwe ! — aye, hell more 
welcome. '' If the ghost of my murder haunt my 
Tision to come, can I, will I remain a mute and 
resistless sufferer ? Oh I misery, in all thy appall- 
ing and ghastly equipage, do i already feel thy 
oppression ? It cannot be endured — away, away 
thought — get thee to eternity, thou demon of dark 
imd smoky hell. From thy vile grasp will I flee, 
and headlong hurl my unnatural mind into the 
Tortex of revelry, huighter, and son?. To the 
staee shall I hie, and there, in the indulgence of 
fiction, shall I dress Fife — garbe native enough to 
play the truant upon its draining realities." 

Already is M'Dermott counted amongst the 
respectable actors of the day, excelling in those 
soliloquies where the mind, not the man, is seen, 
and where every gesture is influenced, not by 
trickery, but by those mental tortures they so 
finely represent in Hamlet and Othello deceived. 
Here was his forte. '' Oh ! the luxury, the high 
gratification it was again and again to me to give 
existence to feelings wherein my own heart spoke 
its aching and my spirit wept its grief.— where 
murder in jest and feign tears were her meat, her 
drink ; and my soul fed its cravings upon my 
wasting body by my characters of revenffe." 

•Twould be folly to expect life could long stay 
Ifith heart-breaking like this. No — at each suc- 
cessive appearance in tragic character, M'Dermott 
wore the palm ; his very soul would seem imbued 
and drunk with revenge, love, and chivalry; and 
often, when soliloquising in portions of the Prince 
of Denmark, or manufacturing gpreat revenge in the 
Moor of Venice, would he obtain the tears of the 
house, while he stepped himself from the stage 
absolutely insane — it was compassionable indeed ! 
However noble M'Dermott's choice of a new life, 
it was eridently rash to embrace it. The affrighted 
and unholy mind he had within was sufficiently 
burdensome, and needed not the blood-stained 
page of the drama, laden with all its desperate 
deeds, to keep living his black atrocity. Emacia. 
tion, the invariable attendant of late and dissipated 
hours, soon lingered on his person, and his gentle 
spirit is already that nervous thing which shudders 



at shadows, and thought lives and becomes stronger 

as the vessel containing it weakens-^ oonsumiog. 

• • *^ • • • ^ 

** There comes Lorrymo*— listen— ^t t# Ae — will 
not stay to-ni^ht — a devil of a lad that, eh ?** cried 
a pot^coomauon, as M'Dermott lay half atupified 
over his Bacchus' bowl, ia which he had by tbia 
time revelled, and from the fatig^ of a leng^y 
play in which he had that night shone — all tended 
to cloud his intellects and unfit him for quick obser- 
vation. By-and-by he repeats to hiniself, in ao 
audible voice — ** Lorrymer 1 ho 1 who's he ?" and 
erecting his head, he adds—'' Let me down ; I'll 
have the lad up ; we'll make new fun." ** He's 
ffone ! he's gone I" they all cry out ; '< sit down, 
M'Dermott ; he's a scoundrel, and has been re£bie4 
admittance by old Myles." 

The following noonM'Dermott Is conning orert 
he knows not why, the occurrences of the prerioas 
night. The name Lorrymer is not unnoticed. 
'' What I might it be Ae f Is he again come to 
cross my path ? There b something ominous in't. 
Curiosity leads me to inquire after the rascaL I'll 
immediately to the hotel, and through old Myles, 
the proprietor, in a quiet way, gratify it to what- 
ever extent I please." 

" Why," condnued old Myles, *«you must know 
very little of him." 

** Not a great deal," said M'Dermott, as he 
swallowed a deep sigh, which had almost betrayed 
him into its explimation. ** But come, my dear 
old fellow," urged M'Dermott, '' come, dont 
foivetyour brandy,** 

To which the old Saxon responded most glo- 
riously, and continued — ''Lorrymer has frequented 
my hotel many years, and indeed at timet I felt a 
high regard for him; latterly, however, he has 
obliged me to other sentiments : his late deeds 
occasioned my absolute refusal to admit him. I 
refused him peremptorily all countenance last 
eveninff." 

" What I has he perpetrated some desperate act ?** 

" Yes, TWO most villainous, and has been 
shunned since by every lover of propriety.** 

" Haste me to know the deeds you speak of— 
speak of his last — speak!" [M'Dermott's mind, 
filled as it was with lost Emma, believes it is of her, 
and is willing to hear whatever condemns her, and 
thus tend to lessen the guilt of her blood.] 

" The objects of Lorrymer's pursuit," resumed 
old Myles, " are the unprotected and the orphan. 
His last deed was upon an amiable and accom- 
plished yoimg Irish lady, whose acqmuntance he 
sought on the French continent. He lured her 
from home and the honours and attentions of a 
family of distinction: his vile purposes havine 
been gratified, he abandoned her. She pursued 
him to London, and is in town> I understand, at 
present. She was a Miss H ." 

'? Oh I heavens!" exclaimed M'Dermott, as the 
frenzying thought of a sister so situated as described 
hasted to his imagination. " And where — can you 
tell where she lives ?" 

" No," returned the old man. 

" Can you by poflt|ibility obtain one single track 
to the villainous Lorrymer ? — none to her ?'* 

" If it is possible, I will know all before niriit ; 
but why feel agitated ? — why interest yourself so 
for the young lady ? Is she an acquaintance, Bfr. 
M*Dermott ?" 
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«*Ti8weU, Mr,*' returned M<Dermott, ** if it is 
not 80 near a one as sisterhood I'* 

Two days have been spent bj M'Dermott in 
search of Lornrmer, and m vain. Again has he 
sought refuge n*om Miss H.— ~*8 remonstrances, 
and he glories in her agony and torture. His 
deeeirinff tongue has marred her beauty and 
thrown her youth into decay. But M^Dermott 

will have it revenged, and quickly is H looked 

for and found by Charles. She is thrown into 
transports of delight at the manifestation of a 
brother : anon h^ grievances are uttered ; she 
depicts her misery in the language of truth, and 
will hear of redress only by sohcitation, by strong 
representation — not by violence, by bloocL 

M'Dermott beholds before him a lady form, 
dressed in every grace and elegance, spoiled of her 
honour, and robbed for ever of her virtue, of her 
innocence. These circumstances, on such a mind 
as M<Dermott*s, and originating in such a sister, 
whose unprotected and isolated position has 
hitherto permitted Lorrymer to sin thus against 
society with impunity, operate powerfully, and in 
his unbounded resolve to be revenged, M'Dermott 
is not unmindful of Emma*s seduction. 

One week has expired in anxious pursuit, and at 
the same time increasing appetite for unmeasured 
revenge — ^*tis all settled. M'Dermott finds Lorry, 
mer, who strides alono the unfrequented path 
leading to — *, near Paris. M^Dermott's soul is 
already saturated in Lorrymer's blood. The all. 
influencing wrong to a sister, and such a wrong is 
to be atoned for, and the loss of a home and wife to 
be revenged, and by such an arm as one which was 
never raised except in indignation, flooded into it 
by a heart of principle and uncompromising 
honour. He meets the aggressor face to face, 
each expression of countenance ringing with deter- 
mination, and thus addresses him — " Lorrymer I" 
He answers by a look at once of wonder and guilt. 
" Hear me, villain, and acknowledge your g^ilt, 
ere I cast to devils that foul thing your life is — 
answer me !*' The stern and mastering tone of 
M^Dermoit shook every manly quality, and he 
stood cowarded from top to toe, and in mean 
utterance asked his indulgence upon the plea of 
acquuntance. With one fierce and conquering 
spring he pounced upon the human brute, and 
with insatiable revenge reminded him of his 
treachery upon the late object of his uncontrolled 
passion, and placing in his hold a pistol, balled, he 
nurled forth m one furious breath — 

" Defend yourself, Lorrymer : H— — ~ is my 
sister 1" 

Instantaneously is heard the doubled shot, and 
to the earth are two victims of passion flung 1 

*« I'm killed-^ho ! M'Dermott, you have buried 
the fatal ball in my heart, oh ! oh! - - **' 

** Villain ! I'll mince it," returned M'Dermott 
with a vengeance, as he rested upon his right arm 
foaming with increased rage, struggling with the 
tortures of Lorrymer's ball lodged in his left 
shoulder. 

** Here — here, M*Dermott, take — take your sister 
this r quoth Lorrymer, as he drew from a pocket 
some package, containing whatever money he 
possessed. 

Never did derision seem greater, in M'Dermott 's 
judgment, than the mockery depicted in Lorry- 



mer's sneer and fiendbh expression. Alas ! alas f 
one minute placed the unresisted blade of M'Der- 
mott in Lorrymer's core, and mincing bis steam- 
ing heart, hurled the mangled and lifeless carcass 
into the stagnant pool concealed beneath the path- 
way, damning it with unlicensed imprecations, as 
he rolled stones of immense magnitude over the 
murdered body, einkiuff it and its unhallowed 
money to its utmost depths ! 
« # • • • * * 

M'Dermott again sees his sister H— ««, and in 
the hollow tones of a broken heart and lost spirits, 
he hears her curse her own existence. Fast and 
eflfectual was her decay ; her cheek no longer 
bloomed, nor did her eye emit one living ray ; 
youth was no protection ; a single week she's 
enclosed in her tomb, nor does one record tell of 
the fair stranger's wrong, youth, or choice qualities. 

Homeless and alone, the wide world is to 
Charles M'Dermott an enlarged hell, and beneath 
its brightest skies is his soul a benighted thing of 
sorrow. Indeed M'Dermott is 

" Loveless — ^fameless — ^heartless — withering ;" 
and though he blood-stained his hands twice in 
punishing immorality, he was not himself free from 
Its tincture. Night succeeds day in relentless 
ravages upon his constitution ; and wasted from 
reckle^ indulgence in sin, life is to him a curse. 
One feeling is left him — ^it is a sense of his guilt ; 
and although despair is almost native to his breast, 
there are momenta when hope gleams through. 
The thought of Eliza refreshes him a moment, 
and is made sainted by that of his father's death — 
and he weeps for his long-lost innocence. 

M'Dermott returns to Ireland — ^finds his sister's 
grave ; it is beside that of his father, whose last 
words, " My God and my all !" resound in the 
very depths of his heart — he sighs to die so honest 
a man ! And paying tribute to his memory, when 
the hour of repentence and dissolution both hune 
about him, did I find M'Dermott, in the beautiful 

town of D , as related in the first cluster, 

situated the distance of a few miles from his native 
city. E, V. B. 

Phibsboro* Avonne, April, 1843. 

LoTTSBiBS. — Estates, houses, and fields were the 
occasion of lotteries in the seventeenth contury. In 
the west of England great assemblages of persons 
took place when the day for drawing arrived. The 
inteference of the legislature is attributed to the 
circumstances of a lottery at Winford Eafirle, in Dor- 
setshire, where Mr. Sydenham, a descendant of the 
great Dr. Sydenham, resided upon his estate. His 
affairs being embarrassed, this country gentlemen 
proposed a lottery of his estate, always intending 
that the prize should fall to a youn^ laay, a depen- 
dant and mmate of the family, who he never doubted 
would readily give back the property to him for a 
mere trifle. This young lady had lonc^ muntained a 
close correspondence with a lover, who soon learnt 
the gratifying news that a ticket was provided for 
her. He was near the spot at the drawing ; and the 
winner speedily joined mm with the joyfiil intel- 
ligence. At the next stolen meeting the young lady 
informed her lover of the attempts made to induce 
her to sig^ away her prize. The lover confirmed her 
resolution not to do so. Mr. Sydenham could not be 
induced to make over the estate, till proceedings were 
brought against him. He ended hf8 dajrs in jail, and 
the affair, which attracted great notloe, led to the 
interference of the legislature. 
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EUaORATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

IThe amlgratton mmod baTkif arrlTtd, Um foUowing ctMer- 
Tsttont of a coRMpoodcnt, who hat reetotlj retnmed from 
Aostnlia, are worttqr of <tt e n tfon :] 

Emigration to America is of a different stamp 
from that to Australia : a poor man can emigrate 
to the former, and return again in two months ; 
whereas, let a man depart for the latter, and he is 
more than double the time going : so, if there are 
hopes for the poor emigrant to retnm, a whole year 
has elapsed m idleness ere he has reached his 
native land once more I 

It has been represented in more than one instance 
that '' there could not be a finer country, or one 
more advantageous to the poor emigrant, than 
Australia, at all times." That may have been 
when the first dawn of emigration to that country 
commenced, and " money, (as the saying is,) like 
Whitehaven coals in England, was plenty." But 
surely the case is sadly altered in latter years, 
when the noor man's wages are lowered to an ebb 
of insignificance that scarcely covers the price of 
the scantv morsel which helps them through a mise- 
rable existence. The misguided emigrant is led 
astray as to the real state of Uiat country by reading 
accounts holding out vain and idle prospects. 
Deceived by such statements, the emigprant is 
induced to sell off his little property at home, and, 
accompanied bv his wife and children, banish him- 
self, probably for ever, from his native counti^ ; 
for it is far easier for a poor emigrant to find nis 
passage to that country, than to retrace those 
extensive seas back again. 

When I was in Australia 18 months ago, I took 
particular care to examine into the state of emigra- 
Uon. My visits were mostly confined to the town 
of Melbourne, within nine miles of which (by the 
river Tarra) lay the capacious Port PhUip — to 
which port, of late years, emigrant vessels mostlv 
were bound. The town of Melbourne, though 
advancinfi^ considerably from the solitarv house 
that stood there six years ago, was insufficient to 
contiun the poor emigrants that month after 
month, kept flocking to her snores, seeking 
employment, but finoung none I — livinff in open 
fields round the environs of the town ! 1 was not 
many days in the colony when one evening I turned 
my steps towards the outlets of the town, to see if, 
by chancci among the mass of my countrymen, I 
could distinguish some well-known face, some 
former acquaintance. When I reached their 
miserable tents, (as they all were, without excep- 
tion,) I took a general survev of the whole. 
Nowhere could I trace a smile of comfort on their 
haggard countenances — all was gloom and despair. 

[The writer details several instances of heart- 
rending misery which he witnessed, and concludes 
by laying down the following rules for the instruc- 
tion of the would-be emigrant to Australia, more 
•specially for the perusal of the poor Irishman :] 

1 — Consider emigration well before you give 

up your home for an uncertain one abroad. Be 

not too ready to hear accounts that are without 

foundation, of a country, which, though large in 

xtent, is still greater in misery, 

2 — The distance of a country to which omijgra- 
tion is carried on should be of primary considera- 
tion to the poor emigrant, and according as the 
distance is greater, so must his inquiries be more 



urgent To tail far the fitf&eet eiid of the world 
is of much greater consequence than merely to 
emigrate to America ; for the Australian emigrant, 
if he is a poor man, must remain there his life 
time, whereas the poOT emigrant for America can 
return to his native land once more. 

3 — Australia is not the same as it was ten or 
twenty years ago. All tradesmen's and labouring 
men's wi^s are nearly on a level with those of 
England, which former are far less, the rents of 
houses and lodgings beinsp so enormous for a poor 
man to pay, together witn other expenditures he 
cannot help, ouch a state of things m that eoboy 
is not capable of maintaining poor emigrants, let 
them work ever so hard 1 Articles are somewhst 
more moderate in price in Sidney than in any 
other part of Australia, but in many particulars it 
is very similar to the rest. 

4 — Australia is a countrv barren for the emt- 
erant at present, and may be for years. It n a 
nne country, and, if properly handled, Auatnlia 
Felix would produce to the capatalist an ample 
return ; but there is the mistake that accounts for 
the misery in that country, there being no capksl- 
ists to encouri^e trade, commerce, &e. Without 
their masters, servants have no business to go such 
a long vovage. 

Australia, or New Holland, is of much larger 
extent than any other country that 'does not 1^ 
the name of a continent, it extending from the 
Hth to the 38th degree of south latitude ; and 
^e length of the east and north-east coast, along 
which Mr. Cook siuled, reduced to a straight lin^ 
is no less than twenty-seven degrees, which amount 
to near two thousand miles ; so that its square 
surface must by much larger than all Europe. 
The most eastern part of that coast is in 153^ 
39' east longitude from Greenwich. 

Apr9, ]8l3. A. D. 

Estimate of ▲ Wifb. — We hate a dull, nelaa- 
dioly, moping tfamg ; we could not have existed in 
the same house with such a thing for a single montli. 
The mopers are, too, all giggle at other times i the 
gaiety is for others, and the moping for a h u s b and, 
to comfort him, happy man, when he is alone ; plenty 
of smiles and of badinage for others ; but the mopiig 
is preserved excloslvebr for him. One hour she is 
capering about, as if rehearsing a jig ; and, the next, 
sighing to the motion of a Imv needle, or weeping 
over a novel : and this is called sentiment I Music, 
indeed 1 Give us a mother singing to her clean snd 
fat and rosy baby, and makhig the house ring with 
her extravagant and hyperboUcal encomiums on it 
That is the n:usic which is " the food of love ;" and 
not the formal, pedantic noises, an affectation of doll 
which is now-a-days the ruin of half the young eoaples 
in the middle rank of life. 

ExTRAoRDiNART Phenohenon When the Aflue 

Bridson, which latel y arrived in Liverpool from Vsl- 
paraiso, after aauick passage of 84 days, was off the 
River Plate, the captain and crew suffered the 
greatest inconvenience from the state of the atmos- 
phere, which for two days was so fetid and oppres- 
sive as to make it difficult for them to breathe; sad 
the effects of their exposure to this air did not oesae 
when the atmosphere became pure, but continued to 
be felt during the remainder of the voyage, mm of 
the crew having been ill ftcm that time until tUr 
arrival in Liverpool Nothine was seen or besrd 
which conld enable the caption to account for thii 
state of the atmosphere. 
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THB WIDOW'S FARBWBLL. 

•And oh ! when I vaa stricken, and my heart. 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be brolsen, 

How wiU its lore fbr thee, as I depart. 

Team fbr thine ear to drink ite last deep token 1 

It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom. 

To see thee !" N. P. Willis. 

Alas ! the day has come, my child, that thou and I must part ! 
It brings a weight upon my brain— a sickness on my heart : 
Adieu my dreams of happiness, my cherish'd thoughU of Joy, 
Bat God direct thee to the best-^ny own, my only boy ! 

I onrs'd thee with a mother's lore— oh 1 who could lore like 

me? 
Ani ^ ftther's smile was on thy oheek in tender iaimoy ; 
Be loT'd thee with a fkther'a lore, and often has he emird 
An4 ibndled thee upon his knee, and West his lorely child. 

We pra>'d for thee at mom and eve— we pray'd thou mightst 

be blest; 
And we hoped that God would hear our prayer and grant us 

our request; 
And stm /hope hi* spirit's gone to glory undefiled. 
And he left his blessing unto thee, his wdl-beloved chUd. 

And mow I am a widow lonei and thou my only son 
TMnkeat this world is bright and fWi>-the path thou hast 

begun 
la hed^d with flowera— that pleasures thou wUt meet without 

alloy, 
But time will teach thee Mtter things, my poor misguided boy I 

Oh I hast thou not a happy home, a heart that loves thee there ? 
Stayl share thy mother's joy and grie^ her pleasure and her 



Thoa may'st meet fHends as through the.woild thy footsteps 

idly rovei 
But none can ever fbA tot thee a tender mother's love. 

1 thought that Ihad rear'd hi thee a helper of mhie age, 
Ona who wouU smooth my dyfaig bed— my every pain assuage ; 
And now forlorn and comfortless, thy mother thou wilt leave, 
And soon her hoary hairs will go in sorrow to the grave. 
FkreweD, my difld 1 'tis hard to say that bitter word &rewell. 
It sounds upon my breaking heart like hope's expiring knell. 
Thou hast my blesblng — may we meet in yonder world of joy ; 
For God will bear the widow's prayer for her beloved boy. 

J. D. W. 



THE TROUBADOURS. ~ 

Th« Troubadours, whose origin can be traced to a 
remote district in the kingdom of Aries, were neither 
like the fabliers, mercenary performers, who exhi- 
bited their art for the mere purpose of acquiring 
profit, nor like the Romanciers, hired attendants of 
some proud feudal house. Bein^ themselves for the 
most part members of the nobility, thej resided on 
their own domains, which they never deserted, 
except with the intention of visiting some adjacent 
castle, whose possessor might require their enlivening 
company, or officiating at the gay rites of tournament. 
On these occasions they were treated as the equals of 
the circle which they'stroveto'amuse, and their guerdon 
was proportionate to the respect entertained, as well 
for their rank as their ability ; the lords presented 
them with rich carpets, or generous steeds, after 
the oriental fashion, which had become nrevalent 
during the Crusades ; the ladies vouchsafed a smiU 
ing imeed of approbation, or as Fontenelle has it, yet 
more distingidshing marks of favour— " Les princesses 
et lus plus grandes dames y joignoient souvent leur 
feveurs, elles etoient fort foibles centre les beaux 
esprits," &c ; and the dread of satire from those who 
m^ht m some degree be considered as the voices of 
public opinion, contributed its due share to the ready 
welcome which they received in every hall. Even in 
official enactments they were distinffuishedYrom thefar 
ignoble rivals, the jongluers, or " histriones." The 
state of Bologna, when it forbade its domain to all wan* 
dering minstrels, excepted by a special clause the hono- 
rable fraternity of Troubadours ; and although PhUip 
Agustus does not mention them as exempted from the 
general act of exile passed agamst players, yet he 
does not seem to have withdrawn his countenance, 
since they remained in undisturbed possession of 
their ancient privileges. It cannot, however, bo 
denied, that the lives of many were stained with 
duplicity and profligacy, in lieu of that pure devotion 
and frank manliness which figure in the books of chi- 
valry as the peculiar characteristic of the singular 
order of knigthood, whose brightest ornaments they 
professed to be. The virtues of Piers de Cabes- 
taing and Geoffry de Rudel meet with a striking 
contrast in the wanton ferocity of Bertrand de 
Bom, and the cold-blooded treachery of the eminent 
eeclesiast, Folquet, Archbishop of Toulouse. 



Atamcb.— No human passion grows with so 
steady, so Imperceptible, yet so rampant a growth 
as avarice. In takes as many shapes as Proteus, 
and may be called, above all others, the vice of 
middle life, that soddens into the gangrene of old 
a^; gaining strength by vanquishing all virtues and 
ffenerous emotions, it is a creeping, sly, keen, perse- 
vering, insidious sin, assummg various forms, to 
cheat even itself; for it shames to name itself unto 
itself; a cowardly, darkness -loving sin, never daring 
to look fair human nature in the face ; ftJl of lean 
excuses for self-imposed starvation, only revelling 
in the Impurity and duskiness of its own shut-up 
bMtrt. At last the joy-bells ring its knell, while it 
crawls into eternity like a vile reptile, leaving a slimy 
track upon the world. 

Enormous Tank.— The largest modem covered 
tank in Europe is now erected in Malta, and will con- 
tain 15,000 tons of water. It is intended for the sup- 
ply of fresh water for MalU. 



Duplicate Poets.— It is a remarkable fact, and 
one perhaps not very generally known, that there 
have been three poets of the respective names of 
Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers, and James Grahame, 
before the excellent authors of " Marmion,** " The 
Pleasures of Memory," and " The Sabbath." Speci- 
mens of their published works may be found m Mr. 
Southey's " Later English Poets ;" and they all tiiree 
existed (we cannot say flourished) between the latter 
part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — ^the 
very dark ages of English poetry. 

Hats. The name hat was derived from a Saxon 

word meaning a covering for the head, in which 
general sense it had been used by early authors, and 
applied to hehnets of steel. Hats and caps were 
anciently made of felt, woollen, silk, straw, and vari- 
ous other materials, and were as diversified in their 
colours. . In the time of Elizabeth the common people 
generally wore woollen caps; and some acts were 
passed in her reig^ to encourage the manufacture of 
them. The broad brims were introduced by the 
cardinals to their scarlet hats, and followed by the 
clergy. The inconvenience of the broad brim all 
round caused the turning of one side up ; then two 
sides were turned up ; and at last turnmg up three 
sides introduced the cocked hat. The high crowned 
hat was first worn in the time of Elizabeth, and 
declhied in the reign of Charles II. 
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A STRAY LEAF FROM THE CHRONICLES 
OF SIENNA. 

(Concluded from No. S5.) 

Padrello had found Nella insensible, but with 
the wwirtwice of Suina* he soon succeeded in 
recoTering ber. 

*' What a horrible dream !** she cried, as she 
opened her eyes. " Oh ! no, it is not so/' she 
exclaimed, after a moment's thought, falling back 
pale as death in her bed where she lay ; it is too 
true. He to whom we owe all, the only one who 
has dared to protect us, and to speak words of 
consolation and friendship to us, is no more. Isn't 
it so?" she cried, addressing Padrello, whose 
band, she remarked, with a thrill of fear, was 
stained with blood. ^ Do not conceal it from me, 
uncle — he is dead !" 

«< Be calm, Nella, be calm," said Padrello, to 
her utter surprise ; " no, he is not dead." 

'* Heaven oless you for that word, uncle,'* she 
exclaimed, blushing and weeping at the same time. 

Malko entered at that moment to inquire how 
his mistress was. 

'* The Signer Salembeni, how is he ?" inquired 
Nella, without heedip? his question. 

** He is moving," said Malko, in his usual placid 
tone — " he is moving." 

*• Nella, my dear child," said the uncle, ** I must 
go help your brother ; perhaps he wants me." 

*' On I go — go, uncle ; ana if you want my help, 
send for me immediately." 

When Padrello returned to his nephew's cham- 
ber, where Salembeni was lying, he found the 
latter entirely recovered, and speaking, though in 
a very low tone of voice, to Montanini. 

" Oh ! uncle," said the nephew, " there is only 
the slightest possible wound in the head, and a 
contusion on one of the lips, evidently caused by 
the handle of the dagger ; and the shock of that 
blow it was that deprived him of his senses ; but 
Malko has taken ample revenge on the assassin." 

He then related all that had passed to Padrello, 
who was so overjoyed when he heard of the death 
of Castruccio, that he was on the point of hugging 
the neero in his arms. 

^ In. i»K>ut an hour after, Salembeni was able to 
rise, and present himself before Nella, who was 
still pale and trembling from the late excitement of 
her feelings, which had not yet subsided. After 
a few unintelligible words, by way of salute, they 
became mutusdly silent ; and the deep colour that 
immediately took possession of Nella's beautiful 
coimtenance was not more lively than the blush of 
the timid Salembeni. The latter bowed profoundly 
to the youn^ lady, and presented to her his hand ; 
and Nella, m making a return, blushed still more 
deeply : their interview was, indeed, for the most 
part, passed in silence ; but that did not render 

either less happy, or the interview less interesting. 

• • • • ♦ 

Salembeni had now spent more than a fortnight 
at the villa, where his wound — or rather another 

reason, which he would not allow us to mention 

detained him. This, he began io think, was long 
enough, and to remain longer, without any appa- 
rent cause, did not accord with his notions of 
respectability. So, one morning, taking Montanini 
by the arm, he led him out into the garden, where 
they walked for some time in silence together. At 



length, Salembeni stopped short, like a man who 
had taken some desperate resolution, and, addixss- 
ing his companion — ** My dear Montanini," said be, 
** I have a favour to ask of you." 

** Oh I" said Montanini quickly, << if it is in my 
power to grant what you require, your wiab is 
already accomplished." 

'* The name of friend which you give me does 
not satisfy me," said Salembeni, pressing his hand. 

" And what more would you require ?" replied 
Montanini, with another snule. 

** That of brother !" 

" You love my sister, then," swd Montanini, 
enjoying with the greatest delight the confusion of 
the other, who was blushing, just as Nella would 
under similar circumstances. 

*' My heart only beats for her," he replied, with | 
a flourish, that to us, cool northerns, would be 
theatrical, but which was, in reality, the mere 
impulse of southern blood. 

*' And my sister," said Montanini, ** what does 
she say?" 

«* Ha ! conspirators, I have caught you," cried 
Padrello, who had followed the young men into 
the earden when he saw them go out. '* It is 
exactly on that very subject I wished to talk with 
you, when, without Regarding my old legs, you 
ran away from me ; but I have you at last. My 
niece. Signer Salembeni, could not love an 
honester or more worthy man than you." 

" But that is not the point, uncle." 

**You are no observer, nephew, or else the 
second point would be settled for you as well as the 
first. I hace observed, and I think to some pur- 
pose. With your permission, I will ask the young 
lady's opinion on the subject ; you, perhaps, would 
frighten her ; but an old uncle wilt inspire confi- 
dence. Don't be afraid, Signor Salembeni, I'll 
plead your cause for you." 

• • • • • 

One month exactly after the occurrences here 
related, that glorious pile, the Cathedral of Siefina, 
was brilliantly lighted up, and all its gates thrown 
open ; and the worthy citizens of the last men- 
tioned place, forgetting for awhile their political 
differences, assembled together, therein to witness 
a solemn ceremony — vit^, perhaps, to the immor- 
tal, most certainly to the temporal interests of the 
parties concerned — one which thousands of those 
present had gone through, and which other thou- 
sands were still to go through — in the marrisgefof 
their most illustrious fellow citizens, the Signoni 
Nella Montanini and the Signor Luidgi SalembenL 
Neither on this solemn occasion was the exercise 
of that virtue the continual practice of which dis- 
tinguishes that ''dark" past from the present, 
briUiant with the light of mere intellect, forgotten, 
to wit — the delivering up to the poor man his 
share in the inheritance of the rich. 

The newly-married pair did not quit the filla 
for the city until Salembeni, by his influence, pro- 
cured the restoration of the principal part of the 
properties of Padrello and his nephew, of which 
they had bawi deprived by Castruccio. 

oome years after his sister's marriage, Monta- 
nini led to the altar a young Siennian maiden, in 
whose arms he for a time forgot his politicsl 
dr^ms. 

Malko took a long time to examine, to deliberate 
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upon, and to choose a young lady> with whom he 
might share his heart and hand ; and heing unsuc- 
cessful whether attributable to his own fastidious 

taste or to his sable colour — he devoted himself to 
that dear friend which would always have held, at 
least, the second place in his heart — his pipe, in 
the use of which he in time displayed great skill. 

Fifteen years after the time of which we write, 
on the very day that Charles IV. entered Sienna, 
as Montanmi had foreseen, the worthy old Count 
Padrello fell asleep among the old moss covered 
stones outside the parlour window. The old man's 
bones lay quiet there — for he who would encroach 
on this their last narrow home had lain for years 
past powerless as themselves. 

And, now that our tale has come to a close, we 
trust that, without exciting a suspicion of our 
being neglectful chroniclers, we will be allowed to 
confess our inability to say aught of good or ill of 
that servant so worthy of his master, Castruccio. 
He was faithful ; he had " one virtue linked with 
a thousand crimes ;" yet he was not a hero ; at least 
it is beyond our skill to transform him into such. 
He arose with his master from the dust of poverty, 
and tldther he probably returned ; and in the con- 
dition we have imagined for him — which is not 

improbable ^he had ample leisure to consider 

philosophically, if not usefully, the years of the 
past. B. H. 

TO SOLITUDE. 
Tia midnight now, and nature sltept 

Sublimely calm^ and sItII ; 
And silence now her vigil keeps, 

Reigning o'er dale and hill ! 
How sweet thy charms, oh ! Solitude, 

To those who ihem admire ! 
How different from the pleasures rude 

That mankind most desire I 
In thee the untrammelled mind will rise. 

If freed from worldly care. 
To regions far above the skies. 

And find true pleasure there. 
When Cynthia sheds her silvery light 
In mellow'd lustre o'er the night. 
And *neath the spangled heavens' span 
Hushed is the busy hum of man. 
And faintly twinkling from afar 
Looks out each glimmering, drowsy star. 
The wearied watchers of the earth, 
Coequal with this orb in birth ; 
Perhaps in size, in light, in life, 
With all like our own planet rife ; 
And worlds on worlds eztedding far, 
Seem each to us a twinkling star t 
Oh ! boundless theme — immortal, free, 
As even thy thought, eternity I 
And this our earth, too, may appear, 
To^beings in another sphere, 
A iSny star — a speck — a mite. 
One of a number infinite, 
Such as in the expanse of sky, 
In number mock man's puny eye. 
Thus, when o'er night's meridian noon 
Presides the list'ning, paley moon, 
4nd myriad stars, with twinkling light, 
Peep through the sable shroud of night, 
How sweet to let the unclogged mind 
Revel in thought — free, unconfined. 
And mark its progress, soaring high, 
O'er the boundless, spangled sky — .- ^* 
Its worship of that power divine, 
"Which maketh stars and planets shine- 
That God, which each and all proclaim. 
Changeless — I'.tcmal — Great— Supreme ! 
April, iSia. CuAKUSs v. 



THE DYING HINDOO. 
The ceremonials of his religion which accompany 
the Hindoo in every sta^e and aot of his life, thicken 
around him as that life draws to a dose. Even 
among the2.'enligbteiied there is something peculiarly 
affecting in death ; and therefore it has always been 
a favourite time for superstition. When a disease is 
considered to be mortal, a sort of extreme unction is 
performed ; and if, after that the patient does not 
die, he becomes a pariah of the most unholy descrip- 
tion. This is a power that may be exercised for the 
most abominable purposes, and there is little doubt 
that it is often so abused. If the dying man cannot 
be removed to the Ganges, or any other sacred 
stream or place, he is taken into the open air, and 
laid upon the sacred cusa grass, (a species of poa ;) 
if near the Ganges, he is taken to that stream, has 
the mud and water thrown upon him, and the sal- 
g^am stone laid close by ; and there he remains, amid 
the performance of mummeries, till he expires. Then 
the women howl ; the relations lament ; the body is 
washed ; the sign of the caste made on the face ; and 
the mouth iill^ with betel. Towards night the 
pariahs carry tho body to the place of funeral — that 
IS a pile if the deceased has been a worshipper of 
Vishnu, but a grave if a follower of Siva. When 
that place is arrived at, the relations proceed to 
examine whether the body be wholly dead — a fact 
which they were not previously very anxious to ascer- 
tain. For this purpose the body is pinched, water 
is dashed upon it, and noises are made with drums 
and trumpets. If the death takes place in a house, 
that and the neighbouring ones are polluted, and all 
the people fast till the pariahs have carried away the 
body, which they do not by the door, but through a 
breach in the wall, made on purpose. After the 
fimersJ, the nearest relation goes to the house of the 
deceased with a staff to drive off the evil spirits ; and 
they must fast, or uearlv so, till the Brahmins are 
fed, and feed, and all the rites performed. The 
funeral obsequies are performed ninety -six times in 
the course of a year ; but the formal mourning, which 
includes the abstinence from betel, is very brief. 
Thus, at the time when it may be supposed that the 
survivors are most deeply affected, the faith of the 
Hindoos crowds its ceremonies, and also its demands 
for the holy men, who are taking oharg^e of the depart- 
ing soul aooording to tho established ritual. It is not 
wdl with the victim himself if the last act of his life 
be not a gift to the Brahmins ; and, therefore, they 
take care to lay him on the grass, or by the sacred 

stream, while yet he ,is able to make a bequest. 

Notes on India, 



The Artesian Well at P vris. — This well 
cost £12,000, and before water was reached the 
bore was 1,794 English feet in depth. 

To GENERATE VoLTAic ELECTRICITY Divide a 

box into two cells, by a division of sheet zinc, and fill 
one cell with an acidulated, the other with an alkaline 
or saline solution : on completing the circuit by a wire 
made to dip into both liqmds, a current will be imme- 
diately excited, passing from that side of the zinc in 
contact with the acid solution, along the connecting 
wire, and through the other solution to the opposite 
surface. This may be considered one of the simplest 
examples of electro- voltaic action between three sub- 
stances ; bat, instead o^different solutions, the same 
solution may occupy both cells, provided the mecha- 
nical condition of one surface of the zinc be made to 
differ from that of the other ; this may be accom- 
plished by rendering one side rough, and polishing 
the other side ; or it may be enuaJly well effected by 
making the solution in one cell notter or weaker than 
that in the other. 
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PERILOUS ENCOUNTER WITH ICEBERG8. 

Oapt. Buchaa, in his late voyage of discovery to 
the North Pole, (performed in the ships Dorouea 
and Trent,) resolved to follow the outline of the 
ice harrier towards Greenland. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had they started, when a gale sprung up, 
and they were reduced to storm-stay-saib. An 
hour had scarcely elapsed, when the main hody of 
ice, which had heen lost sight offer a short time, 
was seen close upon the lee-beam, with the sea 
beating furiously upon it. The imminent danger 
to which the vessels were exposed induced them 
to press them with all the sail they would bear, by 
siting the close-reefed main-top-sail and fore-sail, 
but they availed nothing. We (says Capt. Beechey 
in his narrative) settled down gradually upon the 
d mtrer, and were soon amongst the large pieces of 
ice, which in windy weather skirt the e(^e of the 
pack. These pieces consist of the heaviest ice, or 
that which has the greatest hold in the water, and 
remain at the edge in conseouence of their being 
less operated upon bv the wind. As we could not 
i^ord to lose an inch of ground by bearing up to 
avoid these masses, we reoeived many very heavy 
concussions in turning them out of our course. 
The Dorothea, having been more to leeward than 
the Trent when the gale sprung up, was so close 
to the ice at half-past nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
that, in order to escape immediate shipwreck, it 
became necessary for her to take refuge amon^t 
it — a practice which has been resorted to by 
whalers in extreme cases, as their only chance of 
escaping destruction. By the time precautions 
had oeen taken, our approach to the breakers only 
left us the alternative of either permitting the brig 
to be drifted broadside affainst the ice, and so to 
take her chance, or of endeavouring to force fairly 
into it by putting her before the wmd, as the Do- 
rothea had done. At length the hopeless state of 
a vessel placed broadside against so formidable a 
body became apparent to. all, and we resolved to 
attempt the latter expedient. All eyes were now 
strained, in the hope of finding some spot more 
open than the general pack, but m vain : all parts 
appeared to be equally impenetrable, and to pre- 
sent one unbroken line of ftirious breakers, in 
which immense pieces of ice were heaving and 
subsiding with tne waves, and dashing together 
with a violence which nothing apparently l>ut a 
solid body could withstand, occasioning such a 
noise that it was with difficulty we could make our 
orders heard by the crew. No language can 
convey an adequate idea of the terrific grandeur of 
the effect now produced by the collision of the ice 
and the tempestuous ocean. We were now so 
near the scene of danger as to render necessary the 
immediate execution of our plan, and in an instant 
the labouring vessel flew before the gale. Each 
person instinctively secured his own hold, and 
with his eyes fixed upon the masts, awaited in 
breathless anxiety the moment of concussion. It 
soon arrived. The br^, cutting her way through 
the light ice, came in violent contact with the main 
body. In an instant we all lost our footing, the 
masts bent with the impetus, and the cracking tim- 
bers iVom below bespoke a pressure which was 
calculated to awaken our serious apprehensions. 
The vessel staggered under the shock, and for a 
moment seemed to recoil; but the next wave, 
curling up under her counter, drove her about her 



own length widiin the margin of the ice, where she 
gave one roll, and was immediately thrown broad- 
side to the wind by the succeeding wave, which 
beat furiously against her stem, and brou^t her 
lee-side in contact with the main bodv, leavuig her 
weather-side exposed at the same time to Apiece 
of ice about twice her own dimensions. This 
unfortunate occurrence prevented the vessel- pene- 
trating suffitiently far into the ice to escape the 
effect of the gale, and placed her in a sitoatioo 
where she was assailed on all sides by battering 
rams, if I may use the expression, every one of 
which contested the small space which she occa- 
pied, and dealt such unrelenting blows that there 
appeared to be scarcely any possibility of saring 
her from founderinfl^. Literally tossed firom piece 
to piece, we had noUiing left but patiently to abide 
the issue, for we could scarcely keep our feet, 
much less render any assistance to the vessel. The 
motion, indeed, was so great, that the ship's bell, 
which in the heaviest eale of wind had never struck 
of itself, now tolled so continually that it vss 
ordered to be muffled, for the purpose of escaping 
the unpleasant association it was calculated to 
produce. In anticipation of the worst, we deter- 
mined to attempt placing the launch upon the 
ice under the lee, and hurried into her such pro- 
visions and stores as could at the mom^it be got 
at. Serious doubts were reasonably entertained 
of the boat bein^ able to live amongst the con- 
fused mass by which we were encompassed ; yet, 
as this appeared to be our only refuge, we clung 
to it with all the eagerness of a last resource. 

After some time had elapsed without any improve- 
ment in our situation, and when, on the contrary, it 
became more and more evident, from the injury the 
vessel repeatedly received, that she could not hold 
together long, we were convinced that oar only 
chance of escape depended upon getting before the 
wind, and penetrating^ further into the ice. To eflfect 
this, with any probability^ of success, it became neces- 
sary to set more head-sail, though at the risk of the 
masts, alreadytottering with the pressure of what 
was spread. Watching^ an opportunity, some of our 
expertest seamen gained the lore-topsail-yard for this 
purpose, and let a reef out of the sail, while the jib was 
dragged half way up its stay by means of the wind- 
lass. This additional pressure upon the fore part of 
the vessel happily succeeded beyond our expectatioasw 
The brig came into the desired position, and wi^ the 
aid of an enormous mass under the stem, she spKt a 
small field of ice, fourteen feet in thiclmess, whidi 
had hitherto impeded our progress, and effected a 
passage for herself between the pieces. The ataatioQ 
of the vessel was now greatly improved, so muob so, 
that, by carefully placing the fenders, partieolarly 
the walrus hides, between the ice and her tides, the 
strokes were so much diminished that we had scarcely 
any doubt of saving her, provided the c'ale did not 
last long. Uow ofton and anxiously did we at this 
time turn our telescopes in the direction in which «e 
had last seen our consort ; for though consdoos that 
neither could render the other any immedtate sssis- 
tance, yet it would have been a great ooosolatMW to 
have known that she was still a&at, and that ai the 
event of the worst happening to one, there was yet 
a remote chance of ultimate relief from the other 
vessel. But between the Dorothea and ourselves 
there was interposed a dense cloud of spray, winch 
limited our view to a few fathoms only, and eff»o- 
tually prevented our obtaining any information is to 
her condition. 

After four hours of fearful suspense, the gak 
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ibated almost m suddenly as it had risen. The 
Dorothea was seen still afloat; but made known 
by sigoials that she had suffered severely. Great 
exertoins were now made to liberate the ressels. Our 
larboard side had been forced in so much, that sereral 
spare oak planks, four and five inches in thickness, 
which were stowed in the wing, were found broken 
m various places. The spirit-room, whioh was built 
in the centre of the ship, was forced in ; many casks 
of provisions, stowed in the body of the hold, were 
stove, and even some that were bedded in coals in the 
ground tier had their staves broken. It is hardly 
possible to imagine such extensive mischief occurring 
to any vessel without her immediately foundering, and 
it is quite evident that, under Providence, nothins^ but 
; the judicious precaution of lining the vessels with felt 
prevented the occurence of tnat disaster. This 
examination satisfied Captain Buohan that the only 
safe course was to return home. While the vessels 
were uuder repair, the coast was carefully sur- 
veyed. — Captain JBeechey*$ Narrative. 

THE SPECIAL FUNCTION OF THE SKIN. 
Dr. WilHs combats by the following arguments 
the prevailing opinion that this function is spe* 
cially designed to reduce or to r^ulate the animal 
temperature : — It has been clearly shown by tbe 
experiments of Delarocbe and Berffer, that the 
power which animals may possess, of resisting the 
effects of a surrounding medimn of high tempera- 
tore, is far inferior to that which has been eom- 
monly ascribed to them ; for in chambers heated 
to 120^ to 130° Fahr., the temperature of animals 
is soon raised to 11^ or even 16° above what it 
had been previously, and death speedily ensues. 
The rapid diminution or even total suppression of 
the cutaneous exhalations, on the other hand, is 
by no means followed by a rise in the temperature 
of the body. In general dropsies, which are 
attended with a remarkable diminution of this 
secretion, an icy coldness usually pervades both 
the body and the limbs. A great fall in the tem- 
peratmre was found by Fourcald, Becquerel> and 
jBrescbet to be the effect of covering the body 
-with a varnish impervious to perspiration ; and so 
Berious was the general disturbance of the func- 
tions in these circumstances, that death usually 
ensued in the course of three or four hours. The 
question will next arise^ how does it happen that 
health and even life can be so immediately^ depen- 
dant as we find them to be on the elimination of 
80 small a quantity of water as thirty-three 
ounces from the general surface of the body in the 
coarse of twenty-four hours ? To this the author 
answers, that such elimination is important as 
securing the conditions which are necessary for 
the endosmotic transference between arteries and 
Teins of the fluids which minister to nutrition and 
▼ital endowment. It is admitted, by physiologists, 
that the blood, while still contained within its con- 
ducting channels, is inert with reference to the 
body, no particle of which it can either nourish or 
yivify until that portion of it which has been deno- 
minated the plama has transuded from the vessels, 
and arrived m immediate contact with the particle 
that is to be nourished and vivified : but no phy- 
siologist has vet pointed out the efficient cause of 
these tendencies of the plasma, first to transude 
throuffh the wall of its efferent vessels, and, 
secondly, to find its way back ap;ain into the effe- 
rent conduits. The explanation given by the 



author is, that in consequence of the out-going 
current of blood circulating over the entire super- 
fices of the body, perpetually losing a quantity of 
water by the action of the sudoriparous ^ands, the 
blood in the returning channels has thereby become 
more dense and inspissated, and is brought into the 
condition for absorbing, by endosmosis, the fluid 
perpetually exuding from the arteries, which are 
constantly kept on the stretch by the injecting 
force of the heart. In an appendix the author 
points out a few of the practical applications of 
which the above-named theory is susceptible. In- 
terference with the function of the skin, and prin- 
cipally through the agency of cold, he observes, is 
the admitted cause of the greater number of acute 
diseases to which mankind, in the temperate re- 
gions of the globe, are subject. He who is said 
to have suffered a chill, has, in fact, suffered a 
derangement or suppression of the secreting action 
of his skin, a process which is altogether indispen < 
sable to the continuance of life; and a distur- 
bance of the general health follows as a necessary 
consequence. Animals exposed to the continued 
action of a hot dry atmosphere die ft*om exhaus- 
tion ; but when subjected to the effects of a moist 
atmosphere, of a temperature not higher than 
their own, they perish much more speedily ; being 
destroyed by the same cause as those which die 
from covering the body with an impervious glaze ; 
for, in both cases, the conditions required for the 
access of oxidized, and the removal of deoxidized 
plasma, are wanting, and life necessarily ceases. 
The atmosphere of unhealtby tropical climates 
differs but httle from a vapour bath at a tempera- 
ture of between 80*> and 90*=* Fahr. ; and the dew- 
point in those countries, as for example on the 
western coast of Africa, never ranges lower than 
three or four degrees, nay, is sometimes only a 
single degree, below the temperature of the air. 
Placed in an atmosphere so nearly saturated with 
water, and of such a temperature, man is on the 
verge of conditions that are incompatible with his 
existence ; conditions which may easily be induced 
by exposure to fatigue in a humid atmosphere 
under a burning sun, or other causes, which ex« 
cite the skin while they prevent the exercise of its 
natural functions. The terms li^^asma and Mala" 
ria may, according to the author, be regarded as 
almost synonymous with air at the temperature of 
from 75^ to 85^ Fahr.; and nearly saturated with 
mobture. 



TO THE LEE. 



When gaxing on thy placid ttrMmi, 

As oilmly they flowed towards the sea, 
I've dreamed my happiest, youthful dreams. 

Brightest of rivers, beauteous Lee. 
And now thy waters still flow on, 

Unchanged, onchanging — while from me 
ET*ry bright hope of youth is gone. 

Fairest of rivers, beauteous Lee. 
Thy wari)ling waters onward glide. 

Regardless how the world may be, 
Nought can e'r stop thy azure tide. 

Purest of rivers, beauteous Lee. 
The bubbles on thy sorfiioe show 

How short the life of man may be. 
Eternity's perpetual flow 

Thy waters mark, my beauteous Lee. t 
Cork, April 17, 18i8. Digitized by LnOOgl^^,^ 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE DAYS 
IN THE WEEK. 
The English names of the days in the week are 
supposed to hare originated in the time of the ancient 
Saxons, who were a barbarous and ancultivated 
people, the paid obeisance to idols, of which there 
were seven in number; each being distinguished 
and worshipped by different names, and on following 
days, according to the rererence in which they 
were held. This Sun being held by them in great 
esteem, they dedicated the first day to its worship, 
which they called Sun-d^, so denominated to the 
present time. The next day being the second, they 
sacrificed to the Moon, which was called by them 
Moon-dag, from which it is evident Monday origi- 
nated. The third ^aj they dedicated to the worship 
of an idol named Tuisco, who had been a man 
of great renown in subduing the Germans. This 
day was styled in honour of nis memory Tuis-dag, 
or Tuesday. It must, however, be remarked, that 
Tacitus ascribes this honour to the Scandinavian 
deity Tyr, who was supposed to preside over battles, 
and that, in the Danish and Swedish languages, the 
name Tyr's-dag is still retained. The fourth day was 
set apart for the express purpose of paying adoration 
to the image of Odin, or Woden, famous for the many 
conquests ne bad made as their leader, and called 
by them " The god of battle ;" though Tacitus des- 
cribes him under the name of Mercury, whence it was 
entitled Woden*8-daff — now Wednesday. The fifth 
day was allotted to the worship of Thor, a god sup. 
posed by them to have the controul of winds and 
clouds, and to whom they prayed f 'r seasonable 
weather ; this, therefore, they denominated Thor's- 
dajg — now Thursdtty. The sixth day they wor- 
shipped Freya, or Friga, a goddess, represented to 
be the giver of peace and plenty, and by some des- 
cribed as the presiding deity of love. This day they 
termed Frige-dag, whence was derived Friday. The 
seventh and last day, held in honour of Seator — the 
remaining^ image — ^to whom they offered their prayers 
for freedom and protection from all their enemies, 
was disting^shed by them as Seater-dag — now Satur 
day. The ancient Latin names for the days of the 
week — wtuch are still retained in the ionmals of par- 
liament, and in the writing of medical men — are, 
Dies Solis, Dies Luna, Dies Martis, Dies Mercurii, 
Dies JoviSf Dies Veneris, and Dies Sahtmi. The 
analogy between these and those of the Saxons — ^the 
first and second called from the same planets ; the 
similar attributes ascribed to Tyr and Mars, to Thor 
and Jove, to Friga and to Venus, and the resem- 
blance between the sound of Seater and Saturn is so 
striking, that many authors have considered it proba- 
ble that the mythology of the barbarous nations of 
the north had a common origin with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Painting — Light consists of but three original 
colours, red, yellow, and blue, from which all others pro- 
ceed — the orange, ^een, indigo, and violet, being 
formed frcim an adimixtnre of the primary colours, be- 
tween which they are to be found in therainbow, or may 
be shown by the prism. Of these the red is the most 
intense, and seems to be pre-eminently colour, which 
becomes yellow in the light and blue in the dark part 
of the ray, (exhibiting the natural union of colour with 
chiaroscum.) Painters have agreed to call red and 
yellow, and their mixtures, warm colours ; and blue, 
and those tints of which the larger portion is blue, 
cold colours ; the presence of all three, either in a 
pure or compounded state, is indispensable to bar 
mony; and the allotting to each its due quantity 
and relative position, are points of the first impor- 
tance in the colouring of a picture. — Howard on 
Painting, 



THE BEREAVED. 
Not tc sigh was breath'd, not a tear was Aed, 

But her wan cheek seem'd to borrow 
The palHd hoe of the ulent dead, 

And the fttanip of a lastjog sorrow. 
Her raven tress o'er her lovely face 

In glomy ringlets streaming. 
Shone like the son when his parting trace 

Is seen 'neath the twilight gleaming. 

She lov'd — but the hopes of her youth bad flown. 

And the joy o( her heart bad faded 
Away, like the vine when the oak is gone 

Which its bloom from the tempest shaded. 
His icy bonds round her blightrd form 

Dealh'd ruthless haad was wreathing. 
And she pined like a rose, when the canker-worm 

Its noxious blight it» bteathing. 

The grave was made, and the prayers were said. 
And her corse to the dost was given. 

The willow waves o'er the early dead. 
But her pure soul lives in Heaven t 

T. S.M. 

Dbunkenness — Take especial care that thoa 
delight not in wine, for there never was a roan that 
came to honour or preferment that loved it ; for it 
transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth health, 
poisoneth the breath, destroyeth natural heat, briora 
a man*s stomach to an artificial heat, deformeth the 
face, rotteth the teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a 
man contemptible, soon old, and despised of all wise 
and worthy roen--hated in thy servants, in thy sdf, 
and companions ; for it is a bewitching and infeotioos 
vice ; and remember my words, that it were better 
for a man to be subject to any vice than to it, for all 
other vanities and sins are recovered, but a drunkard 
will never shake off the delight of beastliness ; for the 
longer it possesses a man, the more he will delight ia 
it, for it duUs the spirits and destroyeth the body, as 
ivy doth the old tree, or as the worm that epgen- 
deretb in the kernel of a nut. Take heed, therefore^ 
that such a careless canker pass not youth, nor sodi 
a beastly affection thy old age ; for then shall all thy 
life be but as the life of a l^ast, and after thy death 
thou shalt only leave a shameful infamy to thy potte* 
ritjT, who shall study to forget that sudi a one was 
their father. Anacharsis saith, *' The first draught 
serveth for health, the second for pleasure, the third 
for shame, the fourth for madness;" but in youth 
there is not so much as one draught permitted, for it 
putteth fire to fi re, and wasteth the natural heat 
And, therefore, except thou desire to hasten thiiie 
end, take this for a general rule, that tho« never 
add any artificial heat to thy body, by wine or 
spice, until thou find that time hath decayed thy 
natural heat ; and the sooner thou beginnost to help 
nature the sooner she will forsake thee, and trust 
altogether to art — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sleep — All defaces of excitement in the parts of 
the brain and spinal marrow associated with the 
nerves of the sensitive system, are followed by propor- 
tional exhaustion. The only limit to this law is the 
capability of bearing in those parts. Exhausted by 
mental excitement, the criminal is often awakened for 
his execution ; and the soldier, both by mental and 
bodily excitement, sleeps by the roaring cannon. 

Novel Steam-boat The Journal de Saiju- 

Etienne speaks of a new kind of steam-boat. It is 
called the Grapin, and is remarkable for ha^-ing, te 
addition to the usual paddle-wheels, a large cast mm 
one of about 15 feet in diameter, and weighing 500 
quintals, which rises or falls, according to the denth 
of the Rhone, and is armed with strong teeth, whidi 
take hold on the g^round. The Grapin is used for 
the transport of ore from Lavotte to divors and has 
carried, on an average, 300 tons a day. 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
The history of this doctrine is oarioas. The 
ancients fully admitted the power of sympathy in the 
core of diseases ; but generally attributed its action 
to the interference of Divinity, or the operation of 
sorcery and enchantment. A remarkable affinity 
can be traced between modem magnetism and its 
supposed phenomena, and the ralations of the Pythian 
and Sibylline oracles, the wonders of the caverns of 
Trophonius and Esculapios, and the miraculous 
dreams and visions in the temples of the gods. 
Amongst the Hebrews, the E^yptions, the Greeks, 
and Romans, we constantly discover traces of this 
supposed power of manual apposition, friction, 
breathing, and the use of the charms of music and 
mystic amulets. However, as the progress of intel- 
lect dispelled the dark clouds that shrouded the 
middle ages in superstitious and credulous prejudices, 
philosophy endevoured to investigate the nature of 
this mysterious agency. Cardanus, Bacon, and Van 
Helmont pursued this study ; and the latter physi- 
cians, havmg cured several cases by magnetism, was 
considered a sorcerer, and was seized by the Inquisi- 
tion. In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
various experiments were made by the loadstone in 
researches regarding electricity. In 1774, Father 
Hell, a Jesuit and professor of astronomy at Vienna, 
having cured himself of a severe rheumatism by mag- 
netism, related the result of his experiments to 
Mesmer. This physician was immediately struck 
with observations that illustrated his own theories 
respecting planetary influence. He forthwith pro- 
ceeded to procure magnets of every form and descrip- 
tion for the gratuitous treatment of all those that 
consulted him. Mesmer became the object of per- 
secution and of ridicule, and withdrew to Switzerland 
and Suabia. It was there that he met with a certain 
Gassner of Braz, who, having fancied that an exor- 
cism had relieved him horn a long and painful malady, 
took it into his head to exorcise others. When his 
attempts failed, he accused the patient of want of 
faith, or of the commission of some deadly sin, which 
baffled his endeavours. Mesmer was not so credu- 
lous, and explained the miraculous cure of Gassner by 
the doctrines of the animal magnetism which he advo- 
cated. From Suabia, he returned to Vienna, whence 
be was expelled as a quack ; and in 1778, arrived at 
Paris, a cs^ital that had patronised Cagliostro and 
St. German, and was ever ready to be deceived by 
ing-enious empiricism. Mesmer soon found a war m 
advocate of his doctrines in a Dr. D'Eslon, and 
animal magnetism became in fashionable vo^ue. Not 
only were men and animals subjected to their experi- 
ments, but this wonderous influence was communi- 
cated to trees and plants, and the celebrated elm-tree 
of Heangency was magnetised by the Marquis de 
PuTsegur and his brother; while the enthusiastic 
D'Eslon absolutely went knocking from door to door 
to procure patients. It soon became pretty evident 
that these phenomena were solely to be attributed to 
the inflaence of imagination ; and Doppet, one of the 
mort ardent <?isciples of the new creed, frankly 
avowed that "those who werere initated m the 
secrets of Mesmer entertained more doubts on the 
subject than those who were in thorough ignorance 
of them." Nothwithstanding this evidence brought 
forward against Mesmer *s fascinating practice, he 
•w'as warmly eulogised, and Herviers, a doctor of 
Sorbonne, did not hesitate to assert that the Golden 
Jige was on the return ; that man would be endowed 
^itii fresh vii^our, live for the space of Ave genera* 
tiooB, and only succumb to the exhaustion of &se ; 
that all the animal kihgdom would enjoy a similar 
blessing ; while ma^etised trees would yield more 
abundant and delicious fruits. Such were the cir- 
cumstances that attended the introduction of animal 



mog^etif m, which to this day is defended and main- 
tained by ardent proselytes. Sound philosophv can 
only attribute is wonderful phenomena to the influ- 
ence of the imagination, and the all-powerful decep- 
tive agency of faith. — Dr, Millingen*$ Curiosities (>/* 
Medical Experience, 

A DREAM. 
I lay me down at a briery brake 

Where roses bang on the eglantine, 
Th^ breexee ruffled the placid lake. 

And nature appear'd to me divine : 
The red-breast sate on the bending spray. 

The owl from his ivied turret flew. 
For the sun withdrew his ling'ring ray. 

And the twilight darker, darker grew. 
On a primrose bank I then reclln'd. 

To hoar the night bird's sad'ning song. 
And smile at the heedless wailing wind 

As it moved the leaves and passed along ; 
Wlien oh I in a reverie calm I lay. 

Till slumber silently closed ray eyes. 
And the purple tint of parting day 

Had tiog'd the clouds of the western skies ! 
I dreamt that a lady fhir and yoong. 

With tresses black as the raven's wing. 
From Erin's emerald mountains sprung. 

And made her moss- clad valleys ring ; 
Her breath was sweet as Aroby gales. 

Her eye was full as the gay gaaelle's ; 
She look'd on her native hills and dales. 

And sigh'd for her woods and fairy dells ! 
** Oh ! once these glorious hills," she cried, 

** Whose towering tops salute the skies. 
Were all my glory and all my pride ; 

But now *neath slavery's clonds they rise. 
These shadowy glens and lonely shaws. 

With briery brambles budding green. 
Were given to me by nature's laws 

To set in the crown of ocean's queen. 
«• This is the land where • Brian the Brave' 

Once vanquish'^ the proud invading Danesw 
Where strangers' blood empurpled the wave 

Which waters CloutarTs extended plains. 
O ! yes it was here that Irish hearts 

For liberty's cause and freedom died ; 
But ah ! how my bleeding bosom smarts 

When I see my poor country's tears undried." 
The maiden finished her tragic tale, 

The owls were twittering passing by, 
Her murmurings fell ap<Mi the gale. 

And flowers around her seem'd to sigh . 
She offer'd np an anxious prayer 

That Erin might flourish and be firee. 
Then vanish'd light as liquid air 

The heavenly nudd, sweet Liberty I F. 

Consumption op Coal in Manchester.— In 
1836 upwards of 000,000 tons of coal were brought into 
the town — of course, both for manufacturing and 
domestic purposes. Owing to the opening of the 
numerous railways which centre in Manchester, the 
supply of coal is now much increased. Good coal for 
domestic purposes is now borught into Manchester 
from Oldham by railway, and sold at Ayi. per cwt. 

Isle of Skye. — The Isle of Skye has within the 
last forty years furnished for the public service — ^21 
lieutenant-eenerals and major-generals: 45 lieute- 
nant-colonels ; 600 majors, captains, lieutenants, and 
subalterns ; 10,000 foot soldiers ; 120 pipers ; 4 gover- 
nors of British colonies ; 1 governor-general ; f adju- 
tant-general ; 1 Chief Baron of England ; and I 
judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland. The gene- 
rals may be classed thus : — 8 Macdonal£, 6 
Macleods, 2 Macallisters, 2 M'Caskills, 1 M*Kinnou, 
1 Mac-Queen, and 1 Elder. The Isle of Skye is 60 
miles long, and 20 broad. Truly, the inhabitants 
are a wondrous people. It may be mentioned that 
this island is the birth-place of Cuthullen, the cele» 
brated hero mentioned in Ossian's poems. 
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CAPABILITIES OP WOMEN. 
Women, we fear, cannot do everything, nor 
even eTerjthing they attempt ; bat what they can 
do, they do, for the most part, excellently, and 
much more frequently with an absolute and perfect 
success than the aspirants of our rougher and 
more ambitious sex. They cannot, we think, re< 
present naturally the fierce and suUen passions of 
men — nor their coarser vices — nor even scenes of 
actual business or contention, and the mixed mo- 
tives, and strong and faulty characters, by which 
affairs of moment are usually conducted on the 

Seat theatre of the world. For much of this 
ey are disqualified bv the delicacy of their 
training and habits, ana the still more disabling 
delicacy which pervades their conceptions ana 
feelings; and from much they are excluded by 
their actual inexperienee of the realities they might 
wish to describe, by their substantial and incuraole 
ignorance of business, of the way in which serious 
affairs are actually managed, and the true nature 
of the agents and impulses that give movement 
and direction to the stronger currents of ordinary 
life. Perhaps they are also incapable of long 
moral or political investigations, where many 
complex and indeterminate elements are to be 
taken into account, and a variety of opposite pro- 
babilities to be weighed before coming to a con- 
clusion. They are g^enerally too impatient to ^t 
at the ultimate results, to go well through with 
such discussions, and either stop short at some 
imperfect view of the truth, or turn aside to retKMe 
in the shadow of some plausible error. This, 
however, we are persuaded, arises entirely from 
their being seldom set on such tedious tasks. 
Their proper and natural business is the practical 
regulation of private life, in all its bearings, affec* 
tions, and concerns ; and the questions with which 
they have to deal in that most important depart- 
ment, thoueh often of the utmost difficulty and 
nicety, involve, for the most part, but few elements, 
and may generally be better described as delicate 
than intricate, requiring for the solution rather a 
quick tact and fine perception than a patient and 
laborious examination. For the same reason, 
they rarely succeed in long works, even on subjects 
the best suited to their genius, their natural train- 
ing rendering them equally averse to lone doubt 
and long labour. For all other intellectual 
efforts, however, either of the understanding or 
the fancnr, and requiring a thorough knowledge 
either of man's strength or his weakness, we appre- 
hend them to be, in all respects, as weU qualified 
as their brethren of the stronger sex ; while, in 
their perceptions of aprace, propriety, ridicule — 
their power of detecting artifice, hypocrisv, and 
affectation — the force and promptitude of their 
sympathy, and their capacity of noble and devoted 
attachment, and of the efforts and sacrifices it may 
require, they are, beyond all doubt, our superiors. 
Their business beine, as we have said, with actual 
or social life, and the colours it receives from the 
conduct and dispositions of individuals, they imcon- 
sciously acquire, at a very early age, the finest 
perception of character and manners, and are 
almost as soon instinctively schooled in the deep 
and dangerous learning of feelinff and emotion ; 
while the very minuteness with which they make 
and meditate on these interesting observations. 



and the finer shades and variations of sentiment 
which are thus treasured and recorded, tnio 
their whole ftumhies to a nicety and precision of 
operation, which often discloses itself to advantage 
in their application to studies of a very cUfferent 
character. When women, accordingly, hare 
turned their minds — as they have done but too 
seldom — to the exposition or arrangement of 
any branch of knowledge, thev have commoBh 
exhibited, we think, a more beautiful accorscj, 
and a more uniform and complete justness of 
thinkinff, than their less discriminating brethren. 
There is a finish and completeness about ererj 
thing they put out of their hands, which indicates 
not only an inherent taste for elegance and neat- 
ness, but a habit of nice observation, and singular 
exactness of judgment. 

ON ABSENCE FROM A DEAR FRIEND. 

Still absent yet, for ever dear ! 

If thou but knew this heart of mine, 
And felt the throb that's beating here. 

You'd feel that throb resembled thine. 
Tho' time maj pass, jet not this heart 

Shall paas away, and thi*e forget ; 
Such feelings now can never part 

The hearts of two in friendship met. 
Tho' far from thee, there's still a link 

That binds me closer, fonder still — 
That ocean's length nor depth could sink. 

Save death itself were there to ohilL 
How happy will those moments be. 

When thy fond glance again 111 meet. 
And find flnt lore the same with thee I 

Our fotore happiness complete. 
Near Finglas, DnUin, A D. 

April 18,18a. 



Maundat Thvbsdat — This term is derived by 
Spelman, from inamde, a hand basket, in wlndi the 
King was accustomed to give ahns to the poor ; by 
others, from die* mandaii^ the day on which oar 
Saviour gave his mandate— that we should kvc qm 
another. It of coarse always falls on the Tfanrsdsy 
before Good Friday. On this day it was the castoa 
of our kings, or their almoners, to ffive alm a,it* 
feed and clothe as many poor men as they were ysm 
old. It was begun by Edward the Third, at * J"** 
held by him when he was fifty years of age^ AJD. 
1363, and is carried out annoally to. an extow 
number of pensioners by her Bligestyl aloKHMCSSt 
the Chapel Royal. 



ANSWERS TO CORRB8PONDBMT8. 

We are Induced to embrace an additional number ia a« 
volume, to oondode a few so^^ecta, and to fnU&Qr ■■'"• 
esteemed oontribators. The Seoond Volome wiU W psbli^ 
in the ensuing week. 

•• B. W."— " J. L.-— " UsxsTAiL,*' and othsre AaB «^ 
attention in our concluding number. 
** M. E.- — The communication has reached us. & fia rfffi* 

•xtent—wt fbar too much so for our oolumna. fcowf*^ 

we Shan look it over, and, if possible, endeavour to mt^ 

wishes of our correapoodent. 
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THE SOCIALITY OF MAN. 
The first great natural want of man^ arising from 
the constitution of his mind, is the society of his 
fellow-men. The hermit restrains and perverts 
his nature. He may escape controversy with others, 
but he makes war upon himself. He exists with- 
out living, and dies while he lives ; for it is the 
essence of human life to dwell in such a position as 
that all the faculties of the understanding shall 
have full and various employment, and that all the 
desires and emotions of our nature shall have fre- 
quent, wholesome, and harmonious gratification 
and exercise. Man is so constituted, that this 
cannot take place except in general society. Accor- 
<^ingly, all tradition and history represent man as 
associated in some manner with his fellow men. 
From the earliest ages to the present time, in some 
form or another, under some sort of league or 
fellowship, the various tribes, races, and nations 
of mankind have associated together, have acknow- 
ledged some common head, king, or government, 
or have been leagued by some compact; voluntarily 
entered into, and often enduring for centuries, 
guaranteed only by the spontaneous and universal 
feeling of an inward and all-absorbing desire of 
man's nature for companionship with his fellow 
man. This arises not from a calculation of greater 
security, nor from the facilities which society 
affords for pecuniary gain. Society owes not its 
origin to a sense of fear nor to the love of money. 
Neither of these is sufficient to bind man to society 
in its worst forms, and at the hazard of sacrificing 
many of his dearest rights and interests. The 
worst social condition he can better endure than 
solitude. He can bear the severest blow of tyranny 
rather than banishment from the face of man. 
Accordingly, he will endure the bitterest oppres- 
sion in preference to the sweetest solitude. It must 
be then, that from some great cause society is as 
necessary to his moral nature, as food or atmos- 
pheric air is to his physical — that there are many 
deep demands of his higher nature that can only 
be answered in the midst of men, and which, unsa- 
tjsfied, lea^ such an aching void in the soul, that 
life becomes a burden out of human society. You 



may wall in the solitary man, so that notlung can 
harm him ; you may give him all this world's 
goods that he can enjoy in his lonely place, and he 
will pine away and wish to die ; for the aching 
void of his nature is not filled, and he yet needs, as 
the vital air of heaven, the exhilarating influences 
of human society. These alone can breathe into 
his moral nature the breath of life. Surround 
him with men, and his moral powers, his higher 
and nobler faculties, spring into activity, and he 
moves in the moral and intellectual majesty of the 
noblest work of the Creator upon earth. How is 
this ? It may be thus explained : — If it can be 
made to appear that man, in the social state, hath, 
as respects a large number of his desires and wants, 
as sure .a' guarantee for their gratification as he 
can possij^ly bay.!Q>PUt of it, then it follows that, as 
respects thestei, he loses nothing by going into so-* 
ciety. If, moreover, it shall appear that, as to 
other portions of his nature, he can be better gra- 
tified in the midisi of men, than as a solitary being, 
in so far as this portion of humanity is concerned, 
he becomes a gainer by human fellowship ; so 
that, if the case were left here, we should have 
shown that man gains something, and surrenders 
nothing, in the social state. But if, in proceeding 
further, it can be established that his noblest en- 
dowments of intellect and sentiment cannot be 
exercised nor gratified in any respect, except in 
the midst of men, then we show a case of moral 

necessity that the human constitution demands 

society— and we establish the absolute right of 
man to dwell in the society of his fellow men. 

It will suffice to refer to a few instances in which 
the powers of our nature are as well protected and 
exercised, and others in which they are better pro 
vided for, in society, than in the solitary state. 

1. The love of life. Life is safest in society. 
Such is man's nature, that he will protect his 
fellow rather than do him harm. Benevolence 
prompts to sympathy and kind protection, and the 
sense of justice adds force and certainty to the 
operation of natural beneficence. 

2. The means of subsistence are greatly in- 
creased in the midst of the most civilised nations 
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of mankind, by a superior cultivation of the earth, 
bj ootnmerce, mecnaoical invention, and more 
extended and diligent labour. 

3. The desire of property is held in most sacred 
regard by societiee of men ; its acquisition fostered, 
ai^ the right to exolusiTe posseesion universally 
aeknowle<%ed. This right is not surrendered or 
abridged, necessarily, by society ; while the means 
of attainment are greatly increased^ by an inter- 
change of eommoditiesy a division of labour, im- 
prcwement in the arts and scnenoes, and intellec. 
tual cultivation; and there need be no interfe- 
rence with it except for contributions for the gene- 
ral good, which m amount fall far short cf the 
advantages for its acquisition and protection gained 
by society. Property gains by society, over and 
above ail' loss in contributions ibr the public use. 

4. The love0 of the sexes, in all well-regulated 
Bocittiee> are protected by the laws, and their 
saered exokisiveness held inviolable. In this 
re^>ectj man and woman are gpreatly elevated and 
improved by their social «iiganisation in civifised 
life. 

5. The same may be aAA of the love of offspring. 
The parent's love, hope> and pride, receive fir 
greater graCiflcttlon in society, than it is possible 
for the solitary man to enrfoy. 

It tlA» appears that these instinctitre desires 
derive a greater gratifteati<)n by human fellowship 
than in soHUMle ; and as yet man is a gainer by 
communion with his brethren. A slight degree 
x>f refleetibn will atoo show how Andy his nobler 
nature is attaned to htudaa fellowship. 

We may concede that the solitary man may 
exercise hU reverence and «we — that his wonder 
may be m^i^ed— .and that his love'of the beauti- 
ful, and his pride, mi^ be gratified to some extent 
in solitude — ^yet it would not be difficult to show 
a decided advantage, in adl these respects, arising 
to him from extensive huilian intercourse. But 
there remain certain well-defined powers, senti- 
ments, and ihculties, peculiar to man, which can 
have no satisfactory exercise out of general 
society. These are — 

1. <* The faculty of language implies the pre- 
sence of intelligent beings, with whom we may 
communicate by speech." 

2. Benevolence, which demands a wild field of 
enterprise and exertion. "'"It enfolds all created 
be>ng8 in its love. The more extended its field 
ef acnon, the greater gratification flows from it. 
It demands many objects on which to rest with 
kind sympathy and expansive leve. It would em- 
l)race a world of intelligent and sensitive beings in 
its far-reaching sympathy. It has, in its very 
nature, express relation to surrounding life, intel- 
ligence, and sensibility. 

3. Man's sense of justice — the great monitor of 
the htiman mind* for ever prompting the inner 
man «* to do unto another as he vrould that others 
shotild do unto him" — uttering the eternal rule of 
equity and right — demands alM> to be in the midst 
of men — ^in the midst of human and moral action ; 
of wbicli it is the great and impartial umpire. 
Adroit a sense of justice, burning for action, 
*' springing eternal in the human mind,** having no 
other office than to prompt man to do right to his 
fellow men, and yet suppose that his superior 
nature can be indulged and exercised out of so- 



ciety ! This is the sovereign power of the human 
mind, the most unyielding of any ; it rewards with 
a higher sanction, it iramshes with a deeper agony, 
than any e^rtyir tribmial. It never mttber^ — 
never dies. Without this sense of right, nuui | 
wmild be unfit for human society. With it, be is 
incapable of enduring solitude. It demands 
human oonduct ttpon which t4i decide. It has no { 
sphere of action in solitude. 

E. P. H. 



LOVE. 



There is a feeling in thcThuman heart, 

A ray of comfort thrilling thmogb the sonl. 
Which Ibrma tht snenoe of oitr HA — a part 

That binds aud concentrates the whole. 
It i« a pleasore fiutcy eaanoc paint, 

A glow imagination fails to move, 
A joy with which language is anacquaint, 

A spiritcatching flame of mutual love. 
It needs BO converse of the lips to tell 

Th* ignited sea of glowing blias within ; 
It travels in each glance, a lairy spell, 

RoU'd on by iu ovin energy, to wia 
Tb'aasurance of that o'erflowing love. 

Which feeds with holy and refulgent source 
Each throbbing bosom, as they mingling move, 

Enseen, pn^^reasing on each other's courw. 
To feel like this, how worth a life of toil ! 

If but my dying botxr could bring such bliss, 
Twere cheaply boiigbt,and tten tesleep^wfaile. 

And swoon to noa-existende oat of this ; 
But death hath terrors ! — granted ; let them Mud 

In all Uieir dread array and ghastly (brms* 
One earnest pressure from my love's dear hand 

Would calm my soul 'gainst ^ that death t^anns. 

J. L 



CHINESE TEXTS. 
The following are the texts of the sixteen & 
courses delirer^ twioe erery moon to the vhole 
empire : — I. Be strenuous in filial pietj and frster- 
nal respect, that yon may thus auly perform the 
social duties. 2. Be firmly attached to your kindred 
and parentage, that your union and concord may be 
conspicuous. 3. Agree with your countrymen and 
neignhours, in order that disputes and Htinition may 
be prevented. 4. Attend to your farms and mirfberry 
trees, that you may have suffioient (bed and dott- 
ing. 5. Observe moderation and economy, thit 
your property may not be wasted. 6. ^itendyenr 
schools of instruction, that learaing may be doljr 
cultivated. 7. Reject all false doctrines* in order 
that yon may duly honour true learning. 6. Declare 
the laws and their penalties, for a warning to the 
foolish and ignorant. 9. Let humility and proprietj 
of behaviour oe truly manifested, for the preserrttion 
of good habits and laudable customs. 10. Attesd 
each to your proper employments, that thepcopfe 
may be fixed in theh* purposes. 11. Attendlsthe 
education of ydnth, in oraer ^to gnari thev fifwn 
doing eviL 12. Abstain from false apenaUigy that the 
good and honest may be ia safety. 13. I^knade 
from the concealment of deserters^ thai nthers he not 
involved in their guilt. 14. Duly pay your tat<^ *»d 
customes to spare the necessity of enforcing then. 
15. Let the tithings and hundreds imite, for the 
suppression of thieves and robbers. 16. Reowidle 
animosities, that yoiu* lives he not lightly hararM. 

Friendship.— This is seldom truly tried bot is 
extremes. To find friends when we have no need oi 
them, and to want them when we have,. are bothalike 
I easy and common Fehham 
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JEALOUSY, OR LA BELLE FIANCEE. 

(Coododed from No. S6.) 
Overwhelmed with misery herself, the Countess 
radeaYoored to pr^fmre the wretched fiither for 
the shock that most come. At bst she broke the 
awfal, tidings and by degrees he learnt alL He 
heard her out in silence, and then repaired to his 
daughter's chamber. He leant over her with 
distracted looks, calling her name and caressing 
her by turns ; but she was insensible to all affec- 
tion and terms of endearment. His eyes filled 
with tears, and, unable to controul himself, he 
rosbed from the room in speechless asony. 

"How did Leo die?" asked the Countess, 
moomfully. 

Lord Glanmire silently took from his pocket a 
newspaper, and, handing it to her, pointed to a 
paragraph which ran thus : — 

" Ajffair or HoNOUB.-^A duel was foufffat yes- 
terday moraing at WimUeton Common between 
Lord Evandale and the Hon. St. Ledger, which ter. 
minated fatally. Mr. St. Ledger was shot through 
the heart, and expired instantaneonsly. The origin 
of the quarrel is not yet positiTely ascertained. Some 
say it arose in a political dispute ; whfle others assert 
ifairar cause, in which a belte fiancee was concerned." 
The Countess shook from head to foot as her 
eye went rM>idly over these frktal lines. The paper 
feu ftt)m £er trembling hand; she ffasned for 
breadi ; her eyes closed ; and, ere Lord Olanmire 
could come to her assistance, she had fallen from 
her chair insensible. 

Until that moment the unhappy mother had not 
the remotest idea of the real cause of Lady Flora's 
hopeless condition. She now saw it all — that 
newspaper had told its silent tale of horror. The 
orient pearl of her noble house was gone for ever ; 
the pure and simny heart of Lady Flora was — 
broken. 

The storv of that heart is soon told. Lady 
Flora was the affianced bride of Leo St Ledger, 
one whose great wealth was his least attracUon. 
In person he was singularly graceful and manly, 
somewhat above the middle height, slight but 
strongly built, and ex<}uisitely proportioned, with 
a face whose expressiveness was ten thousand 
tinaes more attractive and winning than all the 
animal beauty which mere regularity of feature 
ever produced. His fine head, a la Brutus, was 
adorned widi a profusion of dark, curling hur, 
shading a brow where manly thought and intellec- 
tual power held high dominion. His dark grey 
eyes, whether brightening with vivacity, beammg 
with love, or deepemng with interest, were full of 
beauty ; hit smile was bland and engaging, and 
his exquisite voice persuasioii's self 1 

" Oaj, wtfthhy, M|d wHty, MeompUah'd tnd joniig. 
Made for conqnett Ms form, for portqasioa bis tongue.** 

But the noble qualities of his heart were supe- 
rior to all these external graces : he was brave, 
miuily, generous, honorable, and loving-hearted. 
Notwithstanding these perfections, Leo St. Ledger 
atiU had foadtSt and those were of a dangerous 
ctiste — dangerous to his own happiness. He was 
to a passion jealous--he was to fury impetuous, 
whenever that jealousy was roused, it was a 
passion of the brain, not the heart, which his 
imagination kept for ever wide awake; for no 
real cause existed beyond the precincts of his 



own fertile fiudoy. He adored Lady Fora» yet 
he doubted hcnr ; her manner deceived him ; 
he did and he did not believe she loved him ; 
he mistook her mirthfulness and buoyancy of 
spirit for a light-heartedness that could care 
for nobody. He was so proud, he would not 
for the world let her see that he was jeaiaus, and 
she never knew it — she never thought it. It 
never crossed her mind that his noble nature could 
harbour so mean a passion ; yet he was in reali^ 
the most self^orturmg of aU human beings, for his 
wayward nature was ever at war with his best 
affections. 

At the time he first wooed the Lady Flora, her 
hth&p was a very poor though verv proud noble- 
man. With the upright spirit of true nobility. 
Lord Glanmire preferred the honorable alternative 
of living in retirement with his family at their old 
castle in Lreland, to making a figure in the world 
of fiuhioQ on borrowed thou$ai&» Bj an unex- 
pected mortality he had acquired withm the last 
year a splendid fortune, which induced him all at 
onoe to change his comparatively obscure life for 
the brilliant career of fashion. 

How man will carve out misery ibr himself! 
Leo St Ledger was glad at all this, solely because 
it gave him an opportuni^r — as he thought — of 
proving the strength of Lady Flora's attMhment 
to hiiuBelf. He pot^KMied thdr marriage, and 
requested that thdr engagement should be kept 
secret as it was soared. He was anxious she should 
pass a season m London mrevioaa to their union — 
a season of trial-'-to challenge her affsetion, well 
knowing she would become an object of great 
attraction, and, consequently, of pursuit; and 
if she paJBsed thai ordeal, she would be worthy 
of the lM>undless love he bore her. 

The lovers parted — Lad|y Flora to shine in the 
Lcmdon world, while Leo St. Ledger remained in 
Lreland, nursmg^ his sensitive love, and brooding 
over a morbid jealousy. One month passed; a 
second was on the wane ; meantime theu* corres- 
pondence was frequent, full of tenderness on his 
part, while her letters breathed all the vircnn deli- 
cacy of expression, mingled with pure anection, 
which makes so dear to man the love of woman. 

Notwithstanding the vivacity of her manners. 
Lady Flora's heart was a mine of tenderness and 
feeling. Her intense affection for Leo lay hushed 
as it were under a lively exterior, like a diiaing 
river, which is not the less deep for its silver sur- 
ftioe. His love was the bright star of her young 
existence — it was light to h^ life I and she was so 
hiqipy in the possession of that love, she thought 
die world in which he lived a paradise 1 and looked 
upon evervthinff in it with a sunny eye. 

Alas 1 sne did not know her lover welL-^e did 
not know his real nature— or she would have been 
more chary of her smiles. The monster jealousy* 
which had been but sleefnng m the breast of Leo, 
now suddenly awoke, and was roosed to madness 
by the florid and exaggerated accounts of Lady 
Flora's innumerable conquests. Her success in 
somety — the sensation she produced at court — the 
number and rank of her adorers — the names and 
tities of the fisvoured few firom amongst whom she 
was likely to choose a husband— were sung forth 
by the newspapers as if to thwart him. He could 
no longer near all this ; he became jealoits— this 
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jealousy toon reached a fearfal heigfaty and his 
inconstBtencj was now out of all reason. He 
resolved npon going at once to London, to fbHow 
and watch her, and see with his awn eyes what effeot 
all this homaoe had npon her heart. 

According^ he set off for London privately, 
and arrived there the evening of the Doke of 
D — 's fancy hall. He readilv procnred a card of 
i n vitation, and went disffnised as a Jew. He there 
witnessed Lord Evan£de's devotion to his own 
affianced one, and watched, with a jaundiced eye, 
the manifest pleasure with which Ladj Fl<^a 
received his lordship's attentions. 

This fired Leo's jealousy heyond all hounds. 
He followed her to her carriage, and his was the 
sigh which broke upon her ear and made her shud- 
der as she passed along leaning on the arm of 
another. 

M I could look at Lord Etfondtde for ever /"were 
idle words, idly spoken, and tnnooently meant ; 
yet they stung the neart of the only one who heard 
them uttered — Leo 8t. Ledger. He £d not vrait 
to listen to the conclusion ofthesentence, but hur- 
ried distractedlv throueh the silent streets; his 
brain on fireJiis hands clenched — and despera- 
tion urging him wildly on to acts of madness, mis- 
chief, and revenue. He reached his hotel in a 
State of mind little short of phrenzy. He looked 
upon La^ Flora as lost to him for ever. By 
tinms he raved, by turns he lamented. He would 
accuse her of infidelity, himself of fblly, and Lord 
£vandale of treacherv and presumntion. He did 
not know how to think righUy, for his senses were 
absolutely lost in a whirlwind of passion. 

"Lord Evandale," cried he, distractedly, "is 
the destroyer of my hopes. I will have his life, 
or lose my own I" 

Opportunity seldom Mis to aid an evil cause. 
With a flushed cheek and flashing eye he met 
Lord Evandale next day. They belonged to the 
same club, and the impetuous Leo on entering the 
room sought hnn out. Instead of seeking an ez- 
planadon, he rushed headlong into a pplincal &« 
pute, as a pretext for insulting Lord Elvandale in 
the most wanton manner and unequivocal terms, 
which the young nobleman resented with equal 
fire and impetuositv. 

They met, and the public prints eave the sequel. 

To return to the couch of the dyine Lady 
Flora. There lay the innocent cause of this fatal 
feud apparently senseless — Ae lustre fading from 
her eyes, and the hues of death stealing over her 
fine and delicate features. Her pulse was varia- 
ble — now rapid, now feeble, now scarcely to be 
felt at all. Her breath came quick and short — 
again she did not seem to breathe. She did not 
utter a syllable, nor did she essay to speak ; but 
short convulsive sighs — ^the echoes of a broken 
heart — would ever and anon break fi'om her. 
Medical skill was baffled ; physicians could do no 
more ; human aid was of no avail. 

It was sad and moumftd to bdiold Lord and 
Lady Glanmlre bending over this, their favourite 
child, in mute despair, watching with fearful anx- 
iety every change which the icy finger of death was 
rnpidly producing. The dav waned and passed — 
the night came and went — the cold, grey dawn of 
morning threw its misty light into Uie chamber of 
the dying girl, but brought with it no shadow of , 



hope. Borne hours swept by, and the feeble rays 
of a sickly sun fell upon the cold corpse of her 
who was, as it were but yesterday, tne fbirest, 
brightest, purest, fondest, best There lay hushed 
that once loving heart, with all its de^ agecdeoa— 
closed those glorious eyes and laughh^ lips, 
whose brightness and blandness were wont to vie 
in giving expression to a &ce of the most winning 
beauty. Thus early perished the matchless Lady 
Flora — the victim of intense firalim^ too strongly, 
too suddenly, and too severely tried 
There she lay beantifiil even in death, Ifte 

" the pale prtmrotea 

Tbst die nnmnrtod ere they ftde." 

How awful is the chamber of death I its stillness, 
its gloom, its solemnly. Its mystery I 

It was night — ^Leo St. Ledger stood at the bed- 
side of his affianced ! What a scene was there ! 
The room was hung with white; the small French 
bed upon which lay the departed was decorated 
with white roses and flowers, emblematic of the 
virgin purity of her whose firesh, younr spirit had 
just fled .to Him who gave it. On the floor, at 
the feet of the corpse, lay, stretched at full length, 
poor little Blanche, Lady Flora's waiting-woman 
and foster sister. She had sobbed herself to 
sleep ; flprief was in her heart, and thou^ worn 
out with care, and overcome by watchug, her 
rest was unauiet, broken every now and then by 
heavy sighs, low murmurings, and fitful startiogs. 
Since her young mistress die4> the little lonely 
creature had not stirred from her bed-side o- 
spoken. She prayed silently, and wept unceasr 
ingly ; but no words came from her. The entire 
household were gone, and the house in charge of 
the undertakers ; but Blanche w/is there. 

Leo stood for several minutes like one en- 
tranced. He gazed wildly round with a bewil- 
dered eye, as if unable to comprehend the foil 
extent of his own misery. His glance fell aod 
rested on the Ufeless form of her he had so loved, 
so wronged, so ruined I A tide of overwhelming 
anffuish rushed upon him — he gasped for breath— 
a sickness of heart and hope came over him— a 
sensation of choking caught his throat — he oould 
hardly breathe ; yet, in the mi^t of the horrors 
by which he was surrounded, and writhing mder 
an agony of feeling insupportable, jealousy^ tbst 
ffttal passion of his nature, crept into his thowhts. 

" What r cried he, with bitterness, «has Lord 
Evandale's death killed her ?" 

At the sound of his voice, Blanche awoke: she 
started to her feet, rubbed her eyes, and sedng 
who it was, screamed violently, and became con- 
vulsed with fear, 

" Silence girl !" cried he, seizing her arm, and 
dragging her towards him ; " silence ! have dons 
with your screaming I and tell me what has caused 
this desolation }** 

The poor girl, trembling with terror, ga^ed out 
in reply — '* 'TViw— y<mr-l ifefl/A — sirT 

'* My death I what do you mean ? Don't you 
know me ?" 

** The newspaper — the newspaper, which cannot 
be loosened from my lady's grasp, w ill tell yon alU- 
/cannot — " 

He let go his hold, and the poor frightowd 
creature fell insensible on the floor at his feet, 

Leo uncovered his head reverently, and knee&ig 
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down at ibe bed side* lifted the oold hand whose 
deatb*grasp held the htaX paper. He there read 
the paragriwh anaoanciDg Ms awn instead of Lord 
£vandale's death. 

** Who has worked this wrong ?** cried he, start- 
log to his feet like a maniac ** 1 could I but 
tneet the villain who gare this false version of the 
affair, I would crush nim to atoms. Gould I but 
tear his tongue from his l^ing throat, I would die 
content." 

His eye-balls felt on fire ; the iron had entered 
his soul ; dark and desperate thoughts of self- 
destruction chas^ each other across his brain 
with the rapidity of lightning. His hopes on 
earth were crushed — withered — gone. 

There he stood like one transfixed, vacantly 
gazing upon the lifeless form before him The 
truth flashed upon his mind ; he saw it all ! and 
shivered as with an ague. Burning tears gushed 
from his eyes, and, in a phrenzy ofgrief, he flung 
himself beside the cold corpse of her who in life or 
death was all the world to him. He kissed her 
icy lips madly, wildly, as though the fervour of 
his kisses could call back life. He wept — ^wept 
with the convulsive sobbings of a child. 

It was a long time be£re poor Blanche reco- 
vered from that deep swoon. When she came to 
herself, Leo St. Ledger was gone— jgone for ever. 
Believing that she had seen a ghost, and, in a 
state of unutterable terror, the poor girl sate 
coiled in a corner of the room weeping and wail- 
ing, and casting many a stealthy glance at the 
door, until daylieht came and dispelled her fears. 
How widely different were the feelings with 
which the wretched Leo entered Lord Glamnire's 
house to those which wrung his soul upon leaving 
it ! He came in the full flush and pride of reck- 
less passion to accuse Lady Flora of perfidy, to 
fling off her chains which had made him a mur- 
derer, and cast them with crushing indignation at 
her feet, to heap reproaches upon and fly from her 
for ever. He quitted that house covered with 
shame, remorse, and woo ; his thoughts fraught 
with misery, his heart stung to the core with grief, 
and feeling that he was — a wretch, a monster. 

How the false version of the duel crept into the 
newspapers no one could tell, nor was it ever dis- 
covered. Suspicion fell upon Leo's second, and 
was looked upon as a skilful ruse to put the civil 
authorities on a wrong scent, that St. Ledger 
might have time to escape the hands of justice ; 
but this is only surmise. It was strange, how- 
ever, that the ffdse statement was not contradicted 
for some days after it appeared. 

Leo St. Ledger did not lonff survive either of 
his victims : he fell into rapid decline, consuming 
^ief was in his heart ; he pined and — died. 

In his last moments it was his fate to be vbited 
by additional remorse. An English officer, resid- 
ing at Beauvais, (where he died,) made him 
acquainted with some passages in Lord Evandale's 
life, by which he discovered that he had been 
jealous of a married man. 

With powerful attractions, both of person and 
manner. Lord Evandale was unfortunately a man 
of sensations^ not of sentiment — ^rash, headlong, the 
mere creature of impulse. He no sooner became 
of age than he married a very beautifcd woman of 
low caste, whose personal charms captivated his 



imaffinatioa; but whose common mind and under- 
bred habits dissolved the chartn, and rendered him 
an object of aversion rather than love ere the 
honeymoon was well over. 

Lord Evandale, who was an only son, and the 
hope of an ancient and honourable family, dared 
not confess what he had done, and he blushed to 
own it even to himself. To banish reflection, he 
pluneed into all sorts of gaieties. He for ever 
sought excitement — "vive lejoief* was his motto ; 
** catch pleasure as it flies," his aim. Born for 
everything great and good, one false step coloured 
his whole after-existence, and he was at heart a 
miserable man, thouffh basking in all the sunshine 
of an admiring world. 

Lord and Ladv Glanmire never completely re- 
covered the shock of Lady Flora's death. They 
returned to Ireland* and for a long time lived in 
mournful seclusion. The privation of the heart 
is hard to bear, and whose heart is like to a 
mother*sf Poor Lady Glanmire! she lived on 
with an everlasting blight upon her heart. 

Daughters of beauty — of dazzling beautv — 
grew up and adorned the noble house of Glan- 
mire ; but not one who could hold comparison 
with the peerless Lady Flora. 

The ^oung Lord Altamont was in Lidia with 
his regunent when the melancholy news of these 
tragical events reached him. lie was stunned 
and horrrified. Lady Flora's death was the first 
shock he ever received — it was the last he ever 
cared for. He was a brave young soldier, and 
became a distinguished man ; but he never mar- 
ried, nor seemed to care for life or its pleasures ; 
and whenever his eye rested on the lovely form of 
woman, sad and mournful thoughts would come of 
her who was his playmate in childhood, his com- 
panion in boyhood, his pride in manhood, and ever 
and always his loving-hearted, gentle, twin-sister. * 

Who with a heart would not weep her early 
death ?-~who that ,ever beheld her could forget 
her mete(Mr-like ezistenoe ? 



**Deep fm the dead tba gclsf matt b« 
Who never gMre cauee to mourn befbre.** 



Katb. 



CONSTANCY. 

Not so forme-»I eoold not brook 

A love that ekaoged with every wind* 
A colder tone, a calmer look, 

A paisiou lesi refined. 
Though deep might flow the blessed tide, 
I would not that its waves aside 
Shoald torn a moment, though I knew 
Again they'd seek the channel true. 

I eoold not bear an altered e^e, 
I could not list a careless lay — 

A thoughtless tone, whose vague reply 
Told the heart was far away. 

I would not other lips should praise 

I would not other eyes should gaze. 

If one, and only one, aJone 

Felt the deep love that matched my own. 

I would be praised all else above. 
Valued as some peculiar star. 

Worshipped as if no other gem 
Lit the blue arch afar. 

Mine the heart's deep devotion be. 

Unchanging — half idolatry, 

The polar beam, whose ll^t divine 

Nor seu nor fadca— each love 
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STUDY OF NATUAiiL PHILOSOPHY. 

A mind which li»s once imbibed a taste for sdenti- 
6cal inquiry, and has learned the liabit of applying its 
principles readily to the cases which occur, has 
within itself an tn eahanatible sourotof pure and excit- 
ing contemplations. One would think Shakspeare 
had such a mind in view when he describes a oootem- 
plative man as finding 

** Tongues in trees, books in the miming brooks. 
Sermons in stooes, aad good in ererything." 

Accustomed to trace the operation of general causes 
and the exemplification or general laws, in drcum- 
stances where the uninformed and uninquirine eye 
perceiTes neither novelty nor beauty, he walks in tne 
midst of wonders ; every object which falls In his 
way elucidates some principle, affords some instruc- 
tion, and impresses hmi with a sense of harmony and 
order. Nor is it a mere passive pleasure which is thus 
communicated. A thousand questions are continually 
arising in his mind, a thousand subjects of inquiry 
presenting themselves, which keep his faculties in 
constant exercise, and his thoughts perpetually on the 
wing ; so that lassitude Is exduaed firom his life, 
and that craving after artificial excitement and dis- 
sipation of minC which leads so many into frivolous, 
unworthy, and destructive pursuits, is altogether 

eradicated from hb bosom Herschetantki SSt<fy of 

Natural Philosophy, 

Heat The traosmitiag power of rock-salt being 

constant for all kinds of heat, that is, beat of all tem- 
pretures, it is easy to see that it must be of great 
importance in carrying on investigations relative to 
the nature of radiant heat. Lenses fbrmed of it are 
true burning glasses i for they are capable by their 
refractive power of concentrating the feeblest rays to 
a focus, in the same manner as glass lenses ooncen- 
trate luminous rays which are miule to pass through 
them. By this means we are able to obtain very 
decided indications of heat emanating from a vessel 
of tepid water placed at a short di^ance, or even 
from the ,hand. A prism fbrmed of the same sub- 
stance is even more useful ; for, from this we learn 
that the physical distinction between intercepted 
and transmitted portions of heat is to be Ibund in the 
different refrangtbility of the rays of heat radiating 
from sources of different te m pe rat ures ; bebg to heat 
what colourless glass is to white light, it allows rays 
of all degrees of refrangibility to pass through its 
substance, fumishine us with a calorific spectrum, 
which, compared wito the luminous spectrum, shows 
that the mean refrangible of heat is lees than that of 
white light. Thus the most refrangible calorific 
rays fall, no higher than the middle or the himinous 
spectrum, whilst the least refrangible fall considera- 
bly below the limits of the least refrangible (red) 
ravs of light. The light transmitted by alum is by 
this means shown to be the very least refrangible 
rays, and that glass and gypsum give passage to the 
rays of least and mean rcHvangibdity. The former 
may thus be compared in its action upon heat to 
ruby-red ^lass in reference to light ; while glass and 
other bodies which transmit rays of least and mean 
refrangibility, may be supposed to resemble oraoce- 
coloured ^la^ses, which intercept the Uue and violet 
rays of light, but transmit the red and vellow. On 
the other hand, a pUte of rock-salt, when smoked, 
becoroes to heat what blue glass is to l^ht — it 
excludes the rays of least refrangibility j and when 
such a plate is combined with a plate of alum, all the 
incident heat is intercepted precisely as a double 
plate, composed of blue and orange nasses, produc- 
ing perfect opacity, the one absorbmg the portion 
of light which alone the other is capable of^ trans- 
mitting. 



8DK0 OF «OBROV. 
ChiM ofaorrow, what U life? 

Wherofim ea tkis coki earth tUy ? 
Trouble, pain, and woe are rifi»**- 

Cliild of sorrow, henoe, away ! 
Child of «dnen, all it gone. 

All that made Uie, life to thee ; 
As the light that lately •hone 
O'er the dark and gloonful aea. 
Weep no more, in tUenee grieving, 

Seek thy home in distaM skies; 
Seek the land where, none deceiving. 

love and fnendtdbip are not lies. 
Lol the gms to^lay thai ^ro}Ffth, 

Ere to-mocTov's sun it diet$ 
Lo ! the rainbow one while Kboweth, ^ 

Lost \h» next in watery »kie«. 
So i« hope, oh ! child of sordw. 

Beaming bright and fair to-day. 
Gone in gloom befinre to-morrow- 
Child of ladneM, wherefore stay ? 
Last ■ummer's flower is past away. 

Gone the star of yesternight; 
Where is now the bolbolVIay, 

Which charmed too well till moming^s light? 
Hopes like snmmer flowers decay, 

FHends like stars of yestemi^t, 
And love is like the bolbal's lay, 

Which, soon or late, moet see the light ! 
Again well see the bright arch shining, 

Stars well see, and birds well bear ; 
Bot love and hope, if once declining, 

Rest for ever on their bier. 
Yet weep no more, oh! broken-liearted. 

Weep not that each joy is past ; 
FHendship scorned, and love departed. 

All of earth is &diDg fasti 
Mourn no more that Joy is fleeting. 

Earth will soon be nought to thee ! 
Hark ! thy tortnred poise's beating 

Tells that thoa shalt soonbe free. 
Like the leaf in cold November, 

like the wave that seeks the diore. 
Like the scarcely boming ember. 

So thy lifis will soonbe o'er ! 
Child of sorrow, wliat is Ufe 7 

Wherefore on this cold earth staj f 
Trouble, pain, and woe are rife- 
Child of soniow, hence, away i 

iMMianui. 



Imoshious Dbvxcb. — A galvanic protector to 
plants Ice., from the ravages of snails and shigs, has 
been recently suocessfully amdied thus: — Enclose tbs 
plant or bed with a slip of smc, four or tive iaohsB fe 
breadth, as with a hoop ; rivet to it near the Msr 
edge a strip of sheet oopper one ineh broad, tHniii| 
down the zinc over it so as t^ form a ris odonosed 
of dnc, copper, and lino. The galTanio •cttoaof 
the two metals producet tiie deterring ellbct, for whiB 
tlie snail creeps up the rim of tlia fine, it reesivss a 
galvanic abode as soon as its horn or head ttMchsi 
tae part where the copper is endoeed, caaslng it tt 
reoou or turn bade. 

Great Pyramid or Gizeb A modd oif tkif 

pyiramid made from tlie surveys and obaervatkni of 
Mr. Perring, C.E., was exhibllMl at a lata mec«in|«^ 
the Society of Arts, London. The Great Pagj 
originally occupied an area equal to d664WH5 
superfidal feet, or almost 134 English acres, theiid^ 
of the square bdng 767,424 feet. The original pnv 
pendicuUr height of this structure was 479,640 Mt, 
and the total contents of sold masonary equsl to 
89,416,806 cubic feet, wdghing 6,878,869 toot. 
Taking the masonary at only Is. a cubic foot, inehid> 
ing carriage, materials, and workmanship, the c«t 
of such a structure would be 4,470,940iIL 
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BAZAARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

One of the chief oli||ect8 of intere«t in this g^eat 
metropolis is the baMan, which consist of extensive 
ranges of stalls, all open in front, and under cover of 
a common roof. Separate lines, or streets, are 
allotted to the respective trades. Thus, in one part, 
shoemakers, sitting in two opposite rows, expose for 
sale all hinds of Turkish slippers, of various colours, 
some (nmamented with siftc, others brocaded with 
gold: in another, a number of venerable old men are 
seen, with spectacles on their noses, pondering over 
the Koran, or a horoscope, the one conveying to them 
as many ideas as the oUier ; for, probably, they 
understand neither; these are booksellers, whose 
piles ejdiibit sundry beautifully-illnminated manu- 
seripts in Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, for which 
they demand enormous prices. We asked for a 
Koran, but they refused to allow a " giaour" (an 
infidel) even to look at one. It Is by no means, how- 
ever, impossible to obtiun a copy of the Mohammedan 
sacred volume, as a Turkish servant will convey it 
to a private house for inspection, with the secret 
concurrence of the bookseller, whose conscience will 
be satisfied, since he does not place it in the hands of 
an unbeliever. The objection of the Turkj| to sub- 
mit the Koran to the perusal of others is a proof, 
even if history were silent, that their faith was 
never indebted, for its extension, to reason or per* 
suasion. 

The drug bazaar presents a curious assortment of 
eastern specifics ana cosmetics, of which the principal 
are the rhubarb, henna, and orpiment. Henna is an 
oraoge-coloured powder, used by the females of the 
country to dye the tips (of their nails and fingers ; 
orpiment is a sulphuret of arsenic, which the^ value 
as a depilatory, forming it into a paste with lime, 
and appiying.it to the upper lip to remove superfluous 
hairs. 

One portion of the baiaar, said to be the richest 
quarter of the whole, is appropriated to arms. Here, 
sparkling with brilliants, or devoured by rust, 
may be seen the long Turkish sword, the Greek 
Tata^han, and the Italian stiletto, ranged side 
by side with the Tartan matchlock, and the Persian 
bow. 

The jewellers, of course, have a row of stalls ; 
but theu* assortment is a poor one. A few pair of 
ear-rings, and other small trinkets, are exhibited in 

f lass-vases, to be sold by weight at moderated prices; 
at if the purchaser would see valuables, which are 
not the leee abundant because not displayed, he must 
retire to the dealer's private residenoe, where pre- 
ciooB stones and dianonds will be exhibited to him in 
aorprisioff prelusion. The reason for concealing 
tbaae unaer mioh a govermneiit as that of Turkey, is 
obvious : to pnodaee them in publio would ensure the 
loss of property, perhaps of life. 

One mtire street is filled with saddles and harness : 
tli# former are oovered with doth, and furnished with 
a, liig^ knob in front, like those in Crimea ; the latter 
ia rude in texture, and simple in contrivance, but 
AdcMnMd with a profusion of gold and silver wire- 
work, representing the sultan's cipher, or the arms of 
tbocity. 

AnoUier street contains shops for the manufiactore 
And sale of the chib^hque, and its component parts, 
the jnooth-piece, stick, and tobaoco-kolder. The 
last is formed of red earth, and shaped like the bowl 
of the common English pipe, but somewhat larger ; 
the sticks are about five feet in length, of cherry or 
jeMSamine wood; the strairhtest and best bear a high 
prioe : but the luxurjr of the moslim is chiefly mani- 
fested In his mouth-piece, made of amber, the beauty 
of which eonsbts in its paleness and opacity. The 
price of a chibouque knows no limit, as it may be set 
<virith diamonds and other precious stones to any 
extent Rev, C. JR, Elliot '' 



TuLm The tulip, so named, it is said, from a 

Turkish word, signixyiog a turban, was introduced 
into western Europe about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Conrad Gesner, who claims the merit of 
having brought it into repute, little dreaming of the 
extraordinary eommotion it was to make in the world, 
says that he first saw it in the year 1559, in a garden 
at Augsburg, belonging to the learned oounspllor 
Herwart, a man very famous in his day for his col- 
lection of rare exotics. The bulbs were sent to this 
gentleman by a friend at Constantinople, where the 
ower had long been a favourite. In the course of 
ten or eleven years after tWs period, tulips were much 
sought after by the wealthy, especially in Holland 
and Germany. Rich people at Amsterdam sent for 
the bulbs direct to Constantinople, and paid the roost 
extravagant prices for them. The first roots planted 
in England were brought from Vienna in 1600. Until 
the year 1634, the tulip annually increased in reputa- 
tion, until it was deemed a proof of bad taste in any 
man of fortune to be without a collection of them.. A 
trader at Harlaem was known to pay one half of his 
fortune for a single root, not with the design of sell- 
ing it again at a profit, but to keep in his own con- 
servatory for the admiration of lils^ acquaintance. 
The demand for tulips of a rare species increased so 
much in the year 1^6> that regular marts for their 
sale were established on the Stock Exchange of 
Amsterdam, in Rotterdam, Harldahi, Leyden, Alk- 
mar Hoom, and other towns. Nobles, citizens, 
maid-servants, even ohamney^weepe and old clothes- 
women, dabbled in tolips. People of all grades con- 
verted their property into cash, and invusted it in 
flowers. Houses and lands were oflBsred for sale at 
ruinously low prices, or assigned in payment of bar- 
gains made at the tulip mart. At last, however, the 
more prudent beMn to see that this folly could not 
last for ever. Kioh f)eopIe no longer bought the 
flowers to keep them m their gardens, but to sell 
them again, at cent, per cent, profit. It was seen 
that somebody most lose fearfully in the end. Hun- 
dreds, who, a few months previously, had b^gfun to 
doubt that there was such a thing as poverty in the 
land, suddenly found themselves the possessors of a 
few bulbs which nobody would buy, even though they 
offered them at one quarter the sums they had paid 
for them. Many who, fbr a brief season, had 
emerged from the humbler walks of life, were oast 
bade into their original obscurity. Substantial mer- 
chants were reduced almost to beggarv, and many a 
repres^tative of a noble Mne saw the fortunes of 
his house miDed beyond redemptioii.*-JlfiieAay. 

B ATHrrKG. — TMs, when judiciously emj^oved, has 
a healthful tendency to determhie to the sur&ce, and 
to equalise the circulation. Under ordinary drcum- 
stances the shock of a sadden plunge into cold water 
excites so great a reactibn, that, with the aid of 
mmediate friction, the capillaries are vigorously 
stimulated, which !s evinced by the glow of health 
felt through the whole fk-ame — a certidn indication, 
when feh, that the measure is a salutary one. If, 
however, the cold bath be continued in too long, or if 
It be used at all in an enfeebled state of the constitu- 
tion, so- that no sufficient reaction take place, or 
even none at all, it is impossible to adopt a more 
useless and icgurious expedfent. A complete and 
prolonged depression of the powers of life may be the 
consequence, and even life itself has been lost in this 
way. Under such circumstances," the warm and 
vapour baths, which have an immediate tendency to 
relax the skin and determine to the surface, may be 
beneficially resorted to, if their temperature be not 
raised too high. But great care must be taken as to 
exposuroto cold after tneir use. Some persons, how- 
ever, are less disposed to take cold after'a warm bath 
than before. 
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EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 



To tTie Editttr of the Dublin JoumaL 

Sir HaTJng in your last numl)er offered a few 

observations on the* ill-consequences attendant on 
the poor mun's emigrating to Australia, I shall 
now glance at the beneficial results arising to and 
by the rich man's emigratiog to that coqptry. 

Never was there a climate more conducive to 
the health, wealth, and prosperity of the capitalist 
than Australia, especially the more southern parts 
of the island — Adelaide, Melbourne, Geelong, &c., 
and alho the western coast by St. George's feound, 
8wan Iliver, &c. Some men whum I had met, 
when in Australia, endeavoured to cloak their 
gains, and represent their losses to a great extent, 
adding that ** they were ve^y sorry they ever came 
to the colony ;** yet I afterw ards learned that each 
of these men was is the receipt of at least £4,000 

a-year although, when they arrived in the colony 

a few years previously, each could not boast of 
more than £200 capital! These persons were 
principally dealers in sheep, and tiieir object in 
screening their gains, and refusing to afford infor- 
mation, was to keep the lucrative trade from being 
embarked in by others. 

The following hints will guide the emigrant : — 

1. The capitalist who intends embarking for 
Australia has no reason to doubt as to his fatwte 
sticcess. 

2. Money to a person going there is the chief 
main^stay to his future hopes ; without it (even if 
he has a profession or trade) he has no business 
in that country. 

3. The different towns in Australia, by late 
arrivals, are completely overstocked by professional 
men, traders, and labourers without money. It is 
impossible for those newly-constructed towns to 
Fupport such a deluge of poverty coming in on 
their yet feeble resources ; there is a sufficiency 
of pauper emigrants in that country for the future 
ten or fif Cecil years. What is wantmg now to give 
those Deings employment, and to rouse them from 
their present state of lethargy, is the capitalist. 

4. The capitalist will not alone have the happi- 
ness of benefitting himself to a large amount, but 
he will he doing a most material service to his 
fellow man. 

5. £2,000 is sufficient capital going to Austra- 
lia, but more would be desirable — say double that, 
or £5,000. It may appear incredible to the 
reader that from the latter sum (if managed with 
precaution in the space of six years) would be pro- 
duced a profit to the amount of £50,000 ; yet I, 
and others, have made that the estimate, and if 
there is any m' stake, it lies in underrating. The 
reader may be curious to know how that immense 
profit is to be obtained in so short a period. I 
answer briefly — By "the wool trade.'* 

6. The " wool trade" is most valuable, and one 
that will be of long duration in that part of the 
globe ; for, in the world (it is the opinion of many 
traveller»)there is not a finer wool than the Aus- 
tralian. The soil for cattle in that country seems 
to be of a different quality from that in any other ; 
it never tends to fatten the sheep, cows, or bul- 
locks ; and it is said, " the greater the poverty of 
the sheep when shorn, the finer the wool I" That 
I believe to be the case, for I once witnessed 
(about twenty miles from the town of Melbourne, 



near Mount Maoedon,) the s)i4?arlng of two sheep, 
and compared the wool of the fktter of the two 
with the other, and found it to be of a far inferior 
quality. The mutton is in general very poor, but 
still it is palatable and cheap, (3^ per lb. ;) the 
beef is of a second rate order, and, I should say, 
bas a good flavour ; the best is S^cL per lb. The 
property of capitalists conu^t more in the wool 
of the sheep than in the aheep themtelves. Per- 
sons ignorant of the fact might be greatly deceived 
from the bulky appearance of the sheep before 
shorn as as to their condition in flesh ; hut the 
greater the bulk of wool before the sheep is shorn, 
the less the fiesh. 

7. The capitalist will find horses, pigs, fowl, 
butter, eggs, milk, &c., very dear at frst ; but 
that will not be of long duration ; he wiU be 
able to supply himself and household in a few 
short months with all these necessaries. There 
is one great point for the consideration of the capi- 
talist, which is, labour is cheap, when three years 
ago it was enormously high. The capitalist can- 
not be at a loss now for workmen, (as was for- 
merly the case,) but can employ as many hands a3 
he stands in need of 

8. The capitalist, on arrival in Australia, should 
not be led away by idle curiosity — going about 
from Sidney to Newcastle, from Newcastle to 
Port Philip, from Port Philip to Adelaide, and 
from from thenoe to Hobart Town and LaanMS- 
ton — the last-nsmed towns being in Van Diemen's 
Land. The expense of these minor ezcnraonsis 
exorbitant. 

9. The climate of Australia thronghont the 
year (with very few exceptions) in the winter is 
warm — in the summer excessively hot, so much 
so, that persons have been known to sink under it. 
Drinking spirits during the day should be avoided, 
and ginger beer, &c only useo. 

10. On the capitalist's arrival in Australia be 
should not spend a day in indolence ; for one brings 
on another, time rolls by, and nothing is done for 
the enlargement of his purse or the wdfu*e of the 
poor around him. A steady perseverance in busi- 
ness will surmount all obstacles, 

11. The sperm oil trade is also profitable, and 
deserving the attention of the capitalist. Engage- 
ment in both trades — wool and oil — would, if pur- 
sued vigorously, soon make a man rich. 

12. I would advise the capitalist to visit Mel- 
bourne ; remain there a short period ; then go 
about forty or fifty miles inlana, and purchase 
ground, together with sheep and bullocks — the 
latter are generally used under carts, drags, &c. ; 
get a house built either of wood or brick — the for- 
mer would not cost more than £150 — the latter, 
in consequence of the distance from the town^ 
would cost nearly £1>000 ! 

13. The following is a lidt of the clothing, &c 
the capitalist will require gWng to Auttrana:— 
12 coats of different qualities, 3 jackets, 2 doi. 
trowsers light and heavy, 1 doz. vests, 5 doz. 
shirts, 1 doz. ganzy frocks, 4 doz. stockings, 2 dox. 
pocket-handkerchiefs, 1 doz. fancy neckkerchiefs, 
1 doz. flannel drawers, ^doz. umbrellas to keep 
off the sun, 4 Manilla broad-rimmed hats, 1 dox. 
boots and shoes — also all kinds of metal and hard- 
ware, a gun, fishing-tackle, &C., 

Apra 25, 184£'9'^'^^^ ^' ^OOgie ^ p^ 
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RETREAT FROM CABUL. 
Oa the 6th JiMiuary the retreat commeneed. 
There were no tents save two or three small palls 
that arrived. All scraped away the snow as best 
they might, to make a place to lie down on. The 
eveniug and night were intensly cold; no food for 
man or beast procurable, except a few handfuls of 
bhoosa, for which we paid from five to ten rupees. 
Captain Johnson, in our preat distress, kindly pitched 
a small pall over us ; •but it was dark, and we had 
few pegs ; the wind blew in under the sides, and I felt 
myself gradually stiffening. I left the bedding, which 
was occupied by Mrs. Sturt Ad her husband, and 
doubled up my legs in a straw chair of Johnson's, 
covering myself with my posbteen. * * Previous 
to leaving cantonments, as we must abandon most of 
our property, Sturt was anxious to save a few of his 
most valuable books, and to try the experiment of 
sending them to a friend in the dty. Whilst he 
selected these, I found, amongst the ones thrown aside, 
Campbell's Poems, which opened at Uohenli&den ; 
and, strange to say, one verse actually haunted me 
day and night : 

Few, few tfhall part where many meet, 

A nd snow shall be their windinj? sheet ; 

And every turf beneath tlieir feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepal chre. 

I am far from being a believer in presentiments ; but 
this verse is never absent from my thoughts. 

It was arranged that the married men, with their 
wives and children, shoud be placed under the pro- 
tection of Akabar Khan, and they were forthwith 
inarched off to the Khoord Cabul forts, and thence 
to Jaugdaluk. It would be impossible for me to des- 
cribe the feelings with which we pursued our way 
through the dreadful scenes that awaited us. The 
road covered with awfully mangled bodies, all naked : 
fiftv-eight Europeans were counted in the Tunghee 
and dip of the Nullah; the natives innumerable. 
Numbers of camp followers, still alive, frost-bitten 
and starving ; some perfectly out of their senses and 
idiotic. Major Ewart 54th, and Major Scott, 44th, 
were recognised as we passed them ; with some 
others. The sight was dreadful; the smell of the 
blood sickening; and the corpses lay so thick, it was 
impossible to look from them, as it required care to 

guide my horse so as not to tread upon the bodies 

Lady Sales J(mmal, 

•* Evil Ete." — Uwins tells me there is in Naples 
a prevailing superstition like what we have in Scot- 
land, but carried to a far ^ater extent — of the 
influence of an evil eve. This belief is so universal, 
that, as a charm against it, the horn, either in shape 
or in material, is worn by almost all persons of rank ; 
that wanting this, the putting up two fingers the fore- 
finger and little-finger, is resorted to, in presence of one 
known from appearance or reputation to possess this 
baneful aspect. To be accused of such a power, how- 
ever, bv having presented to you the mystic horn, is con- 
siderea the greatest insult, for which no revenge can 
be too great ; for as the family of such a being share 
with biin the dread and obloquy, the relations join in 
repelling by violence such an insinuation. This was 
shown lately by the fate of a dramatic writer who 
made the ridicule of this direful prepossession the sub- 
ject of a comedy. He was indiscreet enough to intro- 
duce a lawyer or judge suspected of this power, 
almost by name^ as a leading character in his piece, 
and marked it by circumstance so strongly that all 
could trace the likeness. The day after the first 
representation, the author, be^n^in a cafe, was respect- 
fqUy called into the street as if on business, when in 
an instant he was assailed by half a dozen persons 
with bludgeons, and had his skull fractured so severely 
that he died a day or two after. — Life of Sir D, Wilkie. 



ON FRIENDSjTHAT A»K DEAD. 

A Bttmmer day is here, but not 

Dear fHends to bask beneath its smile ; 

Cat off, and to the world foiigot. 
Save to a £bw that do beguile 

The moments as they pass m grief, 

Who find the world, but not relief. 

Oil I yes, they've died and pass'd away, 

Eftch blossom of a kindred heart ; 
Ah! most such beauty know decay. 

And leave us mourning, so depart? 
Oh ! better had life's tender vein 

Ne'er ran, than such decay hath been ! 

Not with returning summer's bioom 
Their wonted charms assume again. 

Since now, alas 1 death's pallid gloom 
On their loved feature* doth remain. 

While melanuholy's clouds o'crcast 

The fond memory of the past. 

Ah ! who are they that feel not so? 

That ever would forgetful prove. 
And think not thin the deepest woe. 

To find those absent whom they love 
CutofffVom life, while they remain 
To fed at heart sad sorrow's pain ? 

Adien ! dear friends, adieu 1 from here 
Snatched firom this life in you&'s mild hour, 

Amid our sighs, one gen'ial tear, 
To think such beauty so should low'r, 

And age and sorrow to survive-— 

Oh I what is life ?— to be alive ! 

A. D. 



EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 

Smeaten, in his work on the L'ghthouse at Ed- 
dystone, after describing the former ones, and 
showing their defects, proceeds to explain his 
originid conceptioji of that celebrated work. *'0n 
this occasion," says Smeaton, «* the natural figxire 
of the waist or bole of a large spreading oak pre- 
sented itself to my imagination. Its top, wnen 
full of leaves, is subject to a very great impulse 
from the agitation of violent winds ; yet partly by 
its elasticity, and partly by the natural strength 
arising from its figure, it resists them all, even for 
ages. It is rare that we hear of such a tree being 
torn up by the roots. Let us now consider its 
particular figure. Connected with its roots, which 
lie hid below ground, it rises from the surface 
thereof with a large swelling base, which at the 
height of one diameter is generally reduced by an 
elegant curve, concave to the eye, to a cBameter 
less by at least one third, and sometimes to half, 
of its original base. From thence its taper dimi- 
nishing more slow, its sides by degrees come into 
a perpendicular, and for some height form a 
cylinder. Now, we can hardly doubt but that 
every section of the tree is nearly of an equal 
strength in proportion to what it has to resist ; and 
were we to lop off its principal boughs, and expose 
it in that state to a rapid current of water, we 
should find it as much capable of resisting the 
action of the heavier fiuid, when divested of the 
greatest part of its clothing, as it was that of the 
lighter when all its spreading ornaments were 
exposed to the fUry of the wind. And hence we 
may derive an idea of what the proper shape of a 
column of the greatest stability ought to be, to 
resist the action of external violence, where the 
quantity of matter is given whereof it is to be 

composed." Digitized by VjOOQlC 
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PADDY THfi LEAPSR 
It wM a Uautiful iDornipff in July, in the year 
1820, that a covntryman might he ie«n drifing (if 
driving it might he termed, for he uaed no other 
stimulant than his Toice) a team of well-appointed 
horaesy whose reepectite oars were loaded with 
fresh dover, in the direction of the village of KM- 
coole. Paddy Byrne (for that was oar hero's 
name) walked silenth onward nntil arriving at the 
af^Muynft which overlooks the village^ eommapdiBg 
a view of its principal street. He stopped the 
horses, and lookiag enriom^y forward, shading his 
eyes with his haacb aK ol ai me d « 

** It's aofert thej ana; anrt, amre eaa w h it b) 
and well I ought to know then, die Turks-^wid 
their bright bav'nets and their red coats. For 
three days Uiey booted me like a haste of the field, 
the blood-thirstgr villinsi bud I escaped them, 
thank God, aa' I doB*t care a sthraw for thim 
now!" 

Removing his hand, having satisfied himself, he 
put his team again in motion* and the trio moved at 
a slow pace down towards the villa^, in the centre 
of whose street a regiment of soldiers had halted, 
in consequence of one of the bagjg^age horses being 
unable to proeeed-^for, as their rout had been 
hasty and unexpected, they had to march from 
Wicklow that morning at a very early hour, and 
having to take the first cars they could ^et» (which 
were verv indifferent,; and the load bemg heavy, 
one of the horses fell and was injured, and they 
had now halted for the purpose of procuring a 
fresh horse and refireshing tl^msehres during the 
deli^, when Paddy madaJiis appearance. Faddy 
seemed to be about forty years of age, but his 
frame had lost nothing of the vigour and activity 
of youth— for his unexampled powers of leaning, 
easting the stone, wrestlings or any other oi the 
rustic pastimes, (but mere particularly the first 
menldoned,) had obtained for him the appellation 
of '* Paddy the Leaper ;'* and an incideat of his 
early Ufe tended not a little to substantiate the 
title. He was one of those who, hi the year 1798. 
took a very prominent part in the great ^litical 
and religious struggle of that period. Being one 
day taken {Mrisoner/he contrived to effect his escape 
by stratagem ; but was closelv pursued for three 
successive days by & part^ of the nulitia^ who were 
most anxious to secure him, he being the principal 
leader and captain of the rebels in that county. 
On the third day they were close upon bim, and 
considered his capture as certain, as a ravine of 
considerable width, and swelled by late rains so aa 
to be seemingly impassable, lay directly in his front, 
while his pursuers extended themselves on either 
side so as to prevent an^ attempt at a deviation from 
astraightcourse, thinkmg theoravine would obstruct 
his passage in that direetion \ but ** they reckoned 
without Uieir host,** for, by a desperate leap, he 
cleared the foaming torrent, and succeeded in 
eflSdctiiM'his escape into the impenetrable finesses 
of the Widclow mpuntains, leaving his astonished 
pursuers to believe that nothing short of evil 
agency enabled him to pass the firightful chasm. 
It is therefore not surprising that he should have 
contracted an aversion to souUers, as their appear- 
ance reminded him of bygone scenes of warfare 
and terror. As he approached the foremost gproup, 
(who were collected round the baggage cart, from 



which they were uny eh iny the bene, removtsif^ 
the trunks, Ico.,) he was aocosted by an ofic«r 
who was directing the proeeedings, a younggenB* 
tlMnan but newly entered the service— 

** I say, coimtryman, halt; yonmustlet us lutva 
one of your horns* I demand it in the king's 
name for the king's purpose." 

Paddy, who was passbg onwards when th«is 
addressed, vttered hn iiyunctlon of aloppaee to 
his team, and answered, with vnalGaoted and ill** 
concealed contempt— 

** Whv, thin, I oflbn heard that « must is for th» 
king and not for his min.* ** 

** Ton know, my good fSsUow," retorted the 
lieutenant, ** there is another adage, that * neoesaity 
needs no law.* " 

Paddy was prevented from replying by the 
appearance of the captain of the regiment, a fine, 
portly, iolly*looking personage, who inquired — 

<< What is the matter ?_what is all thia abowt?" 

<< Och, nothing, yer honour ; but this gentleman 
here says I mutt give my hme and car to talce 
the luggage ; an' it's not bud I would do it -with a. 
heart and balf^ as the poor man's horse seenoka 
badly able to ffo on — that is, if a body waa asked 
decently, and not ordhered like the slaves in 
Amerrikv, or as if—" 

** Well, well, my good fellow," siud the captaiuj 
interrupting him, '' we do not want your time or 
your horse for nothing ; you will be paid for both ; 
but you see how we are situated — the other horse 
is unable to proceed, and as we cannot spare time 
to go look for another, of a necassity we must have 
yours ; not but I think we might go farther and 
fare worse, for I have not seen a match for your 
horses and appointments since we begun the 
march." 

The latter compliment had the desired effect, 
and Paddy, who prided himself on the appearance 
of his horses, was flattered into acquiescence : 
ffiving the mare in charge to a little boy to brings 
home, he commenced, with the assistance of some 
of the men, to transfer to his own car the trunks 
jtnd other articles of the party, saying aloud as he 
proceeded — 

<* Well bud it's asej to know a gintleman any- 
how ; there's something in being asked that waj^ 
not to be spoken to as if you were a Turk," 

All things being now in readiness, the word 
was given, and the men defiled through the nar. 
row street with the measured tread of the march, 
on their route to Dublin-^the main body moving 
first, and Paddy, with a small escort as baggagi^ 
guard, bringing up the rear. In this manner they 
had proceeded for several miles through a country 
posssessing the beautiful and romantic in the most 
striking colours. They had now arrived at apart 
of the road which a narrow stream only divided 
from an open space of several acres, and the men 
betraying evident symptoms of fatigue, owing to 
the heat of the day, the captain thought it advisa- 
ble to allow the party to rest for an hour. Aa 
soon as the welcome word " halt !" was given, some 
eagerly divested themselves of their hats to drink 
of the purling stream, whose incessMit murmur 
seemed to invite the thirsty to pairake of its 
crystal waters ; whilst others dispc«ed themselves 
on the green sward to discuss whatever refresh- 
ment their canteen afibrdeck a^^-^fpn^b^ of the 
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ymingev raembeva of the corps girtliered eagerly 
round Fod^, who had now overtakeD the hodj, 
and after putting a aurpport under the car, and 
procuring an armAd of gran for the horse, had 
seated himself oo ■ a stone, and was enumerat- 
ing, (with additiotis,) in bis own graphk manner, 
the incidents and anecdotes of Sie surrounding 
coontrj. He was soon encircled by a crowd of 
anxious listeners, all desirous of hearing his nn- 
gular and original stories. 

** Aye, indeed,** said he, addressing one of his 
Itsteners, i Scotchman, who had unstrapped his 
knapsack, and was seated on H opposite, and hav- 
ing expressed a doubt on the veracity of a state- 
ment made by Paddy, who was asserting with 
^eat enthusiasm the superiority of Irishmen in 
every particular, and, as a proof, said that when 
be was a grown up gossoon ne knew a young man 
who, '* on that very hill fominst you,*' he said, 
pmnting to the distant mountain, which was situa- 
ted in a direct line with the back of the individual 
addressed, '< eot away from a whole re^inent of 
kelties,* just by leaping a bit of rhrer i3>ont four 
and twentj feet wide or so, and there wasn't' a 
man among them would offer at it whin they saw 
the wather runnin* Uke a mill sthrame^ bubbling 
and biling like mad ; bud small blame to them, 
they did not like to fall in an' they having nothing 
but their pettycoats on !" 

At this part of the narrative the soldier, 
named Sandy M'Gregor, shrugged his shoulders 
and remarked — *« Weel, weel, mon, I canna believe 
that a highland burn wad erer stap a highland 
loddie ; but hoot awa, mon, it could na ha been 
twenty-four feet wide, or your friend wad ha been 
smuired ; for I niver ken'd a mon yet could beat 
Sandy McGregor, and that's my bonnie self, at a 
running loup, an yet I niver beat sivenyerds.'* 

" Aye, indeed," s«d Paddy, reiterating his asser. 
tion, " and that without wettii^' the sole of his 
shoe ejther, or his foot I should say, for sorra a 
shoe he had on barrin' a pur o' traheens ; bud 
that is not this — ^you say you can leap well ; 
musha did you evergiv a hop, step, and leap, Mr. 
MacGreggur?" 

*' Aye, have I, and I niver ken'd a mon yet 
could better me in a hop, skip, and loup," replied 
Sandy with triumph. 

** Why, thin," said Paddy, " if you'd just take 
the throuble to let us see how far you can go ; 111 
go bail I'll get it beat anyhow." 

A general cry of " Now, Mac, my boy — now, 
M*Gregor, up with you — show him a pattern," 
and other similar expressions from the bystanders, 
induced the Scotchman to comply. So, removing 
his boots, and adjusting his clothes, he preparea 
Co display his best powers of leaping. The stand 
was marked on the most favourable ground, and 
officers and men w^re attracted to the spot. Ailer 
a preparatory jump or two, he gave a hop, step, 
and leap which elicited the applause of all present, 
lis being the best they had ever seen given. All 
eyes were now fixed on the ungwnly figure of 
Paddy, who, placing his heel carefnlly to the 
stand, stepped the space with great exactness and 



* Paddy bad tranifonned tho mllHIft Into highUnders In hit 
story, tiut tfa« incidtnt uriglit astonUh tbe Scotchmen. 



deliheration : then turning to Sandy, he remarked, 
with seeming mortification—'* Bedad, Mr. Mac 
Grefimr, that is a good leap i bud I thifric I saw 
an old man here a while go with theoart that id be 
able to beat it.** 

" I will wager fhre pounds,** remarked the young 
subaltern, (eyeing Paddy with a triumphant took,) 
there is not a man in the county able to beat it.** 

A mnrmop of approbation ran through the 
oMwd, as Paddy paused, seemingly dumb-fbnn- 
dered. " Why, yer honour>" he replied, " a poor 
man Ukeme is seldom tbroubled with much money, 
bud if you would bet the five pound tma the horse 
and oar, whidi is worth more nor tmca that. 111 

get an old man in fifteen minutes that 111 beat it 
oUow." 

** Agreed," said the young lieutenant, taking out 
his watch and a note for the amount — <' And 
mind," be added, " if you do not procure a person 
before fifteen minutes to beat that leap, I certainly 
win detiun your horse. Here, Malone, (addressing 
the seijeant,) you heard the wager — here is my 
Awe pounds, and there is his horse, if he does not 
ftdfil his promise." 

"Oh! bedad fairplay is a jewil — I never went 
back o' my word yit,** replied VtMj ; and moving 
out of the crowd, he proceeded to tbe road, seem* 
ingly in search of some person, followed by the 
most anxious, who were desirons of getting the 
first glance at the individual on whose prowess he 
had ventured to stake so unequal a wager. During 
his absence the ofilcers had collected in a group, 
and were counting the minutes and joking about 
Paddy, when that individual appeared, (amid the 
jeers of those who had accompanied him, on his 
non^uccess,) and with a woe-negone expression 
of countenance, (yet in which a skiHul physiogno^ ' 
mist might have detected an expression of codfi- 
dent sagacity,) he said — ^ Begor, jw honour, I 
can't find him anywhere, the thievin* villin : how 
many minits hava I yit to sarch ?" 

*' Only nine minutes," replied the ensign. 

^ Well, tibin, I haven't any time to lose, an' as I 
can't find him, I suppose I must thry it myself." 

So, taking off his conical Mt hat, he placed it 
carefully at the mark of the Scotchman's lei^, 
then turning up the capacious skurts of his coat, 
so as to form a firm bundle at his back, and divest- 
ing his feet of Ins brogues, taking one in each hand, 
he walked deliberately to the stand — ^then receding 
six or seven inches, he gave a preliminary bend or 
two of his knees, to ascertain if their muscular 
powers were in proper condition, and saying — 
** Here ffoes at any rate !" — off he bounded, and 
the third time his hei touched terra firma, it was 
at a distance of fully three feet beyond the felt hat, 
above whose sugar*]oaf crown he had passed nearly 
a foot ! A general burst of applause followed this 
exploit of Paddy, who quietly resuming his hat, 
let down the skirts of his coat, and putting on the 
-brogues, walked over Co the Serjeant, for the pur- 
pose (as he used to say himself) dT " changing 
owners with the five pound.** 

" Well, didnt I tell you," observed a brother 
officer to the lieutenant, as taking his arm, he led 
hhn from ^e crowd, ** that you would lose the 
wager ? I saw it in his eye, and I knew he was 
sure of winning." 

" Oh! hang the fife povnd, I dont value it a 
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thoujrht,** replied the lieutenant ; " bat I amrezed 
at bein^ outwitted by an Irish carter. I thought 
the fellow was merely boasting to astonish 
McGregor, and I wanted to silence him ; but I 
find the Irish peasantry are unrivalled for sarcasm." 
The |>arty soon after resumed their march. 
When they arrived at Braj, Paddy was allowed to 
return* being first lAerally paid tm his troublfy 
and exalting within nimself at ha]rii% again out- 
witted the soldiers. With his departure* how- 
ever> his fame did not go ; for many years the 
name and exploit of Paddy the Leaper was talked 
of and wondered at in the regiment. 0. 0. 



THE SOLDUER'S FAREWELL. 
Fftrewell to thM, de«r«st. 

No loaf^er I stay. 
Valour is oalling 

To battle ftway. 
The tnunpet ii soandlng, 

I hear Its wUd bUst. 
Ono Uaa ore I go. lore, 

Perchance 'tit the last. 
Farewell to thee, dearett, 

Thebannera now waTe, 
And I moat ftwaj 

To the field of the brave. 
The troops axe adrancing. 

From the uplands thej come. 
And chmrgers are bounding 

At fbft r^ll of tho dvovi. 
Auwett to thee, dearest. 

The foe now appears, 
"With glitter of armour 

And flashing of spears. 
It grioTee me to leave thee^ 

But oh ! we must pas^ 
Thou light of m J childhood. 

Thou loT'd of my heart. 
Farewell to thee, dearest, 

I'll see thee no more^ 
Perchance I maj fall 

On the dread field of gore ; 
And hi tears you will watoh, love. 

By evening's pale star* 
For your soldier's return 

Again firom the wkr. 
35, Bachelor's- walk. 



A Floating Farm •TARD.—The following sketch 
of a family fioating down the Ohio on a raft is from 
an American paper : — ** To day we have passed two 
large rafts, lashed together, by which simple convey- 
ance several families nrom New England were trans- 
porting themselves and their property to the land of 
. promise in the westermwoods. E!aoh raft was eighty 
. or ninety feet long, with a small house erected on it, 
and on each was a stack oC hay, round which several 
hors^ and cows werefeedbg, while the paraphernalia 
of a farm-yard, the ploughs, waggons, pigs, children, 
and poultry, carelessly distributed, gave the whole 
more the appearance of a permanent residence than of 
a caravan of adventurers seeking a homo. A respec- 
table-looking old lady, with spectacles on her .nose, 
was seated on a chair at the door of one of these 
cabins, employed in knitting ; another female was at 
the wash-tub ; the men were chewing their tobacco 
with as much complacency as if they had been in the 
land of steady habits; and the various avocations 
seemed to g^ on with the steadiness of class-work. 
In this manner our western emigrants travel at slight 
cxi>ense. They carry with them their own provisions ; 
their raft floats with the current, and honest Jona- 
than, surrounded with scolding, squalling, grunting, 
lowing, and neighing dependants, floats to the point 
proposed, without laavii^ his own fire-side.*' 



THE TURF BOGS OF IRELAND. 

When we oondder to vrhat a great extent the tnrf 
bogs of Ireland supply the population of this country 
wim fuel, it beeomes an interesting in<rairy, how 
these turf bogs have been formed. According to tho 
following remarks, taken from good authority, (Beau- 
mont's upland, translated bv Dr. Taylor,) it appears 
that turf ^gs are the resuU of deeajfd v^eMion, 
so that in the hand of a merdftf and Amugity Being' 
the very ruins of vegetation ire nuA an abmdaift 
source of eomfort to mankind. 

Formerly Ireland was a vast forest ; so powerful 
was the vegetation, that it was called ** The island of 
wood." It is now almost destitute of trees ; and 
when on a fine day in spring it appears, though bare, 
full of sap and youth, it seems like a young and 
lovely girl deprived of her hair. It is not exactly 
known at what time, and by what process, this great 
destruction was effected. Wa may, however, be 
assured, that it was before the Christian era, and 
probably at a much more distant date. Some attri- 
bute it to an extraordinary inundation, which 
uprooted the trees, levelled the forests, and buried 
them in the bosom of the earth. Others, whose 
opinion is bettw supported by scientific study, believe 
that the ruin of the forests was the result of violent 
storms. When the lofty forests that covered the coun- 
try were compact and entire, they afforded each other 
mutual support against the violence of the tempest ; 
but, in proportion as a man, requiring an open space 
for his house and field, effected clearances, nere and 
there, the trees near those that had been cut down 
were without support against the fury of the hurri- 
cane, and fell before blasts that were pr sv ip osly 
powerless ; every ruin occasiooed by a tempest pro- 
duced a thousand othersi rendered mibre easy as they 
were multiplied. The work of destruction went on, 
and all the hXlen trunks, descending by the natural 
declivities to the lakes and marshy part of the soil, 
were stopped on this liquid base, where, heaped one 
above the other year after year/ they were mingled 
together, some preserving tneir natural form, others 
decomposing into veget-ame matter, until they ibrmed 
that spongy, oombustible substance, sometimes red, 
and sometimes black, of which the vast turf bogs of 
Ireland are composed. 



KYAN'S ANTLDRY-ROT SOLUTION. 

The United Service Journal states that this solu- 
tion has been found to be a complete' fiulure in its 
application for the navy. The precipitate caused 
by Kyan*s process is dissolved by sea- water. Sir W. 
Burnett, pnysician-general, has substituted a solution 
of chloride of zinc, which has proved successful, as 
the precipitate is unaffected by the action of salt 
water, and tested by the rigorous trials of &06e 
eminent chemists, Children and Garden. 
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